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RabbIiX hM say impcrUn' treaty jf pee«e, bonlifar poiierfiil the 
vietaiiouB and however willi j ^ v* nqnul^^to'haDqpt the 
.penalty of defL't, lettled pern nently toe ieeiiM in dJ^pate. 
thorooghly cleani-d the elate, ad given eatiafactory eeeimty 
tni future. none of the great European treatiee of the 
net oentuij van eueli a claim be made. Will the Treaty of 
Vereeillea, ao little marked by any departure from the merely 
retributive motivea which have dictate doeumente in 

the paat, prove an exception to the rule? Have ita many autbora 
« 9 nd ix*-^ ''«re attempted too much? Might th^ not have done 
better ^o be a^iafied with readjuatmenta leae ambitiona, kae con* 
tentioua, leaa apectacular? W'aa it really eaaential that a great 
war aliould iaaue m territorial ebangea of ccnreqponding magni¬ 
tude? European atateamanahip ia a hundred yeate older ainae 
, * -ingreaa of Vienna—doea the treaty juetity the oondnoon 
ii> ia a hundred yeara wiaer? 

'Already it ia aa clear aa daylight that, far friun being a final, 
Mi-round aettlement, the treaty which otill awaita (^"-uiaujr • 
aignatore ia full of jutfalla and oeoaaiona of ?»»•«■' miaehief. 
Perliapa attention haa been concentrated hitherto too fxdn> 
vely upon what may be called the credit aide of the account— 
e indemnitiea to be exacted from Germany, the reetrietiona 
pon her power to 'work evil in future, the deatruction of her 
oilitariam, and the like. But a balance-eheet haa two aidee, and 
ta aoundnea8.or otherwiae dependa altogether upon whether tire 
itema on bot^ aidea ar* ouieedy atated and tbe’accnimg result 
ahowa gain or ioaa. ie easier in commeteial atoek-taldng 

than to.qiagnify assets i».«f to do it in pnfeot honesty and good 
00 the other hand, nothing is mote difficult than to mioH 
/burn liabilitiaa—th^ at JhmI, are sure to be real and can aetdom 
be written down. jum thing holds good in pbUtioa, and it 
''VfRII^be amiss, to eaU attention to some ol the 

jjti^ yHilwiy itilfeh must be set against the positive saia- 




goestums ^ 

;h eiclagjvubAr mainly aSt t; German^ antij 
If my Bonmhat de^c^en# ofouion ^ 4he 
ey6nt^x>Te unwarranw, no one will 
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^nediy than 
y too 
: ;6bot, when the 
i came hither not 
Iding new ones^ 
the xu€ came from 
this is ihe trlr;\ty which " 
went to Paris to fra^. T! 
their known idealisijf md 
foresight which attest the 
It is only when we bear in ml^ 
at work in Paris making against luoderaUtiJnSQ^anj^afia th^t 
we can understand how it comes about that the treaty is one 
de cmvenance —a compromise between incompatible principles 
and ideals. The two statesmen who have during the past six 


the dbalroua Mel- 

__is bemgjmessed too 

ive old but^ find tifie 
^nldmnvmce me^ though 
igel or archangel, that 
:>yd Glorge and President V^son 
publil utterance^^^gth men, 
of right, the imagin^ion and 
them flatly Imid the thought. * 
id the influence which havgJieon 


months represented in Paris the specifically Anglo-Saxon view of 
things know better than any others what they are ’""h^ ’ 

they are doing it. To suppose that either of them hq|6 simply 
been misled by rash and ill-informed advisers is an impossible 
assumption.^ If this is not the peace they w'anted an^ would 
have liked, the reason is that they cannot at present o. *aiu a 
different one in face of the unrestrained opposition of otV ilie^ - 
who do not follow their ends, think their thoughts, or share t^ir “ 


asni rations. 

From first they were confronted by enormous difficulties. 
The spokesmen bf France in particular, craving security, hot 
convinced themselves that this would be impossible unless Get 
many were permanently crippled, not only as a military Powe^ 
but politically and commercially. Conscious that France hai 
been regarded in Germany as the “hereditary enemy ” ever’feinci 
the days ofTiouis XIII., France refused to )>e1ieve that the futur 
could be diffezpnt from the past, and *bat in undoing the fata 
blunder of 1671 Germany could be tnisfi3d to forget and forgivr . 
ea rlier wrongs of her own and iiiakc^a' *iew start. She ehelw her¬ 
self, a country with a population oMo^ millions and a •sta-tionarj 
birt^-rate, confronted by a virile aDd||px)lific people of between 
sixty and seventy millions. How Are ti e conditions to l4 
equalised as that was impossible, made less unforo^ 
able? France saw her hope in the aDPlilB|| ^i of th e old maxim 
Divide et impera, Germany must be iffig^^^itionedf. i 
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/M tnj further leciirity mwkt.be might in a new qretena of 
allianiseer Upon th^^'pirndpleiFieneh iteteimen have worked 
mudetently and » ininadouBly the negotiations over the 
treaty* of peace, welcoming eveiykva^j^glM^ however impraetio- 
able*, which seemedf to promote the d^ei6berment of Oeitnany. 

To these influecTiShs and W this q»irmhe* British and Amdncan ' 
rfepresentatives have be^n oon^pelled ftwefer faiv.more than can 
have been their wiidi. In spirit'and iitj^ion the .•rehty it dsdkn- 
tially the Work of Foeh and Cl^memi^au, and its cnjy f^nlt in 
their eyes is that it is not more ^vere. The ifttiCs-kaith is 
told by the Paris journal/"!!^ fAbet^^ which, in -iuS^yloriDg its 
undue mildness, reflects: '*The conditions woi]|)(i haVe been 


and blows, have assented to the treaty in its present 
form is that''tbey know it to be unworkable and are willing that 
France and those who have abetted her shall convince them¬ 
selves of this by the hard and swift logic of facts. If this sup- 
fiosition is correct—and 1 am prepared to believe it—it will not 
be the 'lArst tiltffc that w*iBe men have deliberately done unwise 
things in order that foolish men might by experience leam 
wisdom. 

Thoftc who are accustomed to take long views ^re naturally 
must Xnxiou.s about the tcTritonal aspects of the treaty. It can 
hardb7*Ji>e doubted that the countries which for the moment 
Ivsieve that they have gamed most at Germany's expense will 

in the end find that they have profited least. And yet they Nid_ 

' u precious opportunity of i*oncluding a peace of agr6e*«46nt and 
goodwill, which w'ould have given security both to tbem and to 
' Kurope. It was to the interest of France to be satisfied with 
Vlsace-Lorraine. Not only was her claun to its retrocession 
inderstood and approved by all the world, but this was the only 
'territorinl compensation officially demanded on her behalf during 
the war.. There is every reason to believe that in the interest 
of a permaneift closure \,f a three-centuries-old feud New 
(lerroany, no longer domitAited by the military |xirty, wbuld have 
agreed {o make that |)ainful act of renunciation, as one of justice, 
and as- a final settlement of old scores, bearing no grudge. 

'> Unfortbnateiy, no sooner had her enemy, appealing to Presi¬ 
dent Wilson's Fourteen Poilts, one of whi^ was the return to 
Franqpaf tlie spoilB of^lSTOii but no more, accepted the Annistioe 
and the condition tA iid^tence which the enforcement of its 
naoeasary stipnlatkma entailed, than a wild qiirit of 
B 8 



if Foch and ClemeAceau had been able to act alone, 
^ bu^Hsary to adjust the common effort to the views 

-lates and to economic considerations.** 

, fPks which by stated that the only reason why the British 
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THB LIABIliXTIBS OF flHB ISBATI. 

Ghttavinifim 'took j)OM9etuuon of JPHficet ax at loaafc of the bMI 4 ^ 
men who to^y bpeak m lier^ype. were-ma^^ fn^ 

the. first time to the Haar^ 
for which was jiistil 
^ Focly declared that 
' Kl^pe M. Clemenoeau, 

11^ historv ufsaid 
IWB^pian, ^oinptl V * 
frussia^j^hird-rah' Sti 
tlie. ^fM^dehtruyuif; 
poHHiblc^l^PK been 


y—not merei^tbe coal, the wish J 
the territory-j^nd when Marahak 
ay must be patted right across the 
kn^ledge orf^nnany and Qer- 
no greater than that -of the average 
r»seethe deiniiiid. The reduction of 
w))|h to have been the complement of 
lrin|in ^^ty. This mistaken and im- 
Jliiid' ta| French support of the Pole^ 
in all tf^r cllWms to Pnihsian tciinory; it explains why Denmark 
18 being pressed to acci’^it not •merely the di stricts o f North 
Schleswig which are heib on ethnographical P^Jj^ie tho'^ which 
Prussia IS quite willing to cede, but actually 
she wants, it explains whv at the prest* ^ 

^fangin, with the entouiageim'ut of his wTth 

singular disregard ior Ins oliligatioiis u> the <3ner Allies, in 
scheminj; for the creation of a separatist Itheuish re}mbhc. 

It w'as onl> after inu<h plain s|H^akiiig, liieiidl\ hut [lerfocth 
explicit, that the dangerous tenii»cratuie of FreudMImuiiiisni 
became lowered and the tension was nlio\ed ^liat H'llhce wa*? 
told, m effect, b> hei Hritish and Aiiieucan Mlies was ** Annex 
the Saar Valle> outiight, t<ike the wliolt^ left hank ol the llhine, 
take Berlii^it^-eli if \oii will, hut teineitihei that }ou ^11 do ii t 
on 30 ur own lespunsihilit}, lot no denes iati< nation^ill Im / 
behind you ” • f 

Brought back to a sfiise of re«ilities Viaiiec was persuatlfilwti| 
"^Vk^Aznore moderate view oi the situation, but it was solely di \ 
to IheebaUm^dedne^ts and firmness of the fhitish I'rime Ministef 
(who had to fare'much ill-nianiiered attack fn»m the (liaiivuiistij 
MH'tion of the Paris Pn-ssi and of Pre^nleiit Wilson that het 
Gargantuan thirst lor territory hah be<ii hlakod, though ml 
quenched, b> a less pedent diaught tliati she wisheil The lef| 
Bhine proji'ets of annexation became in the end whittled dow* 
to the Saar Va11e\ arrangement as it now stands.« By H\\ 
arrangement France ih tf> obtain tln^coal oi the* region for fifteeil 
yean aini Oennany is to have a rigm to buy back the mines af 
the end of that term. Tliat is a measure of justice. ^I'lie rest f ( 
the scheme is pregnant with niiHchief For it is pnipomyl thas 
the mining area, with its five or six hundred thousand G'erraa*' 
inhabitants, shall be placed undei^nterlational control (or tf 
same period, after which the populinl^ is to decide 
whether it will retain Gennan citiseimip or pass to France. J 
While I believe that this internationalisation \ofya Genm^j 
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f Jffitoiy BDd pQiKila.tk»i is miudj Bnnaoestaty nmsue, poft 
to,bsoomiiMiidsa by^ icmfiA polithMa fait* 

0688 be undentood^ what it i il ^ iB.j jjy ptoiiiiae mtended iim|dy 
to saye the face of France, or ralm|||p f^oea of her thwarted 
Ohawinista. Theaft men wanted ainmtVm outright. Neither 
our Prime Mimater^nor Preaident Warn would aaaent, and in 
the impasse thus created the device cm deferred decision waa 
accepted. No one beUevea, however, turn a pUbihcits, wbeqaaer 
tiJcen, will favour Fraivse, and few people believe tliat it Ijnll be 
taken at all. Nevertheleaa, h is easy tp see what the gf the 
arrangement will be. There w'ill be fifteen ye^of acute 
aggravation; during this tiin<' a large homogeneouaGerman 
{lopulation will occupy an intolerably humiliating atatua; and 
the pride'trf entire German nation will be wounded for no 
iheful purpose. The Baar Valley arrangement is one of those 
I 'nn-pru*kH which 1 urt and irritate more than straight, honest, 
downright blows. 

The niistuke made ly France in the West has been repeated, 
chiefly owing to htur encouragement, by the Poles in the East 
of Germuii>. None of the AIIkmI nations went to war in order 
to re-estahlibh a Polish State. That measure, inevitable as it 
has pn'^'^'ii, \vhf \ a l>\-]»nKhict of the struggle. There were, of 
t*ours4s cogent reiisonK why a Now Poland should lie created, 
hut the worst of till reasons has been exploited b}* the Polish 
li^iiders and their IVench synipathi«ers 1 dherty-loving peoples 
saw iij^the n>c<institut]on of Poland a tnniy act of justice, the 
nK^ogt.Vion of nationalist aspirations which agch of oppression 
had failt*d to shatter or weaken, and the destruction in the three 
partitioning States of a system of atsi*endan(w which had proved 
1 »ail for the rnling rtice^ and de*^|H'ratelY had for the split 
nto fragments and subjected against its will to alien domination. 
. The J’oles, and with them the French Ministers, saw' in the 
[ reatioii of 7\»l.md another step towards the disiueinlierment of 
I ierriiaiiy and thus fh«^ crippling of a daiigenius neighliour. and 
' 1 acting n|H>ii this motive they 1iav<* far nverstepfied the limits 
»f prudence and safety. 

Had fhey bcea well-advised and tem|ierate in their demand^, 
the Poles might in all probability have had a st'ttlenient of con¬ 
sent with Prussia. Bef^ore the war there was in that country a 
growing hotly of o]>inion which had foine to regard the Polish 
*>mb1fim aft hofieless and the old aggravating policy of Germanisa- 
I on as a complete faih.re. Hiiiring the war not a few influential 
P oica a wer e raistvl in favourAif a ** square* deal ” with the Poles, 
j he eiflSr of which was to have been the cn^ation of an auto- 
.uomoua Pdish comraouwealth comprising, besides Russian and 
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Aaq|irian Boland, the ethnogrqnhioal Pdidi dtetrieto of Bnuudh ' 
in 80 far as these could be agglodierate^^ih the -more homo^ 
geneons populations lying t|^|^ east and'H^uth. Even more 
desirous for a sottlemenjidll^^ese lines was^the public c^inion 
of the rest of Germany Vsrhich has never ceased to upbraid 
> Prussia for her inability ilither to asaimila^ or conciliate her 
Polish citizens. Such j^ettlement would not have given the 
Pdies all they wanted, mil it would have given them more than 
they hbd evei dared to hope for before the war, and it should 
have zatiaf]|d» reasonable ambiticms. 

The le^vs of the Polish nationalist movement, who have 
spared nmher effort nor money in their endeavour to exploit the 
war in the service of their cause, declined to listen to any such 
counsels of moderation. They wanted to see Poland reroAstituted 
in her ancient territorial proportions, regardless of the politiCdi, 
demographu*al, and economic changes whieli have occurred in 
the intervening centuries; and the fact that under German in¬ 
fluence large territories had in the interval be^n brought to a 
high level of culture and prosperity was to them only an 
additional reason for a clean sweep of the dominant race, even 
m its chief strongholds, like Danzig. The result 1*4 that the Poles 
have persuaded the Allies to give them a large part of West 
Prussia, with control of its seaport and capital, which is as little 
Polish as Berlin or Tologne, a slice of East Prussia, which is to 
he cut off fegm the rest of the monarchy, and the rich industrial 
region of Upper Rilcsia, tliough that region ceased to he^nrt of 
Poland six centuries ago. In the rase of Upper f^il^a the 
motive for annexation is adniittrdly sheer cupidity. The mineral 
.wealth and the great iron wotks of the region are all in Oerinaii | 
hands, axul though in the Oppeln (ro\ eminent area the Poles Hre{ 
in a large mS]hrity. they do not speak pure I\)1ish and they have 
to a large degree kept aloof from the nationalist movement. ' 
What js of greater inip^irtanee is the lact that m T’pf>er Silesia | 
the Poles predominate solely in virtue of the present industrial | 
conditions, so that then presence there iin more creates a title: 
to jiOBSGBsion than does the presence of T’olish fFews in (certain t 
quarters of East London. « 

Let it«he added tJiat the greater part of the iuhahitants of the 
districts to be annexed in the interest of Poland, (lerinanA as well 
as Poles, are to be transferred to a new a11(*gianco without so 
much as ‘^By your leave I ’* As incidental results of th^-disas¬ 
trous territorial changes projxisedM relatively high civilisation 
will be placed under a distinetl^ower one; an o rd^ y and^ 
efficient system of government will replaced by one, yet to 
be organised, for which no one who knows the Pol^ will dare 
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to jpiredict order sod still less etBcieDcy; a nystom of locri admfaiis- 
ftration unequalled else^bare to the Continent will fidl to pieees; 
industry will be cri{4>led and ]^|g»lyaed; hundieds.of thoasands 
of workpeople will lose the the beneficent scheme 

of sqciql insurance^tin introducing ^aS^Oennany led the world; 
and the present radri enmities will be'accentuated a hundredfold. 

^ Of the territories to be taken from Austria it is not necessary ' 
to speak; Austria having died intestate, the Poles have recbuaed 
possession of the Habsburg riiare in the partition ol ISIS,* and 
here the claim was reasonable. It is different vrith Bussian 
Poland. Russia, though desperately sick, is not deafl, but far 
from it; in due time, if not dispatched by her too zr&nv doctors, 
most of them quacks, she will come out of her fever, and then 
she wilLcall /or an account of their stewardship from those who 
4^;e had charge of her affairs. The Allies are to-day rightly 
calling for the restoration to France and Belgium of all property 
apiAxiprinted by their invaders. Such a demand Russia will like¬ 
wise make as soon as she comes to herself, and it may be that 
Poland will have first to give back the territory which she has 
taken without peniiission. 

M. Kerensky has just warned the Allies against the mistake of 
infringing Russia's sovereign rights, and the warning was needed. 
What guarantee exibth that Russia will accept arrangements 
iiiadi' over Iut head? Without her acquiescence her frontiers are 
Iteing ievis€*d and huge slices of territory lopped off the old Empire 
111 all ^liroetioiis and converted into, or annexed to,i new States. 
Who an seriously believe that these transactions can possiblv 
Tast, be free from anxiety lest Russia's sympathies for the 
Allied cause will not as a consequence of them bo estranged and 
diverted into hoMile ehanneN, GcTinany, of course, being the 
tertiun gaudenst 

There are disipiieting signs that the Poles, in their eagerness 
to pli\y again a }>art in Kuro(x^an affairs in the grand style of old. 
are loading the Powers into a perfect quagmire of difficulty and 
danger. No sooner had' the lioundanes of New* Poland been fixed 
than they liegan to embark uixin a policy of aggression on their 
own account. Their loaders have left us in no doubt that it is 
their intention to extend the frontiers of the new State jnst to 
the extent of their wish and power. Several weeks ago General 
Haller was dispatched by the Allies (and at their expense) to 
Warniw.at the head of the Polish Army, and he heralded his 
arrival there with an incendiary speech, in which he said : **The 
Poles in Rpiz, Orawa, Rilesia, and Pomerania were calling to 
their bicfChers, and Poland w*ould not rest until they were rescued. 
If Poland ordered it, the Polish soldiers from the Carpathians 
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to the Static would extend her CrontierB et the tejfoiiet’B point,*’ 
That is a Pan-PdlomBin which pots'to thajblodi all we know cl 
Pan-Oennaninn. In their aml^n to tcmndk^ powerfid ini^^ 
State the Polea are now ioe territory, populated by 

other zacea, to which theyCave no claixn whatever, either, on 
historical or any other groonds, trusting that the Great Powers 
will be behind them with military force in the difficulties which 
are qjer)»in .to come directly the Bussian nation recovers the 
mastery of its own affairs. Disregarding the solemn pledge given 
on their behalf by M. Paderewski, they have invaded and appro- 
{riated a lai^ge part of the Ukraine, where they have proclaimed 
martial lewand are enforcing a regime of terrorism, and they 
are also bent upon the annexation of Lithuania. In this way it 
is hopel to create a State of thirty-two million inhabitantst barely 
one ha^f of whom will be Poles! 

It has been said of the Poles that they excite in everyone sym¬ 
pathy, but in no one confidence. Their action since tlie establish¬ 
ment of the Warsaw Government promises tt) coA them even the 
sympathy of those who have hitherto looked ii|)ou their national 
aspirations with goodwill. Lord Palmerston once wrote to Ijord 
Clarendon: ** There is a passion in the human heart stronger 
than the desire to be free from in justice* and wroyig, and that is 
the desire to inflict injustice and wrong u}M)U others ” This the 
Poles are |»roving. If the horrible massacres which have already, 
been committed upon the defenceless Jewish jiopnlation in rnrions 
parts of Austrian Poland are an indication of the spirit which the 
Poles intend to bring into their new national life, the pwpecl^ 
is a dismal one. What will happen wlien they try th^same • 
methods of government upon the (Tpnnnn**'’ It is not encouraging 
to read that nearly a million and a half inhabitants of Upper 
Silesia—^whose total {lopulation is <ml\ threenpiarters of a million 
more—^have signed a vigorous jirotesf against the cession of this 
tenritmy to Poland, declaring that if it ih fiersisted in they will 
resist it to the utmost by force of arms. 

Little prescience is needed in order to tell what will be the 
end of this scheme of aggression. A Polish publicist of fame and 
authority, who must be nameless, has given the^i^w Sarmatian 
republic a^life of thirty years at the outside. It needs great faith 
to antidpirie for it even so short an existence, for instead of 
endeavouring to create a new status such as Bussia and Germany 
might both have been willing to accept, the Poles have, deliber¬ 
ately gone out of their way to invite trouble. In this trouble 
other countries will inevitably be embroiled. Somewhere Poland 
will have to find both the money and fte armies whicffVil] be 
needed in order to carry out her ieaders'umbitious designs. Her 
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Abaady geeofOv/^m^^ bow «ba Qomoa toino 
ownan/if Upper SUaidajm'to be lej^y eipropriated in the 
intorba/ of complete Bwsih Bot fie difienlty of 

buying out the Oeno^ caietalistB/ii#j(fi^^ though it ie alone, 
is only part of ihejinnancial proUw involved in setting Poland 
on her feet as j^oing ooncem. The Poles being, in general, 
from no fault w their own, miserably poor, the needed money 
can only oome from two sonroes, Great Britain and America, 
since France has none to lend. Does the British taxpayer 
welcome the prospect of Polirii loans? Is he satisfied with the 
credit, and, above all, with the purpose? As to the military 
liability which will be created if Poland is organised on the lines 
proposed, one can only say : “Sufficient unto the day is the day’s 
evil.” Yet the prospect of the condition of the East of Europe 
'Ktor a brief span of Polish aggression in the spirit of General 
Haller may well excite feelings of anxiety and dread. 

-Tie stipulation of the treaty whu^ is intended to make it 
certain that Austria'(the German remnant of the mcmarchy) 
shall never be absorbed by Germany will hardly be taken 
seriously. “Never ” is a word which wise statesmen do not admit 
into their vocabulary. (German Austria cannot continue 
permanently as a detached and impotent jiolitical unit. Either 
she will return to the parent stodk, as child to mother, which, in 
lieu of a larger destiny, is the natural and rightful solution of 
the problem, or she will form the nucleus of a revived Habsburg 
I calm and the longer the first solution is delayed the greater 
may become the pnibability of the alternative. Perhaps this 
* larger tfehliny is anticipated for her. It is notorious that the 
dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire is now lamented by 
many people who were amongst its most active advocates/and 
that the conviction that in destroying it a great blunder has been 
committed is nowhere stronger than in France. The present 
eagerness shown by that countr}*, greatly to Italy's disquiet, to 
prove friendliness to Austria is not without significance. It is 
not likely that a democratic Austro-Hungarian federation, 
embracing as many of the now autonomous territories of the old 
Emigre as were •willing to come in, vrith the Emperor Earl as 
president, would be displeasing to France if only it pCTered an 
additional safeguard against her Eastern neighbour. 

liooking to the future, perhaps the greatest danger threatened 
by the treity of peace is that its too obvious policy of ostracising 
and isolating Germany will drive her into tlie arms of her com¬ 
panion ir^paisfortune, Russia, which was the effect of Bismarck’s 
similar policy towards France after 1871. Neither aristocratic 
nor miidle-claes nor peasant nor Bolshevist Russia bears any good- 
VOL. cvx. H.s. B* 
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«i4 towudaibe AUhb, whose iaoooeti&t, fittol, wd j«lQr pd^. 
hte diuuppcdnted monarohirtB, rcQpablicAu^ aad eodil levolQ* 
tionwndiTftlikd. Whstovor Govonun^t of Bosno nuy 

be, the way is ,abeedy pnlC^ for a npfnekment with h« 
Western neighbour. "Germany wiU recover end Bnidw wiB 
atiBO,” said Mr. Wmston ChurchiU a few days ago; “our polwy 
sio8ti be directed to prevent a union between German militanem 
and'Russian Bolshevism.*’ But the inspect of an alliance 
betw^ these two elements does not exist. the two are inoom- 
patible aijd they cannot mingle. The great danger \h that as soon 
as Germany and Russia iia\e iulicii agaiu into settled a*ays they 
will find'it to their mterest, as contiguous and interdependent 
empires, each animated by liostihty to Western Kuro|)c, to renew 
in a more intimate fashion the |ioiitiea] ties ol old.* (’oiumercial 
measures will almost certainly prejsire the via}. *Pbese may take 
the form either of a custoiiH iiirangeinenl or merely of^ thi* 
resumption by Germanj c»i that ptdicy ot economic laMietrution 
which has served licr ki \\ell m the past, yi liiih al*^) done much 
for the development ot Russian resoim'es yuite recently I hail 
the opportunity ot ilM'Ussmg this eoniingenc\ with a leader nf 
Russian opinion, who has bufleii*<i giieioii^h at the liand^ (»! 
the Bolslievist**, and hu^ little <au*M‘ to Ime tnMinan\, and he 
entirely confirmed thi^ \te\\ ‘’Most ceitaiiilv liussia and 
Germany will come tugf^thci again," be said "TbcTt' nia\ still 
be hatred of Germany at the {tresi>nt time, but it will kx>d f>aas 
away, for the Russian is a bud hater and has a slioit na itiorv tor 
wrong<% suiTcred. Nothing can pievent the icsumptiois^oi the 
close economic relations with Russia whxb tiermanv ^lul (‘iilti- 
vated so successfully }K>foi( the war. Siie will, in(lfH*d, (>e at a 
greater advantage than e\et, since during the war teiih of 
thousands ofOiTinans hu^e lemained in the country, and they 
now know Russia's need'- down to the last button.” 

The economic alliance, liowever, will inevitably lead to u 
political alhauce iinlehi laith (lermuny and Russia are biouglit 
into the League ol Nutions on eonditions which will rtH|u»e the 
radical modificatioij of the treaty of peace. Should such an 
alliance be concluded it is grf^atiy to he feared tliat its eilects will 
be moic^ serious for Great Britain than for any other Power. 
Poland may go, oi, at least, he rrxlucod to a Russian safrapy, the 
Prussian territories being returned to a revived Hoheussollem 
monarchy; France will long before have struck her tents-in the 
Saar Valley, and her immediate concern will be bow to retain 
Alsace-Lorraine. For On»at lintain, however, the ^ger will 
be in the Far East, for Germany will take care that all the 
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A Ilirtfaar aoonMMot auiety {Hrofmal to depiiTe Oennany 
pemiUMHii^ of eolflPiea. That ednoe of her odomee could not 
have been retom&l in any cireumetanoee, and that idie oould not 
have been allowed to re-<nter at once into custody of any of them, 
was a foregone conduioon. None the less, 1 believe that a great 
mistake has been made in closing the door of Africa to Germany 
with so nncerenionious and demonstrative a bang, and Hold that 
it would have been wiser, looking again to the lutugre, to have 
given her the hope of resunuiig her place m itluit spadoub 
oontment at a later date, iierhaiw on iivell-considered xxinditions 
of tenure and trusteeship, uhich might have applied to all 
(*olomai Powers alike Tlie Allies, it is tnie, have pleaded moral 
^justification for tlu^r action, rtr., Germany’s cruelty to the native 
populations, jnroving her unfitness to l>ear tlie responsibihty of 
empire; but the aorld at large u> hardlv likely to tind this plea 
convincing. Never'before did any one ol the Allies show the 
least compunction on account oi tliehe cruelties, though they were 
known of all men. and so little did our minti} trouble about them 
that as late as 191*2 11 it was negotiating treaties under whicli 
further ieintories were t<i liave been lianded over to German 
rule 

The light coium^ and the just coiiise, 1 still liold, was to have 
a<ted it*warils Gerniauv on tlio colonial quebtioii as we acted 
towoidb lielgiiim when the Congo excesses forced the I’owers to 
•active intervention. In neither case' was the nation as such 
respoi&ible for the crimes done in its name, m the case of 
Genuanv, indeed, both the Diet and the nation protested against 
them without cessation, but the military gang being m powei 
they were helpless The cine for the mi‘^oVbrniuent of the 
Pelgiaii Congo was the transfei of that region to the admimstra- 
tive eoiii|ietencc of the nation. Germanv, likewise, should have 
been given the opjioiluiiity of proving, in the changed political 
conditions, her cajiacity for just government, with the ptomise 
that, on such proof being forthcoming, she should agiun take her 
place amongst Colcimal Powers. 

What, however, has to be put on the debit side of the account 
here? • To unreflective }ieople it may seem tliat the removal of 
Germany from the colonial arena is an increased guarantee of the 
world's*j[>eace. What if the result should be just the reverse? 
By depriving Germany of any shaie of colonial empire we relieve 
her pro^mto of political rospousibiliiy and make her a free lance. 
What can the world's peace matter to a nation which is refused 
any idiare in its life? Henceforth, no country will be so free and 

B* 9 
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unfettered in her foreign relatione ae Oemiany» and as a ooned- 
quenoe so abk-to pledge her influence just<p’here her inteieett 
may beet be served. Wb||^c are doin^ is deliberately to 
encourage Germany to fall ba^into the egoisiq which ever aince 
1871 has been her curse, and which contril^uted so largely" to 
bring about the present world caJaniity. Worse still, we are 
giving to Pan-Oeimanism, which a moderate settlement might 
have permanently discredited and extinguished, a now lease of 
life, au^ the only justification it has ever had, for we are pre¬ 
senting it with a legitimate grievance. 

Meaii\\iiile) though German imperialism has tor the present 
been cbedked, Fiench and Italian nniierialitun has been inflamed 
to a ten'ent heat. Who will dare to say that this is a gain? 
The menace of a dangerous German nweudancy has been averted, 
but a new system of ascendancy no less disquieting has bc^eu sef^ 
lip in its place. That systcni is hud for all the Povters concernisd, 
but it is positively fatal for France, winch has ncithei the |K>pn- 
lation nor the wealth nor tlu* iiiibtar> necessary to the 

ambitious rdle which she is aspiring to fill Moieo\ei. while no 
one will regret that the machineiy of (leriiuin uiilitarisiu is to 
be scrapped, then* is aeith(*r guuraniiH* nor proini'^e that tlu* 
other Powers will xedun* their arniaiiieiiS curres|Xiii<lnigly. It h 
greatly to the credit of the British Prune Minister that he has 
resolutely advwated a policy of disariiiaiiieni .ill louiid 'Po the 
adoption of tj^at |x>]ic>, ho entirely laithtul t<* e\er\ pledge given 
to the British nation thioughoiil the wai, France lias lie^n tin* 
principal and the successful ohstnele. It is a ti.igic foet^lMt at? 
the end of a triumphant war .igaiiist (ieinian iniiitarisiii a Frc*nch 
newspaper, the Socialist //7/wwwin/c, i*. coiniielled to ask the 
question. “Is it (Teriiiany. freed from iiiiiitarisni, or France, 
delivered over to it, who i*. now the Mctor?" 

These are wme of the more oh\ious ot the iiiternationul iusucH 
wjiich are raised by tiie treaty oi jieaet*, and they cannot but 
excite profound misgiving m tJioughtful inindh! Tf it hi* 
admitted, as in faimcss it must be. that it was beyond the ]x»wer 
of Anglo-Saxon slatesmanship to arri>e at results which would 
have involved no risk to future peace, and imjiorted on tlie Allied 
Powers sf^narrower range of liability, the fact remains that the 
fate whii^ rules the affairs of men makes no allowauceH for even 
the ^st intentions. As Butler says, witli terse eoniiiion-sense: 
‘‘Things are as they are, and the consequences of tlielfi will be 
what they will be; why, therefore, are we deceived? ” 

Is it possible to liquidate all or any of these liabilities? Not 
now, perhaps, but later—by the revision of the treaty. Already 
a large body of public opinion in all countries is urging tbgt 



u an oiwMiy; foelijgg abnwd Hist until the Lm^m haa 
mwdi of the \ratl^ of the Ckofmoce them tviU be behind it no 
faith or confiden c e or enthuaiaWand that tina ocganiaation, to 
which the ejres ol the world were tamed with 'ao mncb hope, will 
remain a dead ayfiibol of ideala which the atatesmen of France 
had not the imagination to graap, the moral fervoor to appro* 
priate, and the ouarage to ^pply. In the meantime, the Faria 
i^oor woold be well adriaed to defer the entire qneatifitt of the 
Poliah frontiera. To execute the proviaiona of the treaty in ida- 
tion thereto —even tf it could be dom*—ui the preaept^aflammable 
Htute of opinion on all mdea might well lead to a maeaacre at a 
new war. 

Whetliea, and bow aoon, the iienalty and poaition of Germany 
^ a ill lie reconaidered by the Powera may dejiend more upon her 
iwii action than u|)on that of any other country. Her preaent 
• mtoreal la clearly to aign the treaty, subject to whatever proteata 
ahe may be a^iaed to make, and. having signed it, to make an 
honeat attempt to obaerve it. That would be the first step 
towards convincing the world that her change of government 
means ulxo a change of policy, of ideala, of heart. It must be 
Iwr aim and epdearaur to win back the lost confidence and respect 
of the natioiirt. It ih certain that a merely proaperons Germany, 
nr a Gmiiaiiy prednniiiiant in science or material accompliah- 
niciita and values of nnj kind, will never again imitreaa mankind. 
It she iH to Ik‘ roinstated in the world's eateem^it must be in 
• virtue of the moral and apiritual contributions which she is able 
to indkc to the contmoii life of humanity. Let Germany “make 
gocal" ill that way, and ahe would rally sympathy to herself 
from many aider, and most of all from those w)x> still hold that 
a war begun for righteouancss’ sake cannot,* without infinite 
harm to eivilisation, be allowed to end in a calculated vendetta 
and a scramble for loot. Nothing could prevent the reviaion of 
the eonditiona of |«aoe in favour of sneh a reformed and 
regenerated Germany, (or to inuntain all the present proscriptionB 
against her would be the limit of ungrisdom and impolicy. A 
peace of consent is iniiioBsible to-day. but a nviaion by consent 
may not be impossible to-morrow, and such a reviajpn may yet 
Itfuivi' the salvation of Kurope and a new and hopfifnl starting- 
point in the forward march of mankind. 

.* WuiLiAM Hamutt Dawbon. 
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'XL—Tub Eastbbn Fbomt, ' 

Ab Bttempi wbh made, m a provioiu article,^ to indioate the 
natore and scope of the opportunity which the sword has aforded 
to diplomacy. The statesmen oi the world have now got th( 
chanoe Sft' redressing many ancient wrongs; of meeting the legiti¬ 
mate wishes of many peoples long oppressed; of folftllhig the just 
aspirations of .kinsmen long divided, of relieving Europe from the 
haunting 'apprehension of imminent war; and, above all, of 
securing to the world, if not perpetual peace, at least a prolonged 
interval ior repose and recupcratiou. The pn^vious article *dealt in 
particular with the problem of the reconstruction of what, during 
the war, has come to be known as the ^Western front,” the 
dehmitation of the frontier between France and Germany on the 
one hand, between Germany and Belgium on the other. That 
problem was not an easy one, but it was almost simple as com¬ 
pared with that presented by the reconstruction of Eastern 
Bmope. 

In attempting to pass judgment upon the terms of peace 
imjKMed upon Germany—to anticipate thus far the verdict of 
History—stress must again be laid upon two points (1) tlie 
distin^n be^een the German Emim and the Prussian King¬ 
dom, and (3) me fact that ”Prussia” is pre-eminently an artificial 
product; that its several parts have been conjoined, not by the 
decrees of Nature, still loss of God, but by the violent and 
rapacious hands of man. 

What God and Nature have not joined man may put asunder. 
The modem kingdom of Prussia is the resultant of a series of 
aggiegations and annexations, all of which have taken place since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Starting from the 
Electoral domain of Brandenbuig, the Holieuzolleni have added 
field to field. The Duchy of East Pnissia fell in to them by an 
Erbveibrfiderung (familyscompact) in 16A1; the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia (1648) gave them the eastern and poorer half of Pomerania, 
the bishopilc of Cammin, together with the secularised bishoprics 
of Halbersfcadt and Minden, and the reversion (which final]]!* fell 
in in 1681) to the rich archbishopric of Magdeburg. These 
accessions of territory were mainly, be it noted, at the Axpenae 
of the “GcRuan ” Empire. There were daims, too, eventually 
conceded, upon certain territories on the Bhine. In 1701, 
Frederidk I. merged the dignity of a German elector in that of g 
( 1 ) The Trttiy of VinmBu By J. A R lltmoU Juns, HUS. 
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king! in PlmiliA. Jfk 1740 'ttm ewie to th4 tbone, thiA dl 
the nqrel liiie, Cerlghi'e heiOi VudesUk the Gteet. His lequisi- 
tians.were of groat im^ortaiioe fMbe making of modeni PtuBsia» 

The Silesian Duo&ies wove the firnit of two wiuts with Austria, ^ 
while **We8t PtusaSa’* roprosented Fvederiok’s share in the first « 
partition of Poland, though the great prize of Danzig and Thom 
was denied to him. That prize fell in to his successor in.l792, 
together with the prorinoes of Groat Poland, Posen, Ghiesen, and 
Ealisch, all, of oourse, at the expense of Poland. The last sot 
in the Polii^ tragedy was not long ddayed. The fiiiU partition 
was effected in 1795, Prussia’s share consisting of^the^prorinoea 
subsequently known as South Prussia and New East Prussia, 
including the city of Warsaw. 

^ That modern Prussia was “made “ at the expense of her neigh¬ 
bours is a fact which does not admit of contradiction; that a great 
Wrong was thereby done to her neighbours, particularly to Poland, 
has become the commonplace of historical criticism. Gan that 
wrong now be righted? Can it be righted without inwolring 
the perpetration of a greater wrong? Those are the questums 
with wUch the diplomatists in Paris have been confronted. How 
have they been answered? 

One observation must at this point be interjected. The caro 
of Poland is one which makes an irresistible appeal to the senti¬ 
ment of Rnroiie, and, indeed, of humanity. Few events in 
modem history have made upon the mind and conAnence of man- 

• kind an im])reBsioD so ineffaceable as the erasuie of Poland fr^ 
the n%p of Europe. The imposing extent of the old Polish 
kingdom; its jiecuhar place in the European polity; its function— 
not always adequately performed—as the outpost of Weetem • 
civilisation; the long diplomatic connection between Warsaw and 
Paris; the naked brutality of the methods employed by its neigh¬ 
bours to effect its destruction—all those things have made to 
generous minds a peculiarly potent appeal. Thus, M. Ciemen- 
ceau accurately interpreted the sentiment of Western Europe 
when, .in August, 1914, he exclaimed; “Poland will live again. 

By the will of Tsar Nicholas IT. ” (the words were uttered on the 
morrow of the Grand Duke Nicholas’s historic pEoeJamation to 
thtf Pedes), “supported by France and England, an*end will be 
put to one of the greatest crimes in history.” 

But the Polish case does not rest only on bisluirioal sentiment. 
There is a practical side to it as well. “Tja question la plus 
siroffisipemsni europienne est celle qni concenie la Pologne.” 

So Tallyrand wrote to Metternich during the Ckmgross of Vienna. 
Napoleon I. used words even stronger: “The future of Europe 
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of Iffapolecm’B pbtevation cannot hoce be dcMPOftateato J ; 

the reader who desiraB sudi JboumBtratiioii anay be retared to 
an admirable brochure by twPoliBh Btateamaa, Mr. Dmoerdd.^ 
Mr. Dmowaki's little book will appod with 'equal foree to the 
ardent advocate of the principle of nationality^ and to the stadent 
of Realpohtik, the diplomatist who still clings to the maxim of 
the ^'balance of power.** 

On tdl hands, then, it is agreed that Poland mast be reoon* 
stitoted. But how? The sentimentalists who are declaiming 
against the Treaty of Versailles, as a product of Biamarehian 
diplomaiqr* as a **peace of violence," comparable to the Treaty 
dictated by Germany to Bussia at Brest-Litovsk, may profitably 
be invited to explain how they would reconstitute Poland without 
“despoiling" Prussia. The naked truth is that it cannot bd 
dore. Modem Prussia is the product of a series of crimes. 
Europe has hitherto condoned them, partly m the stress of 
cireomstances too strong to be resisted. She has now the oppor¬ 
tunity of redressing them. Is it to be neglected? 

The diplomatists at Paris have decided that it is not. Poland 
is to be reconstituted, and is to recover from Germany (or as 1 
prefer to say, from PruMtia) “the greater part of Upper Silesia, 
Posen, and the province of West I^ssia on the left bank of the 
Vistula." But what of Danzig*’ Danzig presented a {lecnliarly 
knotty problem. “Poland,** it has been truly said, “is the 
Vistula, and^the Vistula is Poland." But whai is the Vistula 
without the great city which commands its months*’ That great, 
city is, however, fnredoininantly Prussian To give it to '"E^oland 
would contravene certain fashionable formnlfle; to give it to 
Prussia would throttle Poland. Danzig, therefore, with a cx^rtain 
amount of cirenmjacent territory, is to revert to the ])osition 
assigned to it in the Treatv concluded between Napoleon and the 
Tsar Alexander I. at Tilsit; it is to become a “free city,*' under 
the guarantee of the League of Nations.. Poland, however, is 
to be permitted to include it within the Polish Customs frontiers, 
“though with a free area within the port ”; to enjoy “the use of 
all the city’s waterways, docks and other port facilities, the 
control aqd administration of the Vistula, and the whole through 
raOway system within the dty, and postal, telegraphic, and tele¬ 
phonic communication between Poland and Danzig; provide 
against discrimination against Poles within the city, Sad place 
its foreigD relations and the diplomatic protection of its citiveuff 
abroad in charge of Poland." The device adopted may be^ dnmi^ 
one, it may be found diflScult in practice fo work it; but it is, at 
111 Zm <^fr«|jes par B. Bmowiki Farii - Gbliii, ISOS. 
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utth fl M h io ii rtb {ocqiite, md to do the aiyiwoin,ol jnrtice ^th 
tlie ttiiiiiiiiim o( Tideiioe to tbeu||uoeptihfliti6a of minoritieB. 

Tbi grevuDen of the eh«r]gel9hnBt the emugement is that 
it involeeB the diilntegrdlbn of Ftiwrie, and that it drim in a 
Fdliah wedge betwm the old Dnohy of East PmsBia and the 
Electoral do m ain of Brandenburg. That is true; but eriticB must 
remember that the original oonnectioii between the Dodiy and 
the Eleotorate was pnzely dynastic and arose bom the adSdental 
oirciiinetanoe that at the moment when, under Imther’s influence, 
the Teutonic Order was disBoWed (1525) the High )|[aflter of the 
Order happened to be a membei: of the Hohenzollem ‘family, 
though not of the Electoral brandi of it. At that time, and for 
Home years after the union of East Prussia and Brandenburg, the 
^uchy was held in fief from the Crown of Poland, while Poland 
retained the intervening territory of West Prussia, until it was 
filc&ed from her by the partitions of the eighteenth century. 
Arguments derived from historical origins are perhaps as little 
relevant to the live issues of politics as are medieval charters to 
the problem of the nationalisation of coal mines. The blunt 
questions which ihe diplomatists have practically to face are 
these: (1) Is Poland to be reconstituted; (2) if so, can it be 
reconstituted without involving the dismtegration of Brandenburg- 
Frussin ? The first having been affirmatively answered, there is 
nothing to be said, except to answer the second with an emphatic 
negative We may bewail the stern facts of phyai&l geography, 
Juit it is no use arguing about them. The irony of the sitnation 
* IS fha*t^hose who, while Germany was unbeaten, were loudest in 
their advocacy of the claims of Poland, are, now that Pcdidi 
aspirations are within measure of accomplishment, most anxious 
not to hurt the susceptibilities of Germany. They cannot indulge 
both sentiments simultaneously. 

No safeguards have, however, been omitted which could make 
the Treaty disporitions less distasteful to racial or religious 
minorities, whose rights and interests wrill be secured by Treaty. 
The predse delimitation of the frontier between Poland and East 
Prussia 'will depend upon the result of a pUbi9cite among the 
inhabitants of the territory affected. • 

On one point in the above arrangements there is likely to be 
aente oontroversy and possibly some concession to Germany before 
peace is* actually sign^. The cession of Upper Silesia to Poland 
would mean, for Germany, the loss of a most valuable and (mcd- 
dnolive coalfield. Taken in oonjunction with the loss of the 
Saar baSn, the loaa of Upper Sileria would render the industrial 
reoovery of (Germany very difficult; without that recovery 
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defbrfinee to the absteaet foimnfaB ot the J^katiste, 4Ukd a buk 
iBQogmtioa of the stem facts of the aotoai pditicd ntiia^ 
Sfeit. the broad result would not seem to' be inobiuuiteiit with , 
■■ ■' ■ 

Several matten, however, are left by the Press summary, of 
tto peace fprms in ambiguity. (Parenthetically, we may adc 
why it is that the public in this country should be denied access 
. to the precise terms of the Treaty, when it is circulating freely 
both in Germany and the United States? Such- secretiveness 
creates an atmosphere of suspicion entirely unwarranted by thb 
teims of the Treaty itself. The Treaty and its authosB. if the 
present writer’s reading of the terms be correct, have noting to 
fear from, and everything to gain by. the widest' publicity and the 
freest discnssicHi. But let that pass.) Not the least ambiguous 
is the provision in regard to German Austria. The summary 
meroly states: “The entire independence of German Austria is 
ihoognised by (Sermany," but it has been assumed that this clause 
is to be read as a prohibition of union between the Austrian 
Grehnans and the Federal Empire, or Bepublic of Germany. 
Should this assumption prove to be correct, it would seem that a 
.grave blunder has been committed. The diplomatists at Paris 
may well shrink from contemplating even this measure of wproxi- 
matioh to the dream of Mittel-Europa; but, if the German * 
Austrians desire to contract a union with their kinsmen to the 
nmrth. on what pretext Europe forbid the banns? It is far 
from certain that the German Austrians would welcome union, 
though for them it would solve many problems, economic and 
political; nor is there likely to be complete unanimity of opinion 
on the question among non-Austrian Germans. Many Germans 
have in the past recognised the advantage of maintaining a 
"Teutonic buffer” between the Teutonic Empire of Germany 
and the Slavs and Magyars. Is the validity of such oona'iderations 
likely to. be diminished by the disintegration of the Russian and 
the Habd>urg EmjAieB? Bold would be the man who would 
answer this question with an unqualibed affirmation. But this 
mify be asserted without hesitation, that if there be a genuine 
desire for union between "Austrians ” and Germans, there exists 
no power on earth—^not even the League of Natione—which Will 
.enlBce to keep them permanently apari. Let Europe^ieeall ^o 
leeeiit instances of similar attempts. The Boumanians of the two 
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eUe iodioil^ of Kei^eon IIL Europe' dedined; but the 
Bowma^iene took the bit into tbeu^m mouthe; both the Prind- 
pelitiee eleoted the nine Frinoe, end Europe bowed, ee gracefully 
as it could, to the accompKah^ fact. Twenty yean later the 
Ckmgren of Berlin tore up the Treaty of San Stefano, and decreed 
that Ihilgaria, in the intereats ol the balance of pouer in the 
Balkans, dionld be qdit into two halTos. Within a decade the 
Bulgers had set aside the artifidsl delimitatioii, and again Eurc^ 
had to aubmit. The moral is too obdoas to demand eafdrcement. 
It may not be pleasant to oontemplate a solid block of one hundred 
milUouB of Qennana united in a federal ropubbc, with its capital, 
ny, at Frankfort-on-Main, but it is too late in the day to deny 
dVen to beaten enemies the rights of ‘'self-determinatkm” or to 
ignore the strength of the forces which operate behind the facile 
phrase ^'nationality.” 

We have alread|y passed by an easy transition from the terms 
imposed upon Oormany to those which have been dictated to 
Austria. We may now proceed to examine the latter in some 
detail. 

"Austria,” sb Prince Metternicli once observed, “is like no 
other kingdom in its origin or its maturity.” The man in the 
street is, we may surmise, learning more of its origin to-day than 
he ever knew before; for history is retreading its footsteps with 
extraordinary rapidity. But let the man in the stiVet be wary 
as to accepting the services of the first guide who offers to con¬ 
duct hiA through the mazy paths of history. For to my 
astonishment I lately read in a journal, of high and deserved 
repute, these words from a special correspondent in Paris: "The 
)K>litical event of the week has been the official disappearance of 
the Holy Boman Empire^* Shades of Napoleon I! Did you 
after all, bungle that execution? Did yon shrink from laying 
your hands on that "hnary anachronism” which Voltaire bad 
long ago declared to be "neither Holy, nor Boman, nor an 
Bm|»re”? Has Lord Bryce written in vain? Have the 
ponderous but impressive lessons of Freeman failed to penetrate 
the popular mind? Ts there even one person who still nqpds to be 
reminded that the Holy Boman Em|nm "officially ” ditappeared 
118 years a^, or that two years before that historic passing 
them had come into being—^to the constant confusion of historical 
studento—the modern political entity known as the Austrian 
Empfab. JFhat Empire, though anathema to the historical purist, 
though derided as "ramshackle” by the democratic diplomatic, 
hac wsvwlhdeaB Baocessfolly held together a curious oemgerieB 



of Btata and has provided a yexj reflpeoteble idiputtata^^ for* 
ntedlq^ of peoples who, in the day (rf th^ **eBifeiunpitliNi,'* will 
probably find the prosaic ^s of week-^y ddmuiisteatm lev 
ea^, and even, may be, levagreeable than in the days.of their 
^'servitude *' they had imagined. But efllcieib<7, at we haiw been 
frequently reminded of late, can be purchased too dear. The 
sanguine may still have to learn that freedom is an expensive 
luxury. % 

The Habsburg Empire, like that of the Hcdienzollem, haq 
disappeared; but there is a striking difference between the two 
cases. The fall of the Hohensollern leaves Germany all but 
mtact; the* fall of the Habsburgs involves the disappearance, not 
merely of a dynasty, not merely of an empire, but of one 
of che most imposing I’owers of the luoderm world. The 
mosaic of nationalities, which wo have hitherto known as the 
Austrian Empire, or. with nuire simiblance. bnt less reality of 
aocuracy, as Austria-Hungary, was held together solely by 
dynastic cement. The Habsburgs, like the Hohenzollern, were 
by origin a Suabian family. The family ac(|uircd great estates in 
Alsace and in Zurich, Unterwalden and ljueeme, and in 1278 
the reigning Count Rudolph was elected King of Germany and the 
Holy Roman Em()en>r. Rudolph’s election wa^i due fiertiy to the 
absence of a dec^iont alternative, partly to his own talents as soldier 
and statesman, bnt most of all to the relative obhcnrity of his 
family and the insignificance of his hereditary imtrimony. Here, 
thonght thS electors, was a man who would ho dangerous to their- 
enemies, but innocuous to themselves. The Bishop of R&le 
formed a truer estimate of the founder of the Habsburg^fbrtunes. 
**Sedo fortiter, Jlomine Deus, vel locum Rudolphus occupabif 
tuum.” The prayer came from unfeigned lips, but it wa.s 
ambiguously answered. For nearly two centuries the connection 
between the Empire and the House of Austria was intermittent, 
but from 1440 to the extinction of the Empire in 1806 it was 
broken only by the three years' reign of Charles VII. of Bavaria 
(1742-45). 

Meanwhile, the Habshurgs gradually built up an imposing 
hereditary dominion. To the duchies of Austria and Styria, con¬ 
quered from Bohemia in the thirteenth century, were added in 
the fourteenth century Carinthia, and parts of Carniola, Tyrol, 
Istria, and Trieste. In the fifteenth century the marriage of 
Archduke Albert with Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor 
Sigismond, brought to the Habshurgs the Crowns of Bohemia 
and Hungary. The newly acquired crowns were temporsnly 
hMt in 1457, bnt early in the sixteenth century anothS' fortunate 
marriage brought them back. Thus was the hereditary domain 



of liui HibiiniiBB Iniitt ap. Thoir Ittair eonnaftioqn wifh tbe 
NethoiludB. witt 8p^ wA Italy, does not immediately ionomn 
118 . ISiere aie, however, one or ttP landmarks in their career 
which, in view of extemporary emts, it is important to recall. 
The first is the ThirW Years’ War. After the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia, the Imperial fanctums of the Habsbnrgs were reduced to 
a diadow. With the loss of Alsace and the Lorraine BidicfsicB 
to France, the centre of political gravity for the Habsbnrgs shifted 
eastwards. They began, in Bismarck’s famous phrase, to ’^gravi- 
tate towanls Budapest.” But, meanwhile, their position in 
Hungary was rendered more and more precarious, ^oif the one 
hand, by the rising spirit of Magyar independence, on the other, 
by the attacks of the Ottoman Turks. After the end of the 
seventeehth century the Turks ceased to take the offensive; but 
tlie difficulties with the Magyars were never really composed until 
aftei; the conclusion of the Atugleich m 1867. In the meantime 
much had hap))ened. The imperial structure had been finally 
shattered by Kajioleon; the Holienzollem had advanced by rapid 
stages to the first place in Germany, and in 1866 the Habsbuigs 
had been simultaneously driven out of Germany and Itidy by 
Bismarck. After 1867 the gravitation towards Budapest was 
even more iiiarki*d Bismaick himself cordially encouraged it; 
Lu i^icouragod also the Hubsburg iienetrstion in the Balkans. 
Ueliifdanti^V comiielled to choose between the frienddbip of 
Russia and Austria, he choM' the latter, and at the Congress of 
Herhirthc good offices of the Habsburgs were rowiMted by the 
t^adiuimstratiou ” ol Itosnia and the Herzego\ina. 

Henceforward the Habsburgs w'ere committed to the pdicy 
winch by slow hut sure stages culminated in the outbreak of 
the European war in August, 1914. 

The essential causes of that war were two * the internal diffi¬ 
culties of the Austrian Euif.Hre, accentuated by the growing self- 
coiiBciousncss and restlessness oi the Jugo-Slavs; and the con¬ 
suming ambition ol (icrimin>, in alliance with Austria, to 
dominate the Neai East, and si>, by securing a land route to tlie 
Middle and the Far East, to turn the flank of the Empire, which 
held together its scattc^ dominions and dependencies by 
dominant sea power. Hohenzollem and Habsburgs ^ere alike 
playing*for high stakes. The gamblers have lost, anf have paid 
for it. Two historic Empires have crumbled into ruins. 

Out of the ruins of the Habsburg Empire many new nation¬ 
states are painfully arising. They come into being under the 
sanction^)! the Treaty of Versailles - Czecho-Slovakia, with the 
new Poland, will be the rallying point for the northern Slavs; 
Jngo-SIavia far the southern branch of the same race; while the 



fiwwiiMi o( put of Ttanq'l'VuiiP and the BdKnrlSP to BMHBMlb 
wfll eo4^ Bontnaaia, eqgmented alto on tte eait Iqr the WMWty 
of part of Besnnbiaa to leuoe od a onoce inportaot nale ita 
hiatorie rdi«. BoDotaoia historieaUy trtditiooiBj 
Hot Mm ott miUeu de Vocian bIqvJ* The jpoiitioii of Bont)fi > ii ift4 
has always been an interesting one; it nwybecxiine one of flzst-iate 
importanoe to the European polity of fatoie; but its peth, 
even with the goodwill of the League of NationSi will not be 
devoid of stumbling-blocks. Still less will that of the new 
Cisecho-Slovakia or the enlarged Jugo-Blavia. There appears to 
be some'hope, as these pages go to press, of a tolerably satuh 
factory solution of the Adriatic problem. Whether IMy will 
permanently acquiesce in a settlement which nentralises Sinme 
and assigns the Dalmatian coast to Jugo-Slavia, time alone can 
tell. Meanwhile, Italy reaiis a rich harvest from the fall of her 
traditional enemy: the Trentino, thi* great oommeicial pqrt of 
Trieste, with the district of GoriKia-Gradiac*a,^ the western half 
of Istria, with Pola, the '‘Portsmouth of the Adriatic”—^theso 
represent, afwt from islands of the Dalmatian archipelago, 
immensely important accesiuons Itatv becomes undisputed 
mistress of the Adriatic. Tlic (lihenfniiglemeiit of other knots 
in the Near Eastern problem is not yet completed . there are the 
conflicting claims of Koumania and Jngo-Hla\ia, of Roumania 
and Bulgaria, of Bulgaria and Greece still to be adjusted; above 
all, there is the cardinal pnibleni presented hv Constantmople 
its^. It id idle, while negotiations arc still actively in progress, 
to embark uiKm a discussion ot these difliciilt (piestioijs. This 
article has been concerned with the liquidation of the two great 
Central Eurofiefln Empires: that of the llohen/ollern and that 
of the Habsburgs. Df that liqnidstioii only one im])ortant section 
remains to be considered 

Forty years ago Germany did not pos^ss one foot of territory 
outside the confines of Europe, and had not yet become oonscions 
of the lack of a colonial empire. To •this generalisation one 
exception ought perhaps to be made As far back as 1848 
Roscher, an eminent economist, Miggestcd that Asia Minor was 
the obvious shore to which Germany might look forward in the 
ultimate,partition of the Ottoman Empire. About 1870 the idea 
became nfore widely prevalent and more precisely di'findd. Ten 
years later a commercial association was founded in Berlin with 
a capital of 50,(XX),000 marks to promote the “penetration** of 
Asia Minor, while in 1886 Dr. Anton Sprengar, the distinguished 
orientalist, published a brochure witli the following highly sng- 
gestive title: hchylxmen daa reichste Ijand in der Vmmt und da§ 
loknendste Koloniiationsfeld fur dh Oegenwart. By this time 



tlw qC dMmiaitEf wm litllgr iiCNiaea to the poBdUlities 

dtlmd in Aito Mboi; and MMopotmto by the impeiidiiig jtowv 
iQtmi of the OMontaa Kaieer hirfiaelf paid iiwo 

cerenumial viaata to CcuiiriMhatim on the aeoond occaaion hia 
touT'estonded to Aleatine. and in a famoua apeech at DamaaeuB 
he took the '^three hundred million Mohammedans who xeTerence 
[the Turkish Sultan] as Xhalif ” (Sannally under his |»rotoetion. 
Meanwhile the Deutsche Bank had eatoblished a branch at Con- 
btantinople; the port of Haidar-Paaha had been oeded*4o the 
“German Coatipany of Anatolian Railways/* and a convention 
had been concluded fw the oanstmction of a railway«£ram Gon- 
stantinopie to Bagdad. The whole policy was odnceived with 
coDBjACuous abihty, and ita execution pushed on with charao- 
tpnstic taneigy. The dream of an Asiatic Empire has been 
^dissipated by the issue of the great war. The future of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia still hangs in the babmce; what we do 
know for certain is that it will not be moulded by German bands. 

Other dreams; not less substantial, have suffered a similar tote. 
Between 1880 and 1900 Germany underwent an industrial revo¬ 
lution A laud of rural peasants was transformed into a land of 
urban industrialists, i^opulation increased with great rafadity, 
and sought an.outlet in emigration. For some years Germans 
a eie emigrating at the rate of *200,000 a year. Once the emigrants 
lelt Germany they aere lost to the Fatherland. Gemany 
suddenly awoke to the need for colonies In 1884 she made a 
toiritoKial start m Africa. In that year she estabUbhed a fannal 
»pmtectoratc o\er the whole of the coastland of South-West Africa 
fwith Ihe ini][x>rtant exception of Walfiadi Bay) from the Orange 
Rivet to Oaiv Frio; she annexed Togoland and the Cameroons in 
the north-aest of the aame continent; while in the Pacific die 
acquinMl the gieater pari of Samoa, the northern coast of New 
(tuiiioa, and the Now Britain and othei islands, since known as 
the Bismarck Archipelago A year or so latex, the German East 
Africa ('oinpany was.established, and rapidly acquired a large 
territory on the east coast of the African continent. The ptogiesa 
of German “colonisation “ was thus amazingly rapid, and within 
three years she aas in possession, thanks in large part to the good¬ 
will of England, of an overseas Empure extending over 1,000,000 
square miles of territory and embracing a native popolation of 
over 12,000,000 persons. One thing only did these colonies lack. 
All that Governmental forethonght could provide was provided; 
all that administrative skill could devise was effected; Germany 
could fgrnidi higbly-trainad offieials, ]denty of soldiers, a well- 
diaoipiiiiad police; the one element die could not supply was— 
oolontota. It Germans emigrated they preferred to live under 
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aJin iaga; but, in foot, tbe tide of etnigntian Mon ataeken^ 
unte tfatt inSfluanoe <rf rapidly developing Jiome indnateiM. Of 
late years, tbe Pbn-Gennan^ave frankly faced tbe aitnatioii 
and have baaed tbeir ‘^oolonb crusade nim tbiee gtaonda: 
the demand for raw materials of tropical ongin; for pointB of 
strategical advantage; and for cannon-fodder. A Colonial 
Bimpire, in the Bnglidi sense, was a vanished dream; all the more 
fervently did Germans embrace the project of an overseas Empire. 
calcnlaM to supply the defidencies and to extend the power of 
Continental Germany. 

Had tbe Central Empires won the war that project would not 
only have beSn reahsed, but vastly extended. Even defeat might 
not have involved the loss of the German colonies in Africa had 
not German colonial admimstration outraged the eonsdence of 
mankind. Germany has been arraigned at the bar of public' 
opinion, and die has been adjudged guilty and sentence^ to 
forfeiture. 

The Colonial Empire of Germany, tlie product of a day. has 
fallen in an hour. Securus judicaf orhta terrarum. By world- 
decree that Empire will pass, for the most part, into the keeping 
of the Power which thus far has shown the most conspicuous 
genius for colonial administration. Whether it passi^s in full 
Miverdgnty. or under mandate from the ijeagiie of Nations, 
matters little. Without fear of contradiction and without 
hypocrisy we may affirm that ever since the painful lesson taught 
by the loss our first colonial empire we ha^e conceived of 
empire less as a possession to be enjoyed than as a trust to be> 
administered. ^ 

Fair 111 our lot, bdcI is our heritagi 

Humble ye, uiy people.... 

The ** sturdy patriot of the world alone '* may carpingly enquire* 
whether Germany, too. is not entitled to **a place in the sun.” 
That depends surely on the use she made of it when, largely by 
the complaisance oi her neighbours, slie uas allowed to occupy 
it. On that jxiint the verdict, as we have seen, is unequivocal. 
The trust die has abused must, therefore, pass to another. When 
the dust in which the diijlomatists at Paris are at present involved 
has been dissipated, when men have leisure to reflect upon the 
meanix^ of all that has been aocomplished in the past months, 
this, with much else in the Treaty of Versailles, will be seen in 
true jperspective. The world will then realise tbe truth of 
Bossuet’s aphorism: Qiuind Dim efface o'est qu*%l se pripare d 
ierire, Ve^y. out of the ruins of the old world the eq^ergenoe 
of a new world may already, in outline, be discerned. 

J. A. B. Mabbiott. 
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TBB OoiinaaiMhr-iniC^ief of our Ezpediiioiiaiy Foice 

to Femoe hM lindana infoliuble mnoe to the ritiiig ganetstkm 
of Bkitiab ofiom bj the paUiotokMi hie own etotj, whatever 
the mente of the oontroveny which it hae given riae to may be. 
Monover, the ind ig na t ion at hit induoretiona and hu want of 
good taato eeem to the wiBer aotnewhat exaggerated. The book 
IS the minor of the man; its very mistakee ate inetruOtive, nor 
need anyone take a an^ aooonnt as goepel. It ean*be gbeclmd 
and ounpated with several others. After all, the omtention that 
military affairs am beyond the ken of the pnbho, that military 
ImiclerB am eaoroaanot and exempt from critutsm, dietonoal 
indignatiim abont "the living and the dead,** am all miriAa^tiiig 
and inspired by interested motives. Even the greatest of living 
m dead statesmen and oommanders most begod^ by the veicdict 
of history, and that verdict is likely to be jnstest when the red 
facts are acoesaible to the historian. Democracy u the pretended 
creed of politicians and newspaper proprietors in these days. 
Why, then, may pot the peojdo know what has happened in the 
most critical days of their history? The exigencies of war fonnd 
the pretext for keeping the nation m ignwance of its most vital 
affurs for nearly five years, and war certainly imposed restrictiona 
<Mi newa Nevertheless, the greater misfortnnes of thff war would 
pfobably have been avoided if. at the beginning, all the facts of 
the cane,* including the news of mistakes and disasters, had been 
pobbshed m England, instead of bemg published in Germany, in 
America, throughout neutral countries, but concealed from the 
Bntidi people, whose duty it was to redeem them 
Some of French’s narrative will be modified by others; 
some of his conduMons will be rqected by the best expert writers, 
and some of his personal prejudices and impulses will perhaps 
reduce the weight of his authonty, while proving the sincerity 
and spontandty of his work, but it is undeniable that be has done 
good in the main by shed^g light on the mystery of the first 
great battles of the war. Besides, the precise folk vdm^shndder 
at revelations have got to nerve tfiemsdves for much* greater 
dioeks em long. Too many oompetent witnesses am preparing 
to testify, not only about 1914, but also about 1916, the Somme 
Campaign of 1916, Passchendaele and C<amhmi, 1917, and finally 
about tile Jbattlee of 1918. * The stream of revelations has only 
just begnn'to flow from the rook of discipline. 

(1) UH By miUlIanilHa ViwooM nwdt (OoartsMs) 
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nuMFfc' ioaco^BgibAt^ laa^ 'iii^ 

in the past, for a ymb^: i^ conpeeiM or' \ 

Oie Titai facts. Wke, fc»r ^e i^t time in hlstcny^/ 
^ Cdminander^ not only is telhnff hie own stocy fwhik 

the faotk are fresh in his memory, but *ho one can read Jiia 
po^ without the conyiction that be is frankly and heartily 
lei^Baling the true story so far as recorded information has made 
it ppasibie to do so. The book is therefore a History, a work of 
art, and a State paper of inestimable vdiie. For.many other 
reasons also the narrative of the campiugn in France of 1914 
stands out ^ven among the gigantic conflicts which followed, 
because* this campaign alone exemplified typ^al warfare, the 
war of march and manoeuvres, in which the acueoce and art of 
war had full play. The subsequent struggle so heraicallp wa^ed 
by our troops against the Germans was of the nature of a gigantic 
siege, a siege in which the Allies were alternately the beleagflered 
and the assailants, and in which our Army held but a sector of 
the fortified lines with fianks protected by our Allies or by the 
sea. In 1914, too, our old Regular Army crossed swords with 
a great numerical superiority of the cream of the German host 
at concert pitch and undamaged by war, whereas subsequent 
campaigns were fought between improvised and only partially 
trained forces on both sides. For the student of war the events 
of 1914 will always surpass in interest and in value the vicissi¬ 
tudes of tfaft later campaigns waged materially on a far more . 
extensive scale. ^ 

Viscount French's narrative begins with his suddensappoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief of the Expeditionary Force. He had 
resigned the principal post of the Army Council on the preceding 
spring on account of the Irish question, and was thus at a con¬ 
siderable disadvantage in resuming the threads of the tangled 
skein. Nor had the Cabinet in his absence arrived at any very 
definite scheme of action to meet the long-threatened emergency. 

At the first Council of War at which the corps commanders and 
other high military officials were present it was still under dis¬ 
cussion as to whether our Army should go straight to the assistance 
of our French Allies, or whether an interval of time should be 
taken ^vantage of to increase our forces so as to launch them 
agunst the German flank at the most opportune place and 
moment. The new Commander-in-Chief decided in favour of 
rapid intervention, and the assembly of our troops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Maubeuge was immediately undertaken. 

The straggle thus begun was not unequal. On tiSe Bastenoi 
frontiers of Germany the RussianB were preparing to strike with 
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fttpirior foTOM At tfaa half-doieii army corps left tq guard the 
FililMtland« besidas ipTsdiag Austria. The hol4 mTaahm'of 
Belgiiim by the enemy had oertai^ given him some strategical 
advantages, but at price of fatmpng the Belgian may, about 
100,000 field troops, mto the field, while the seven millumii of 
Belgian inhabitants bmt the columns of the invaders. The Kaiser 
attacked France with 34 army corps, about one-and-a-half million 
soldiers. The French army numbersd thirfy corps by the eve of 
the Marne, and the British three. Thus there was an approtfmate 
equality of numbers in the West; the Allies were fighting close to 
their arsenris and reserves, so that the optimistic sj^t of the 
British CSommander may well seem to have been justified- Our 
author is very restrained in criticising the French High Command, 
bqf the story requires that the false conception of the campaign 
ft Gendlri JofEie’s headquarters should be noted. It was there 
assumed that the Germans would not have troops enough to 
attempt any important offensive action west of the Meuse, and 
the whole French deployment was planned oa that hypotfaesiB. 
When the enemy threw nearly half a million of soldiera across 
the Meuse for a great outflanking manmuvre the French chiefs 
were too slow in grasping the situation, and in taking the neces¬ 
sary counter mtasures. Maubeuge constituted an excellent 
rendezvous for the British Army on the original hypothesis of the 
campaign, but the German outflanking march rendered it quite 
unsuitable, and the first action at Mona found our line facing 
north instead of east. Moreover, the failure of the^ve French 
armies to bold the frontier between ns and the Vosges almost 
immediitely placed our little Army in extreme peril. Small 
credit is due to the Staff ofiirers who planned the opening of the 
campaign, for the contingency which actually occurred might 
have been guarded against. 

Four rivers—^the Seneffe, Dender, Escaut, and Lys—cross the 
Belgian plain from south to north. They flow, roughly, parallel 
to one another, about a day's march apart. If our Army bad been 
assembled at Lille, and had formed up so as to outflank and 
prolong the French line, uhile at tbo same time threatening 
tho flank of the Oormans, our relatively small numbers would 
have exerted a far greater influence, and in case I^luck had 
marched against us with the bulk of his forces, as he did at Mens, 
we dionld have enjoyed the following advantages. A broad gap 
would have been opened between EIuck*s army and the German 
main body, through which French cavalry and other farces might 
have pcuqp^ted. We could have fallen back from one strong 
position to another, still covering our base, f.e., the Channel Ports, 
and efcSW threatening the flank ^mimnwAAtiima of the enemy. 
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diqpcMdtiaiu for the rdareating tntopi stall. Ap|Miaiitlgr» iba Bliff 
hid tM yet jMgaiied the oapaoity fxx ocavtiolliiig the vait trafle 
of their anny» nor of gettu^j^MMit alternately on lioreeback and 
motor, aooording to cmnunmEuses, which i%iiow neoeMaiy. At 
any rate, we loot 16,000 men, mostly priaqaers, who wera'inter* 
oepted on the retreat during the 27th, and eighty gone, with 
much neceaaaiy equipment. 

The poaitioo of the Brituh Comniander-in-Chiei at nigfatUl 
on Atig. 27th was almost appalling. The greater part of hia 
army had fought a victorious battle indeed, from which he had 
been pefbonally absent, and m the subaequeni retreat diaastrons 
oonfuBion had taken place. The fury of the German pursuit 
liad compelled our trooj[)8 to prolong their march with great 
resulting fatigue. The two corps of the Army were stilT separate^. 
Our Alhes were unable to contain their opponents, and the 
existence of the Bntiah Army depended on the leadership of 
Allenby and on the reaistanoe which his 5,000 horsemen could 
ofter to the pursmt of two German cavalry divisions, followed 
closely by hall a dozen German infantry divisions. Sir John, 
however, mamtained his sang-froid, and successfully reassembled 
the Army m the Valley of the Oise, hzmg his own Headquarters 
at Compi&gne, where he remained till Aug. 8 IrC. The victorious* 
progress of the Second German Army under Von Bhlow, which 
threatened once more to isolate us from the Fifth French Army, 
compelled ^ British to continue the retreat to the Marne. The 
book then proceedh to relate the interviews and exchange of views 
which Sir John French had with Joflre and Laurenzac^ and the 
differences of opinion whidi arose It wdll be seen that the 
|x>8ition of the Britisli C'omniander-m-C'hief was most illogical 
and difficult; the course of events constitutes his justification for 
the energetic attitude which he thought fit to adopt, both to his 
French colleague and to J^rd Kitchener. 

The most dramatic incident described in the early chapters 
of Lord French’s book is the visit of Lord Kitchener to Paris 
during the retreat, and the interview between the two held- 
marshais. The author narrates that Kitchener was sent to Paris 
by the Cabinet to remonstrate with the (>ommander*in-Chief on 
aocountpf his decision to retreat south of the Mamc before taking 
part in another battle. Before anyone can form a sound q^nnion 
on the controversy which is thus initiated he must know what 
deqmtches the Cabinet in Tiondon received from the French 
Gbvemment. Judging by the official account of the retreat, 
publUhed in the French War Office in 1916, and repeated by M. 
Gabriel Hanotaox in his Enigme de Ohofleroi, it was the 
premature retreat of the British Forces which compelled the 
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of the writer, who wiw pweent with the dizih Erencsh Amy, on 
Sir John Bteneh'e left, thie ri^j^ement is untrue, and our 
C(|inmander-i&-Chief is right iOooncLudmg that if he had not 
acted as he did bothi hia flanks would have been turned, thus 
exposing his army to isolated disaster. 

On the otiier hand, it may be that the London Cabmet received 
deceptive informaiion from Paris, which mduoed them to di^tch 
the Secretary oi State for War to ocmfer with the Oommanmc-in- 
Chief m the field, and to verify the situation from personal 
observation. It is further to be observed that under tbe Army 
Council system either the Kmg m person or the Secretary of 
State for War is actually the Oommander»m-Chief of the whole 

K iorces, oi which an expeditionary force is only a detachment. 

B, if a situation had arisen which demanded the mtervention 
of the Chief ot the Army, the Cabmet had no choice but to act as 
it did. Actually, Lord i^ench had accurately gauged the mihtary 
situation, which doubtless became evident to Kitchener, even in 
Fans If a stand had been made on the Aisne mstead of on the 
Marne by the whole Alhed Ime, a great German victory would 
almost oertamly have been the result; and if our small Army 
had stood to hghir alone it must ha\e been destroyed by weif^t of 
numbers, nor could the Sixth French Army have taken the 
offensive on the Ourcq earlier than it actually did, t.e., Sept. 6th. 

The Kitchener incident, as well as the considerations arising 
fiom the iiobtuig of the Bntish Army at Maubeuge, me battles of 
Mods and Ijo Cdteau, the disorder on the retieat, and the lack 
oi co-oi(iination between the two wmgs of the Bniish Army, all 
contain mihtary lessoiis of the highest importance, which all 
who aspire to the coinpiehension of the art of war sbonld carefully 
study It will be seen that Sir John French’s mstructions were 
self-contradictory Ho was ordered to mamtain his mdependenoe 
oi Qeneial Jofiie as if he had an mdependent military mission and 
objective, and yet his titiops were posted as a component part ot 
the French line ol battle importance of our base, the Channel 
Poits, was lost bight ot, and corps commanders were posted to the 
Army frexa London in defiance of the expressed wishes ot the 
Commander-in-Chief No military officer was recognised as 
Commander-in-Chief oi all our forces, so naturally enough the 
commander in the field resented interference with or mqpectkm of 
his oommand. The problems of co-operating with a Continental 
ally had never been properly studied, neg had the oompetent 
oAoers been found to mamtam what is te^nically called Usmoii 
between the armies of the two nations so as to ensure haimeny 
of aotioB. These pioblemB and defidendea in our system exsictsd 



/.:Ql'’j|b.J|j^^iii\gaaflnliidlm mort^ hm ob’v|Mied’'<|iiir;;iMdiik i 
iof .diintL That two natioBal annies cah wiik Jb 

aiii|^ chief had bean diowa lifFaltiagfalii'a 
caceer of idctoiy, bat tiieii h»: aUk« irm di^ too 
glv^to acoei^ a.kAd fxom WoUington. Moraotor. the Britnb 
Staiff at HuOf pedbd was the niost eompetoat and espermoea in 

Vyiiile tiM chapters Which describe the battles of the retreat 
are iHib most thrilliiig in ihei)obk, the namtive of the events on 
tile Marneand Aisne, ol the c^at coantermarch to th^ nortii, and 
of the 0 ]^ battle of Ypres» is of weighty and absorbing interest. 
The long and rapid retreat, rather than the eniemy's attacks, had 
ezhansted our army, so thatait was unable to strike either en the 
Mameor on the Aiime with the force and energy'which it'subse¬ 
quently showed. It may be that the enemy formed a, for him, 
fatally low estimate of our troops from these battles; there is 
strong evidence that, such was the case. On the muddy banks of 
the Yser the Brititii soldiers surpassed themselves, however, and 
once again redeemed the shortcomings of theif rulers. Probably 
Lord Frendi is correct in his opinion that if the enemy had 
broken through our lines on the Yser and captured the Channel 


Porto, the ^saster would have made complete victory impossible,, 
although the further deduction that the Germans could and would 
have invaded England will not be so generally accefi^. It* is 
perhaps a pity that the author did not say more of the French 
diare in this tremendous battle, for, under General Foch, they 
supplied as many troops as we did to the defenct; of the threatened 
sectors, and their fierce resistance to the German rush was only 
second in degree to ours bkcause our Army was the focus of the 
GEerman effort. Not only was the first battle of Ypres one of the 
greatest military feats in our history, but more than any other 
battle of the war, was a triumph gained by magnificent oo-opera- 
tkm of British and French leadership and troops. As our Com¬ 
mander in this immortal victory, Lord French is entitled to a 
groat pl%ce among British genends, regardless of the coqtroversieB 
which the conduct of the war has aroused. 

With the battle of Ypres Lord French closes his narrative of 
opentions, but he adds ehapters of criticim directed against the ^ 
f Oalniirt then in office, and against Earl Kitchener, the Becrotory 
for War. Mr. A^nith has replied at eonia length in 
; to these eritidams, and there are some obaervatkiM 

l-JW) te ^ on the matters in dispute. First, it is a safo vtaskaef ^ 



fnm ft viilft dUhentfiln^poiak, iritt won — to jjrtirily or 
oftiitftlj both <ti>tingaiAftd p o ^ fy ii to wbon tfaftf UaoM ooo 
•aothn j ho iHU, howowr, other and not leae iralf^ 
oritUam to mafcft ofi their pnUki aeto, pertuuiidjr on too 
n^ponabili^ ot toe GowomeDt to too difficult, aey, ftlauet 
deqpeiftto, eitafttioa tram o[hieb thej colled npon lend Franoh 
to deliver the notim in 1914, and too ahnghto a( gallont ^ptiah 
lade which their tamgausy tacUca invclvad. 

It is ratoer romailiablo toot lend Vtench baa aotohig to my 
abentth^ atrategy which only eent four diviwnia tofhe firat battlo- 
fiold, taz^y toUowod by two otheri within a month, wheh mom 
troopa were available, and atill mom that he re&aiaa trcan 
cntjiciaiiig ’tha taihira to teinfoice the Britiab line on the Taer 
during October, 1914, from the tcoopa ua el e a ei y zetained in Great 
Britapi. A brother offioer, deeonbing the battle to the writor 
M'lthm a week ita doaa, aftid: “We had plenty of a mmunit i on , 
but no one to &ia it og.’’ Artillery ammunition waa certainly 
deficient in the battle, and aubaegueatly, bat ahcnt of a judioial 
Court of Enquiry oi expert idSoera, it u not poaaible to deoida 
whether the War Office could have prodnoed incteaaed aanlia* 
by that date. It ia certain that great eSocts were made, and 
tlut muther ex^ienHc nor trouble waa lacking to 8up|dy too Army 
in tbc field. There are more grounda to the aerkma oompiamto 
oi J.,ord French that in the a]inng of 191S trainkm^p ot ammn- 
mtiun Were rolling Miuth fur a camimign m Turkey, while the 
.\mi) 111 France had nut enough to a amgle {iitched battle of 
tlie luudeni burt. 

Here, again, strategy and military policy were at fault. 
Lord Kitchener was at the naiue time War llinuiter and Com- 
uianderdn-Chief, aa Mr. Winston Churchill ia now. Be had to 
make the ifiaua for all our armieh, but had not the teebnioal 
kiiowledgi' of European war, nur tb<> trained general ataS which 
the task required. The only oxenoe to the diveraion to Gallipoli 
would have been ita oucceoH, and toot buccoob was not to be belied 
for by the metboda adopted. The Government, in fact, omdd 
not np its mind upon which theatre of war to strike with ita 
tM.'gimHtw strength. Neithiar army was cquipfied ea it'toould 
have been, and both failed. 

tlnqnastomably, too, the iodgmant of posterity will be very 
aevere upon toe Libeial Govemmenta, and espedBlly the Seoca* 
tary of Rtate for War, Haldane, end upon Asquith in toe yearn 
imma&tdip pceeeding toe ontbreak, beoanaa these Miniaters wm 
wall awan of the peril of war, knew perfeotiy well that the pdity 
cl aopporliBg nranoe and Buaaia muat eventually lead to a eriria, 
voii. ovi. >.s. a 
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uid yet nduoed our tooNw end peraoilted the nation to ba |nao- 
tioally diaanaed in tbe all-impcirtant weapona of ^ploaivas^ h^ay 
field gniUf rifles, berite other war materiel, of wl^ we 
had not the machineiy or tbe^igrediantatior mannfaetiiEe .in 
Aogust, 1914« For many months we weretquite nnaUe to obtain 
even dothing and personal equipment to the patriotic stream of 
vdunteers who flocked to the colours. Our preparations in no ^ 
way jjorrespQn^ with the policy of the Cabinet nor yet with the 
notorious trend of European cvenlH. A yot more heavy oon- 
d e mn as iqn will be visited on the Prime Minister who, in August, 
1914, quailed before the difficulties of enforcing National Begie- 
tmtion* The failure to impose equal liabilities on all the King’s 
subjects had the most fatal consequences. Not only did it sacn- 
fioe m turn the best (dSoers and men before the* neGessary 
numbers were raised by oonscriptiQu, but it swelled the inordinate 
0 ^ of the war and has landed us in a morasb of debt and economic 
disaster fmm whidi it is not evident yet that we can raise the 
Empire in credit. 

In 1914, there was a disposition to worship Lord Kitchener as 
a demi-god; now there seems a disposition to blame him because 
he did not accomplish the impossible. To have called into being 
factories, stores, machinery, iruops, and leada's as fast as they 
wore needed ivas quite impossible, and il in the future we rc\crt 
to the methods whidi prevailed briorc the war w‘u shall have the 
same expegieuco when next wc have iu defend our national 
existence m arms. Lord Kitchener was a great statesman, 
a great Colonial Governor, and ior Colonial wars a ^mpetait 
^^Cton ma n d er-in-Chief. An administrator ih not uccessarily an 
orgai^er; there is a imiifusion o1 ideas as to tins fact; uoi 
has it ever been recognised in J'mgland that Colonial expe¬ 
ditious require a different tyjic of mihtary leader from Kurojxsuu 
war, which is a mighty md complex development of the art of 
war. Of course, there are important elements in common, but 
Euro^au war needs long and very s^iecial stud}, a ioct recog¬ 
nised in every country but our owti. No single man, even if he had 
made the art of war, and not the art of administration, his life's 
study, could have solved Ijoid Kitchener’s difficulties wdth siice^^Rs 
unless hg had been assisted by a trained and eajKibie staff. This 
staff did not exist when the war flamed up, nor Ibad Jjord 
Kitchener the personal knowledge of the cc^rps of officers to 
enable him to choose the staff officers whom he needed in time. 
In this resjject be was badly served. 

Tet another fact stands out very clearly in the light thrown 
opon the 1914 campaign. Not only had our leaders been educated 
to what continental military writers call Colonial wars, as dis- 
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tiaA from "Amftm tf gnn^ peibqM» on aceoanfroC 

thii diaaitnalari^y of fdb tom ecmthaiBPtri anniei, tibe offioeca who 
had xiaan to tba moat important iryta at the War Offioa and to 
the moat important Vwnunanda in the field bad won their pim 
by akiU and patienee ha admimatratiTe rather than aa eseontiye 
olBfleci. In peace, admimatration evidently eonnta te more in 
iihmediate xeaalta than strategy or taotica. No one ever beard 
' of an officer gaining rapid promotion in oor Army by bIqU^ at 
manoeuvrea, by eshibitiag eupnrior gifts in strategy, tactioB, 
leadership, or powers of instruction. Some executive officers, such, 
for example, os Lord Fiencfi himself, emerged fnan the Boer 
War, but generally speaking, all the competitors for the first places 
were adm^iatrators, not necessarily fighting leaders, or experts 
in«troop-leading. This characteristic d our Army has exerted a 
tremendous infiuenoe over all the events of the war, and it is not 
reasonable to blame either Lord Kitchener or 2dr. AsquiA for it. 
The causes are far more remote, and, to a great extent, Bptmg tom 
our national lack of imagination, from lack of histori^ educa¬ 
tion, and from the absence of any clear-cut n ational pohey, whose 
* exigencies would have sharpened our wits and brought out the 
need for evolving si^atogists and tactidanb to prepare for possible 
wars. 

The Briiiab i^euplc have dibpla 3 ed the highest courage and 
tenacity during the great war, and the average soldier prodoced 
both b\ \oluntur> and compulsory service fought ^better than 
’ any rival on the blood-btaiiied fields of France. These soldiers 
were adequately led by the regimental officers and well supported 
hy the patriotism and energy ot the nation as a whole. Tto 
information now forthcoming, however, tends once more to drive 
home the oft-repeated lesson that the niabters of the most difficult 
of practical artb cannot be found in a burry nor produced without 
long and careful training. There is too much to know, too much 
to be thought out before ripe and rapid judgment in difficult 
eiuorgencies can be counted upm. It is for these rea s o ns that 
other States besideb GermanyiTrence and Bussia, notably the 
I United States of America, have devoted money and attention to 
the higher education of the General Staff of their Army, and not 
merely to the mechanical or administrative side. A fair criterion 
of the relative value of the (ieneral Staffs ot the great States of 
the werid before the war was to be found in the literature which 
they rmpeettvely produced. 

Gbcsl Battixb. 
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OCB AIB SBBVXOB. 

Tbs hto mr wm fnU of rarpriiw, bat ufthing bis iitnnitfMiiJI 
ttie paojplB «t this oasatsj sod the Empive sod the tpoild mom 
thstt the devslopment oC the Air Sanioe io suooeHfBlI; mskuig 
bettle. Veiy Ist^ Visoount Btesch, in the srtioles of his book ' 
whi^hsm beeo appesnng in the DaUf T«i«grafk, ssid that after 
the first few battiis General Foch and hfanaelf, who bad fought 
upon thp old linea, tealiaed that a new oyatem would have to be 
followed if4he war was to be suco&aful for the Allies. Now the 
genius b£ a goietal is to adapt himsolf to the immediate neoesei* 
ties of action in the field; and, let it be said for Qeneial Fooh 
and Visoount French that they swung away from the old traditions 
and experknces and devebped auoceaafully new methods of war¬ 
fare. They saved the Empire and tiie world, and blat the 
Oetmans at their own game. Tho war was decided in our hvour 
when the German army was held back from Faria. 

The aubmarine in its work was also a sorfoise to the Allies, 
and, indeed, to the Germana, though the Gormans in both tlie 
submarine and the aeroplane and Zeppelin bad vast advautages 
over this country and the Allied countries, bocauae they had 
better foreseen their usefulness in time of war. They hsd nut, 
howevw, foreseen their full usefulness, and it was only when 
war had shown the capacity of the submarine for making destruc¬ 
tion on a large scale, and the failure of tlieir Zeppelins to do 
more than ravage and destniy innocent and undefendedAowas and 
_ ttttTT popolations that they developed the aciuplane on a large 
aeale with vidoos and damnable intention. 

We had in this country, in 1011, a Koyal Air Force, which 
oanaiBted of two aomplanes and two seaiilaues, with four officers 
and their sorvants; and those who worked tbm and believed in 
the aeroplane service were considered cranks. I wee a Member 
of Parliament then, and 1 kna|^ that we vnrangled in a debate 
ae to whether we shoold have one or two acroplaneB. Well, the 
war tanght ns that onr Navy would fail to ooeomplisb its purpose t 
if it had not seaidanes for soonting sabmarines, and in the field 
of war in the Western front it soon became apparent that aero- 
planas were neoeBsaiy for dbeervation of the enemy movamenta 
and for fif^iting the enemy forces. Who fails to remember the 
Vonderfnl achievement of Gustav Hamel in flying the aeroplaae 
“firitennia ” from Dover to Cologne in April, 19}8, with Frank 
Dupree, 340 miles without a stop in four bonta and ei^btem 
minutesl That was caaeidered a tremendous achievement; but 
XL—iu... an Arnsrican aerohlano want from tiie United 
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SlrtMlatlM AiUm ,» Jiili ii oa tt tba$ibmUmahmini wSin, 
ma oi mMtf , l|pn. A hxok tad Bkotm’* ttcmA tdamtmml is 
gnatar stili. Iray did Os XTniM Btetes oolae into the war? 
Baoaniw of tba sa bmorin a. Tb^Kaistr liad dedaiad to iha 
Amariiian p eopie thatilia woold aot sink msnhant diipa by sul^ 
narineH until tha passsttgen bad been given a ehanoe of escape. 
Wban I landed in New York in Smuurj, 1917, I Jeaned flnun 
* the PrssB fliat the Kaiser bad bidBen his faith and pledged word, 
and had determined vpaa the wholesale destraotkm of ufliooent 
vessels and their paasengen, and had insdently warned the 
American Oovenunent t^ it should have permissto'to smd 
one or two diipe into the war aone. The deatrwitioQ of the 
Lwitanta had moved the Ame tk mn people, but it had not 
wholly brought them into preparation for figging the Fmanan 
enWy of dviliaation. Yet, when the Kaiser did to the United 
Statea what be did to Belgiam, and made his jdedged word a 
scrap of paper, the United States, as a whole, teriised what its 
duty was. 

Tt is wcmderful to think tliat wo who had a very small aero- 
' plane service mastered the art and produced fighting-maohinea 
which beat the Germans at every turn; and 1 am glad to know 
that over thirty pet cent, of the pilots in the J^itidi Air Service 
came from the Dominion of Canada; while the name of Lieut.- 
Col. Bishop, V.C., a Canadian, ranks aaumgst the g r ea t es t ahr 
]iilots, and adds honour to the splendid aehievemei^ of our air 
hnves m the held. The Naval Commander-inXShief, Lord 
Jellicoo, soon discovered that the best way to trade the sabmarine 
was by alroplanes, and they were need With effect at the Battle 
of Jutland. 

Now, before the war, the Imperial Air Fleet Committee, of 
which Lord Desborongh is the active President, and who sent 
bis acceptance of the Presidency from Fasboda in Ifarch, 1918, 
steaddy and pcrsihtcntly advocated Air Service for these Idands 
and tiw Empnw. Wkh the effident organisw and honorary 
secretary, hfr. C. J. Fairfax NScott, the Committee, steadity, 
faithfully educati>d the British public and the Government of 
this eountry to the stem necessity of devekqnng the Air Service. 
They were practical and definite. Th^ proposed the pcesenta- 
tim of a’ squadron of eighteen aeropiane units to the six 
Dominkma, that is, a flight three units to each Dominion from 
cities to the Mbtheriand, foe future defenoe and the pnmiotion of 
tbe oommeroe of the Empire and as a link of Empire union; and 
th^ took as thefr motto "Heaven's Light our Guide,’* which is 
iosotibed on the qseoially dedgned (by Mrs. FUirfax Scott) brorae 
masdot of eech gill msrbine. 



W«D, «lie Xtomfoiatt to NoatM ill MNpIni tnt 
KealMMi. Shi hit noOni tDo, «*nii*Biito«Bii*" iliid *'1!lii 
NottiDgliiin": and “The City oT Bdinhnigh “ hii baeD unaiM 
hot aito yet preaeated. AnsCalti haa taoehrad two, “IV 
of Ltvai^, No. 1 '* and “The Gify of HnO.” Newloandland 
haa eBorived “The Sheffield " and “The Idwrpool, No. 2.” South 
Africa haa reoeived " The South Afrira “ from the London ^ 
Chamber of Gommene, and “ The City of Birmingham ** haa alao ’ 
been.uianged. India baa received “lie Leeda" and “Man- 
cbeatar.“ Canada haa received "The Leieeeter,'' “The 
Hnddetefield," and “The City of Gkagovr,” and ttieae throe have 
now hem dttnally banded back en Hoe by the Air Miniatry for 
ahipment to the Dominion, the ceremony having taken place at 
Hendon on January 2lBt laat. • ^ 

After ita famona *' Dover to Cologne " non-atop flight, otganiaed 
by the Imperial Air fleet Committee, the “Britannia,“.which 
hid been preaented by the Committee to New Zealand in 1913 
and waa aotnally ahipped ont there, wav bronght back again at 
the baginning of the war and leaned to the War Office. 
No one haa better exproaaed the importuioe of all thia than 
General Smuta, who, on May 6th, 1917, in accepting on behalf 
of the Government of South Africa, the Imperial Air Fleet aero- 
plane "Sonth Africa,” said, among other thinga: 

** If tliera waa on* ketor that wonld eontribute to our ultimate auccem 
in the war it ana Veeping thr '<u|iKninc\ of tho air. Ho loo, tliat 

aftar tta arar tna aatofilaiia would prove one of the moat poleut inutrumeiita 
of peaoa, and tha eonquevt of the air would open up new viatav of progrow 
for tha human nee. Space and time niwd difBcuUiea in the arap of a cW 
unhm betwatn tha Natmna of the Empire aeattered aa the; were all over 
tiS world. If then difleultiev were oveieome hy mean* of an air fleet, a 
great work would have been aeeompb«hed in knitting the component part* 
d flia Empim more ekerily together then ever before. He, therefore, Inoked 
forward to the gift of to.day plajing a moat uveful part in ^ En of Pi*aee 
after the Var." 

Thus, General Smnts dwelt upon two aapects of the Air Fleet; 
its nw in time of war and ita nae in time of peace. That is where 
the devehqmnent (d the Air Service ia ao powerful and ao wonder¬ 
ful. The Peace Conference in Faria has forbidden the mann- 
faetnn^of aabmarines. It will not forbid, it will enconrage, 
the maSmfaetnre ot aeroidaiies: they have come to atoy. 

I flaw Gnstav Ibmel, with the late brilliant and lamented 
daughter of Lady Limerick, locty the loop at Woroeater in 1918. 
It waa oouddered a great aehievament. So it waa. But 
thonaanda have hxtyed-tbe-loop ainoe then, and people who would 
have feared to fly faom London to Hendon now fly to Paris, and 
will, in time, fly to Bjpoia and Italy and Egypt withont tboo^t 



Unwo miniti ft Im done in iatMMtioml 
•iMHiniMiti teHpifti MRify of petnd bofom tliat 

bdoMMvdi#/ 

Hm oodwnoo ^ jwo to gBai Bt oiitiio Empire wHl be gteafly 
devdo^ by tibe SM pt fte owngfane. I am eouTinoed, in qiite 
of the fittiura of the brave and gaOaut BCr. Hawker to make the 
journey anoeeBafally from Newfontadlaad, that the aame akiU and 
■ gaoiua whibh haa raiaed the aeroplaite from what it waa vrtien 
the tno famoua Amencao hrathera, the Wiighta, 8tarted,«Bow a 
doaen or eo yeara ago, will give ua in the end oontrol of the 
Atlantic, and wo tihall find that aa tiie five-engmed aeroplane 
went from the American ooaat to the Azoreb, M>*will a five- 
cnginnl aeroplane go from Newfoundlaiid to Brooklaudb, thoagh 
not BO eaaily, bo uncertain is {be northern weather; and 1 regret 
^fr. Hawker had not Boch a plane when he attempted the journey 
whk^ was unBUccessfuI. It may be that aeroplanes will be 
obliged to take a more Boutbem oouraej however.^ 

^^en the war began the military wing of the British Air 
Service compriBed four aeroplane squadrons with a total of 179 
maohineH, the Naval Wing oompruing an airship squadron and 
three aeroplane and seaplane squadrons, with a total of 98 
niachineR. The two Wings combined the total pertomel of 197 
officers and 1,647 other ranks. At the time of the Armistice, the 
Air Mimstry had 20,000 machines, and were receiving from con¬ 
tractors machines at the rate of 4,000 monthly. 


Wbat a record the Air Service has made! Thete have been 
sixteen V.(\’s granted, and such names as that of Major Mannock, 
|jient.-Obl. Bishop, Taptain Ball, and Captain McGudden, to 
Miy nothing of Lieutenant Ithodes-Moorhouse. lAeutenant 
McLeod, Ijieutenant iTerrard, Lieutenant Insall, Major L. G. 
Hawker, Cajvtaui Liddell, Sergeant Motterdiead, Captain Bobin- 
Hon, and Major Hees, and Flight Sub-Lieutenant Wameford, 
('aptam West, Major Barker, Captain Beauchamp-Froctor, and 
('aptaiii C'obby w*ill ever have distinguished the early history 
of the Air Service of this Emjure. From July, 1916, to 
November, 1918, on the Western front alone, the Boyal Air Force 
brought down 7,054 enemy aircraft, dropped 6,942 tons of bombs, 
and fired over 10,600,000 rounds at ground targets. In the Navy, 
by July, 191b, tliere were seventy aeroplanes carried by flie Fleet 
as part of the battle equipment. On the outbreak of war the air- 
diip—aa distinguished from the aeroplane*—service conaisled of 
three airdiips only, with a persofinel of 24 oflhien and 174 other 
ranks When the Armistice was signed there were 108 ships in 
aervice, with a pertotmef of 680 offima and 6,684 other ranks. 


(1) Writtfn befor* ihf rsewit Biiseasi of Mcenrs. Aloodc sad Biowii. 
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w g mt wr . Now nuuMnm gatm d tiw Viekm Md Lewii t|pi • 
mnnbf amrly 88,000. WbCa ih» «ir iMfui, tibe Ckmi^ Air 
Brnrim ms gmstil; sopstiar m miwMw ss spid in jMrwntwl; when 
Bm AattMim came they had lost eoniMl of the air; they were 
at the aeroy d our Air Sonrioe, and 5,000 d their aerai^anea were 
aonMndeied. Th^ had mistakoi t^ Britiah people and their 
oapai^. Oar Naty maintained its lepotation and eeeoied the 
w^ fimm dastraetion, and had the joy d seeing the Oemum 
Navy earreiider in a oowacdly way. Our Amy, whieb was, at 
moat, 250,000 when war bndce out, beeamo an amy d six 
mOluadl superior in organisation and in personnel to tiie German 
army, and onr Air Bervire knocked them into a cocked hat. Tlie 
Briti^ Boyal Air Fwco had more machmea and a larger organisa- 
tkm than any d the Allies at the signing d the Annistice; and 
tills our Air Bervke may take to their credit, that the Navy d 
the United Statea has adopted the eyeton d training d the 
Britieh Ait Service for their own Air ifVtfces. 

29ie Unninione had jdayed a great part in our aerial war 
aetvice. Australia conteibutcd 260 pUote and a total penomtel 
d over 8,000. But the big achievement leraaiiu with Canada. 
Over 8,000 Canadians have served as officers in our Flying 8er> 
vke, and when the Armistice came there were nearly 2,600 in 
the Boyal Air Faroe. From South Africa came 2,000 men to 
serve in Enfhnd oc Egypt as }»obationary ffight officers, and 
dKwt 8,000 were oommisnoned in the Flying Service, in Fmnoe, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Africa. This was a wtmdetful record, and 
the Imperial Air Fleet Committee did an immense deal to make 
it possible and to mspite our overseas dominions with the love 
d the Service. 

Lord DesboBou^ is a fitting President. He has the instincts 
and the traditions d a sportsman, and he has given two sons 
to the oanae d the Empire, one d them a literary goniua Aaao- 
oiated with him, in addition to his able lieutenant, Fairfax Scott, 
are distingniebed representatives of the overseas dominionB, like 
the Bi^i Hon. Sir Joseph Word, Sir Thomas Maekemde, Sir 
George Perley, Lord Morris, the Bight Hon. W. P. Schreiner, 
and sndi keen, farntiglited mm as the Dnke d Portland, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, the Bij^t Hon. Sir T. Vexey Stnmg, Lord Catbery, 
Sir William Cain, Alfred Docker, William Coward, E. Mareball 
Fox, W. H. Bntlin, Major B. F. 8. Badm>Powell, A. Mmteficte, 
and Sir Algernon Firth, and pmninmt mm d aBeire in mmy 
d the provincial towne. Two d the early Committee meinbata, 
the Bi^ Hm. Sir George Beid and Captain Hudu, imfor- 



imtUiy ta o e uTift lwid to 1ih» itodi cl Hbc •mt. 'The paUie d S» 
ttBfiM CUP* • grato dcU to toHMi wHwiiaito «1 m>, aititor betee 
or dattog too «ar. ggn thanoMhcp to tlsb praoliocl and patoiotio 
wock, opaoad tfia daora to man lika Major Mannock^ vAo 
bioof^ dowB 78 enai^f ttaditoes, Iiient>Cd Biabop 73, ud 
Gaptaina BaiU and MeOiiddaii,*aaina 00 aaeb. 

7^ BnUah Bojal Abr Fona had mote machinea and a larger 
‘ organiaatiM tiiao any cl the ADiea at the idgniag of the Aimiatiae. 
May ita progiaaa oonttoaa to tuna of peaoa, ite wa era only at 
tba begtontog of too great work, and tiba ttoie will oame when 
wa duA go to India by air, and to the nttannoat enda of the 
earto. We aihall lira to aaa the day whan the atosma of the air 
will not defeat oor ur manhinae, and when, aa land Dedxnongh 
add, the’madiinea proaanted the Imperial Air Fleet Com¬ 
mittee to the ovataeaa dominhuna will “form the nudeua d an 
all-redf air nmta round the Empire.*' 
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UN 6BAND PBUTJSipBB. 

§ I. 

*‘Jb jau charohv m Chnnd Peat-tea.” So Babehu is 
npomd to have said on his deathbed. If the majarity of 
thinkig^ men ooaU be intenragated on what they expected, 
hoped or feared when their life was drawing to a dose, what 
WDold Aeir answer be? Would they express more 

neaify approaching a certainty? I pot aside, of oootm, the 
ease of fervent b^vets in scsne creed which proidiaes them 
i m mo rtality: thqr on^t to approach Death, not indeed with a 
wdoome, for mnch depends on what nse they have made of their 
(^portunities in this sphere, but at all events with resignation. 
For if car presmt existence is pnqierly regarded as a preparatiim 
for the next—as it is according to the ordinary Ghristioo con- 
ception—then Death becomes part of an evdutionary process, not 
so much arresting vitality as heliang it on, developing it on an 
altogether higher plane. The believer, if be is honest with his 
ptcfeasKni, dies in 'order that he may live, surrenders one kind 
of living for another and far better one, so that Death is not 
merdy necets a iy but irradiated with hope. The Dark Angel is 
transformed into an Angel of Light, taking us by the hand gently 
to lead no into green pastores. And, indeed, sndh a vjew is rich 
with oonsolatioa. "Tea, though 1 walk tbxongh the valley of 
the shadow of Death, I Wl fear no evil. For then art vritb me: 
thy tod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

Unfortnnatdy the condition attached to this creed is that it 
should be believed. The avraage thoughtful man would like to 
bdieve, bnt cannot; the average man cl the world may say that 
he belteves, but his daily life betrayeth him. Hell may now 
have become as harmless ae an extinct vblcaao; but what of 
&avmi? What mental lactare is formed ci tiie realm of the 
blessed? The idea suggested by modem spititaalism—by snob 
books'’as Sir Oliver Lodge's lUtymorid, tot instance—is widely 
differmt fnxn the older pksturas based on the Apocalyptic visions 
of the apostle John. Heaven mean eternal happiness, or 
reparation for past miseries, or readjustment of man's relation 
to God, or merely eternal rest? “I am gmng to do nothing for 
ever and ever,” says the line on tits servant girl’s tombstone. That 
is her idm of the next worid. And it is tolerabiy plain that each 
imyinative person fnines his conc^tiao of Heaven in acoardaoM 
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witii hif firaamoat wUht-aad teire. Oa itui ahole, tbenfim, 
it ii a ngw WMepfekn. SmoHj ira to define it. it loBee ito 
poetic diiciii. 0 

Biit.iyowam m Icay «uy in our indefinite and aeini-aaiBcnoQB 
portray^ ni the futlne ivorld. Death ia the neceaaary portal. 
Death oonftoata na, whatever we may believe or think, a grim 
^ and, to a large extent, a terrifying portent, about the reality of 
' a’bich there can be no queatkm. We ^ not alwaya fhog death 
honeatly, or rather, perbapa, we find it impoaaible to & our 
thoughts steadily on a prooess or episode whidi inv^ves the 
obliteration of our conscionaneaB. “In the midst of life we are 
ia death "-—saoh a aentenoe oomea glibly enough on bur lips, 
but we do not, we cannot, xealiae this constant propinquify. 
Iq the adnahine, under a blue sky, and in oonditiona of perfect 
health, the menacing figure has disappeared. We do not quite 
believe in its reality, when for the time we are living uncon¬ 
cernedly like animalB, who have no troubleaome reflectiona on 
the past or the future. It is in this fact that some philoscq^ers 
have discovered a reason why Death should have no terrora. 

* ** Why diould we fear it? " they ad^. ** When we are, Death is 
not; and when Death is. we are not." It would be interesting to 
know how many pe^Bons have been canaolcd by this frigid exerdse 
of the logical intellect. The dictum is mere words; f<»r what 
wc are afraid of is not the bare abstraction—death—but all the 
antecedents and concomitants of Death—^the siokiiBas and the 

* [tain, the flickering consciouBnesB, “when, to dying eyes, the 

casement^ slowly grows a glimmering square,’* the adieox, the 
weeping relatives and friends. This is what unnerves a man. 
Tf we could only, like Hezekiah, turn our face to the wall, or 
die without a struggle or without an audience! And so men 
have wished for a sadden death, an instantaneous heart-foilnre, 
Hometliing which brings to a vanishing point the diffarenoe 
between living and dying. Hera, let us remember, Nature is 
often kind. When we axe vory ill, our solf-conaciouBneBS is 
extremely faint, and there is so little to choose between oon- 
tinuing to breathe and ceasing to breathe that it seems of no 
oonocm to us which way the issue is decided. Anyone who has 
very nearly died will confirm that experience. * 

The belief in immortality is undoubtedly a strongly consoling 
influence. But our difficulty is that, so far as acientifio oon- 
BideratiooB arc involved, it is by no means eaey to justify such 
a creed, while if we appeal to instinct and faith we must be 
content to base so vital a matter as this on the avowedly insecure 
ground of intuition, emotion, and the needs of “the heart.” 
Beliet in imxnortalify has, of course, had a long history, and 
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il MW ftrlity w to ctftUte Iww ijltUdy diiM^ 

tote^^MtolwwwMWtoAit. Bert MUy wiMtoiHiH 
IsMto bMia TKy toldw ■Cfa p tod-toe notion of jLdok; tor 
tlwrtMiw, ttA too toflnMiw on hiMiMk tftits. Are vo ptopored 
to Mtotii to tin naign of Ghaneo, baoMdw maiiy agM of 
manMM Ittfe baliovod to it? To fuohmu ForfWNi diMi 
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Or^.taka n atiU atrangar caaa-tha btitof to Wttohonik. 
Tbmi^phoat tba aatonteanth oantoiy to Bngtondi rtry viae and 
learned ptm, and not on^ the vidgar crowd, were quite aore 
that oertato^omtoi were impe of the Devil, who need tbem tor 
hie otwif nefaiioiis enda. Sir Matthew Hale, betoro whom waa 
triad a notorious case at Bury 8t. Bdmnnda in 16G4, involving 
the oondomnation of two widows of Liowestoft, Bose 'OnUender 
and Amy Deny, affords an eacellent eaam^ of how onltivated 
man regarded witeboraft. Sir Thomas Browne, the author of 
tile “Beligio Medici,** is another instance.' But, indeed, it 
would be tmo to say generaOy that the belief was on all hands 
taken for granted as resting cm sore evidential grounds, and in 
atriet oonformity with the words of Scripture. Er<«n the earliest 
times of human history the btiiof has prevailed—from the Witch 
of Bndor down to the latest expement of magic arts in Paris or 
London, or the Boi-wife of Benrick Ibsen. And yet, directly 
the matter is looked at scientifirally, we discover that the phe¬ 
nomena whidb seemed to indicate diabolic possesskm are exj^ned 
W hysteria, and that the women supposed to possess an unholy 
iniloenoe coming from Satan himself were nenrppq^s—their 
dominion over their victims being due in large measure to scane 
of the many forms of hypnotism. In this instance, reason and 
aoienoe have overcome an inveterate superstition, despite its long 
aneaetry and the wide range of its accwtanc^; and the qneation 
naturally oooora whether a similar enlightenment, or, rather, let 
os say, a more seatuhing analysis, may not explode other largely 
prevalent views, despite their hoary antiquity. Moreovn, it is 
doubtful whether we oan get mudi comfort from the fact that 
so many worthy men and learned thinkesa have persuaded them- 
mlvea of their immortality. I auppose it would be true to aay 
that a'majatity have usually been found to aceqit this as thtir 
ocoed. But it to <me of the tragedies of history that id leforancm 
to any given dogme men equally good are found on rfAi of 
the line—equally ready to defend their aooeptaiiee or tiitir lejee* 
tim on grounds of pure xeasm. At all events, bdtof or dtobeltof 
of iuBortality oannot be decided by a mere counting of hfsds. 
'And very few men indeed am saAdently bom their 

enTtommeat to be able to exempt themselves or their 




W* tM nuUile, ibMiato*, m» te to coot • bdief in bunortoB^ 
on onjtUng mw in «Boih»af ImtbMit wid«^ diSowd junoag 
m«n in moit petiodi of hmnan Iditafy, or iIm on » d^nito oogmi 
ineoloRted bj fbecdogy. !nie Mognd birii inTrivw the geoenuy 
condition of jmpliott ftith; the flnt evowedlj leete on a penietent 
intnition, importent, indeed, hat nnvnifiahle and of Its -mj 
natnre vs^ne. Bat here fls an met hy a my diffsMnt line of . 
ugoment uid hare to faee the pceteninne of what is known as 
^ritaaliam. We do not ne^ historieal testimon y , my the 
sphstoalistsi w<e am in no want of any tbeologieal do(^. We 
hare now aotaal and rerifiahle testimony of the nality of anotbsr 
wmld, heeanse those' who hare passed away osn oonunanioate 
witii ns and we isan omnmnnioate with them. Oar dear departed 
* are able to tdl os something aboat themselreB and the omdithn 
in which they find }hemselre»~not rexy moch, it is troe, for the 
record is often disjointed and sometimes inconsistent, hot enoqgh 
at all erents to strengthen onr belief in a life beyond the gtare, 
indeed, to establish it on indispntable foondatimis. ibidispatable? 
Ah, there’s the rabl For the {dienomena do notedways carry 
‘ with them the omclaBion that a commonication has taken plaoe 
bom the^other side. A good many not anreaaon s Me inqniisrs 
think that we are still on this side of the reil and that telepathy 
affords sniBoient explanation. Telepathy does nndoabtedly eadtt 
as a fact, perhaps as a sdentifio fact, though its possibilities, its 
natnre, its method of working, its range hare not yet been fidty 
ezplor ^; and adenoe always bids us choose the simi^er rather 
than the more abstruse interpretation in the case of phenomena 
about which we ore nficertun. The answers giroi through 
mediums iney be due to olairroyanoe, to clailaadienee^ to tele- 
pathy—^in whioh case we are dealing with terrestrial wiattwra, not 
with matters wholly b^ond our present hen. 

One or two things abould be said at the outset. Tber^eziets 
at the iHUsent day a rest body of mocnded e^perieneee, moat of 
them seeming to establish the reality between 

the dead and the liring. A good many eminent men, like Sir 
Olirer Lodge and Sir Ai^nr Conan Dc^le, who hare gone some* 
wdiat de^y ihto the question, hare perraaded themsehres that 
aphituaJistie phenomena prore the truth of% life beyond tibe 
grare. The war, like other human eqwiieiioes of ptodigiondy 
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aiirtNoMiig •vttitt. hM iiitiNMea mm’s m&OBMB to MWBpl 'tlM 
g^peniiifeiMl. Wonderfid otarias liAve bean rdated of “The 
Angtle of Mona” and olbextepirit^ heip^ of hardly-besled 
t iTiciffia i n moi fw ly of the nine csharaoter as that voioe wbMb came 
to tne Athenian saikirB at Salamia—which* all the fleet heard— 
them to back their ships no moref but boldly adirance 
against the foe.^ In highly emotional momentB men are ready 
to b^eve in miricles and are Tery pn^ to see visions. All this 
has raised the levd of qpiritaailism, as it were, enhanced its valne» 
and.giveQ it almost a practical import. It has come as a consoler 
to bereayed mankind. No one in his senses would wish for a 
moment*to deprive the mother, the sister, the lover of the satis¬ 
faction, the real help and solace th^ may gain from Jiistening, 
as they think, to the very voice of him whom they have lost, com¬ 
forting their sorrows and breathing familiar accents of unchanged 
love. It may be a dream, but it is too beautiful to dispel.* Let 
us leave them to their sacred intercourse with their beloved dead. 

I am not so much interested in the recorded messages them- 
sdves as I am in the general theory and the conditioDB which 
th^ involve. You can communicate with the other world and 
its inhabitants, but not directly You must go to some “psychic” 
person, yon must find a “medium ” who has to be sent o)f into 
a trance and qseaks under a “contror* of some sort exercised 
from the other side. This complicated prooess involves the some¬ 
what unfortAiate condition that messages are coloured by the 
individuidity of the medium, who may be, and often is, an un¬ 
educated or vulgar person. That is supposed to account for the 
triviality or cosTseness of many messages thus received. On the 
other Imnd, it is equally supposed to guarantee the fidelity of 
the communication, because in the circumstances it could not 
possibly be invented by the medium. And what kind of Heaven 
is thus revealed? It is almost wholly matenalistic, another earth 
, with diadowy differences and suggested^ contrasts, based on the 
BUiqposed <diange from here to there, a place m which apparently 
human bodies are retained, with wants and desires of their own 
—^very vulgar wants in some cases, if we are to believe certain 
strange passages in Sir Oliver Ijodge's Raymond, According to 
some theorists, it is only the feebler, less reputable-spirits who 
hang on to the earth they have left; others do not recognise this 
distinction between lower and higher. But, obviously, it must 
cause pain to the qririts to know about the sufferings and un- 
hajqnness of their relations and friends in this portal sidiere. 
Ttoy can do little to hdp them, except so fur as t^ can faring 
comfort by oommuhicating with them. But their own happiness 
(1) Hcfodotui, viU., 84. 
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4Eh«]r «iM «t «11 emli w 
iaAManb iriih iadinlMl MIm md mnm with Mcngiiiwhto 
dotliM of thofr own. Snob • mafa^oHoiin oonoqptiaik»M endo. 

I tuj .odd. Mod ohildidi--hazdljro^ealo to all of u, and we 
eometimea wonder Whether qpuitaaUam ia the ri^ name for 
the theaijr. The Ohtisiian doetrine of the resameticn of the 
body ie, it may be awenmedi the gniding inflnenee in eome of theee 
g p ecnlationg. "Bow are tlie dead raia^ and with what My do 
tiiey come?” the qoeatlon which the Oocinthiaa ^vorta 
addteaaed to FanI, ia alao tiie queatim whidh,fhe 8|mtiiaIiatB 
attempt to anawer. On the wlade. Panl’e aeriee, of analogical 
argnmenta aeema preferable to the bald and often diaconoerting 
revdationa of a modem medinm. 

• There'ia indeed a feature in Faul’e treatment of immortality 
which lifta it deciaively to a higher plane of Ihooght than ia ever 
reached in Buf/numd and IdndM worka. Naturally, the Apoatie 
to the OentQea bdievea in a phyaioal reaorreetion, and beUevea, 
too, that Jeaoa whom he aaw on the road to Damaacna was a liaen 
Savionr. And he beUevea alao that He ia to come again in f^ocy 
to eatabliah a kingdom of righteonaneaa with all the holy angela 
around Him to magnify Hia tiinmid). Bat the whole meaning 
and intention of t/hriat’a resurrection wen not conoemed witii 
a bodily riang from the dead. What was really ineolvad in this 
atnpenMs close of the Messiah’s career was a tpirittul regenen- 
hon in the hearta of Hie followers. Onr aina an a HHritnal death; 
our nsnrrection ia a apiritaal re-birth. As Christ died, ao we mnat 
die—to onr past.* As He rose again, so, too, we mnat rise—to a 
holier fdtun. From this point of view the nsorteetion is a phe¬ 
nomenon canifd out within the believer's own eonaoionsnesB: 
an experience ao vital, so profound, aa to change the whole man 
from what he was befom to sonefUng infinitely purer and mon 
righteous, l^th in Christ means &ith in Christ’s death and n- 
birth; and that carries with it a ndical transformation of 
character—from the old Adam to the new. A oonoeptim of this 
kind is bound to give rise to m iscon c eption, because, like the 
hunous text, "The Kingdmn of Heaven is within you," it trans¬ 
cends ordinary thought and q^rs not a little mystiori. I may 
remark, however, that something of the kind is to beionnd in 
the sayings recorded in the fourth Gospel, though hen, too. 
physical resnixection and spiritual regenefation are often oon- 
fnasd. But at least it is dear fliat we are moving in a very 
diSemnt world firom that illustrated by mediumistie outpourings, 
and that the tiion^ts of a Fanl or a John am not to be trans- 
latad into tin language of Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. 
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Xi«* w nMr teke aa oi^oi^ point n( vi«w» viArij 8itewt 
tem tho oODoqptions we him bem otiidyhig. We axe now 
■itli|iei^ to fie guiding onraelTeB by etriotl^ Bcdenitfio nwAbodlh^ 
enperintent, eoenmulatioii of date, indnctum from a maaa of par- 
ttoaian to generd prcqmitionB, and ^ lo by degreOe to thoae 
imiyen^ wUoh we lawe of Natore. And we diaooTer that 
the ]biVa of Nature en regular and unifonn, and that to a oertain 
eztMt we can argue foom the known to the unknown. The world, 
aa interpreted by the man of science, is a vast mebhaniam wbjoh 
wozka with unfailing punctuality and an entire absence of the 
haphaaard, the inconsistent and the irregular. How does the 
matter look from this point of view? The answer is dear. In 
a regular world miracles do not occur. Besuxrection from the 
dead, being a miracle, is impossible. Knoh things do not happen, 
as one of the characters m Ibsen's plays remarks, when con¬ 
fronted with an inexplicable event. When a man dies, be dies, 
and that is the end of it. There is nothing can save him from 
eztinetion.—not Nature herself, for she is blind and deaf and 
dumb, end works mechanically: not God, for He is the unknow¬ 
able, end the idea of a Providence is absurd. *Biit the soul? you 
apk. There is no room in a material universe for souls. 

No one faced the issue more resolutely than liiicretius, the 
Bpioozean plgjosoidier and poet, who was a contemporary of 
Cicero and Catullus, and wrote an extraoidinanly eloquent work 
in hezametera On the Nature of Thtnge, Tt^s convenient in 
many ways to take him aa a type of the materialistic c^^ed, 
because it is e a s ier to criticise an ancient than a modem thinker, 
and the ma in principles of an atomistic universe are as surely 
laid down by him as by any of his scientific successors. Only 
where he talked of atoms we talk of electrons* Moreover, 
Iiucretins possesses a great literary charm, which cannot be said 
of all the modem professors of materialism. Tou read his work 
with an increasing wonder, for he is so indubitably a poet end 
yet foroes himself with suen unremitting ardour to explain some 
of the dree ri est articles of the Bpicurean creed. There are 
passagei^ which for sheer majestic beauty are almost ,unrivi]]eA 
in litmture set in the midst of discourses, prosaic and tedious, 
except tiiat the author's zeal makes them interesting, Appereutiy 
be wre a man^ with acute and sensitive nerves, for he is always 
referring to visions end phantoms—** such as frighten boys in 
the dark "—and the whole object of his boede is tb get dd el 
BuperetitiouB temrs. Then there is the strange tale about him 
that his wife gave him a love potion to recover his aileetioii» that 



loMi Mi W SMMiiiilf wd Mil ift mwti MtMi Mi hs oomniiMii 
Mdcida. 9MHi|Mai's poam an faipi i«,'al atmlNk wdl known. 

LaoMtiwi MpM to Qfitenoi toi!§ Spiaanu, lor wlmn be boo 
an antbiMiito aAgaSwtto; Bponma, in to tarn, oarai n ffcaai 
deal to • ftMr and ndn eonnatant thinker than ha iaa»>»-Panii>> 
critaao-attibongb ha btoPi' gaan paopar eredit to to pMaoaaaor. 
,lioaretfna aboonda in abaiiat astawaagant praiae of the “dMna” 

' toaohing of Epkona, who, aoeoitog to to admuecat m the 
flrat to raiaaaa non fran tin unaeaaaaiy boidon of their nan. 
Bor what ia fbo real hb|aet of fto long tnatiae on ti^ naiora 
of tbinga? Why ia it phun ‘wiadom for na* to explon the inner 
oomatitotion of tin world and diaeorer tin aeorete of Natnia? 
Wo an davea to anpetaliticin. Let xu ahaka off oar fattera. We 
u» afkaidVrf tin goda. Let na learn that if then an aocb beinga, 
and both Lnentioa and Epienroa thou^t than wan, thoy lira a 
8erano<and antnnbled life in the "interapaoea *' of the world and 
hara not the alighteat wiah to exert any infinence on onr man* 

• done affaire. We dread death, mainly becanae the pictorea of 
the other world upaet and alarm ne. Let na take comfort, death 

* meana everlaating extinetun—mora atema, tnon immortalUi. It 
ia the laet punt which eepedally intereata na, and we find oar 
anther advancing ‘acme twenty<oight argnmenta to prove the 

. mortality of tiie aonl. Some «i these an aimed at ita pra- 
cxistenoe, which the ancient believara in immortality qnite natur* 
ally and logically aeanmed to be also involved.* Bnt if the 
' ultimato eonstitntion of Natan ia manly atoms and void, and 
onr bodies and oilir aonla am both oompoaed of atoma—thongh 
in the aecemd case the atoms am finet^-whicb am endlessly being 
broken up and* reformed, what we call death is diaadntion of our 
compoaing paiticlsa, and that must happen to body and aonl alike. 
The idea of an everlasting aonl conjoined to a perishable body is 
absurd. “To link together a mortal thing with a thing that 
cannot die, and imagine that they oan have feeling in common, 
and can set in acoord*, ia dieer madneaa." * In order to be 
immortal the aonl must have a tegton and at roe tn n qnite 
different from the body; and, if it bad aoch a toxtan, any enp 
during nnioB wonld be impossible. No, both have a material 
barid^ and bqth thereton anffer the fate <ff material thingdT Ton 
oiy ont against aneh a fate cl annihilation ? But in what ia it 
different fmm yonr atato of nnoonaraonanm befon yon came 
into betog? It did not distnaa yon, when “fnfn all qaarters the 
Carthagiaiana came marching to the battle, and the whole world 
benaatfi Ugh Bearwa, shaken by the npioar of war, ahnddered in 
Mmr, and nwn wen in doubt which emiam ahoold pnvail both 
(t) imr., iu.. an. 
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Wot Idk ycm nOTmortnad, so will it mittor nodiiag to you 
alMir dtolih, Omi^ eartfi ba hurled ^ether and lea ud 

dv* Kott aonOT. ImoretioB aejs iu aa^evlier book,*-t^ Ufa 
whiA topito on the eudhoe of thingei now bora, now pertihiDg, 
on be inherent in, form an int^ral part of, etotnal atoms. 
Atoms and wud—yas, they are eto^, but not their fortuitous.’ 
oombipations. With great solemnity and aloquenoe Lucretius 
aaqpows his melanoboly thesis and urges the oo^uskm that, as 
body an^ soul are both mortal, death is nothing to us. How 
impeeasive he is can be gather^ from a passage in F. T. Pal- 
giaTe’s *Iiiya of Tenm^aon (Vol. 11., p. 903), which is quoted in 
Mr. John Masson's Lucretku, Epicurean and Poet (p. ^9):— 

** Aeottm time, late over the midwinter Ore, reeding the teiriUe Unes' in 
whhdi Looretiue preeohee hie creed of humen ennihiletion, end peiiieM thoee 
on the neeleemeei of pn^, end the rabhme. hoi oppreielve feer, libvitable 
for the thoutfiMiil mind in the ewfol viuon of tiie iterJi^ted heevenc, lo 
oerried awey end overwhelmed were the reeden by the poignent force of . 
tlw greet poet, thet nest morning, when down end deyhf^t hed faioii|^ 
their Uee^ netcrel heeling to morbid thoughts, li we« laughingly agreed . 
that Loeretiua had left ue leat night all but convertv to hia heart.cruahing 
■tbeifm.'* 

s 

** Laughingly agreed But it is no laughing matter. For 
whether our hearts be crushed or no, this creed is one of the 
alternatives that are put before ns. When flocrates was dm- 
cussing the &d of life with his friends before drinking the hem¬ 
lock, he asked why we should fear death. For either it was a 
sleep, and therefore the best of sleeps as it involved ne awaken¬ 
ing; or else it was a migration to the happy isles, where one 
could meet the heroes of the older time in happy converse. The 
first is a poetic way of phrasing what scientific materialism calls 
annihilation. Catullus puts it in similar favdiion as a reason why 
he and Lesbia shonld love in good earnest:— 

yivamus, mes Lesbia, atque ammus. . . 

Seiler oeciden et redire pomnt: 

Kobis cum steel oooidit brevis lux, 

Nok est perpetua una dormionda. ^ 

The lines are faultless, the moral is questionable. Tt is %n a 
par with **Let ns eat and drink, for to-morrow we die " Why 
should we trouble about moral laws in so brief a span of existence ? 
And, aa a matter of fact, Epicureans are not strong on the ethical 
sida of their system. “Duty, what is duty?** asks the dying 
LueretiuB in Tennyson's poem. Epicorus apx»atently thought 
that the question required no answer. Could anyone who is 
(1) £esr., ilL, OO. (2) 7M., ii., Uno. 
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oboat them, bat ace m thainadvea of the nature of tte infinite, 
acsoejpt in all its rigovv a flyatam which ia puielj matarialiatio and 
bow his head befim ita inezonble demanaa? That ia, <d coorae, 
a rhetorical way of regarding the matter. It ia more inteveafting 
to bbaerve that neither Iiocretiaa nor his teacher, B^omrua, 
carried out his philoaoj^y to ita bitter end. All the plymomena 
of the world aie to be explained as in their ultimatei essence con¬ 
cretions of atoms, or, in other words, as Tyndall said, vfe ore to 
find in nwtter the promiae and potency of all terrestrial life. In 
themselvW, too, the atoms are dead things. Yet, are they really 
dead? How is it,'then, that we can apply the word “ooncOinm ” 
to them, as though to say that certain atoms have an “affinity “ 
towards one kind rather than to another? “Concilium “ is hardly 
to be explained on a materialistic basiB. Then, again, both 
Epicurus and Ijucretius believe in human free will (a strange 
admission) and find its origin m a subtle tendency among the 
atoms to “decline'* or “swerve" from regular and downward 
motion. This ia the famous doctrine of the “cUnamen" or 
“declinatio," at which the Stoics laughed so heartily. Yet it 
could be defended on two grounds Fust, if the atoms alwa 3 fB 
descended or moved in straight lines, there would bWno oolUsums, 
and therefore no birth of things, dependent on such collisions. 
Secondly^ free will can only be explained by this “independence " 
on the part of atoms, which riiows them to have a certain qpon- 
taneity of their own. We are already far from the original con¬ 
ception of dead atoms and a purely mechanical structure of the 
world. But when we further dUnover that gods exist, that 
Epicurus found it possible to pray to them, and that Ijucretius 
begins his poem vrith a long and splendid invocation of Venus 
—Alma Venus genetrix "—^we open our eyes in wonder at the 
transformations which an apparently rigorous atcunistic creed can 
undergo. And if we leave the ancients and turn to the modems, 
do we not find scientific materialism shll struggling with the old 
insoluble problems: How life can arise out of conditions which 
are not life? How consdousness can be evolved out of mere 
vitality? How soul and conscience and the sense of duty can be 
explained among men who are for practicri purposes mere auto¬ 
mata, and in a world that, so far as it affeeta our lives and our 
hop&o, se6m8*to be governed by blind nescience and irresponsible 
ribanoe? 

So that perhaps we can take heart of grace, after all. If it is 
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(rf wpaii, tmA ften ov tadc beoaniM tna^. For a 00*1 *M 
aMii ftto being out of metter, but is toftpendent in ito oeigni 
W deekn^ed aa matter » dattroged, bat ii in ila e«MBoe 
an iiiSMTiiofeible and a deathless psineiple. Axe ve le a p ing ofer 
too mipy g^P^ idbstaideB in reaobing so wide a concliisioin? 
Senke'diflUnilties, no'doubt, axe obvions, but it xAnst be xemem* 
bered tihat we are only considering this matter in relation to 
death anil oa^ tear of it. Moreover, if we once get bold of this 
ooneeption—that there is in man some pxixieiidb or easen e a 
which is independent of his bodily straotore^-we have banished 
that idea of utter and endless annihilation whioE is ihe main 
sooree of our anxiety. Whether personality exists on the other 
ode of the grave is another question. But the essence of ui does 
not die, and therefore onr existence in the tenrastrial sphere is 
nob—as on the materialistic hypothesis—a cruel joke, a tragic 
moolcaiy. 

? « 

Meanwhile, how do we stand? There are various theories 
before ns of different value. The Cluristian faith ia one, with its 
elaborate vie^ of a bodily resurrection; of death as the gate to 
an eternal life; of an immortality of happiness (to which some 
would add an immortality of punishment and pain); and the 
whole tfmory is accepted by the believer by an act of laith and 
essentially based on the resurrection of Jesus Christ. This is 
clear, defimte, and eminently consoling. ConfrontiDg this is the 
materialist creed which finds in matter the promise and potency 
of all terrestrisl life, together with its views of the conservation 
of energy and the ultimate atomic structure of the world and all 
that ia in it. As human beings are **matter,” like everything el^ 
they obey the laws of matter, and death puts an end to their 
hopes and fears. For those who accept this creed, austerely and 
soberly, there is no xesurrectioD, no other world, no sapFemaqy 
of spiriUre-awakening in a new sphere, no Heaven and no Hell. 
Bnoh conoeptkms are due to superstitioii, which has worked havoc 
at all peri^ of history, and which liucretius and those who 
apM with him wirii to sweep away. Then, thirdly, there ia 
spiritualism, whidi claims to prove through mediums ftfid the 
flight of tambourines that there is no dAth, that thdse whom we 
call dead are a&ve and ready under certain conditians to oom- 
mumesto with us and to Ml ns something about their nex^ home. 
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. anbjaelt mH <hbt tbam mu mt nenyiag is ibe saaU anaUf bat 
that balUma lived aa iha angab. It tranU IdDoar tiia* the om- 
dilUaa of tba aait inirld an teMfy diiarant tan fboae* iv^iidi 
obtain is tbU, and fliat thaiabea it U idle to qyeenlate aboot 
tbam. Miaiwnrer.itUaoiailHddHHraeteriatMof ma^tedbbenand 
teUnnata that il^ dUooaiage tmidh talk about ibe other worid, 
aa inte rfari iig wifl^ihe doe proaeontiop of our dniy in ttiia. That 
oamid be'fahly tme of Bnddha, ChrUt, and Soeratea. It helpa 
oa aomewhat, too, to know that ao many great {diiloao^ien (h 
U trne, mainly od the idealiat aide) have believed in immortalily. 
Bnt above and beyond everything elae oor modeat and xeveraut 
thinker will ding to die notion of a sprit in man whidi iy inde> 
pendent of matenal oonditiona, for in thU he sees "the psamlse 
' and potency” at edestial life. “Non omnU moriar,” said the 
poet, and we, too, hope that something of ns will sorviva. Bnt 
wo entirely refuse to be dogmatic oa the aubjeot. Lnmortality 
u a grand peut-^e, with a dight but teal probaUlity in its 
favour. As Browning reminds ns, then may be heaven, there 
mudi he hdl: meanwhile there U earth, whidi givea na quite 
enough to do and to think about. When our end oomaa near, 
happieet is the man who has faith in a Qod, who U not tiie God 
of the dm, bnt of the living. Bnt if that be not posaibU, the 
next happiest is the man who has schooled M«n—I> to be 
courageous and serene. 
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a fiBgadooB writer hM obearved, “has made aeaay 
aaWlaeaeate; it bae naver jrat made a aetilauent.'* Thai ia to 
■ay, it hat never yet made the aettleiDent whiob would etobilue 
intaialtional nletiona onoe for aQ, and lemofe every oocaafam 
tor* totiiie wars. It meant, and boneBUy tried to do eo, at the 
doee of'eaoh of the greater omdiots, eohumly aflbming, and 
genninely intending, that peace fdunild benoetorwatd be preeerved 
between the ez4>elligerentB, and by them defended and main¬ 
tained against all poeeible disturbers. 8o it was at Mntester and 
Oanabiueck, at Utieobt, Aix-to-Chapelie, Paris, Vienna, Berlin. 
London. Sated with slaughter, the tired nations were in a 
pacific mood, and earnestly desired to live in amity and good- 
fdhnrship fat ever after, ilie late war was always to be the last 
war; a League of Nations—fur the idea is very old it the name 
is new—was to supersede the rivalries aod enmities that had cost 
so dear. The admirable intention never reached fruition; the 
Permanent Settlement could not be achieved. Scnrre1> had the 
dash of stms died away when tlie old jcaluuues, ambitions, 
national egotisms, incouBisteut ideals, reasseited theuiselvt's; "that 
confounded ^science, geography,” proved os inronvenjently 
inflexible as ever; human nature, with its irrational patriotisms, 
racial prejudices, religious enthusiauns, and hungry appetites, 
could no more be expelled by the diidomatic fork tlisn by the 
eddier’s bayonet. So the great Peace was painfully evolved out 
of illogicBl oompromiBes, unwilling concessions, and liard-drivcn 
bargainings; and usually it turned out to bi' a looMly-framed, 
jerry-built structure, with many weak joints concealed under the 
paint and plaster. The negotiators could only hope that llm 
patchwork would hdd together for some years, and that the 
uccasionB it offered for future quarrcih might bo dosed or bridged 
over by skilful statecraft. 


It was all to be different this tune. So we said jn the first 
buoyant mMnents of the Armistice period. But it baa not proved 
very different. When the representatives of the "Allied and 
Aaeodated Powers” got to businesB in Paris, they found them¬ 
selves confronted by the dd obstades and hindrances. T|w ideal 
peace of justice and reconciliation, which was to Satisfy every¬ 
body except the beaten enemy, smooth away all difSenlties, and 
turn the nations into a greet progressive femfiy party, duded 
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they Itave been dmpigr dwb«d» or buried below e ^ layer of 
oompioiiiiae. uider wliioh the ea^ere of the did ftwa 
dengenoody—lynar agnpoMtoi euian* dolofo; iddals hero needed 
into the beckgroiindt end the line of a roggh» lanettcal eispediency 
followed ^ eminent atatewnen, one oatmol be^ iUnlagg, 
will reUnqniA their tedc in e somewhat ^^^^irhnnffd mood. *We 
may, indeed, all be a little less loftily oontamptaons of those who 
went before. A few months ago it was the fiiwliio!i to 
disdainfully of the old diplomacy, its lack of “vision " (a blessed 
word—-I wonder what it means!), its narrowness, its inaptitude. 
^ “plain p(^“ were going to get things better done this 
tune, .and avoid the mistakes of these futile aristocrats 
bureaucrats, the Choisenls, WellingtooB, TaHeyrands, Castle- 
reagfas, Cannings, Bismarcks, and Beaccmsfields, of the bad old 
times. They were very fallible mortals, these dead 
short-sighted, some of them, arrogant, fiercely patriotic rather 
than nobly cosmopolitan. But they were not altogether ninoom- 
pc^ps, nor were their enors and miscalculations wholly due to 
blind ambition and callous chicanery We can make more aUow- 
anoe for them in the light of tlie cxiierienoes of the past six 
months. 

w 

We can, for example, look less harshly upon the muddle which 
the Con^fesB of Vienna and the Conference of made over 
boundaries and nationalitieB when we think of the many loose 
ends the negotiators of Paris have had to leave in North-Eaetem 
Kttiope, in the Balkans, lu Asia, in what was once Anstria- 
lluDgary. It may be that the iieai^e will bo tested, not so much 
by the settlement with Genuany as by what it does or leaves 
undone in the East. *Uere we are confirontod by the tangled 
and perennial problem in history and geography which has 
impended over Eiiroiie fur bome five and twenty centuries. 
Bolshevism is only a new phase of tliat menace of the steppe and 
plain which threa^ned, and from time to time almost destroyed, 
the oivilisaiionB of Bome, Greece, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and 
medissval Christendom. Again and again has the West and 
South had to fight for very existence against tho hordes of the 
North and East, Finnd-Slav, Mongol, Turk, and Tartar. Tho 
mbjeet is diadhaaed by Mr. H. J. Madcindor, M.P., in an interest* 

, iag booki whidi bean the aomewbat mideading title of Dmocratk 
ideals aiidl JteoKfg (Constable and Company). The "reality ? to 
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. holdo 'M heitiiUklid, with its great rivers and telaiid isi^i its 
aB^ ioreatB and illimitable pastufea* ito Itaii S^ 
and 0Md and oc^per, its cattle and ribeep its 

. tonau livestock by the hundred million!—^wfaolidlAi thii boNbl ttie 
world. Will the League of Nationa, and the state g i nan a hip of 
the Western and Latin peoples, suooeed in getting this isimense 
area into order, and turning its latent, utKNrganised strength to 
safe uses? It is the question of questions. 

One of the avowed objects of'Germany in making the war was 
: ip ^pose upoti the world the blessings of German KuUut, If 
ilib Oentral Powers had won, this expectation might have been 
in gefpat part fulfilled, or, at any rate, Germany would have made 
itiie cf her enhanced prestige and opportunities to flood us with 
tte products^ her printing-presses, publishing houses, studios, 
tiheatres, and concert rooms. But the Centnd I'owers have failed; 
and thcmgh we may have the Teutonic propagandist and the 
JlleititaDie financier as busy as ever we are not likely to f Al victims 
*tO S^utisde literature and art. It seems that our apostles of 
; odtore are to come from another quarter. America is **oiit" to 
si^y us with this commodity as with so many others. Bet 
V soport activities are not confined to ships, motmr-cars, machinery, 

; ooels^ beef^ ccim, boots, and stocks and shares. She has also 
attention to those things which powerfully influence 
I and habits: with resnlis alrec^y vety remarkable. 

country goes on at a great pace, 
‘eliorirn ai|id magazines are stacked pn every bobbitaB; 
new plays udiiid are presented on the London 
the Atlantic; so do many of the tevnee, 

* (y eBdrirlfi^^ and music^haU shows. The Bfi|^ 

as much interested in Bew Tsik and 
^ in Paris. We get oiiif A|Dces iiw 

to.whioh. they iisb' enaotM.' - Oar - 
t^Migh the valae 
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* l^grMM Aaiirfaao "■(fattiMl’*ooDfDMt«CalljaflHit,otilie 
ojiMMft. In tfia waild of ibo fllm Amecica i» rapMiBO; of any 
rata aha Ina fSw moM liiaa a Two>Pow«r aoperioriif y . One bean 
niieh new Britiab oonoiiaiiiaB, and oonbinationB, wbii^ ate to 
pndnoa natiaa fUtna, mffieiently atrikmg, "booned” witii the 
taquirita enaigy, and aanKarted by the neoeaaaiy vaet capital, to 
oo^ppata with the Amerioaa importatioDa, and even to ontecan» 
them in oar maiketa. One may hope sometbing will come of 
theae onteiinaea; for there is the poambihty of a great art m 
the anema fheatrea which will in time lift it dear of vulgarity 
and mote profit-mongering. Wo wonld like to think that 
it may reach ita highest poeaibilitiee m this eoantiy, on the 
wrtistio aa well aa the oommeicial and mechanical side. In the 
meanwhile, the Americana hold the field, and thqr supply, I 
believe, about 90 per cent, of all the films shown in our pwtnrs 
theatres. Milliona at Enghsh, Scottish, and Iiidi mm, women, 
and children see these American photognpha every week of thmr 
lives. The cinema is the chief lecreation of the nmases of the 
people, perhaps.it may be said their chief interest ontsido their 
own work and domesiio affairs. It haa superseded tihe chunb, 
the meetiilk-house, the lecture platform; it ootdimes the novel 
and the popular magasines; it is overtaking its moat tefuidable 
rival, the cbe^i illustrated daily and weekly newspapw. And it 
IS, in the main, American. 


This is sorely a matter of deep interest and eignifieanee. Nearly 
all claasea of our population, except perhaps the "intelleetaals ’* 
—and even they ate beginning to frequent the "jrietnies'' 
—are habitnally and coniWntly seeing life throng American 
spectaolas. Certain phases of Amencan society must be better 
known to our email tradesmen, mechanics, labourers, witfastheir 
wives, aona, ttd daughters, than our own. What goes <», ftan 
the ■oanariO'Writar'a point of view, within the luxurious m an ri o ns 
and oouBtry^honaaa of American finaneien haa bean ravetled to 
every Ba^Uh abopwmetant end faotovy*hand. They know all 
■bout the auumnotli hotde, and the tumptoona reatanranta, and 
the daniwAalli, and ni^^Muba, and tha aaaaide or h il li i de 
pl ae w ra leaovti. They Imow ft# wiQrs of the millionaite, npeight 
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wilArab Us dottw or fats dMgUir; ind Hfee migni «l Aa 
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Jtmg iho fiu* ytnmg men who engage in the pl eae nr e s of 
Ae" town, end tempt ‘^bosinesB girls ** to stray into the peAs of 
enor. Iheiy gsee at American houses, American foniitiize, 
Am e r iean soenery; Aoy confront Amerioan police-oaptains, and 
Atpcdcan irain4iieii, and American cximinals. The moral 
presented to them is that of the writer of the American story. 
Fm thrin t)ie difficult epigrams in which ibe composer of Ac 
American scenario is accustomed to exixess his tbooghts haTe no 
mysteries. They can construe Ao sub-titles oS-hand, trandate 
even the obscurest of them at ught. 


No wonder our younger generation f alks American. No«wonder 
astute advertisers, anxious to catch the prevailing note, allure us 
with direct personal exhortations in the manner of the American 
publicity expert, who is an acknowledged master of his craft. 
Sfr. Jones no longer informs the nobility and gentry that he has 
a stock of goods which he is pre|)ared to hell at a moderate price. 
He prefers a more direct and demonstrative form. "You are a 
burinesB man; your time means money. You cannot afford to 
cut it to waste by foohng around after low-grade stuff. It is up 
to you to git the best. You get it, and get it quick, from A. P. 
Jones. Why? Because A. F. Jones specialihes in mind-saving. 
A. P. Jones has studied t1ll^ thing out. He knows that you neeil 
your brains for live work, not for worrying over back nnmbfTs. 

Therefore-*’ and so forth for a vivid column or two. The 

language, Ae mode of thought, would have been unintelligible to 
most ^tons a lew years ago. But O. Henry, and the American 
magaaines, and “Uncle Ram *’ plays, and the cinema, but most of 
all the cinema, have made it familiar in our mouths as household 
words. No missionary ever had such a preaching stool in foreign 
lands as Ais pictorial pulpit, which is set up several times a day— 
everywhere. 


One might speculate widely as to what the results of this feast 
of film^knltur are likely to be. From one point'of view you 
might say there is semeAing obvionsly benefidal in it. We are 
all aridng that Ae two EngliA-speaking peoples idiall be brooi^t 
into doeer oemmnnion, that they Aall get to know more of one 
another. Well, is not the cinema reaAiitg towards this high 
pupoee: is it not, at least, making the Americans better known 
to Ae BfitUh, and giving ns a deeper understanding of our Uns- 
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distertsd, In im )90piilir aerean pictmsiMi, as in ilia posnilsr 
**ba8t-Belliiig*' novalSt in ibe only kind of Amaricati pneiodieal 
poblioaifcionB whidi dxciilate in Britain, we have certain 
phases of American life over-emphaaised, and othen ignored. 
‘After all, a great nation does not consist mainly of **ccook8/’ and 
criminals and dishonest finaneierB, and impossibfy sentimautal 
girls, and fatuous “society women,'* and funny men playing the 
fool brilliantly. If you were to judge the United .Stafes from 
the majority of the picture-shows, or from the magasines^on sale 
in England, you would form an erroneous impression. There 
ar^ other aspects of that vanod and vivid civilisation. But we 
do not see much of those other aspects; we do not understand, 
for example, how intensely sober America is under this surface 
frivolity so insistently presented to us, how much there is of 
genuine thought, earnest effort, and real culture in the better 
sense, and bow many people there are in the universities, the 
large cities, the farmsteads, everywhere from the Great Lakes 
to the Caribbean, who are not exclusively absorbed in money¬ 
making niid pleasure-seeking. Of them we hear and see too 
little. 

One cannot blame the picture artists and playwi^hts. They 
'believe that certain topics arc specially suitable for treatment in 
their media, and they prefer in the main to stick to them, thinking 
that it is ^mewhat easier to interest the public in such themes 
than in others. Tt is a convention, and all artistic creation, liow- 
ever humble, has its conventions, and is apt to hold to them too 
long. “Crook** plays, and sentimentally unreal love-stories, and 
knock-about farce have become conventionalised in the film- 
studios, just as in the last century sexual pasrion and connubial 
infidelity were conventionalised bv French novelists. It was 
the tradition in Paris that this was the subject which lent itself 
best to prose-fiction; and clever authors, who could have written 
just as well on anything else, spent their ingenuity in concocting 
new variations of the eternal motive. Thereby they conveyed to 
foreign readers a ludicrously distorted view of society and morals 
in their own country. The French are not more immoral than 
other peoples; but all the world, especially the Bnglirii-spesidng 
world, thought they were, thanks to their popular novelists and 
playwrights. We peed their yellow-backed fiction and saw, in 
pruriently diluted “adaptations,** their suggestive faroioal comedies, 
and deeuMd our “livdy neighbours*' veiy livdy indeed. Aus- 
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Jfigk, and oaielniril <hat Xaneli ^nn t, nMfl^ 
d>Mir, tao (MA, M itfiotMj taddag to iW «*ltod 
Hon ot to* douMde tirtow ariikdi «»• tbfe frito Md <>0*7 <>< 
onritoalirtainto Maud. I am nm tiMt in tte nU-Viol^ 
iguyu Aogliabiiien out <tf ten wnU hnte been gennindj 
eitanifllied to be infooned that tben were faite as meny faittifnl 
hndMtfidB end good wives in France as in wy other ooontqr; 
nnd^that sexual adventure was not the main pveooeupation of 
the majmty of Frenohmen and Frenchwomen. He would have 
replied oy pointing to French literatarCa the only^nrt of French 
htetaMe with which he was acquainted. 


It would not have occurred to him that the Boulevard novel 
was, ae I have said, a convention, a faqon ie poifcr, an ente^ 
tainment devised to amuse an idle hour, a very unsound and mis¬ 
leading index to national ethica and psychology. All through the 
last century, and indeed till quite recent years, it was the fashion 
for Englieh^epeaking male persons, when they met for soda) 
converse, in clubs, bachelor chambers, military messes, and other 
places, to retredi one another by the interchange of uhnt used 
to be called ** smoking-room stories/* The unpleadng custom 
still Ungers cn in some quarters, though it is now discrf'dited, 
eqmially among the younger generation Undergraduates and 
sduMlbo^ ind subalterns nse language among themselves of 
painful explidtnesB, but I do not think they enjoy the nltra. 
Babelaiaian confer which passed enrrent among their grandfathers 
and great-uncles. They were extremely horrible, soifle of those 
stories. It was possible, in a cinb smoking-TDom, or even round 
the cut-glass deewters and coffee cups of a blameless dining-tabh*. 
to Usten to tales and anecdotes which nobody would dare to print, 
garbage fished ont of the unidumbed deeps of human depravity. 
If you did not know, you might infer that the persons who made 
a ^st of snch things roast themselves be depraved profligates. 
But they were nothing of the kind They were quite average 
recfpectable persons, country gentlemen, stockbrokers, barristem, 
doctors, officials, manufactnrers, who lived sober and deoorauR 
lives, tmd cultivated the domestic virtues. The crudp indecencies 
of their half-hours of soda] relaxation scarcely touched the surface 
of thdr minds. They laughed at the dirty—and usually dull— 
jokes, and thought no more of them. It was just tbs literary 
convantian again. There was the qne« tradition that men, when 
tfaqr met together to mbeud, riiould amuse themselves in this 
viifla and humosoitt fadrion. There was no move in it tiban that; 
nor wsi them much more in the vivacious, irreiponsibls Gallic 
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UnlottiiiMMS^, it k ttw ’tm m, no* the bettor, sect din national 
KtaratOFe wbkb moo* wBoarafaHy oa^torM a fwaifn narkat. 
‘^ot one Briton in a tbonaand bad aaon a line of Tennartme, bat 
enrorybodj had road tik ediljping worka of Monaiear Baal do ^Bbok. 
who for a i^aoe of yean wao poritm^ the moat popiilar of 
Fnneh antbom among the Engliah. Batiom, like doge—to qoote 
one of Oarfyle’a jpangmt mataphoca—eeem to appcoaob ae«di other 
aomotiinao only to oniff at the ahameftil parla. So it is apt to be 
with the intanJianga of periodioal pid >l ioat iena I remember 
onoe in a Ipaat American city going ronnd the newaetanda and 
bookeibopa in aeateh of Engliah weekly and nMmtbiy joamala of 
the mcae litaB||n kind. I could not find them. The Spectator, 
the Saturdof Review, the dthanottm (the thong^ol Aiheneeum 
of that epoeh), even, I ragiat to aay, the PortnighUy, wen not to 
be had. But I ooold hare been eohKied by the Pobee Newe and 
by a whole collection of the aomething or other £tfe, tiwaye 
vulgar and eometimes indecent, which were joet then ponring 
out of the oonrts and back lanes of Fleet Street. And I tbonght: 
**1f thu is all that tlio American citizen gets to know of Britain, 
no uonder he thinks poorly of Ub.’* Nor is the sHnation much 
better to4ay. A good deal of American printed mditec omnas to 
UR, but it is mostly of tlie “lighter,” or the lower, or the looser, 
kind. Few cd ns read, or get a chance of rea^Ung, the more 
responsible* of tile American newspapers and periodioala The 
consequence is wo are almost as much miainfonnad abont 
American opnion, about the operationB of the American mind, 
as we were in the past about France and Gkrmany. What the 
crooks and Uie cowboys and the “clubman" do, or what tiba 
best-sellers and film autburs tell us they do, we know. Bnt what 
serious people in Ameriicw, a country where many people are 
serious, tlimk about sorions matters—these things are hidden 
bom ns. 


Perhaps that ia why the more cautiona of our pnbliriria and 
editorial peraonages touch American politica with eo tender a 
hand. Even our news odnmna show en unwonted reatndnt in 
dealing .with the* topie. It is to their oredit: for thk t eeenre k 
pmnpM by e petriotie and hmouiable motiva. We ere all 
nervous tiwut'hntting Ametioan susoeptibilities and imperilling 
tiie enteiife ei the Ea^liehepeelring paopke. Nobody in these 
kknde would veutom to refer to hrerident ^Vraeon in tin terms 
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eooaitjnMH. ^%xaiqpt far fhe Mat .m wa a g ep i g y aa mm a ri aa ot 
^ V""****^ Bcinblkaiif^aiaaloMb lae ^ )uc4y « hint of 
Oaa «aiU mB Bm Fee moniliB altar taa fanaialiaa it 'taM tba 
oatntrwuo aipinfan in Great Britain that dl Amarioa waa babnd 
taa Pnaidnat in an aidant emeada for the Iiaagiia of Naitkina 
Covenant. BCany Bng^iahmen wefa tbamaalvaa languid about the' 
lioagye: it did not inapire them vrith entfanriaem, thon^ tbay 
bflfAd it ndjgd^t do aome good; but tbay felt it nndaaitable to 
oppose » {ooieet m which, as they understood, our friends beyond 
the Aflantifi, had'set their hearts. It is disconcerting to diacover, 
fn»n the fragmentary intelligence that comes to ns by the cables, 
that large numbers of Americans denounce the League with nn> 
measured fury, and see in it a deep-laid acbeme f!ramed*l^ British 
politicians to yreaken and embairabs the United States 1 It may 
seem an odd return for all our deferentul pdlitenm to Preaideot 
Wilson, and I think many Enghehmen, wtan fb^ hear of these 
diatribes in the Senate and elsewhere, are merely bewildend by 
them. They would be less astonidied if they had been reading 
the American newspapers with attention. 


Here, for example, is a pabsage troiu an artu'le in ilie fiew 
York Jlerteio of May ITtli 

“ Hn ensnuai <*1 (Ik Lpoguc nl Naliciiut bau mhud juatiA aiitiu la 
dedaiiag thai^it oamck into thr wmld lame, halt, and Uind. And its 
ftiaads can not deny that at. regards tbr military pniteetioii of Tlaiii'r 
tba Xieagua hai. aaamad neal, ab regardh drimi; juatice to lluiia in CHian- 
tiing it bsb bbown ifadf mnveniantl.v bbod; nhile m the abating settle, 
meat of the Itataan claim to Fiumt thr League hab diaplsyad a halting 
aMUude. In abort, IVanea helicveb thr Lragur too ncak to protect bar, 
and aakb additional abburancea from England and thr Unitrd Siatab: thr 
iM^pie bdirvra itarlf too neah either to do temtorial jubticr to f!li»M ^b 
sUri aa t Japan, or nunal }Ubticc to Japan as against Auhtmlia and our 
Baeiflo slope; and the laiagur hab not jrt drvrlopad wibdom rnnugfa to 
aaWe the Ftniae question. Thus thr Ijeagur lomrs into tba woild with 
a baayy handioap in tbr lontrast of promibr'and noii.perfonnaaees. The 
adfuateaeots, which are rolatively aUght blenii4ira in fba TIresty of Poaor, 
oeaiUand aa aueh, ate aenoua dapattorra bom the ponaiplaa of the 
Onaanant, and tend to dimini s h eondd m aa ha it. What wmdd hare bean 
haOad aa a wuj good peaea in its own right is a mOer poor drat esUMt 
for th ob l ieogBo of Hathmo.” 


I rq^codnee theae remarks because they do not come from a 
party oegua, or from one which ie pro f e s sedly faoetile to the 
Fraridunt. The BsmW is a new journal, iada pandeBt in 
and what Americans call "oonaervatfTs” in tribe, edHed add 
wcitlsii with hl|d> dbility in a seholariy and fbougfatfol manner. 
It IS sot spscidlty addi ct ed to the BepnbHoansj and apparently has 
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• not ptcito, it fiww th^peicdoi 

aitknsl.diqpntN, iod itoonglj mpporti the pdaoiBb of a 
Loogoe of Matiou. Bot, Mirill be aeea, it doea not like ^ 
League, as designed and constmoted in Fans, and it oitieiaea 
with severity some o( the prooeedings of tibe Contaeiioe, in 
’particular the attitude adc^ted towards Japan and Bafy. .“Hr. 
Wilson's exoessmly harsh and highly iireg^ hand l i n g oNhe 
T ^ian questini is in unpleasing contrast to his silent aoqineBeenoe 
in the sntten^er over Kiaochow." 1 will not now discuss the 
justice of pohpy of this comment. But it shows what tbtf limited 
number of Bnglidimen who read such journals as the Review 
and the ATeto Repubiie know very well, that adverse critidsm of 
President Wilson, whetbor in the "conservative” or the “tadioal” 
quiit, is not ocmfined to his political oj^ents. 

The Aeeteto, by the way, supidies an excellent example of that 
perfected America" art oi publirity to which I referred above. It 
is exlracied from an advertisement of one of those institutes fur 
imparting mental efficiency, strength of will, concentration of 
thought, and other valuable qualities, which are doing a dootub' 
ing business on both tides of the Atlantic. The announcement 
recites a truly inspiriting little tale about a young man who, 
when ho consulted the advertise, was pennUess. *'To<day this 
' .vouug man is north $^,000. He is building a $25,000 home 
-and {la^ng cash for it. He hee three automobike. Hie 
rhSdren ^ to private schoo/s. He goes hunting, fishing, travel¬ 
ling whenever the mood strikes him. His income is over a 
thousand dollars a week.” Is there, justly inquires the writer in 
the Review, an impecunious Kconomic Unit that does not thrill 
to literature like that? Can any aspiring youth be expected to 
retist those three automobiles and the twenty-five thousand (kdlar 
hoiuc-|MMl f(Mr in cash?' 


SiDHXZ Low. 



m' MtOONStBUCnON ^ NOXTHBSir isUxoB. 

j&t ira viIkMd 0000 ^ the sbeeto at S eiMoiie the oU jciMt, wba 
>'tm miihiag h>e tet Tint to the ioTeded si|^MW, froeaed aiww 
atep. The aiehitect end I. aoeqilomed to oeeiiig 
deatroyad citiea ever nnoe the first mad nuh ot the Hw towaida 
Ihria, drete affected by our oompankni’s diatnaa. When we 
readied* the cathedral the priest’a deq^ brought teth wcrda. 
Bairiog hb haada to heaten, he cried 
"Owutarenrgmtf Doimne, t« sot.” * , 

"Men alao know, mon pire," answered the erchitect geatfy. 
“ffor God reatricta the resurrecbng power d men onfy when it 
ia a question of human bones. We can eater by the tnaaqd 
door, and you will see.” 

We climbed over a mdnnd of fallen atone. PieoeB of atatnes 
and gai^ylea protruded from the amorphous maas. Bits of 
stained glass gleamed m the bun. An ar^'a face ataied up at 
us from a drank of plaster. My cano disengaged a twisted brass 
candlestick. The pnest stoo|)ed over to {nek op the inbi of a 
(xncifiz. We had to make our way oarefnlly to awad splinters 
of carved paigds. But when we enteied the catiiedral we rrahsed 
that German camion had not prevented the Idoissonnais from 
saving the heritage of their fathers The root of the nave and 
of part of the transept had already been replaced Th^igh altar 
was prepared for Mass. Sand-bags piotfcted tombs and shrines. 
With glowing face, the aichiteot pointed to a wall built from 
pillar to pillar to Ant off the nave. “We were determineil to 
fcaqp the apse mtact and strengthen the corner (nllars. All this 
was done under the enemy's fire. Part of it has berai done twice. 
And now we are clearing out the nave-and rebuilding the walla 
and nof.'* We went to the other side of the temporaiy wall. 
German priioners, French soldiers, civilian masons were working 
aide by Ab. 

Th^nezt day at Cambtai wo visited a textile mijl which the 
Oemnma hod tnrned into a soda-water factory. Some buildings 
were amply. The fine looms in othen bad loat their copier 
flhiiiga^ and had afterward hem smashed wiA axes by Bnaaian 
pciaanets. An ex^oohm had wieidud the maehmea in the power 
plant. * 

**! am 1 ^ you came this wedc,** aaid the auunintandent, “for 
we an going to begin to remove the dibrit. New loome an all 
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. At IjOU W6 ie«Dnd tte' Mmm mgitDim to go diMd ivithoot 
waiting for Govanunaitii initiiliiro ^Qonnan iadamidtiei. Tba 
firal wuAto of Ubmtioti vnm a amd deoeption. So bmd^qjmte 
md dilatOKp wava ilio laepo talmi by the nulitacy autborilteB tiiat 
tho peopla had beoomo MMar« 

* **Nip ot aaB himdrod and xtineteen is the omoU year” an anfeo* 
mobile maanfaciiiuer aaauied ns. ”C>iir biggeet psoUeimi^ 
those of tranqpoiiiatitt and we oan accompHah little with^ 
Oovemment aid. But we wait for the Qovemment to take 
and direot remotmotba work we shall soon be beyond lydemp- 
tion. SSiera is confusion, if not anarchy, in the waona Govern* 
ment buxeans. We have to keep preating Faria to give ua food- 
aup^B and a minimum proviabn of raw materials. We inaiat 
now ihiA we be allowed to buy machinery and whatever elae we 
Bced for reoonatmotion where and how we will. My plant was 
uaed by the Germana throughout their occupation, and they tried 
to bum it when they left I started imznediaMy to repair 
what could be repaired, and to order new maclunery. You cad 
have no idea of the difficulties the Government put in our way.'* 
In Fives, a suburb of Lille, we visited one of the moat important 
ateel oonatruction plants in France. Here locomotivea and 
rolling-stock for the Northern Bailway Company were made 
before the war. The Germans sacked the plant, rmoving what 
they could of the machinery and destroying the re^ But ever 
since 1915 the Compognie de Ftves^Ltlle had been jureparing for 
the day of liberation. In their own tiiops, in a branch in Central 
France, machines have 1>ecn made. They are awaiting trans¬ 
portation. After the plant is restored some means must be 
devised to keep it suiqphed with coal and raw materials. 

Throughout Northern France the will to get back to normal 
aitivity is manifest. There la the spur of necessity. Everywhere, 
as at Fives-Lillo, eroploycm and ariisana and labourers know that 
the path ot salvation is tn the resumption of fuoduction. In 
agricultural regiona there is the same unbroken spirit. And illus- 
trations are numerous of local efforts to preserve historic monu¬ 
ments, as at SoiasonB; of refusal to leave homes unless forcibly 
ejected by the mihtaiy authorities. Going through what seemed 
to be entirely ruined qties one is oonstanly surprised at the sight 
of people who are working to make the xuina habitable. 

But u numihs after the Annistioe one is tempted to doubt 
the effidenej, tbe capacity, the ability of a Government in Pans 
Ic undertake and oany ilteugh roeonslmction in the invaded 
depaitmants. Btadenta of demooiitio inatitatioDs are watching 
▼on. o^x. n.s. n 
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dr.iritiM in WibB? 4s»1»*,]!MFi«wn«I>^,*m 
to JBMki waHUlirt f« toaiw mw wBi imi.t to it |oi^ te • 
hi|te wwiiliiitf daawaftey to oflf> th» 4MtopMto rf c^^ 
tato tokHtoiM ctf citiseu, etptcUty triwa tboM aiitoaiii betong 
to • Mridited portion of tbe Stto|f Or nrut the North be 
•llMred a free hand in working ont ill own aeh«tio)gi, onlg 
fimtod dapendenoe apon. and lunited e xp o rt e ti o n of, aid from 
tte net of the nation? DeoeotiaUeation, a lll|a tneaewe of looal 


aatoBoaqr, power of initiatm left in the hinde of monidpalitiaa 
and opaununee, aeem aeceeaeiy in oidar that "tbaae borne riee 
agato.” 


In 1915 the Minietty of the fritenor eietahKehejl a 
deparunent to etndy the neede and lodk after the intareete of the 
invaded ngioBa. The prengativee of bareancnoy were en> 
enacibed upon. A howl went np. Soon the oemoee* of thie 
department were diatributed among the Minietrioe of Pabiie 
Works, Agrioultnn, and Commowe. When Hindenbnqf 
eaeented his “genial retreat,” resulting in tbe Uberatioa of a 
hundred communes, the prqniatums of tbe Government proved 
of no pnotical veine. So reconetmction intereata wen once 
mon grouped under a new Ministry, called the Ministry of the 
Bioekade and of tbe Liberated Begions In the autumn of 1918 
the Gennam began their retreat from Flanders. Government 
prqMratkms agam proved inadequate. Then wee ebaoe. None 
wae naponsible. Every problem was referred to some other 
butean. After the Armistice the Ministry of Annaiqput aas re- 
oiganised into the Ministry of Industrial Keronstniction, with a 
Ih^tod Add which touched the North only in )iart. At the end 
of 1918 rsoonstructioa quectnos were entrusted to a Commutum 
Jntsr-JkfjMirtenells, witii lepnaentatives of tbe Prendentt du 
CoMSsif and the Ministries of the Libented Begions, War, Public 
Works, Agriculture, Industrial Beeonrtruclion, Commerce and 
Finance. Premier Clemmioeau appointed as president of this 
Commission an enunent Fnncbman who bad been uiging its 
cnatkm for mon than three yean I 
To asson the tcansformatioo end oontiniwd activity of factories 
whieS woiked for the Ministry of War, the Mmisby of Industrial 
Bsoomatnctimi was granted a credit of two bSUon francs. Mbn- 
aienr Looehsur, under whose gnidanoc Ifreneh indnstry intenaiiied 
its pcoduetion during toe war, is using this monsy for Ai f, 
koooMtives and. nlB^-stook, agricultural maohipery, fertilison, 
ahd too diflnent m a eWn ss matsrialu nsedod to rooonstniot 
too invadod lugioiiB. But, aa two fafrda mart fre Ullsd wito ona 
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tor ooqptoim Vto tomw win t«piir Kd ooMti^ 
milwajr ninafotobk, mA tiK 1 «Mk win auto cbK^ 

Mvate toototiw wbim fbniiaiMA mod tor aenplKm hav^ been 
giv«D oeden tor dtoni end window^tamee end aUa^ Me. 
graph and tetophona material is expected to be piodnoed by fae> 
toriee witch made aocoplatto motors. The new Mnuitiy has 
authority to disteibnto indamnrtieB, to impart raw matoials, to 
allot laboK mgsiy, and to apportion tran^ortation. 

IS that the idea is a good we, and that State aid 

IS necessary to tide industry over tto critical period of c e s sa ti o n 
of wKtWorir and demobiluation. The State must aiao control 
tranapoitatmn and importation of raw matenals. Bat pnblio 
opinion feacB waste of monsy, aew burdens upon taxpayers, dis- 
eooragement of individual enterprise, and, above all, the etys- 
talliaation of State control. Critics are legum to pomt out the 
difficulties. One cannot pudr up a newspaper without seemg an 
article protesting against the Ministry of Industrial Beconstruc- 
tioa. Since large mvestments must be made for new machinery, 
will not the extensmn of State industrialism, justified dntmg the 
ww by eonsidetstiona of natumal defence, tend tcAbeoome per* 
manent? Will pnvate factories get their ehare of the orders? 
Will not the State, backed by public money, compete witib private 
indnstnal Atabhshmente? If there is over-prodnebon, the State 
will be tempted to forbid competition If there la increase in 
the cost of production, the State will be tempted to regnlate pnees, 
or lose pnblie fonds in trying to compete with private enterprises 
and foreigneis The hands m State estabhshmente need a poriod 
of spprentioeahip, wluch will cause great delay in turning out the 
prodnota sorely needed. The Ministry of Indnstnal Beconstroetion 
IS attemptmg to solve indnstnal problems of the whole of France 
at the expense of sacrificing the immediate and presamg neeeari- 
bee of the Korth. An the manufaeturen of the North to be 
made to wait for thenr maebmety and the people of the Korth 
for their bonne in order to aafegoard the indnstrial intaresta of 
othar regions, whwhliave been fostered and developed daring the 
paet five yean tibxooi^ the Buetortanee of the Nc^? 

The pdliry of tin Frenoh (Jovemment m zegsrd to tin nee of 
imported meedtaadiBe to the leooaeftrno^ of NorUiem Ftanoe 
to already nambtakady defined. There *to going to be no oom- 
pattkkm between TfttnA and foreign manofaetimd aitidee to 

nS 



GkMKftnumt hall bm teqpjmog importalwm licence> for all gooda 
bniQI^ into tha oonntay* Jhe roaaoiMi tot cxmtocillitig impoi^ 
tiona dvriog the mn Here eonnd. ItaouniB*tni^^ facili¬ 
ties had 1 k> be reserved for estiefoacC abaoliite necessityi rad 
purchsseo ebvoed were limited in anlar to ^prevent tbe deinrediation 
of tile fraoe in foreign ezdianges. VvSl peace is sipied war 
legidation holds. After peace is signed it is certain that pressure* 
wilTbe brought to bear to protect French industry by levying 
high import duties. 

But tbe Lille automobile manufacturer said: ”1919 is the 
crucial ^ear.” In half a dozen industrial centres of the North I 
received confirmation of this opmion from men in every Unc of 
production. Ail fear the infiuence of five years of lost mar^jBts 
upon their home rad foreign trade. They feel that if they do 
not get back to their normal production quickly, they will find 
closed doors—at home as well as abroad. 

The five departments of Northern France {soduced three- 
fourths of France’s coke and one-fourth of France's steel, most 
of which was transformed into manufactured articles on the spot. 
The woollen mdustry, at Boubaix, Tourcoing, Cambrai, Sedan, 
and Bheiins, disputed with silk the first rank in France's foreign 
commerce. Since 80 per cent, of woollen wea\iug was m tbe 
North, and the North fumidied tbe other 20 per cent, of raw 
materialB, FAnch woollen cloth has practically disappeared from 
Paris markets. Most of France's hnen was spun at Armenti&res, 
lilb, fiailieul, Comines, Cambiai, and Valenciennes: of her 
cotton at Boubaiz, Touzuoing, Lille, Saint-Quentm, afid Amiens. 
The Pas de Calais was famous for its linen and cotton lace. 
Among other products were potteiy, glass, and chemicals. The 
Department du Nord alone had an industrial production of four 
biUion francs annually before the war, of which two and a half 
billions were in textile industries. 

In ooDBidering the problem of industrial reconstruction, too 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact that the textile 
industry of the North was not a phenomenon of the nineteenth 
oentuiy, rad oonseqnently did not owe its pre-eminent situation 
to tba neaniesB of coal. Boubaix, Tourooing, Coiirtrai, Armen- 
tidres, Valencieniies, Cambrai, and Le Cateau were famous for 
their textile exports as early as the fifteenth century. Flanders was 
tbe ridieBt and most pc^bos country of Europe during tbe 
Middle Ages. Its woollen, linen, and cotton cloth are tbe develop- 
masi of ten generation^. Tbe wealth ctf Fruec^s northem 
partments was in the ddll and number of the artisans. All of 
Fnaee’s weavers of fine doth were settled there. Within a 
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ndiisi of Uthf nila* Of SjSIIo ena fo»d t toaaH g jti^ Amw'o 
ddlM irorlDDMii (or ftva iiiaiiittiM, buheb thm half lor tUrfeon. 

' and Hum a t}iirdi* lor twonff-tlme. BVeimditj and tha 
•down of tradifiiimi and knowladga atf tha port of the 
t artUana, and bold uae of eapttal and credit an tha part of the 
maunfaetonra; made tlM^ Iforth aapcema in Frendi iadoalry. 

. The first ih^ht, than, of the manufacturers of the Noi^ is 
to piTOvent organic nun through the low of akiUed wcukmeiv The 
only way this can be done is to start factories immediately, ttey 
cannot afford to wait for machinery and raw materials. Other¬ 
wise the emigration that has already started will continue. 

On the eve of his first departure from America Presidenf Wilson 
spoke to Ckmgress about the obligation of the world toward the 
regions that suffered from the German invasion. His specific 
mention of the necessity of granting commercial favours during 
the period of reoonstrnction is deeply appreciated in Northem 
France. But months have passed since then, and nothing definite 
has been proposed on either side of the Atlantic for the restoration 
of French and Belgian industries. The Peace Conference has 
lost itself ill a maze of problems relating to the past and future 
of mankind. In the meantime, a hundred miles'from Paris, a 
tragedy is being enacted which may affect more profoundly than 
treaties the new European equilibrium. The moral of the people 
of the liberated regions, which resisted superbly during four 
years of German occupation, is being nndermined^y forced un- 
' employment and*by the feeling that others are taking advantage 
of their njjsfortunes—^more subtle* forces of demoralisation than 
invasion and exile. 

A Lillois put the ratuation to me in tins way : “In other parts 
of Franco factories prospered during the war. As their products 
were for war purposes they were allowed to keep some of their 
personnel and the rest was gradually demobilised. They received 
aobsidies from the Government and enjoyed special fninaportetuAi 
facilities. Ever since 1914 they have been employing our 
demobilised and refugee artisans. To-day our engineers, foremen, 
and skilled workmen are bound elsewhere by contracts and by 
not having jobs here to return to. Tt would be enough tor us to 
contend, at the beginning of the reconstruction era, with famine 
and high prices and the delays in getting started aiiaug (ram 
rrimilding, restocking, and gathering together again our working 
forces. But we have the opposition of our own countrymen who 
are not interested in seeing us get on our feet. We do not 
succeed in secfiring permits to import maehineiy ftom abroad. 
Why? Ifieeause, havii^r lost war OKden« manufacturers of Central 
and Southem France want the monopoly of making new machines 
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raft QXpMp Mfe n of ih« lowidiMstaim who mpod lioh 
rewasds daiiiif tho war.** 

A yaar ago» in the darkeat days of tii^adWBioo cbql Paris. I waa 
lebtoriag in one of the large steel fdants of the Loire Infdrienre.. 
The (Airi engineer waa a x^ngee from Norihani PnuDoe. He waa 
not^peaaixmBtic about the war. for he felt that Germany was at 
the end of her rope. He predicted an internal eollapae of Ger¬ 
many in the autamn of 1918, no matter what her military aitna- 
tion might be at the time. But he waa exceedingly peaaimiatic 
about file posi-beUum relatkma between the invaded regiona and 
the reat of France. He told me that the Govetnment had wo 
reoonstmotion policy, and that failure to take immediate measures 
for the relief of the North would be as diaaatroua to the*nation 
aa a whole as to the invaded regions. 

**I do not go 80 far ds to predict civil war.** he said. **That 
would be absurd as well aa imposaible. But 1 do say that the 
moat deplorable result of this war for France is likely to be the 
creatkm of ill-feeling on the part of the North toward the rest 
of France, which will weaken aenously the solidarity of the 
French natum.** 

At the Peace Conference the French insist upon the right to 
the qiecial cclftaideration of their Allies. They say that th^ have 
home the brunt of the war. have made the greaSsst sacrifices, are 
expoaed to the greatest dangers and handicaps in the fjpsUhdlum 
period. Not only for their own sake, but for the common cause, 
ate not the French justified in add^ for favoured treatment? 
The war is not yet won, and a strong France emerging from the 
Peace Conference is essential to prevent Germany from winning 
the war. However, it is equally important for the French 
Government to realise in turn the justice of exactly the same 
claim to apecial consideration that comes from its citizens of the 
invaded regions. What France has been in the Entente Alliance, 
Northem France has been in the French Bepublic. The North 
must face competition with new factories created in other parts 
of Frafinoe and with the intact and admirably equipped factories 
of Alsace-Lorraine, in a country of stationary population, which 
mesas stationary consumption. The North has lost foreign mar¬ 
kets. Gnat Britain now produces all the articles formerly manu- 
faetmd in Northism Frai^ and can supply them at home and 
abroad at lower prices. For the time being German markets are 
lost, and in attempting to recover thm Northern France will 
have file oompetitkin of Alaaoe-Lonune. Japan is looking after 
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Btetoa. A liOi tiiwsDiMr till raMttv ttiii i to ii h irirtfa i M roii 
were hettUtiQC^ tte el Ito mwanilM^^ «l Ibe Nortli: 
inabUiiy to xeersete inAMMai^Mra enoag^ to*]^ceepali ergenie 
rain; a new oa tai te o i ^ whett ptodnation i« ehniiMl^ ttnoogh 
a lowering d i«io6i er giM^piodiicstkm; trouble wttb lai)aiir, 
which is l&dy to qMd efl ow France. 

NorthernerB bdfeve that the speedy xestoratioD of their iadns* 
tries is the most vital tarir of reconstroction, wiiich dxmld take 
preeedenoe for the moment over rebuilding cities and aiding 
agricaltare. For orgfme min is imminent. cornmnnitSes of 
artisans are the pteionB heritage of centuries. If they are 
allowed to scatter, the revenues upon which France is ooonting 
for ^uperating her finances will not materialise. The manu¬ 
facturers of the North protest against the narrow viewpoint of 
practioaAy all outsiders, who conceive the reccmstruciion of 
Northern France in terms of hnck and stone, cement and wood. 
In talks with those who do not sec the fHoblems of the North 
from the chair of a functionary m a Pans Ministry or through 
the eyes of one who has made a tuo days’ trip in the devastated 
regions, I have gathered the following conditions of renascenoe:— 

1 . State Aid to Eesiore Ofedtfs.—Without waitmg for the 
Germans to pay, the State must advance indemnitieB sufficient 
for rebuilding and repairing, replacing machinery restocking 
raw matenals, and carrying wages until returns onne in ffom 
articles marketed. 

2. Exceptions for the North in the ilppltcatfon of Adminittreh 
tioe RegtdaUons ^The exception the North ados for most in¬ 
sistently at the present momont is waivmg the principle of 
demobilisation by classes. The North demands the release from 
the Army of artisans, miners, and fathers of families of the 
Nmlhern departments, irrespective of age. Then follow the 
suspensum of the income and other State taxes, the modification 
of tariff duties and import and export regulations in favour of the 
North. Northemers point out also the unfairness of uniform 
rales, which apply equally to them, in regard to the allotment of 
transportation and the distribution of imported raw materials. 

3. A Sepofra/te Admkastfativt regime for all the Invaded Rigunw 
during the Period of Eeeonsttuetion. —^Flanders, Artois, FiemSy, 
Champagne, and Iswraine are distinct proviiioes, with difloent 
needs and dtterent oharaoteriatios. Doring the jsars of reenpera- 
ikm and readjtgftment each province must eu^^ an aatonomy 
that ia not pebble under the administrative syato of preeeut- 
day France, with its artifidal departmental limits, eadh depart¬ 
ment depending upon Foris and having to conform to the general 
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. aill^tkBrlM tm pufiaam huf maar bOmPa ia nnmw , 
' fHliftg k» it* Mi»ai|il paiNoo hc^ to hm dntog flte 
iiiimiimiiiKlmi flirinil Ith^ s4c, tiiMiDW, to b« aBowad to dwl 
iiitb fba Wioiia MmlM ol iha 6<rf«iiiD«n« to Saris 
intatowriMe zagioml administmtion aantrad at liUe. 

«. SpaM and DuUnet PromMxw, VaUamU and InUmatiotuI, 
m Ragaad to C omm eree and Tariffa. —SVanoa, in bar cnatama 
ddtiaa, mutt favour tha indnstrias of iba Nortb. Jn treatias of 
conunaroa and tarill ngnlations, Alliad oonntriaa abonid vraiva 
l ea hi ationa conisoniixig axporta and importa intasdad for and 
eominl from fha North of IVanoa until iho invadad ragiona ara 
on fh^ foot. 

In a magaaina devoted to tiie intereata of French fiiiildairB<and 
oontractora I read a aenea of editoriala on the reoonatmetion of 
Northern France. Not until the fifth editorial anieaflid were 
induatrial problema of the North referred to. Thia ia natural. 
One fhinka in the terma of one’a own trade. But it mnat not be 


fwgotten that only a portion of the invaded ragiona waa deatroyed 
in the phyaieal aenae of the word. With the exception of Rheima, 
the nnclena of induatrial hfe could be re^atabhahed everywhere 
without waiting for the rebuilding of homea Work ia the mag¬ 
net that dzawa men to citiea. After one geta a job one looks for a 


home. It iaimtting the cart before the horBe to plan and carry 
out a wholelue programme of reconstruction of cities and towns 
until means of livelihood are safeguarded to those who remained 
during the cataclysm and assort to those invitei^ to return. 
Whoever haa lived through an earthquake or fire or struggle 
between armies knows how tenaciously human beings cling to the 
|daoe where they earn tlieir daily bread. One finds shelter some- 
bow whera one has work, 'rhe best elements of a population do 
not flee before danger and a shortage of food Unemployment 
and lack of oppmtanity to get ahead in the world, however, drive 
very quickly from a community the Vorkers of real economic 
value. Bfote than once I have aeen the order to evacuate a town 


meet with stubborn naiatance on the part of people whose homes 
weM being shelled and destroyed. The same type of urban popn- 
latfont whkh ^ not flee bdCore the Oermana, ia now leaving 
citiea at Northen France of its own initiative. The Frmch 


Oovetnmeni cannot afford to ignore the fatal oonaequenoee of 
retarding Ibdnstria] reoonatmetion. 

AgricuHnal redbnstmetion goes band in hand with industrial 
reoonatmetiMt. 'Oereals and meat can be aent into the North. 
But until loenl •grtooHum is in a position to fnnikth potatoes, green 
togatobles, fntfto and dairy pr^nets, high pr^ and the leek 



at » wwaHWondtA lewd diet wfll liiat 'mqiain^ tM KwHii ay« 
^rtintiB In iiidiistoisl Mm f'^**** mgitt 

•BAin mSmMm m dfipendiiit tfpoii lootl tfeodnOlm of beets end 
flu. Belm tlie war*Nortliem FnuAe bed s ^fbarter of a nuBkm 
sores Bowb in flu. Sinos ffae flu of PonMijifla sad Bnsiia is 
not likely to eome into the maiket sgsin for seversl yesrs, this 
raw material is an iadtapensaUe asset. 

* In the strip of tSRites^ from the North Sea to Smtserland, 
where the armies faced each other doripg the years of trencdi 
warfare, much dt the land is dead. The problem of bringiiig it 
to life again wfll take a long time to aolte. Betuming it to colti- 
vaiion cannot be undertaken by its owners. The State most 
bear the upense of clearing it, of filling in the trenches ud shdl- 
holes, of fertilisation and reforestisation. There must be militaxy 
superrision of tluB work, for unexploded sheDs and hand-grenades 
are likcjy to be turned np in any field through which or near 
which Ihe trenches ran. The strain was severe, also, upon flie 
forests and farms throughout the provinces occu|M by the Ger¬ 
mans. Fields were ploughed constantly, sowed without manure, 
and used for intensive pn^uction of the same crops. They are 
exhausted, and need to lie fallow for a while. Since fertilisation 
out of proportion to the gain from the yield is required for at 
least five years, the Government will have to provide the farmers 
with fertilisers. There is nothing haphazard about location and 
extent of forests in France. The situation and ^p^portion of 
wooded lands could not be allowed to change without affecting 
water supply and climate. Nothing is more imperative than the 
reconstnictfen of forests under State guidance. 

The pillage by the Huns of farms was scarcely less thorongh 
than that of factories. The good old Anglo-Saxon verb, to tafff 
has become obsolete. We need to revive it. For I cannot think 
of another word to express the clean sweep the invadm made oC 
agncnltural machinery, farm implements, copper kitchen utensils, 
bedding, horses, live stock, poultry, and a^. In the first 
renewal of the Armistice Marshal Foclr added the delivery of 
agricultnral machinery to the delivery of locomotives and lulliDg- 
stock provided for in the original Armistice. I suppose he did 
not go farther in demanding the return of stolen property only 
because whaf the Germans took from the farmers of the North 
had ceased to exist. The delegates on the Armistice C ommis si o n 
at Spa, u well u the peace delegates at Paris, have been warned 
not to try to exact the pound of fleidi. But is ihe criticism that 
Frimee wanta ie take advantage of Germany's helpiestness justi¬ 
fied? It France does not secure restitution from Germany, die 
will hare to derise some measnraa-—and wUhout dday—4o fumidi 

TOL. on. H.a. D* 
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A ]Mr before the eod of ibe.mr cppireotoni Md baaden pre- 
eented a memnraiidoin to the Qcmmmvot waggettiaag nooaagms^ 
tkm jEQeamuea that should be deoided upon to edvanee. They 
pototed out that as soon as the Annistiee was ognad skiUed 
sNnkers in building trades and their emj^en should be released 
ftom military serrioe; factoi^ss working for war material should 
be ready to devote their energies to replaciDg what was destroyed; 
and the privilege of priority in transport, given to war material 
during hostilities, should automatifsally be accorded to retonsiarDC- 
tion material. The category of ^'skilled workers in building trades 
snd their employers ” should include all workers in wood* stone, 
and cement. Cuinon and shell factories should be ready to turn 
out rolling-stock and auto-trucks, iron girders, bridges, and 
machinery for the factories in the North. Adequate jwoductiou 
of agricultural machinery could be assured only by the manufac¬ 
ture of uniform types in series. The State must have ready a 
plan to recruit an army of builders and carpenters and masouB, 
and to bouse and feed reconstruction workers. But, in spite of 
numerous bureaus and commisBions, nothing was done along these 
lines. The /;388ation hostilities lound the Oovernment unpre¬ 
pared to grapple with the problem of rebuilding in the devastated 
areas. The Government is being bitterly criticised now for lack 
of foresight and for the slow progress made tinee tht Armistice. 
One must not forget, however, that it was stiU nip and tuck for 
France durmg the last year of the war—(lerhaps more so than in 
the earlier years. Victory was a miracle in itself. Was it reason¬ 
able to expect another miracle—the change overnight to reoou- 
struetion with unimpaired eoeigy and ability? 

An experimental stage in reconstruction has been inevitable. 
However pr^^ssing the ^leeds, actual progress could hardly have 
been expected dnring the first winter of liberation. Divergence 
of opinion was bound to arise and Governmental machinery to 
break down. After catastrophes, the indifferenoe and apathy of 
those who have not suffered, and the desire of'ghouls of all 
classes of society to take advantage of the misfortunes of others, 
always come to tiie surface. On the other hand, the problems of 
reconstruction are clearer than they were a priori. Wrong 
meOiodB and impiacfticable schemes, which ihrsatenad to waste 
time and memy and divert energy, are discredited. Wbat the 
nmneb did not Jkoow when the Aimistiee was ijgiied they know 



new. Hwy jw wdjy yt to «i& w»k Jrittljt Wi|hi vip ttw 
wanads q< tiMbr teoacm «l tt* Itaiilh Mi.te MiiniBg lliMn 
’tiwmdh fiM paiiod cf atowlowwiita batik t» iMitti. fitigr ata 
xaidj to .aoo^ and ‘db^ flia Isr^ idft mS fUanda of 
THmoa ia oOmt oonntditiL te Mtiadi dth, •! • inAiiw> of the 
Vuian def Otmim Atmidimi Frmfokm, M. Deaofaaiid, of the 
Vkandi Aaadeaay, ahe it ftatiUont of the Ohaaber at Dqpottaa. 
nad: "The inhtiWtawta of oar in'vaded d^artnenta ogmdor 
vhethov the leat of Fnaoe and foteigiMni raaliM what haa raaOy 
takoa piaoe.” The ehaOrage in theae wocda waa anaweied. "Bf a 
nnaoimooa vote the rep n eaen t aithwa cl the natimal otgimartiona 
deelaied the teaponaOnlity of the raat of Ftaaoe in the matter of 
leoonatraeliaii and the adidarhy of the teat of Ftaaoe with the 
Nocthern provinoea. 

Here are the tnitba which French public opnion haa come to 
aocept in leptd to leconatmction. 

The provinoea devastated by the Oermana have the right to 
lode to France and not to Germany for financing their rehabilita¬ 
tion. The reparatkm for her Crimea Germany owea to France 
aa a whole. It le the baaineea of the French Govemirtertt to 


odleet damages from Gormany. But the reatoration (rf Northern 
France ahould not d^iend upon when and how mneh indemnity 
ia paid. Aa France did not ancceed in defending the integrity 
of her territory, every Frenchman mnat recogniae the debt of 
hrmonr he owea peraonally to the invaded region8,1lQd aeaent to 
the neceeeary to finance reconatruction. The comiidera- 

tion of intereat entoa into the qneation alao. Upon the rapid 
rehabilitation of the North dependa the recnperation>-politi^, 
economic, aoeial—of France. 

Political organiama are the reanlt of the gradnal onion of gronpa 
at people in towna and oitiea. No State can reverae the prooeoa 
of evolnlaon. Without the aid of the State, deatnyed or diqieraed 
nnita would not be able to reoonatitate tbemadvea. Bat t^ md 
muat be complementaiy. The baaea at reconatruction are the 
commnne and the corporation, not the State. The initiative in 
reforming communal centres and induatrial gtoape must have Ua 
aonroe in the eentrea and gronpa. In order to make thia poodlde, 
the Oentral Government moat not interfere with local eiatoMiny. 
For monflia after the liberation at the Nortii the ptov i ncea 
remained in the none of tba armies, eobjeeted to military adminiB* 
tratkm. The resalt was complete poralyaie. Not antQ mnniaipal ‘ 
and oemmonal aotbority was re-est^Iitilied did the work of 
Moonotraetion htgin. The new plan adopted by the Ooverament 
ia to divide the Northern depertmente into dititikis, each auto- 
aoinoaa, with the privilege of teondtingdloown worimta and wWi 

a 
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aedi MmwMiiV* Is not toie toe ob|x niv? Of tbf 108,000 
buUingB dMtiqjed by the Qenasu, omUmbly Ism tosn one> 
baV d 1 per oent. woe boUt or omsd by the Fnmeh Govanip 
meat. U the 99 | {«r oent. are to rise tees thsir stool, it iriO be 
by in^viduil, oorpoistiTe, and conununil efort. 

The heart of toe vorld has been toadied by toe miaeiy of 
Nortoem France. Two oontmento toare the eageneai to aid in 
reconetroction. French cities 'wfaicb did not indor foom toe 
German invasion have adopted dties of the Kmrth as ftUnb, The 
idea nae taken up in Allied countries, eapei'ialiy in the United 
States. Hy American readers often arite to me as k in g how they 
can help France. Ko letter has touched me more deeply toan 
one from a father whose only son was killed in the advance from 
the Marne to the Vesle. He wras ready to reconstruct, at his 
own expense, the town in which liis son fell. He named a ]dace 
of less than a thousand inhabitants, the rebuildmg of which I 
found would cost about two million dollars. But m this case, 
as in all others, reconstruction could not be undertaken cn b/oc. 
In coHiperation with the communal authoiities, tlie .\merican 
father might rebuild the maim, the schuul, the fountains, the 
kieotr, or the churcB. Horars and shoiis and lui*al industries— 
these dependAiptm the needs of the community, which may 
entirely changed. Chily the {leople of each community can do 
their rebuilding—and in their own waj. 

Oats wta reanryent / Ferhaps, after all, we must 4ly with the 
priest, Oomnte, to acta. For the answer depends upon an 
unknown factor, the will of the ijeuplc conceriM>d. The illus¬ 
tration of the cathedral at Soismius, however, is signiih'ant. Our 
port in the reconstruction of Northern Fiance is to make the 
neoessaiy saentioes, as Govemiuents and individuals, to ehow 
our sohdarity with those* w'ho have suffered for us. We can 
make possible reoonstruction. We can smooth the path for and 
strengthen those who arc called upon to perform one of the moat 
focmidable tasks of history. At the least, we can refram from 
disoonraguig them by indifference and mclination^ to prefft by 
totor mtsfortunes. But, when all is Mid and doiw, noon- 
■Iraetion <rf Kortbem France depends upon the people of Mortbern 
'Finmei. 


Hbbbbrt Adams Gmont. 
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Tn Britidi bidMirUi podtibn ii bMomiBg wceedi n gly wriom 
«od diaqueting owing io wfeot is iootefy csiMd die “imnet ** of 
Isboar. This unrest is anpecedented boA in extent and in 
chsiaeler. It has two veijr diferent egyaat^ an eoe n omic sad s 
poiftieal one. On the SBonomie side the wnriEera have demanded, 
and an demanding, aimnltaneondy vastly inenased wagy and a 
great rednetioD in the bonrs of labm, and apparently theca is no 
limit to tlvur etaims, for every oonoeaaion, however far.naehing, 
is fteated by them as merely a steiqung*stone towards farther aid 
greater ones. On the pditieal si^, the workers have demanded 
the abolitioa of private eater|xiae, the confiscation of private 
wealth, the nationalisation of the most important indnstries, and 
th^ have more than once threatened that they would being the 
national industries and the national life to a standstill unless the 
Oovemment esnied out at their dictation and without delay 
eertsin legislative or administrative measures. The intervention 
of labour in purely political matters is becoming more and more 
frequent and its attitude more and more dictatorial. Some time 
ago a member of an impartant Trade Union aaid^ me: “The 
State? Bah' B'e are the State." It has become the enstom 
among the woikeie to address at every ofqiortunitiy an nltimatum 
to the Govrament demanding its uncon^tional surrender. 

In the past there have been periods of acute and vrideqmad 
labour unrest. However, the present campaign of labour is un¬ 
precedented in character because its spokesmen frankly state that 
no rise in wages and no reduction in working hours will mtisfy 
them, that their pnncipal aims are not economic but political. 
For instance, in a Memorandum on the Causes and Remedies for 
Labour Unrest, signed on behalf of l 4 d>our by tbo Bight Hon. 
Arthur Hendmon and Mr. G. D. H. Cole, and presented to the 
Kational Industrial Conference—the text is given in the Time* 
of Maivh S7th, 191S—we reed.— 

• 

TIm fuadainenUl mum of Libour oniMi «ro io bo found nHwr in tha 
graving dntofmtnolmin of Ltbonr io cbblleogo ibo wbolo Mtttng •iruelora 
of rafiidiot induiiiyt thon in on^ of Ibo mora tpeelol ond moUir grievinM 
vUob oouM b) ibo mirfoco «l onj portieulor linr. 

*' fbooo tool OOUM ora IvolM—ibo bieokdovn of tbo oiiolinf eopiioliit 
9pkm of induoMol ofgonitoUon, in tbo lonao tbolllie bm of iiio iroildar 
«iM ii nour gmlj oonvineod ibol praduolioii ior grifoto pradl io nod on 
ofidioblo boiii on vbidh Io build, ond ibol o Ml urtoniion of puUio 




Am mtlTt ft pnUie wniot.... fhii i ww a t It 4 hM it tatf it 
ltdniliy cptMtnw to iw utAtstad tor pnrato |i«lk| ml At«Utit ptiiihli 
of poUio omcfAto laA tonentfe ooatnl of MmIij Ii Aim 
'fat»A»Aiiiie c i n«t y cnmM A wotAiWBiOTilot laiuiM JMtitit.** 


A twiM «{ genenl luggtitioni for removing ttmt «MMt of 
dimratent it given in the Memonnduni Amotig ffamn nrt the 
following:— * 


A talwtaniiil bagbrnag of Ar laabtuAm of publie oramUf* of A* 
vitoi iadniMM nd mitiow. UiiiMi roihragn, deeki, ibiptriag, oto., thWld 
bo ot otM mtuuliifd. K«>]r induitrtn oad nnton obouU it cow bo 
pubbefy owned. Ibare Aoidd be • great ntemioB of ninueipal ooaanhp 
•ad oo^pctatfeo ooatiol of local aemeea. . . 

*' A graduated levy on capital, wlA an memptioD tor poipeiiy op to 
AAOO." 


Tbii rathoiitative derlantion of ftitli, which » rqneaenUtive 
of many limiltr itatementi, ahowt tliat the prenent unreit of 
hboor cuumA be cured by the unuJ expedient of readjuoting 
wagei ud tmkmg boori. 

In view erf the nnuompromiung temper end the recUeii 
demtnda of labour, many telieve that nothing but a ahup and 
deeiave itroggle between capital and labour con T»eatA>lMh work* 
aUe conditiona in the induitrial world. Force la not alwayi a 
mmedy. Method! of violence ihould be avoided if poMible. A 
labour war may be almoit ai diiaitruua as a foreign war. Hence 
it will perhapi be belt to oonuder the preient labour nnreit, not 
as a revolt agsinit society and againit the State, but at a dfawaea, 
or aa a ^mptom of a diaeaie. Ijot ua carefully examine the aims 
and daima of the wotken no that we may know which of labonr’i 
aefafiaftma an jnitified and which are not juitified, and let ns 
take partienlar note of tho anthiHritative viewi of eome of the 
moet eminent budneiw men and oconomiita who. have fdwwa 
tiieinfdvet the lincere friendn of labour. Europe may leani 
mneib from Amerioa. Let ua therefoe give epenal attantiaii to 
dm lenons whioh we may lesm from the Gnat B^blie. 

Themiiidof the labonr world, both in Greet Britain and abmad 
Iwa for decades been filled to mtursUon by the 
dO0l(iiya M that prinm <rf agitaton, Xari Marx. The uuMrinnl 
MmMMDm dgati oo behalf «f orgaaiaed Abon r by Ifoian. 
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Wfi»af ^ ‘iiil (jgtd it ftnfer'llillliii till wl iiiiit. • li 
fitMiitt i % f- fai^iraaidi flit ^knipl^ltf ^MfePW^/* lAUk bmm * 
to iMidiit ^tte iritoto nrf*^t ^(|tobto^nsiiiflTiB tochntejr'* 
iMto to toK pif>to 48^11^ gri i fc M Mu ly^vS lfc^^ ” 

Oimitfw » AM Evm. 

• ThoM hbour It rf ew i and woricem wboae fUgpkmC has bean 
dowiled aad ampad by Soeialiatie toadhings oomplaln about the 
oooalBiit* and growth <it cq^tal» abo^ ita aggiagation and 
oovioeniratioa, and about the iaerausixig wealth of the rich, as if 
weaKb in iteill were an eril/ 

Modem todaetiy requires the hmetment of gigantie and oon- 
sfantly inersaaing amounts of capital to proride the oompycated, 
poWariftil, and yny costly ma^nery by the use of which 
moderq men make a firing. Moreover, as a large factory can work 
far more eScienily, produce more cheaply, and pay hi|^er wages 
than a number of small ones, an ineaiirtible tendency has arisen 
towards the aggregation and concentration of capital. This ten¬ 
dency is beneficial to the workers and to the nation as a whole. 
It can be stopped only by stopping industry One of the’most 
successful business men of modem time is Mr. Andrew Cemegie. 
He has been equally eminent as a captain of industry and at a 
philanthropiat. Ho is a democrat of the democrats. He rose 
from the utmost poverty His parents had to work hard for mere 
bodily subsistence. He himself started life as a labourer. Mr. 
Carnegie can therefore look at industrial problems not merely 
from the point of view* of the employer and of the philanthiopistf 
but also from that of the iwotker. Hence his ofunions are of the 
greetcst value to both employers and employed. Mr. Carnegie 
wrote in his Oospel of Wraith (Mr, Gladstone provided the title 
of that bocdc):— 

** We foaelrile that this oveipefmuig, irretittibie tradescy tomids 
•gamgsttou of ospllat sad tnereoM ii else &o evuy brenoh of prodiui obbudS 
be errurted or en» grretly Impeded, end Uiei, insteed of sttmptiag to 
mlnel fdlhw. «e slMrid bell eeefy iameie is sooBethiag geintd, not for 
tbe lev lieh. bat for tbe mittioM of poor, iselag that the law is aalnliiy, 
woilrisig te good, sad aet lor e?ll. Bvery ealaigMseiit it sd i m piofaBMnt, 
slap by flap, upoa wlial baa preceded. It malice for higher civillMglon, tor 
tba anintouaiil of bumaa fife, sot for one. but lor all olaaMa of smb. It 
tmUfiTto bring to tbe lahmtar^a eotlaga tbe lunrice bfilliarto cajoyad only 
by the ridb, to renove fbom tbe moat aquaUd bosaea mucAi of Ibrir aqudor, 
and to torter tbe gnwrtb of bssaab bappbaaa lalsIiTely more In the woriu 
sunk boM than in tbe mliUcnaife'a palaee It tmde to saabo the poor 
.risbar la ibe p eatiud o a of bfHer tldaga, and grastly laaaaai tbe ride wad 
digie iabl a gdf b a to uau iha ilto aai tba poor. flopasWal pottUolaBi may, 
far a ttaae, daariva the uataribnaei, but saoie aai smra riD att tbii be 
■Istrijr earn by tboaa rib we new kd to Mgasd agpttfriioBa aa lajwkua.*' 
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aSiB laodam wdcUl, k irfUUh ttie pmgpttity and wdUwiag of 
ihe muMM dqpend an aMGttMNia and mort oosdy m ee h ai iio a l 
wfeBft* vequicaa ,ttia ficaa nae^ * taai amount of U4^ waalth, 
of capital. Viw capital ita^, liow«va( great, is of little uae 
Q&lapa it ia {ndkaou^ emi^oyed by IBaMgbted, piMtical men, 
lor it is far easier to waste money on worttileas objects than to 
nae it wisely. ^ Nowhere is the roekleas waste of money more 
notioeiable than among the Oovemment offidals to whom the 
Socialists would entmst the direction of the nationial industries. 
But then, of course, they are not spending their own money, but 
that of the taxpayer. The judicione handling of large amounts of 
capital is a business. It requites certain high qualifieationB which 
are possessed only by a few specUdists. Men who possess these 
qpedal qualifieationB are called capitalists. The welfwe of indus¬ 
tries and of nations depends not only on the possession of able 
engineers, inventors, chemists, workers, etc., but also, ahd par¬ 
ticularly, on the possession of able capitalists who act as organisers 
in the industrial oommonwealtb. 

The modem caintaUst is, as a rule, not a “drone,” as the 
Socudists tell us, not a man who leads an aimless life of vulgar 
self-indulgenoe, but he is, in the first place, and sometimes ex- 
clorively, a worker and an organiser, a creator of wealth and of 
industry and of general prosperity. Mr. Carnegie has told us in 
his Empire of Bueinen :— 

“ Tba modenfiBillfonafre is geaeinXIj m man of veiy simple tastes, end 
even miaedj lisbits. He apenda little upon himself, end is the toiling bso 
Jtyhw up tte honey in the industrial hive, which all the inmates of that 
hive, tbs eommnnity in gsosnl, will oertainly enjoy. . . , ThP millionaire 
who toils on is the cheapest article which tbs eommuttity saeuxss at the 
pcioa it pays lor him, nan^y, his shelter, clothing snd food." 

Mr. Carnegie shrewdly added ;— 

" Hen is a remarkable Int, that tha masses of thi> people in any country 
an prosperous and eomloiiablo just in proportion as there ere millionairts." 

Capital conaists in wealth usefully and-reproductively employed, 
end the capitalists are the managers of that great creative and 
fertSising force. Great Britain suffers not from a superabundance 
of capital and capitalists, as so many deluded labour leaders 
allege^,but from an insufficiency. Wealth and iqcome, both 
absolute and per heed of population, are far greater in the United 
Btetee than in the United Kingdom. Before the war American 
wagae were from two to three timee as great as they were in tha 
identical trades in Great Britain. As the cost of Kving was only 
slightly higher in the United States than in England, the 
Ameriesa wortmre were infimtely more prosperous then the 
British wiorkert. The greeter pfu^erity of the Amerieen wei^ 
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inM doe to lb* fact thali pratindll par iMid bott tMo to tlixM 
timaa a» mnob Ad the Britidi mndcan apgmad ia the idttatiail 
oalliaga. The gtaator oirtpit ot tito Amarican iwaiow waa made 
poaaible' and eaip by their emidofing moM paataet maehiiiery 
and Inxtt two to three times as much hotae-power per thonaand 
worken with which to set it in motion. The ATnAri^«ii« have 
both more parfeet maohipety -and far more power with whiidi to 
drive it beoanae a mudh larger amount of capital ia invested in 
the Ameiioaa indastriea than in the Britiah indnatries. An 
analysis of the oapital emjdoyed in the Britiah and Ametioan 
indnatries, based npnn the British and American Censuses of 
Production, yields the fdlowing most interesting, most important, 
and most, valuable results:— 

United Kingdom in 1907. 


Capital* inTaated in the manufacturing 


£1,400,000^X10 to £1.600,000,000, ss^, 

... ... 

£1,500,000,000 

Penons engaged in same . 

••• ... ... 

7.067,198 

Wags-esRierB employed . 

... ... 

0,m,lS9 

Capital per penon engaged . 

. 

£212 

Cq^ital per wage-earner . 

. 

£246 

United SUiee 

in 1900. 


Cepitel inveited in the manufacturing industriei 



$18,418,270,000 « 

£8,665,664,000 

Periona engaged in lame 

;;; %; 

7.076,576 

Wage-eamem employed 

6,615,046 

Capital per person employed 

... $2,415 » 

£4B6 

Capital per wege-eamer 

... $2,766 - 

£567 


It will be noticed that the capital per worker is from two to 
three times as great in the Unit^ States as in the United King¬ 
dom. We can, therefore, not wonder that output and wages per 
worker alsa are from two to three times as great in the United 
States as in Great Britain. 

The British Census of. Production stated:— 

*' ^ amingste of all induatrial capital arriYad at, eit., dl,400,000.000 
to £1,600,000,000 includes both the talus of land, buikUnga and pliuit, 
and tbs talus of the woridng cspilsl used in ths vsrioua enterprises.'* 

The startling difference between the Britiah and American 
capital employed per worker in industry is therefore not due to 
a great under-statement on the part ot the British censuB4aker. 

^ The Britirii industries suffer not from a plethora of capital, but 
from its insuffleient^, from financial anwmia. Tet there ate 
labour leaders who advocate the diminutionji and even the destruc¬ 
tion, of capital in the interest and for the tenefit ot the workers. 

The slaady growth of popniatioii, the constant ineieasa in the 
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•bonk hf thojBOBiMtag'inBka fill bf man oflto Ifv* ia • piiM 
of rnifmeiaf oMBmIIo** ioqUm * oonataBt ud xqUl l aa mm 
in tfan BMMSBO of Hw aMon and of On iadividiials ownpoaing it. 
That npid iainMae in uioonw oon be iMond bj • oonMpoDdia^ 
nfdd inonwN in prodoetion, wfaioli in tom eon bo b ro o^ abrat 
oi^ by 0 rapid increaae in capital i n w rted in faetoriio, mn-. 
hooaoa,* madunety, raihraya, afaipiiiag, ote. The naj Ml and 
tnwtworiby Amoiiflao statistica—untortuaatdy, no ooneipondiag 
atatiaticB exist for Great Britain><«iable na to gaage the yeariy 
capital refDirementa at induatriM The capital iaTeated in the 
American indiKtries amounted, at the Censua at Production of 
1908, to $18,438,270,000, or to £8,666,664,000. It amponted, at 
the Genana of Fxodaction of 1914, to $38,790,970,087, orlto 
£4,668486,587. It follows that during the five years from 1009 
to 1914 the capital invested in the American industries was 
increased by the gigantic sum of £872,481,667. That huge sum 
of money required hy the American manufacturing indoatrias had 
to be found hy the capitahsta, and it came, of oootiie, out at 
pcoOts. However, this is not all. In addition to this sum, which 
was actually added to the value of the American mduatrial outfit 
in tiie fonn of new buddings, machinery, etc., at least aa large 
a sum was added to it in the fonn of renewals and repairs, while 
aa additional |^ige amount was spent in the erection of buildings 
and machinery which proved nnjsofitablo, became diansed, and 
was fiwrefote exduded from the census figures. Capit^sts’ 
pR^ts have evidently their uses. • 

The moat eminent American economists share Mr. Carnegie's 
opiiiHm that the great capitalists, far from being the enemies of 
aodety, ace indispensable in modem bnsineaa, that what the 
Sodah^ sneeiingly call “capitalism" is not a curse,Jbnt a bless¬ 
ing. For instant Professor Hadley, the President of the cele- 
bmted Tale Univerrity, wrote m his excellent book. Economies:— 

“ 1b tbs mediavd sronoolst tbs buitosis soau was a lintsiatd lebbar; 
tp 8ia awdem aeonoaiM br b a puHio biwetsetor. . . . wa baUava 

tbat mmy {• saada on a bugs sealr by doing tbs puUie a aatvioa. Xf a 
uwa'a goob fnimmand a U^i yriae, «a awuwie tbat be baa act an natnal 
need. It tUa pitoa funiahes hm a laiga naidn of pi^, wa baUava 
tet ha baa ao orguiaad the labour under hit oanlnl as to dInaintA not 
onbr Ua own wp e n aa a, but the aetad laboqr cost of piodnoiag tho goods. 
8» eonfldant ata wa of tha sttbetanOal Identity of intetuat between tfca 
banfnaas naan and the otwimunrty aa a wbola, that wo dve our — 
the fceaA ebanea to diraet the produotiva fctaaa of sedaty to tbals own 
tadivUnd profit. Svra tho afistakao of prhnta oatarpriaa saag peova a 
aaeaaa of psognsi to aodety, daeo they show at oonapatattfob aaadl ooot 
iriMfoto bo avoided in Ilia tolata. 

“ tha fbot Ait tha pr a aont o rg a id oa l loB of aspWd la tho taaoH ef bfstedad 
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jiTttiMSmwHt fMol ol t£?^riWU7. ...' ffUhi M if aaitfolMBj tn» 

■ ttrt «w «alow o( «U ««UiU di9«>A «||pl* •« ■ »* «»■ ti % 
tMObti mUtf jrUdi iBriwMiM thMo; tt wmmm Ito^ ttai tiw 

ataMm'cif * aiiiliidt ia tiw •!«■• el Vbe etnwelereiieiHMw 

S»»ipo» awlwtelwhil the el «h> eettteyel.** ^ 

' A «»*» baeamea • gnat capitalist beoansa be meets a gnat 
pnblio arsttt and xenden a great poblis sereioe, and freqadtatly he 
has to fight 4be most detenained oppoaUicia of those whom he 
wishes to benefit. Hostile crowds smashed the textile machinery 
aadtnedtopntventthebnildngoftheTailwayB. Railway surveys 
bad (dtento be made at night. A demoeratio Goveroment wonld 
probably have refued to undertake so nnpopolar a measure as the 
introdnction of mechanical spinning and weaving and of railway 
bniUipg. It is a fallacy to describe the great caj^talist as an 
exploiter and a corse to society. 

Private investors also who do not manage indostiial and com' 
meroial nndeitddngs ate not merely drones. The capital of the 
investors is, as a rulet the rcsnlt of their own labour and thrift, 
or of the labour and thrift of their forbears, and they {oovide a 
large part of the funds which are empdoyed manai^ng 
capitalists, financiers, etc., for the devriopment of commerce and 
of industry. 

% 

liABOUB CbEATRS All. WSAUIH. 

Those yrho wish to stir up strife tell the warkers that labour 
erestea all wealth, that therefore the workers an rightfully 
entitled to the miliums which, under the capitalist system, go to 
the manufoctniers and to the shareholders. 

Wealth is created by the oo'operation of various factors, namely, 
capital, labonr, technical ability, and the community. Labour 
is one of the factora and it ia of course indiq>en8able. However, 
directing and oiganiaing ability ia equally indupensalde, for 
labour left to itself produces only little. If a large factory cx* 
perienocB miafortone, what haiqwna? A new manager ia 
ampmated. He may change the mganisation and the machinery, 
hot he will-keep on the workers. If he is capable, ho will make 
the fhetory exceedingly prosperous. The same woriceis who were 
woriring with a loos and who were threatened with dismissid ate 
prodncing fMroaperity. The suecesa of industries, as of armies, 
dspanda principally on the leadera A good gcaetnl aukea a good 
army, and he ia worth aa much as an army, although the soldiers 
do fighting. The assertioa that lebomr cr e at e s aO wealtii ia 
ebricotiy imtnie. 
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SIta Stovam w m whbism. 


AentMifling ta 4ha timiWnsi of Mancna Sodalim, ftwo ii 
ttadtr (iheo^ p i tel ht iMIgfiiiaa "law of iiMmiing aatwy,** Moatdiag 
to whidi l3ie tush grow eonataatly rieher and the poor oonatanlly 
poom. Ita abanxditj is dear. On the other hand, it ia equally 
obfioiu that wealth ia nnequally dietriboted; hot ao aio haalth,. 
atrength, good lodn and talent. An eminnit New York mer¬ 
chant, Mr. Eagenina H. Onterhridge, atated with American 
brevity, in an addteaa deUTered at Albany, N.Y., on December 


Tha q^t ot nanit hu mU W hagdy wifau, not bom 
nneqi^ nonditwii i of Bfe, but from iHiot baa bate aalM • (jta aMauaf 
dMWitefioe a/ waattk.* ^ * 

" Dadanb^jnifhai baa baaa meant ia the unaeul aoeaWtien of wealth ; 
But ttm wiU alw^ be unequal eequiaition ot weatth aa long aa tlien le 
un^ dwfnkiitiim o/ bwiM, nduelrg and iknfi, and theae an quaUtiea 
and ebanoto tddob no atatetoej lawt ean neata ot control, but 
aenaaocnt eseidae of whidi unwiic law can grcatljr rcttrict and 


ThR TAXtTIftN Ot WrU.IH • 

Guided by their hatred of « ipital and of the oapitaliBto, many 
luiw leaders advocate the uioht Jnstic taxation of wealth. 
wim to tax tM wealthy out of existence by a heavy income tax 
****** *®**** *'**>®*' Others, who find this process of 
abdiahmg the capitalists too slow and too mild, demand that the 
^^todmuld seize the wealth of the wealthy by whaJ is called 

a levy m cafntal,” a measure which is recommended in the 
•“emarandum given in the begiiuung of this paper. 

A high income tax and high death duties are immensely popular 
among ^ workers. The enormously increased impo^ which 
wm ^ upon the rich m the course of the War were greeted 

“**“*“■*““ the-workers beeauao they 
muj^ toat they would rapidly reduce the wealth and incoiM 
of the eapitaluto. To their amazement the enormona mwwny tax 
•Bi^tax, meea profite tax, etc., led not to the impoverishment 
of l^sw^thy. for their capital and their income.grew more 

behave that the wealth and income of the capitaliste are far greater 
than waa ever anapeoted. «»*»rgrBuwr 

A li^ fluraght should make it rlear to all that taxes on the 
yi|M « .d yym. a. ™ ^ to 

ttm ™d«, tal to „ faaeto, to .toUto iBih, to 
the arnomi* Of the taiet unpoaad. The wealth of the capitalii 
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is iimsM dbisfly in {ttodoetm natetildiigi^ suah as fsetcnies 

uidnitmgrB. llidrwtatthandibositoisr^ 

* faction d! ihsir permial fisedst Imi dhisAy 
the natioiid industries. Let us^assmne that a nuniifsotQrer 
makes a'pnfit of dBlOOiOOO per year Asm his liMstoiy, that he pays 
£10.000 in taxes, spei^ £5.000 on himsdf and his family, and 
employs the remaining £86.000 for repairs, renewals and exten- 
'sions ot his factory, which give work and wages to a large number 
of workers. If the State increases the taxes of that manufkctnrer 
by £50.000. he will be compelled to increase the selling price of 
his goods by a similar amount and will pay his taxes out of his 
increased p^ts. for otherwise he will not be able to keep his 
factory in good going order. If thereupon hie faxes are increaaed 
bg another £50.000. he will proceed to increays the selling-price 
of bis wares once more by a similar amount, for. otherwise, he 
will become bankrupt and have to close his factory. Similar con¬ 
siderations apply in the main to death duties, which, though paid 
by the rich, aro treated as a businesa expenditure which has to be 
provided for in the price of the goods produced, or in the bouse 
rent, or in the rate of interest charged. It followB that the 
income tax and the taxes on capital, such as death duties, are. 
ati long as possible, paid chiefly by labour without diminishing 
capital It would be very dangerous indeed for the workers if the 
high taxes impos>ed upon the nch should lead to the slirinkage 
of the national capital, of which the rich are mereki the managing 
trustees. 

An industrial State absolutely requ res vast and constantly 
growing turns of capital invested in productive undertakings. 
Hence heavy imposts placed upon capital are likely to lead not 
to its diminution, but merely to an increase in the price of goods, 
to a rise in the cost of living. By insisting that enormous taxes 
should be laid upon the rich manufacturers, merchants, etc., the 
Avorkers frequently hurt but little the capitalists whose money is 
invested in commerce and industry, but hurt themselves very 
much by raising the prices of all goods, Imiise rents, etc., against 
themselves. 

The capitalists are not merely the managers of the national 
industries, but they serve at the same time as ttnofl^pl tax- 
coUeoton to the Government. They convert the heavy direct 
taxes which are laid upon them, and which they cannot pay 
except at the cost of ruinoudy reducing the capital required for 
industry and commerce, mto indirect taxes, and these are paid by 
the peo|de in general in the price of the goods they buy. The 
workers diould learn that by taxing the rich they are taxing them- 
sdves. that a high income tax. high death duties, and a “levy on 
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MmfM te flriat eeoiMoiy ia ortM Md Ml al^ 
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Of IlMiTf ii »lintt b(!^ 

Iqr ib# of tto tfdi. When flu* limit hee been p eme d 

netfanil deeey ond ndn begin. When, cmmg to ofWipeM iiaa- 
tion, thepriM of BritUi goi^ has been mbed eo mndb itaft their 
flrie abioed Mb off, then the oountiy cab no longer piQr te fbe 
food raw materiak which must be importede Then, the indna* 
tries 6t the country eome to a standstill. Food beoooies ioaroe 
and unemployment and soffenng become imhwraal. BaidEnipt 
faetoriesjare almost TalnalesB. Undnly high taxes may xesnlt i^t 
merely in reducing the priwite wealth of the few-*^ matter which 
IB Goirparalively ipimpariant—^but in destroying the wealth of 
the nation. A modem indoatrial State requires vast amoonts of 
oaitttal handled 1^ able caintalists. The diminution o( that 
capital or the eliminatioii of the men who handb it brings suffer¬ 
ing to all. That has been shown by the example of Bussia. 
Imbued by the Marxian ideas, the Bolsheviks destroyed the 
Bnsaan capitalists and m doing so destroyed capital as well. 
Thus they brought the whole eronomic life of the country to a 
standstill and reduced the people to starvation. It is obvious that 
capital b xndeatnictible except at the cost of general rum 

The Limitation os Output. 

The workers nstnrally desire to have good wages, easy hours 
of labour and pleasant work, to have the advantage m cheap 
prices, and to be able to get plenty of relaxation and amusement. 
Aa fiir as tangibb objects are concerned, they wish to have good 
ebthea^ good food, good houses, good furnitare, etc. Men's com¬ 
fort and happiness depend, in the first place, on an adequacy of 
tangibb things, for high money wages and easy working hours 
will not oosnpenBate them if they suffer firom an insufficienr^ of 
food, clothes, etc. Prosperity depends on high consumption, and 
high oonsomption b possibb only if there is high production. 

Unfortunately, many trade umons have endeavoured to create 
an artiflsbl proqienty for the workers by limiting output. Instead 
of craating plenty of useful and necessary things, they restrict 
their prodnetkm, hoping thereby to keep wages high. The biidk- 
byers, by bying only a few hundred bricks a day, are making 
honses and house rent artificially dear. The transport workers, 
by insis^ on very high wages, rabo fares and prevent men 
abandoning the congested portions of the towns for the suburbs. 
The coal miners, by limiting their output, are making coal seaiee 
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Tn NAtfovAtanunoH or Immsniiis. 

Ken MS irniitj faidliatorl by aonaxMis polyqrUabio* words 
dsritod fton -Ilia Chraek or Latin, snob aa Soeialiaatuni or 
NationaHaation. In the eyas of many, M‘atioDahsato>tt is the 
p*»*««t* for all indnatrial tmaUas. Those wto> call mort loudly 
lor tile nationaliaatioii of muiaa, railwaya, ato., are, as a rule, 
nnawata .that natknaliaatkm means bureaneratie absolntisni. 
jdSmoe many demand with the same breath tiie nationalisation of 
the {irineipal industrial undertakings and the abtdition of all 
Govonment control over industry, and ccmdemn ofiichJdcm as 
kwdly aa capitalism. 

It IS perhaps of secondary importance to the nation whether 
the great economic nndertakings, such as eailwa 3 Fs, mines, banks, 
etc., are owned by the State or by in^ndual caiatalistB, but it 
M of the very greatest impintance that the enterprises whereby 
the peoide live are well managed, for we liva in a competitive 
woild. To many tha State is a vague, omnipotent force. In 
reality it consists, on the administration aide, of a^nmber of mine 
or lew narrow-minded officials who are out of touch with tbe 
leahties of life, for confinement m a Govemment office enmpe 
men's viafva. 

The War has glaringly displayed the inefficiency of tiie bureau¬ 
cratic madiine. In all the combatant eonntius tbe bmeanciato 
had to be replaced by able business men Tbe credit of bnnaa- 
cracy has bem greatly diminuhed. 

Thuae who advooate the nationalisation of the principal indns- 
tnea often use Germany .is a model. Indeed, of all tbe nationa 
which have tried the expeiiiuent of nationaliaation, Germany 
alone has been encceeaful. Her example la the exceptkm which 
confirms tbe mle that Government offleiala are unfit for managing 
mdnstrial enterpriaea. Tbe n-lati\e euooess of Imperial Germany 
in the fitid of State-managed imterprise waa doe to tbe ^eenliar 
character of tbe nation and its Government. The boreawaatic 
oareer waa praetically the only way to power. All tbe great states¬ 
men of PruBSoOermany. ftom Stein and Haidenbeig to Gismaick. 
Bfilow and Betiimanii.H^lwcg, oaiue fruin the muks of biireau- 
entj. While the abieat men m bureaocratie antoemdes |om the 
Civil Satvieot the aUeet men in firee democracies usually go into 
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pcditef boBums, or ibe law» teving the bnrammtie oumt to 
ttia* loi»t gifted. Besides, Germany's Aomparatm sooeess in 
nationaUsatum ims due to the sabmissiveneBB of a wdl-diiUed 
pec^le which patiaAtIjr Menfted the bureaucratic absblutiBm of 
its nderB. 

Biflinarck, who qprang from the ranks of bureaucracy, eqvessed 
a profound contempt for the natiow-mmdedneBB, deqpiness, 
stupidity, obstinacy, and clumsy interference of the all-powerful 
bureaucrats. He wrote to his father on September 99th, 1888:— 

“ I have often seen hour well-psid offidils waste time sad Isbour in sueh 
a way that one might think that the nation enited for their benefit, not 
they for the sendee of the nation. The supreme authorities tiy to combat 
the evil, but they fail beoause they eannot oreroome the spirit of our 
administmtion.*’ 

a ■ 

On April I9th, 1871, he stated in the Beichstag:— 

'* If 1 look into the future I am filled with dismay and fear last the 
spirit of the nation ahould be destroyed by the boa oonatrietor of the 
bureauoraoy.** 

On December 12th, 1891, he said to a deputation of businesa 
men, 

**Who are the people who have made all these wretched chenges and 
regnlatiansr Hi|^ pennanent officials, men who are merely consumers, 
men who neither eow nor reap, men who do not feel where the shoe pinches. 
Wherever we look we suffer frm the disease of bureaucracy." 

*I>ogenB of mmilar expressions might easily be given. For 
executive and administrative duties which require initiative and 
common sense, Bismarck preferred business men to Gqvemmcnt 
officials, as he frequently stated. 

The most successful Government undertakings in Germany 
were the railways, the telegraphs, and the telephone system. 
They were ably managed, but they were far inferior to those of 
the Dmted States. The American private railways, tdegraphs 
and telephones are by far the most highly developed and the most 
efficient in the world. 

The bureaucratic control of industry has everywhere been a 
failure. A number of Governments have secured for themsdves 
a monoperiy in manufacturing and selling tobacco and matches, 
commoSities which are made largely by unskilled labour. The 
business is a comparatively simple one. Yet aU those who have 
travelled in France and in Italy, where the Government manu¬ 
factures tobacco and matches, have found both absolutely 
atrodous. A Freudi paper, the AUas, wrote in April, 1914, with 
regard to the French tobacco moni^y:— 

** The smoker is obliged to looept with his eySfe shut sad his pune open 
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ff ii yti ri a g Hit SMI mDs Mflu If ftt qpalllgr ti Mwiy* ^ Mm, tUt it 
tQ HU telnior, piieei m dwiui oo fta faw i me.” 

The Fneiudi pepef, E^Mor, oMFune ftrd» 1014, taiA :— 

*' Swdkeit who have oamplalned of findleg la their feudwte of lupetior 
out tobme, or of * Ciuonl CMUnaire,* e look, a |fm, a aatt, a dead moue 
or o&er fordgn ueemohabie lagredients, and tiuea who ewnplifn ol gefettng 
,eiiip>i |7 eigamUe bosee, or boGna not oontaining the quantitj etated on the 
ouWe, maj now be reaamxed. We are informed that at Iaaj«Iea-Meulineuz, 
where already aome meana ol oontrbl of doubtful ettetej bare been tried, 
an infallible but aaeret prooedure haa been adopted whiob will male it 
poaaible to trace eaaily defeotiYe produota.'* 

Experience bee pnwed that efBcien<u and bnreaucratie control 
do not go together. Private undertakings are nuve efficient than 
1^)86 under bureaucratic direction, because free competition merci- 
lessly eliminates the incapable. Busmess men become prominent 
by tho same means by which racehorses or boxers come to the 
front—by proved ability. Promotion in the Civil Service goes 
chiefly by seniority. While private enterprise aotmnatically elimi¬ 
nates the unfit, bureaucratic management automatically promotes 
them. ^ 

The essence of all busine^ is progress. The essence of bureau¬ 
cracy is conservatism—the strict observation of forms and 
precedents and hostility to progress. The Army Clothing Factory 
and Woolwich Arsenal weie in 1914 distingm^d by their 
antiquated outfit and general inefficiency. ^ 

A number of agitators and of labour leaders have succeeded in 
persuading large masses of the workers that they produce all the 
wealth, tnkt they ought therefore to poBsess all the wealth and to 
enjoy it, and that they ought to have all the power of the State as 
weU. They have succeeded in persuading large masses of the 
workers that they can very greatly increase their prosperity by 
producing less, by working fewer hours and by insisting upon very 
greatly increased wages paid in respoct of greatlv reduced output. 
They have succeeded in persuading them that the able organisers 
of industry—the capitalists, the employers—who have created 
modem industry—are their deadly enemies; that the workers can 
create a new heaven and a new earth by abolishing cartalism root 
md branch and by handing over the management of industry to 
the omnipotent State, which, it is true, can print unlimited quan¬ 
tities of bank notes, which sUnple-minded people mistake for 
wealth. According to certain Iifd>our leaders, the advent of 
Boeialism—whidi merely means bureaucratic management—will 
create general prosperity and satisfaction among the workers. 
There will be a paradise upon earth, in which p^eet harmony 
reigns between the directors of industry and the working masses. 
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MM Mwb in Bngiipd vnd dsewbew hM* AMm «ftt 
n|ftna>KitlaoBL te ym lelnail^ Hot labour di^tea, that nm m- 
plogfed b7 tha BMa«r by th» loeri snthoritiea wiU go onMiiba 
as nadily as man in {tinto employnient. NationaUwtiao anH 
thanfonnot aboliMiha diAsrcnoaa batwaan the aiaiiloyin and 
the amployad. Nor will it provide abondanoa if lha rndhan eon* 
tinua their poliqf of limiting oatpni and ineiaaaing wagaa, a peUqr 
which,Mf porsned to its Itigieal ooneIuaon,will provide ttam with 
baskelfiilfl of bank notes, but aith little food, fuel and olothing. 
After all, bits of printed paper are not wealth. 

Gertaip leaden have tanglit the working men that they dan 
produ"' general prosperity and contentment not by iaenaaed pro* 
ducKon, but by the gtadnal or by the Midden dealnwtioD of the 
existing ordn: of society. Tliat is a very dangerous teadring. 'If 
the abolition of private (‘.ipitalism, cither by legal proccaa or by 
vident meant), riioald be undertaken and should tail to give the 
worken increased j^s^jcrity in return for reduoed woric; if the 
nationalisation of indnstries should bring about general poverty, 
want and dissatiafaction, as i« to be anticipated, their misgnid^ 
leaders will, of coarse, not admit ttiat Ibeir pdicy of destnicUon 
has been mistaken, but they will Maine the managing bnreancracy 
for the Bofferings of the people and hold up to odium the^veining 
otfidals and reproach them for tbcir mcapacity and ill-will. The 
consequence nyiy be extrenieli senous. Tlie |H‘ 0 |)le, roused 
to fury by their sufferings and their disappointment, may proreed 
to de^y the power which they have put into the d ibe 
rapitalists. If, as is to be antici})ated, the natioralisatiou of indus¬ 
tries should lead to administrative chaos, general underproduetion 
and economic rain, the nation would pndtably drift into anareliism 
and dvil war. The intzodnetion of nationalisation may lead not 
(Oily to economic disaster, but to poiitiral disaster as well. 

pdlicy of (sganised Labour has been mistaken throughout 
It has been a polkqr of industrial suicide . 


PoLmers 



T]BnS EUMAN niTBBB8!f IN XNDUSTBI, 

Ahomo liie moltftade of Bipoirti whidb hwo OQMgod under fbe 
vgie of the vanoue ICinialties ttme it one whu^ strikes a*h^ 
note, tbit prodoeed to an ialtrint x^ort by tbe Canmittee on 
Adult Education under the diainnandi^ of tbe Master of 
Balliol. It deals with the importanet of the things of the.mind; 
it subordinaites the daims of indusby to those of the human 
fa",tor in industry, "tt the dcaicB far maximum output cannot 
be realised without, robbing the human being <d his opportniu- 
ticH iot full participation in the organised life of society and its 
edncstional fadlitiec, we would nnhcsiiatingly give prefarmice 
to the satisfaction the claims of the human bring.” 

Biich a statement is oj^Mctune. The past four years have 
aeeelerated chsngea in industry already on their way. The 
struggle to seise on everysopportunity given by peace to make 
op the wastage of war, to avail onnsdves of new markets and 
to develop new trades, will emphaaiss the change. 

KnipIo>nient whirii r^nired tbe intelligence of tiie drilled is 
iteeoniing the imivinoe of the machine tended byafbe unskilled 
or tbe lurtirily trained. Repetition woric tends to prevail 
Initiative is little needed. The sitnatkm was summed up by a 
JisliDguihbad representative of the Miniatiy of Munitions who 
replied to tbe plea for human interest in work by the statement 
that ”IIaman interest is abaolntely inimical to the conditions 
of modon industry.” 

Tt IS a truinn that every movement bears in its bosom the 
shhIs of decay. It may be that the swing of the pendulum will 
bring back the poraonat riement, bnt at the momont this solu¬ 
tion 18 not in right, and the problein is rather how to humanise 
the working of an indnstiial system which is based on tho per¬ 
fection of the machine. 

Solution is essential. The changes which arc obliteratiii|r the 
ehanees of the worfcer’e personal expremion in indnstiy ate 
eoineident with insistent demand for the recognition of his or 
her hnman rihims. It is this oonflict which is producing that 
induetrisl nnrfat, viewed by some with elarm, hnt really con¬ 
stituting the nation’s hope. 

the individual is, so is the nation, and the danger to a 
nation'a welfare is grave indeed should a large number of its 
ritfaMns apalhetieaQy loeept oimdiiiun>i nhich ham|ier seif- 
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darikpiMl Md 0dta|ff8^^ ifitOioni |Mtait agtinil 
■Qch coiidiMciiig are^ oa ihe cao^naaj, healthy ngna. 

The more the peBeiit dieapntent becomes articalate the beMer* 
tor' it ie based on a sense of deep-seated grieTanees, of tedreas 
long overdue. The danger lies not in the present s e e th i ng of 
the indnetrial movement, but in the way in which the situation 
is handled. Stones can no longer be given for bread; nor fre^ 
dom and knowledge be denied to the majority of a people con- 
scions of power to enforce*their demand. Judging fhun the tone 
in which on the whole the unrest has been dealt with in the 
1:^88, public opinion is becoming ripe for change. Prejudice 
must more deep-rooted than is likely in the case of a nation 
arhose corporate opinion is on the whole fair and juat if it wm 
not affected, for example, by such evidence as tha% taken^^ 
the Coal Commission. The opinion produced by the evidence, 
prefaced by that of Sir Bichard Bedmayne and Mc. Tjowea 
Dickinson, is reflected in the Chairman's report, which summed 
up the view of impartial readers that, whatever may be the 
individual exceptions, the present system of ownership and 
working in the coal industry stands condemned. 

The current belief that miners' wages were extravagantly high 
was destroyed by the evidence that befuie the \\.ir flies** 
averted Sis. 6d. a week, the eight-hoUr day nas <i)uA\n (n lio 
nominal, an^in aonic cui90> "really prolonpi'il to a \»ry tniifli 
longer period^" while many of the pnblir n^alifieil for tlie first 
time the conditioiia under which miners live. Mr. John Itobert- 
son, Chairman of the Seottihh Union of Mine Worker., a].tke of 
the houaea in mining diatnets aa too .mall, most of Ihetn Kidly 
constructed and insanitary, set in idaces where all natural In-auty 
was destroyed. He told of "numeroii. Iiouan where a 
wife, and seven children lived in one apartment." and gave 
^ws figures to show tlnit wheiena througlioul Kngland uml 
WMes the proportion of iwreona living more than two m a room 
18 91 per cent., the percentage in certain eollierv distriets riw. 
to 88 mmh SB 41 per cent, and 48 per cent. “Think of the ion 
Ationa in tlieae single room., pit clothes drying in front of the 
fire m the same room wliere the lamily sleep; siekness- 
acooufeh^nt. How can the children liave a chance after the 
w^ has Bi^t her day cleaningV Tlie miners come home from 
w^, and It baa all to be done over again. IJo w« wonder that 
the womenfolk lore heart?" He stated, in further evidence „ 

*^i!!^®*i.*5** “* *** were atwed 

ante the bed They .re blamed for drinking; doTwSSj 

ttet men and women take the 'alrnTteat wi^ out oMW 

Tdlages?" Dealing with the rid» of the ocenpi^^^ 



tiukt oat «C ^ IfiOOMO nineni VDOfiofed fat and abont i|te 
• "«<«— of tha UaiM KiinJaa afaont lto.000 W iBjinad aacfa 
year, and 1^00 on an awataga jjdllad.^ Tfaia giart t r ade-- 
cagaidad fay ^ paddie aa higbly para, panperad, and pnapen»a 
—waa diown to bo in tnany in it a n e oa a "awaaiad ttada” for 
tba wocfaera. 

Coaknining b^pena to ba a natianal awvioa of vital inqmr^ 
anoa, ao that ito anipenifan woold not be tofantod Iqr rablio 
opinioa. Whan unraat in aneh a trade enhninataa in a threat 
by tba WMkara to vrithbold their labour under the apur of in* 
tolerabla grievanoaa ,tbe nation ie prqiarad to aupport ladioal 
changaa in the indnatry. If the State oan provide nicb aervioes 
better than tha private owner, they will contemplaite with 
e^aanimity* thi* aubatitniion of the State lor the private owner. 
All the natim Uemanda ie that its vital servioea ahall be provided 
with the minimum of frietion and inccmvenienee.' But the faot 
is that the caae of the mineni uid the tranqwrt workera gener¬ 
ally 18 not iaidated, and that intolerable giievaneee exist for the 
aurkera m ail trades. The existence of a strong organisation 
and of the Triide Alliance, vrbicb embraces the Tranqxnrt Trade 
Unions, enables theM (o force a judicial hearing, and gives them 
patience to state their case with remarkable dignity and self* 
control. But manifestations of “unrest” can nowhere be ruled 
out as li\Aterical and unfounded, though in promrtion to the 
absence of organisation' and therefore power ofVorporate ex¬ 
pression a case may be ill-presented. 

But even here the case is often overwhelmingly stated. Take 
many of tlloae brought to the notice of the Arbitration Court 
dealing with the "Temporary Regulation of Wages Act.” The 
liondou Laundry Workers preferred such a case on April 11th, 
and ovidenic was called by Miss Symons, of the National Federa¬ 
tion of Women Workers, ,fa> support the requests for a 85s. wage 
for a forty-four-hour week. The Employers* Aasociatiun offered a 
minimum wage of 20s. 8d., which ia equivalent to less than 
10 b. Iiefore tile war—a wage which, however inadequate, is not 
rMud in all laundries. One woman, earning 25s. and 5s. bonus 
at a large laundty, gave the following budget: Care of child, 7 b. ; 
rent, 6s. 6d.; light and fuel. Ss. 4d.; bread, 6a. 8d.; dinnes (five 
days), 6s. 8d.; total, 27s. 4d. 

Another, a widow with no penston, earned 18s. to 20s. a week 
on piece work, with 6s. bonus, and spent on ber board ffOs.; 
fares. Is.; insniaaos, la. 6d.; hoots and elothea club, 2s.; 
total 8ia. 6d. Another, who does the “best” faoning in ber 
laundry, and until the previouB wedi eamod 92n., sMsd: “I 

(1) rUM*. Manh IVtt, MUi 
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live <» it, end give notiee, and now tbej gtee m$ SBa,” 
when it Ms ntgod in npfy that aba Vaa not • vaiy Mgable 
WQcfcet, aha lapli^: “I’m uvan flia beat work to do," iiiitaftninfl 
the bonaeboUa of vanooa nyid paramagea whoso linaii had hi 
the paavioBa week paaaed through her hands:^ 

TBera ace inatanoes, in this as m all trades, in which en> 
imym are giving good conditions and a bving wage; but the 
ao<g» left foi individnid ignorance and folly is temble. The 
mnch-canvaaaed case of the domeatio anrvsnt forms an excellent 
example. Hoosahnoting m London will reveal the V fwt 
the places m which aervanta are asked to sleep and the 
under .which they hve aro preposterous. Attics neglected and 
crowded; basementa dirty and datk. To these they are relegated 
for the greato part of their working hfe. The crying neei* is 
for standardiaation. The essential expression Of a “fom and 

kU legislation; not retronective. 

at anti^patory; so that so far as possible evils incidental to a 

-i- 

We are ^mg now the seeds sown by the initiation of the 
system on which social reformers have preached to deaf 

'Ganges which 

wageJsverf^hiS.^®”^?^' ‘J'® «mdition of 

wag^Bvery which has been evolved, theie ba< been threnoh 

the yearb. m the words of evidence given below the Si 

to compel a poblio hewmMirtoe 

. C4TO,: art (rtrtd.nu.rt .on.., ihoTdndJh.^ 

Worn tola art 

-w. pndortKto autood. a. .(.(.^"iL ^ai J?!2 

/» Asnl ISHb, 1919 

W* *• nhedurfaoa «f th. •«*«** wdw .bub b^aa 
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«aiMwaad. The p w een t toooblae eie dbe io ^ feet g(|pd- 
«jU ie beldiig, for the*b«el leealte can only be achieved by the 
. banaeaiioiie and willing «o>«faration of lA coneened, tet it 
dcpandA alao on the naeoMea of alAity and‘training from which 
we can draw. Tet in a State in which tiia best woik of all is 
needed, we are limiting tiie daae from which it i^ pcaaiUe to 
draw. It ie a iniau tiiat, whatever the job, it should be done 
By the beet man for it, but artifioia} handieapa of inferior ednea> 
tinn and sordid envinmmmt which rare genius is raquiied to • 
ovarie^p are inipoasd upon a majority of our dtiiens and limit 
our choice. 

War, which has brooght home to us the need for the best 
eervieee of every oitiaen, will surely put a term to a syston 
T bars the way to uidiTidoal effieiaacy< 

wly the patboe of the siiuation relieves the irony by whidi 
we can ourselves a Democracy and boast the ftee^m of our 
yieople,* while we perpetuate an industrial system which is a 
V 1 C 1008 anachronism. 

The solution of the problem, then, invedves legislation ahmg 
lines which wiU overtake the neglect of more than a century; 
reconciling the need for* intensive prodnetion by all with the 
claims of aU for self.expres8ion. I say oU advisory, for to gam 
(ho best resnltf the loafer—man or woman—most eliminated. 
This knowledge lies at the root of tlie estennon of the Iwbonr 
farty’s basin to include alt workers by hand brain. The 
extension has been much criticised and hoe its drawbacks, but 
18 fundamentally just. It substitutes tlio test of service for that 
Ilf clam, aad affirms that all who couMrue the claims of tbrir 
citiaensliip into active worir for the State are bound together by 
a common tie. The dungere of clat«>antagoni!im whieh have been 
nonrudied by neglect am to be obviated by a new demarcation. 

liut to retoro to the measures iieedtid. Can anything be done 
in industry itself to give back somerhing of the joy in the work 
which in the reward of creativt> effort? ‘ Such utterances is that 
of Sir Vrank Warner, ex^IVetident of the Silk Asnoriation, in 
his lecture to the Kational Association of Art Masters on 
January 3rd are suggestive, lie dealt with the “many staple 
industries in this cuuutiy which raiinut win through solely by 
some new method of pn‘paring raw material or mechanicad 
improvuments . . . what was ihHxied was a great,development 
of education ia industrial art.” He claimed that such education 

(I) OoBMlIiinf MUi Iw 4 om bgr indniriiim ■» io th* tateBtion of llhi purtirnlsr 
prams oa ths srarkm ars MsaKsd tad its laUlioa to otlwr pwimiis asrd 
ia tha asaafastSM of that psritralsr arlicio This has racntly basa poiatsd oat 
b/ Mlsa Sqaira tha INMclor of tbs Wooian's hnuieh of Iho Traiaiag Dapartmant 
at tha lUaiatqr of Uboar. 
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must b« genml; it must not begin and end ^th the desigiier. 
*'Ari eduoatioD was at present ccmflned lo a ridieiilousl|y naiiow 
field. . . . The sehoolB sbo^d take industrial people into their- 
ooonsels and manufacturers would drop their prejudioes. When 
we had thrown out the uncultivated person from our industries, 
improved productionB would have a chance to reach the public, 
and much of the rubbish would l)c eliminated from our diops 
and ultimately from our homes.” ^ 

Support is given to the plea by the Designs and Industries 
Association, which points out that the growth our national 
industries is ‘‘left mainly to chance, only fitful attempts having 
been made to improve designs in relation to workmanship.” It 
accepts the position of machinery m manufacture, but seeks so 
to extend the influence of design that all things, even those* of 
common ube, may be made with that fitness and economy which 
render workmanship beautiful. It, too, claims “industrial 
supremacy in the future for the nations whose products are 
best designed.” 

It appears, however, that it is rather us a consumer than at« 
a producer tlfat, in the provmi'e of niachiue-madc goods, the 
individual worker will profit bv any •revolution in design and the 
“elimination of riibbitdi ” Sir l*Vank Warner's chain, in which 
“there is to be no weak link,” includes “manufacturer, designer, 
draugfatfiman, merchant, hhopkec|>er, salesman,” but neither 
this nor the former category covers the mass of those w'ho are 
engaged in the ibfilatt'd operations involved in the creation of 
any object from the production of a pin to that ol a Pteam engine. 
There remains a certain amount (»f hand-made work, the demand 
for which would probably increaso with a more largely distri¬ 
buted purchasing power, few, fox example, would buy ready¬ 
made boots if they cfjiild afford to havo them made by hand, nor 
purchase machine-made lace could they achieve the jiurcbase of 
the real. But efforts such as tlutsc to de\ciop hand-made indus¬ 
tries in villages and country districts need careful watching, lest 
a new field for “sweating” be ff.nncd by their creation. Jf 
legislation has not kept pace with the predominating trend of 
industrial dcvelojtinent, and has neglected the province of the 
machine, it is likely to need much more stimulation in dealing 
with small and remote trades artificial!} nurtured. In any case, 
^ese various suggestions for humanising industry are infinitesimal 
in scope in relation to the field to be covered, and leave the main 
problem untouched. 

No solution of the problems created by a great national up¬ 
heaval 18 valid unless it meets the demands of the penone con* 
(1) Ttmu, Juiiwry M, lOlO. 
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cerutid. iteiuedies invRDted by penons not immediately affected 
aud euper-impofied on those affected are useless. The question is: 
How does Labour itself propose to harmoniBe the claim of all 
for self-expression with the national need for increased industrial 
productivity, a claim which the leaders themselves tell us is 
essential?’ Partly by increased leisure for the workers, how'- 
cver paradoxical the remedy may appear. Since to a great 
extent self-expresbiou in industry itself has become impossible 
fur the majority of workers, their claim must be met outside 
industry. One universal Labour demand is for shorter hours of 
work. Jt is a demand ot old standing, and overdue legislation 
has here much to answer tor. 

“U*s from bed to wuric and from work to bed, and no time 
e\9l>i to be*]ll.” This was the graphic buiiimary of a worker at 
the time of the sweated ttade agitation some years ago, and it 
still hohls true. 0\er and o\or again wc have found workers 
who their long luetui> hours further increabed b} the difiicultieb 
c»f transit, leave home dail} in the small hours ot the morning not 
to return till after dark. 

One of the omibsions of our legislation, when it deals with 
liours ot woik, IS that exce[»t in isolated cases, such as that of 
the miners, it has uoi touched the hours of men. The hideous 
ovirwoik of women and children in the early davs of the factory 
svsteiii bujught about some hmitation of their h<;^urs of labour, 
but left those of men untouched exce[>t in so far as they were 
indirectly affected l>\ the interdependenc*^ of the work of both 
sexes The present Labour demand is for a universal week of 
lurtv-eight *houis. and is endoisiNi hv the Inteiuaiioual Laboui 
pi(qx)buls- 'Ihe eiioiieou.'* behet that long houi-. ineieuM' indus¬ 
trial priMliK'tiviiv has l>e«*u rudely shaken b\ K'lentihe inquiries 
into indiistnal fatigue during the wnr Kxcessively long houis 
tl<» not ineica^e, but diniiiU'-h, output, a couteiition put torwanl 
lu the past h\ muiu i»f the more intelligent eniplovers, who recog¬ 
nised that eftieieney was incompatible with physical exhaustmn 
The exact relation between hours and output must varv with 
differeut trade.s F«ome oiganisations a*^k for a forty-hour week 
oi less, while Mime are satisfied with the demand for forty-eight 
hours. I'he re|x)ri of the Women's Kniployiuent t'oiDffnttee 
expresM^h the b<dief that **a reasonable working week fitr women 
will he found to consist in about fort>-foui hours' actual work, 
exclusive of meal times,” while some eiiiplovers, like Ixird Lever- 
huline, advocate a six-luuir dav. Hut the case has been proved 

(11 Sm* fhsppvuhfii of Ml < bnvn Mid Mr TIkiiimu* 

(2) Agvwd o^ertinift uiidn •■iivful with rxtia |ta\ o toi 

b> Uie Induitrial Gunftrviicf 

XUL. OVl. M.S. X 
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lilftk ioog bblira an wtthout axcuae Ivon tba huiaanitarian 
or tha iMM^ yniifniiAl pdiat of viaw, and tiia Bi|)ort of iha Xndoa* 
tzial Co^erenoe oa poiB^t tranalatad by tba Goyerninaot into’ 
propoiab tp iatroduee a Bill dealing with the general forty^eighb' 
hour week^ may, if pushed forward, give legidative aCeot to the 
^nooijple. 

Bat in himd with the demand for leiaure thm is another 
whiolb is in the forefront of Labour claims, that for an educa- 
tioii which shall give opportunities for leisure's sanest and hap¬ 
piest use to all. Under present conditions of employment the 
great mass of children leave school for work at the age when they 
are just beginning to profit by tuition. The impression made 
upon their minds has been so slight that a few years devoted to 
industry almost efface it. The imperfect acquisition of readies* 
writing, and a little 'arithmetic is the sum of the equipment 
which probably survives. Theoretically, tuition can be con¬ 
tinued by the evening class and continuation school, and linked 
up to the movement for adult education which is fostered by 
the University Extension Ijecture system, by adult schools, and. 
above all, by the Workers’ Educational Association, created by 
the workers themselves to meet the demand in their ranks for 
greater educational facilities. But remembering that school 
days cease for the majority just when their training has begun 
to tell, that (Hiucidion has to be henceforth carried on at the 
fag-end of a day when long hours of work have bred a weariness 
which makes mental receptivity difficult, it will be seen that we 
impose the grav^t disabilities on the education of the majority 
of our citiaens. 

Old ideas die hard, and the notion that it is dangerous to put 
equal opportunities of education \rilhiti the reach of all still 
lingers. Danger really lies in absence of education. Contrast 
between the opportunitieh* given to one rank and withheld from 
another forms a fruitful source of elass-antagoiiiam. “What 
chances that man has had—and throi>A’fi away! ” was the bitter 
comment of a popular leader who, liaving achieved at infinite 
sacrifice some measure of sclf-educatiou, found himself in the 
csompany of one of those for whom the ways of the great public 
schooh, of the university, of travel and of public life had been 
successively and naturally thrown open. If education is to be 
truly democratised, it must be free from elementary school to 
university. At the present moment one child in a 
reaches the university from the elementary school. Mr. Hen* 
derson’s modest appeal for one million for the univeraitiea for 
endowment and scholarships is an evidence of Labour restra in t- 
However great the sum needed, it will be the wisest investment 
a Government could make. 
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For ignoroBce breeds anerehy. Zeel lor prGgcess end ea eeote 
sense of the humsa sufering craeted by our present sysfeein are 
insufficient nnloBB inlonned by kno<vledge ol the growth of our 
natimal iostiiutions and of the reactions which wait on rudent 
changes and neutralise their result. There are few of ns who 
have not seen such developn^sit take place in friends among the 
liabour ranks, who are reading as well as agitating and gaining 
a background of knowledge for their work. The objects wfalcb 
they strive to attain are the same, but the methods for their 
attainment become constitutional instead of revolutionary. The 
Kiuinp orator grows into a statesman. 

To meet the need thus stated—^tliat of a democratised ednea^ 
tion—wo have little legiHlatioii to offer except what is proposed 
hy'*hlr. Fisher's mutilated Education Act. In so far as the 
deiicsieucics of this Act are due to the dearth of teachers^ this 
hliould he spceihly overcome by the release f>£ many trained 
tencberH and candidates for training uliuse services war and war- 
work have elaiiuecl. But here fresh difficulties arise. Tbirfy- 
Iwo thousand teachers for continuation schools alone will be 
ic<|uirod in three years' time, and the Circular of the Board of 
Kdueation Hiis^gehts the starting of day continuation schools m 
a voliintury bams, on the ground "that educated men and women 
«\oulfi not leudily enter u[)on training courses unless theiy chances 
ot conliniiouh eini»lovnient were reasonably secure.” 

The Dcpurtincutal Coiniuittee which inquired into the construc¬ 
tion o( Kiilis of Kiliii'ics tor it aclicrh in elementary schools tiointed 
out tli.it ft»r^\car> it has been mi|K)ssihle " to secure n'cruits in num- 
ln»T«< adciju.'itc to Die needs oi tlic schools " hecanse «»f t)ie remunera- 
tam tiffeicd.' Witii cvei} thing to gain by efficiency in educu- 
tion, wc are uiidcistaffing our schools and starving our teachers.* 
TJie solution it, to be found in security of tenure and adequate 
pay tor the teacher -doinaiids which are put forwaid by Labour 
for all who work. 

Theiti IS an itnpreK^ioii in the public mind that wages have 
been so raised daring the war that the workers are in a position 
t»> aehiexe not only comfort, but luxury, in their lives. 

We beard of munition workeih who w*eut to Uie factory in 

a 

(1 \ Fiaorw s siven at i]i« meeting of the Netioiial ITuion of Teachen on 
\|iiil 22u.l ahiih »hMWtnl tliat only 1 |ier cent of the teiUfioaM men ieadien 
could earn £360 per annum, and only cmc in db.000 mimen toicher* More than a 
qnarlor of the men and lu'arly 80 per cent, of the women earned leu than £3 
a w«ok. 

(2) Thu is true also of our provincial univcnitics, whan a lartnrer may be 
offeied £160 or £200 a 3car aa an indoceineiit to undertake tutorial work, and 
to a large eatent «>f our secondary achoolii. high acbools. and great public 
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fuN ooatB, and of their great demand for, pianos. Now if these 
cases esisif they are u^ortunately few and far between. Un¬ 
fortunately, because a fur c;^t could hardly be put to a better 
use than by covering the girl who turns out in the chilliest hours 
of a winter morning to do work of national necessity, and she 
is certainly entitled to whatever innocent recreation she can get 
from her musical instrument. That the performance may be 
excnu;^ting to trained ears is not her fault, but ours. She can 
reply, in the words of Elizabetli Bennet, that her fingers are 
as capable as any other woman's of 8U|>eriur execution. The 
cases are exceptional in which very high w^ages have been gained 
—relatively to the increased cost oi living—and occur only in 
certain trades. So far as women are concerned, those working 
ill muniuonh received an increase in their wages over*and abdVe 
tlie increased cost of living, but only about a million women in 
indushy affected by the Orders regulating wages made-by the 
Ministry oi Munitions are tliuh accounted for. The remainder, 
who comprise more than half of tljc total, are receiving the same 
or a lower wage in proportion to the cost of living to that received 
by them before the war. 

Mr. Seebohm Bowntree has worked out a careful estiiiiato of 
the wages required by (a> a rnuii with a family of three children, 
(b) a single woman, to meet the inmimuui requirements of a 
healthy life.^ .He shows tlieKc wages to have been, in 1911. 
35s. l)d, and 2&. During the war the eo>t of living lor a work¬ 
ing-class family increased to over 120 jvi cent, -it has now lalleii 
to 110 per cent.*—the luference being that ewn now more tban 
twice the pre-war wages are required, and that the Diiuiinuui 
wage required by a man with a small ianiily is alxiuf T6tt, \kl., 
while a single woman's wage is J2ff. U'lie general standard oi 
w'ages falls so far below this level that it is clear the great luajonty 
of workers have not the requisite for a healthy life. 

Meanwhile the risk of unemplox meiil lies like a sliadow across 
the i>ath of most workeis—terrifying in pros|)ect and utterly 
demoralising in actuality—wiieii ail thought is concentrated 
on the bare struggle for existence. Add to the curse of inade¬ 
quate pay the chance of no jmy at all, and our present industrial 
conditiona are seen to be incompatible with the tw'o great factors 
of national prosperity—industrial efficiency and goodwill. 

The wage proposals of the Industrial (Conference formulate 
the demands of Trade CCongress for years past. They ask for 
the extension of the Trade Board system to all ill-organiwd trades 
and for legal minimum time rates of wages. Had powers under 

(1) IJvmaH Srtdn of /jahour, piiblwhvcl by NcliOli. 

(S^ Labour OaztfU, April, 1919. 
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tbe Trade Boards Act |>een fully justified and its protection pre¬ 
viously extended to ill-organised trades, such panic legislation 
as the Wages (Temporary Begula^n) Act would not have been 
.essentiaU The Government is now extending Trade Boards and 
proposes later on to frame legislation on minimum time rates of 
wages; but in view of the standard to which wages have been 
allowed to sink, it is to be feared that Sir Bobert Horne will hardly 
arrive at ihe minimum laid down by Mr. Seebohm Bovmtfee. 

Labour proposes to meet unemployment by a foresight which 
shall hold over non-urgent work for slack times, so that tbe 
volume of production shall fluctuate as little as possible, and to 
meet by a system of insurance the castes in which unemployment 
is unavoidable. Such systems of stabilising employment are 
oilly likely to be achieveil where the Government or the muni- 
ripality is the employer, not in cases of private ownership, and 
the appeal is to the Government and local authorities. The 
Government's scheme has not yet been made public, and we 
are tiding over an emergency iteriod by unpopular doles, costing 
the country more than a iiiilUoii iKiunds a week. 

Yet it will profit little to pmvide leisure and education and 
adequate fiay while there is no r<Kmi to live. Dr. .\ddison, in 
introducing his Housing Bill on April Bth, t<ild of arrears of 
350/X)0 working-class houses unbuilt owing to the war. while 
70.(KN) of the existing hoiisen were quite unfit for^habitation and 
•‘100,000 seriousiy defective, and insiniieed a case in Shoreditch 
where 73;) people occupied twent\-niiie hou>4es divided into IflS 
different lettings. Three hundred thousand pt^ople, mostly in 
the Loiiddh area, were living under n\ercrowded conditions. 
The evidence before the ('oul Coiiimission has already been 
quoted to show the circimi<tances of life where four or five people 
have to be aci*uminodnted in each letting The effect on health 
can be judged bv the ^Fedical Officer for Finsbur^-'s report, 
recently quoted by Dr. Addison, that of 4;)0 consumptives 352 
had to share a bed or bednsini with other people. The evil eon- 
ditiou*; investigated by the Hoyal Commission on Housing more 
than thirty years ago may \yc found in certain areas to-day, and 
priest or doc^tor w*ill tell how. in conditions of congestion by which 
cacdi room or part of a nnim has to serve for all the ofiioea of 
life, they will clear ii of its cx'cu})aiits to get a moment's hush 
for the entrance of a new victim or the passing of one who has 
succumbed. “Students verv randy come from the more squalid 
parts of the district,'* is the grave re|x>rt of an educational 
organiser in an industrial district. Thus w'c foster the ignorance 
which breeds revolution. 

The Tjahoiir demand for more houses and improved housing 
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oqpditioiiBi with baihrooiu, Mnitety aooommodBtioDt Mkd living 
taom, kitchan and deeping room, ia urgent. Tet we atill bear 
of projects for the building of one-roomed houses, and the schemes 
of some local authorities alftw for only ono living room for the 
family. As against the Labour demand for one million houses, 
the Local Government Board are pledged to ixrovide 100,000 now 
houses in twelve months; recently plana have becm submitted for 
houses and approved for 3,576.^ 

Living under conditions such as have been described, the 
workers see, on the other hand, that a huge class exists which, 
to quote Mr. Tawney, '*wear several men’s clothes, eat several 
men’s •dinners, occupy several men’s houses, and live several 
racii's lives.”* Acquiescence^ on the worker’s part in this staite 
of society * would be unnaturally altruistic, for it requires that 
they immolate not only themselves, but their wives and children, 
on an altar of sacrifice to class-distinctions 0 B«a*ntjn 11 y mischievous 
and unworthy. They know that without them the w*oalth which 
snpports this class could not be created. They are told that 
there is under-production of tins wealth: they see that there is 
unequal distribution, and the cliinax of the Labour demand is 
for a radical change in the managenient of iTu1u««try, on which 
more than on any other factor production depend^, and for a 
share in its control. 

The jirinciMe is not new. its legislative cerni was the Trade 
Boards Act 1908, by which eiriployeis and einpluyfil meet in 
council to fix rates of wages for a trade ft is the principle which 
has inspired the creation of Industrial (’oiineiL which, however 
faulty and often misapplied, are ha&ed on ihe belief that gocHlwdll 
and elTiciency can only be obtained b\ iiartnership; that unli s^ 
the workers are admitted to j hhar<» in the management of the 
industrial iiiidertaking whirl• their l.ibniii and to n full 

kiiowdedge of its conditions and j»rofit<i, hairn<nious working 
with its corollary of intensive iiruductirin cannot bb achieved. 

The demand is iri.»do«»t ”S*r\.iTiN kept in the dark,” re¬ 
marked Sir Bobert ^foncr. striipgiiiig an XmhasHador with 
the tortuous and reticent inethoiL of our Foreign Oflice, ’’c innot 
be^ good servants.' If the claims were bail'd only on public 
utility, not justified by every human claim for freedom* and know- 
Mge, it would he enough. “Our nHiieved goodwill is* a mag¬ 
nificent output producer and Jessener of overlinid <*oMts,” suid the 
managing director of John Dawson’s, Newrn«tlr.oii-Tyne. of his 


|«M *t.iuc| tli.it Ih* uin] AiiHiifitioiM for nUm m 
igOO—wliirb v'onU pmvir1<* ?5SOOO linii^n If,. alate him 

wfir “opprovfd ’ Ttmr*, Juno ^jih. 19J7 
(2) lAihoy, f,/trr th War, p„|,|,KhMl Kj Murray. 
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MpmiSMDt in joint oontroh' Tho vholo q^atem of pn^te owner* 
abip is on its trial. In* certain great State seirioes it is ahre&dy 
condemned. Those who wish it to sorriae wonld do well to 
facilitate, by every means in theii^wer, sdiemes wbudi admit 
the worker to active partidpation in management, for it appears 
that only on these terms can private ownership oontinne to exist 
anywhere nnchallenged. 

' The saetifiees demanded by war have not been met by one 
class alone; neither will it be well that they shall, in the Tntnre, 
bo confined to one. Accrptance of things as they are has become 
impossible to the workers, and riioiild be intolerable to every 
other class. After the innorent conservatism of youth (▼cry 
healthy-minded person passes through a period in which reoog- 
ni^on of gross soeiail ineapialitics is attended hy indignant ptu- 
test at their existence. In the majority of cases the pressnre of 
individual claims and resjionsibilitirs Mipervenes, and the poverty 
and mihory in which vast mimhers oi onr frllow-ritizrns live arc 
uiHitlietically acccfttcd. But after a period of atriving and facart- 
searehings sncli as that through which we have passed we are 
still attuned to a comninn funtest against wrong that shall be 
luterpndiHl into action. 

If legislation gixvs immnliate effect to the Tiahour demand for 
tliose things which give Inliiess of life: if thii, ot ns who have 
till now profited din'ftly or indinvlly hy the suffenngs of the 
pinple are prejuirwl thanklully to jiay indeinnitv \v the taxation 
ol nealth, so that tlu' gieat arrears of rdnentiou and lionsing 
I an he overtaken, and the elaiina of all citirena to leiaure, ade- 
•piiite i>aw and eqtial opportunities he met h> a juster distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, all may vet be well. 

But if unrest is to In* tosiered hy distrust; if then* is to be 
delay in the redemptHm oi Ciovemmeot proiiii<.es where prompt 
action is eshcntial, as in tite cast* oi the Trade f’nion pledges: 
a |terpetuati(>n ol the old (metiee of pie(*i*niea1 and jtatchwoik 
legislation wlien* a kmg \iow is im^ienitireU needed: if, 
nhile advoiMtmg «‘o-o)N'ration and eoneilintion Ix-twetm masters 
ami men the (tovcriiinent proiiioteb rings of capitalists and gives 
irreeoncilalilc undertakings to both sides, the workers’ patience 
and sanity may give way, and iwaceftii reconsfnietion be i^piaeod 
hy revolution. 

ORimirDR M. Tpckwrix. 
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A FAIRER INCOME TAX. 

Thk recent appointment of a Royal CommiKcdon and the proapect 
of a pennanent increase in the amount of revenue n^quired every 
yeardroiu direct taxation have given a nevv and alinoMt ainiater 
iutereat to the qiieation of Income Tax. 

When 1 waa invited to give evidence liefore the Itoyal C'om- 
niission on Income Tax, 1 oet myacdf to eonaider the qiieations 
which'might be aeked and the anaw'era which ought to lie given 
to them. Aa it hap|x>ned I did not give evidence q\\ my own 
account, but as Hon. floe, ^vith Sir Edward Rrabrook, (MC, aa 
Chairman) of the British AascKnation's Suh-('oininittee on 
“luoouie Tax Reform.'* Our Committee liad already s(*nt an 
interim rejx>rt to the Chanctllor of the Exchequer, and now we 
condensed our opinion into twenty brief “|H>mt'*'*: a summary of 
these hap been communicated Ui the I'ross h\ tlie Secret ary of 
the Royal Commission. We iH'gan by saying that the Income Tax 
ih the fairest, chea|»est, and most productive ol all fKis^ilde taxes. 
The experience of the last fi\c years makes it doubthil whether 
indirect taxation, with the exception oi the licei, spirit, wine 
and tobacco (Unties, jirodiiceq any nvt revenue: '^inre the incnastMi 
coht of living is pai-tly due to indirect xaw^ ami wage*- haM* to he 
raised as a residi. It may Im» argniMl that tlu tift\ or sixtv 
inillicms required lor tlie Bread Subsidy more than cvu*el all the 
yield of the other indirect taxes: in tact, it would liri\e hi*fn 
better, from a re\eniie fioiiil of \icw to li}«\e alvdishcd the tea. 
sugar, and other siimhir tax(‘'-. and to h«\»* lowt^red the duties on 
tobacco and intoxicants. 

But the Income Tax is li\ no means iierfect. and it has not 
been adjusted by the immensely increased demands i](K»n it 
If I were asketi, “What do \ou mgard as the cliud defect in the 
existing law'?" my answer would he : “Its failure to adjust the 
amount of the tax to the taxjMiyer's nhilitj to pav *' Of coiirs«\ 
“ability" i** not the ‘.(*le test, for it is only one of the famous 
four canons of taxation as laid clown hv \dam Smith The other 
three canons, “certainty, cheapness, and coniimience.** are 
undoubtedly observed by our Tneorne Tax law, hut “ability " or 
“least aggregate Micrifiee" fto use a phrase now fushionnhle in 
economic circles) is the most imjiortani. However, one must 
explain where, and how, the existing tax fails to conform to tlie 
canon of “ability” or “least sacrifice.” 
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On the smaller inco;^, say up to £400 or >6500 a year, Jhe 
tax works fairly enough by means of the “abatements" and 
“allowanoes." No income under £L90 is taxable, and on incomes 
l>etween £130 and £400 there is an “abatement" of £120, which 
provides a rough graduation. In addition to the abatement the 
taxpayer (up to certain income limits) gets an allowance of 
“the tax on £25 " in respect orhis wife, of each child under 16, 
*and of certain other dependents. The result of the ex^ption 
and abatements is that the man whom I ina> call “the normal 
citizen," i.e., a married man with three' children under 16, 
gets a combined exem|)tion and allowance of £220 before his 
iiico&c begins to be taxable. So a man with £400 a y^ar only 
[Niys tax on £130 of it, i.c., £20 5a., while a bachelor or maiden 
lady (Miming the same income would pay £31 10a., or half as 
iiiiich again. This is a substantial differentiation in favour of 
men with family claims upon their incomes, though 1 do not say 
that it is adequate. 

The reader will please notice the words “up to £100 or £500." 
The anomalies begin at £1(K), for at this point the exemption 
fdIU from £120 to £100, so that the family man with £450 a 
tear i>ayH £2H 2s. Cxi. and the single man £30 7s. 6d. From this 
|i«iint onwards the differoutiatioii in favour of the man with claims 
on his income gets less and less, until the allowance for children 
(hanges at £H()0 a year to one fur more than children, and 
(hsa[qH*ar^ altogether at tl.lNK). It must lie ch'ar to everyone 
that a faniii\ does not Middeiih bet*ome self-siqqK^rtiiig when the 
fatherV iiicoiii«> j»asK**s the £H0*) or £1,000 ixiint; yvt our Income 
Tax law apjiears to asMime this absurdity as a fact. The most 
ob\ious and pressing reform, therefore, is to extend the allow¬ 
ances for a wife and children or dejiendents to the larger meomes. 
If the man with £370 a year gets a 10 }M'r cent, allow.ince off his 
fax for his wife and for each child under 16, it is clear 
that the married man with £3,700 a year has some elaim for 
differential treatment against the bachelor or old maid wdth the 
same iiicoine. Thert* is no jKishible defence of a system which 
taxes all iiicoiues alniw £l.(KKl it'gardless of the natural claims 
on the tuxiaiyer's income, and yet makes allowances for these 
claims on incomes below £I,(HK). It may he argued, no«doubt, 
and one member of our Siih-1'oniniittee maintains this opinion, 
that the State has no i'onccrn with how the citizen siiends his 
income; but tlie Chanoellor of the Exchequer abandonccl this line 
of defence when he made his coiiC(*sHions to iiuiuties lielow’ £800. 

As a man's income grows, some claims on it grow i>ropor- 
tionately; others do not. A bachelor's necosaary exi>cnditure on 
clothes, food, and apartments (inter|>reting “necessary" by the 

\OL. cvi. N.s. *• 
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1«0|1 addition: ^necaasary to his social pontion "}, soon maohes 
a limit, say, £1,000 a year, beyond which pcnnt hia expe^tnre 
in any directum is optional,^ No doubt there are exceptiona; a 
man with a big estate has many customary payments to make, 
but, speaking generally, the auigle man has few imperatm calls 
beyond a modest minimum; while the married man finds that 
jthe elauns on his income grow nearly as fast, say, up to £6,000 
a year^ as the income itself. His school bills mount up; then 
come Univeraity charges, and the cost of setting up his sons 
in their professions, while his household expenses are on a corre¬ 
sponding scale. From ail these the single man or woman with 
the same income is free, and can "therefore boar a much higher 
contribution to national expenditure. Coiisdquently, couaidera- 
tions of equity combine with thoM* of rmaneial exi^ediency to 
urge the extension of the in-esent diiTerentiutioii lietwccn married 
and aingle to the higher incomes. 

My own plan goes a good way beyond the Hiiggostions adopted 
by the British Assouiatioxi Hub-Coinniittee. It is intended to 
make assessment and eolleetioii simpler and elieafier, and to 
avoid or i*ediice the necessity for cliiiiniiig refund of lax over¬ 
paid. It begins by recugnirting that taximyerw with similar 
incomes have varyni^ ahilitich of paying taxes. It reeoguihes also 
that all citizen^ .ihrwe the iio\erty-hne ha^e a duty of contnlniting 
directly to tlie^cx|jeiist*^ of the State. JVq>reheiitatxoii implieh 
taxation. 

In fraiiiinu a scale the duel diHicnlly is to know at what point 
to begin. Dunug a big war one ob\iiius cnteiioii present^ itself— 
the pay and allowance', of a piivatc soMior A st'conA criterion 
is the statutory uiiiiiniuin wage of an iigriciiltiiral lubouriT, fixed 
at 25a. a week by Parliament and rniHcd to ii higher figure by 
local cnmiiiittees. It does not seem po«.sil)le to work out either 
figure at more than £75 a year for a single man without 
dependents, fonsetpiently tiie limit ol total exemption cannot 
logically be put higher than £75 

If £75 be taken as the cximption limit, the next questmn is r 
\Vhat allowance in addition should be giien to a married man? 
.At pieseiit it is £25.^ .No one will maintain that if one person 
can jnst live on £75, two can live on £1fK). Moieover, with 
marriage a man iiKOolly takes on other new resiioDsibitities, such 
as a house, and may become a rate|:ia\er foi the first time. It 
appears, therefore, that the allowance for marriage should be 
the <:ame as the abatement, t.e., £75. 'riiis would give a married 
man £150 free of Income Tax, i.c., £5 more than under the 1918 
and 1919 Budgets. For children the allowance* of £26 may be 
left as it is, since it brings the taxalile point of a man with a 
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wile and two ohildien up to dBSXX) m peer, or M e wedc. This 
allowenoe ehoiild be extended eo ee to inelnde ell bima-fide 
dependente. # 

A big question now ariaee: *‘Ai whet anumnt erf income ought 
the abatement and allowanoes to ooaee? ** Tho answer depends 
upon another question : **At what point does the meiried man’s 
ability to pay become as great as that of the siiic^e man (or 
woman) without dependents ?*' The answer to both questiohs is 
the same: **Ai no paint at all.** 

A further question now arises: **la the difference between the 
* ability to pay' of a bachelor with, say, dB2,0(X) a year, and a 
married man with the same mcome and three children to educate 
measured by/ the tax on iB150 a year *? ” The answer must be : 
**No.*' This brings mo to my chief constructive proposal, «.6., 
that the allouaiicch in respect of a wife or children or dependents 
shall be percentages of the taxijayer’s income. What the precise 
percentage sliould be is a matter for argument: 1 suggest *J() per 
cent, for marriage and 5 per cent, for each <'hi1d or dependent. 
Whether there should be a maximum liiiiit in also a question of 
e\|)cdieiicy rather tlhiii of principle. It might be put at £500 in 
the case of a wife, and i*'200 in the case of each child or 
cle|jeiKient. Borne authorities suggest that the claims of equity 
would be met if a Nviie wen* assessed seixirately from her husband 
iqion hei own income or earnings. 1 venture to dissElree entirely. 
\ iiiiiii who iiitunes an hc]re^H has his tax-paying ability increased. 
The uidinary man, who is less fortunate, finds his tax-tiaymg 
ability reduced by mariuge. Consequently'the demand for the 
epHictte asses'^iiu'nt of mariied women lias no ecofiomic validity. 

ll it were claimed and granted on ]>olitical grounds, i.c., as a 
logical f*(»iisi*f|UL*ii('c of the fianchise, it must be balanced by a 
counter\aihng (Hnicc'SKMi to married women without separate 
incoiiies If a nmiiicd woman with a M'luiidte income merely 
desires a separate assiismrnf, while her income is aggregated 
witli her hushaiurs foi the pnr)M>so of graduation, there is no 
leasoii to object. Our Coiiiiuitte<* caino to the unanimous con- 
elusion that tins M'fMrate ashessment was merely a logical deduc¬ 
tion from the .Married Woman’s Proj»erty Act. rndoubte;^ly, 
coiiceKsiona to inairied persona and parents, like all concessions 
designed to make the Income Tax fain^r, involve a loss to the 
revenue so far ns theae |Nirticulur taximyera are concerned, but it 
waa one of our **20 Points '* that no concoaaion which makes u tax 
fairer should be refused by a Finance Minister on the ground 
that **110 cannot affonl it.*' What we meant was that the fairer 
a tax was tor apjieared to be) the niort* readily people would pay 
it: so that the l^si w*av of inen^asing the yield of a tax is to meet 

b* 2 
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all reasooable claims to special treatment. This loss cw be 
made up in two ways: (1) by increasing the standard nte in the 
pound, and (2) by lowering the limit of total exemption. It is 
part of my theory of Income Tax tliat as the standard rate goes 
up the exemption point should go doarn, I'.g., in the first War 
Budget it should have been reduced to JClilU, in the second War 
Budget to £100, in the third to i*75. It is ix>th easier and more 
obviously just to increase taxation in war time than in peace time. 

When Compulsory Military Service was introduced a great 
extension of direct taxation was the logical corollary; and no 
valid /objection could be urged in theory against any taxation 
which left an embtusque with the t4ime spending |K>wer as a 
conscript. From the outbreak of war tncomes ought to have 
been nitioned; then prices could ha\e been left to take cafe of 
theiubelvcb. ('o^^aeutiuus objeetots ti> taxation might have been 
given the alternatne of inilitury serxice. 

The British AsscK'iation ('umiiuttee found it impossible to agree 
on any one bcalc of graduation, but we olTered the opinion that 
*‘aiiy abatement wliieii inu\ be granted siioiild be granted on all 
incomes whatever their amount." This no new idea; in fact 
we haxe iKirrowed from .1, S. (wlici acknowledges Ins own 

debt to lienthaiu) the |>rineiple of “Icaxing a certain miiiiiiiuin 
of income siifiicient to proxide tlie nect^ssanes of life, untaxed.** 
Mill suggestff a your as enough tor a wliolc family. We 
mention no })artieular ^um, but. if a round figure b(* wanted for 
purposes of illustration. Sir Kdward Hiabruok takes £1(X), and 
then an income of £l.fX)0 a year would he treated a*' one of JLIkXi 
for taxation purposes, niid an income of as (uie of 

What figure bhould he adopted a iiiatttT of opinion rather than 
of principle; my oxxn Migge-lion is I'To «i xear, oi a xxeek for 
w*age-earners. Tins uniioiin ahateiiieiit provuhs » first step 
towards graduation, for it giM s a nsluetion of TtO ]ht cent, on an 
income of £150. or £3 a week, of 10 |M*r cent on an inciniip c»f 
£750, and of 5 per cent, on an income of i'l i){ ccjnrrto, thi*' 
only goes a little way, as its effeci mnui wearN oil with the higlict 
incomes; but it si^rx'es nnotlur ii«<efiil pnr|M>se. We had olwrved 
that the symmetry and eciuity <if the Tax were marred hy **steps 
and jumps ” at arbitrary iiointi- in the scale of giadiiation. These 
are caused ]>artly by tlie successive reductions of the almti ment, 
which falls from 1*120 to XV)i) at ilol. to 170 at £€M. and to 
nothing at £701; so a imiforrii abatement would binooth out three 
of the ** steps.*' 

Other “steps and junip<» *' are caiLsed h\ the different rates of 
tax applicable to different incomes. At present, and indeed for 
reveral years past, wc have hud no “rate oi tax,'* only a 
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rate at which tax wor {lajd by conipanieH and oorporatioriB. What 
rate of tax individnala |iaid a as deteiroined by the amount of 
their total income. Thiia nearly all^ie deductions made “at the 
Houree " iovolvetl Mime readjustment, and often a repayment by 
Somerset House. Is this unavoidable? I think not. At 
present Gr. is deducted from all “unearned" income, yet no one 
with ail income under 1*2,000 a year has to pay that rate in the 
end, and the majority of taxiiayers, i.c., those with inuomes 
under i*l ,000 a year, only fiay 3s. or 3r. 9d. 

Would it not ^ much better to take as the standard “unearned " 
rate the one uctiialiy paid by some lar^ class of taxpayers, e.{]f., 
tluw' with iiicoinc'9 between 13fK) and H.tXJO? Then thfs class 
would have nothing' to rlaiiii, and the class lielow it (under JL*500j 
would only*need to claim nine|ienc*e in tlie |)ound. Our Com- 
inittee did not e\piess a definite opifiioii as to tlie rate which 
should he rej 4 arded as the standard rate, but we su^^ested that 
‘Med net ions should not Im* niadi* at the hifjhctl rate, as at present, 
b(.s*auH* only a small fraction of ta\|)uycrri are finally liable to pay 
this rate." Siip]Kisinf; the rate eliosc^n be that now {laynblc on 
incomes betwi^eii IMtMl and 1'1,0(N), i.r , .‘is. 9c/. in the pound, 
s( \er.iriiu}K>itaiit conM*(pieuces follow. Naturally, the first effect 
Is a tcmi|N*iary loss of rcxeiiue, but attain w*e have met this 
ohjtH.*tion h\ lauiift down a piineiple, which is not much more 
than a deduct ion from Adam Smith : “That in all^rrangements 
and re-arrant!cinciits in coiiiit*ction with Income Ta\, the con- 
v<>nienct> ot the tax|>a>er sliotild be consulted before that of the 
tax rolbvto^ " Somerset House w*]ll not cxillect quite so much, 
hut then It won't haw to give hack so iinioh, and nothing can be 
more unjust than a forced loan extracted from comparatively 
|MM>r |H»o|)le. Other consecpiences are more serious, (.'ompanies 
are asM^ssed dirt*c‘tly on their profits, which are, or should bo, 
Inraer than the amounts }Mid to shareholders as dividends, so 
the Kxchctpiei will lose 2ff. 3r/ on all profits which are not dis- 
trihuted. This |s not altoj’ether a hud thing, for it will diMXiurage 
dividing "up to the hilt." ^Iuniei|)a1 C'or|H>ratiuns which own 
ga<, water, or cleetric light and tramway undertakings, an* 
aKsesH»d on the “profits" ot these* undertakings, although they 
have no shandiolders. In reality they art* eo-o}x*rative societies 
supplying eertain prime necessities, such as water and gas; 
logically, the inlinbitants of the iiuiniciiMil area are all share¬ 
holders. most of whom would be exeini>ted from Income Tax 
altogether. ('o-o|)(*rntive Mirietie*! in the strict sense escafie 
Tneoine Tax, though they cany on groct'ry, drapery, and other 
trades in direct com|M*tition with jirivate slM>pkee|iers. There is 
far loss caae for the exemption of oo-o|ierativo soedeties than 
there is for the exemption of municitiahties; possibly the caae of 
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Bf/ak would Ibo mot if hath worn tamd at the oomparaitiwdy low 
xate of 8«. Od. WBat is sailed with dooWal accuracy “onoamed 
ineome *’ forms only a smdl part of the national inoome. The 
adjeetm* here used almost as an abnaive, cc^rtainly as a qneatioii- 
be^ng epithet, baa been borrowed from a jdirase where it had 
a perfectly definite meaning, ttfieomed inaremeni, i.e., the value 
which ia added to land in towns by the expenditure of the rate¬ 
payer’s money. Incomes frcmi savings can hardly be callM 
** unearned " in any sense, and the rent of a bouse or factoty may 
be regarded Ob really “earned** by the man who buill them. 
Strictly, “unearned" is a term which should he opplied to wiiid- 
fallH, n\hich are rare, or to luhorittHl property on which the heir 
has already paid a sfiecial coinniiited Imxmio Tax called death 
duties. in hia presiileiitidl address to the J<o\nl Statistical 
Society, Mr. Herbert Sniniie] reckons the death duties as an * 
addition to the Income Tax on “unearned" inconies, and no one 
has questioned the \alidity of his tiidhod. Our (’«>inniitte<» was 
not unanimous on the ([iiestion, hut **wa>. inclined (o dislike this 
kind of differentiation, es|>pciall\ as apidied to tlie income from a 
man's own saving**" 

The immense additions to uages during the 1 ilitee*or four 
years, and the smaller but substnntiiil addition*’* ti» hOlanes and 
other forms of remuiicmtion, have ebangtd llic lelatue propor¬ 
tions of tile national income which arc dniihd between i ariisngs 
and projieity. Taking Mr. Kdgar ('rnTiiirioudV e-tiiuatc, which 
agrees with my owud of nnlluMi ns tlie national incoiue, 

and Dr. Stamp’s estimate* of I'lfi.tKIO niillirtn as the value of 
private pn>]»erty, one may reckon that about one qnaTter of tin* 
national income is taken hv “propert\” ('ons*M]nently. the 
(Jhaneellor of the Exchequer has far inoie M*f»]»e when he comes 
to the earnings. At present there can b* little drinbt tliat huge 
numbers of iieople wlio ought to ]>ay Tneonu* Tax somehow 
manage to evade their liability The chief contribution of the 
British Association's fonimittee t<i Income Tax Heform was con¬ 
cerned with these evasions. 

We began by recommending that the existing mnrliiiiery of the 
Tax should be preserved ns far as ]KH«-ih1e, “and that the most 
useful and inexpensive machine in the tax-collecting plant- 
collection at (or through) the source—should he prest^rved and 
extended." This was intended to lead up to our main proposal, 
that the tax on salaries, wages and other periodical payments 
shonld be deducted by the person making the payments, at the 
time of payment. Mr. McKenna, it is believed, wished to intro- 
duoe this system when he lowered the exciriptioii limit from £160 
(1) The War fMtt (M«4lin4»n iifwl Co), p 110. 
f2l ISeanomie /oyrnat, 1018 
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lo JC180; buti owug to Tnde Unkio taoitilify, he ym obliged to 
dMuadoii itf and to aabttitute the ebaiitd pkui of qnerterly MirfBe 
ment Hardly any wage-earnen ke^p aooounto on the quarterly 
syatem, and every now and theiP we read zeporia of a large 
number of men aumnioned to the Coun^ Court for failure to pay 
their quarterly aaseBamenta. If the wage-earner ia to pay the tax 
at all he ahould have it deducted from hia wagee, juat as his Sd. 
or 4d, for National Insurance is deducted every wrrk. The plan 
ia already applied to the aalaries and pay of Oovenunent, 
Univeraity, Army, and police officials. 

Jt may be objected : "But it ia no use collecting ail this money 
ainee you will only have to pay it back to the wage-earner when 
lie claims hia abatement, and the allowances in reB|iect of his 
wjle and children, not to mention his lower rate of tax.” Jf all 
these objections really ajiplied they would go far to destroy the 
plan, but tliey an* all met by <nir “Twelfth i\>iut/' which says: 
"That tax should be deducted at the louest * earned ’ rate from all 
wages and small salaries, and that in the case of regular pay¬ 
ments such as wages or salaries, the ta.\|^iycr*s ahatcinent and 
lillowiiiiues should lx* taken into account at the tunc of deduction.*’ 
Another possible olijei'tioii is that the employer will refuse to be 
made the agent of the tio\eminent. Such a refusal would be 
us unixitriotie an attempt to dissuade his men from enlisting 
during the war. It. however, he says: "You are throwing a 
lot ol iresh work on me/' that would lie a \alidObjection: but it 
is met by our "Eleventh roint,” which su\.s that "the employer 
or payiunster should he made the agent of the Inland Revenue 
in coilecflng the Tax, and that he should be given some small 
reiiniiuwtion for bis tumble" Tf, as Mr. (iiumbcrlain implied, 
in replying to a (piestion iii the Tloiise, the cosi of collecting the 
tax oil small incomes amounts to |ht cent., there is a very large 
margin. In the case of u big factory or weirks the cost should 
be only a fraction of ft |tcr cent. The precise machinery is a 
matter of detail. TIu* Pre*»idont iSir Hugh Bell) of our Economic 
Section, suggests n c.ird and stamps on the analogy of the 
Insurance Act. Mv own idea is to utilise the wages sheet and to 
jirescnt each wage-earner with a slip of fiinvr, on jiay-day, more 
or less in the following form : • 


Grow Wages. 

Srn)«. 

£ 

ano 

PioiKi^eil S«*«la 
1* 

260 

Abatement . 

' m 

... 75 

AUowanro fi>r Wife (1^ 

25 

... 75 

„ 4, t^hiidmi pJ) .. 

RO 

50 

M 'if neiwndmits tl) 

sn 220 

25 225 

Tsxalile Inenma . 

no 

~25 

Tw »♦. IW. 

23 7 0 

2ji. £2 10 0 

Net Wagea . 

1*240 12 0 

1*247 10 0 
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At this point the wage-earner may raise a valid objection. 
He will say : “You ore taxing me every week; but in some weeks 
1 am out of work, and you don't allow for that." We must 
allow for it, and wo can dn%o in at least four ways. . We may 
give a higher abatement to the wage-earnor, or we may “deem " 
(as we say in the Temple) that his wages are so many shillings 
los^ than they really are, or we may allow him four weeks free 
of tax ill the yeu:, or we may charge him at a lower rate than 
other *tax|niyers~-say, at ds. instead of 2s, 3d., or even at the 
neat round sum of a penny in the shilling. When he has taken 
his wages, less tax, the whole husiiiess is at an end so far as he 
IS concerned, niilesh he wants to claim a further allowance for 
life insurumHi, and this he must obtain h> direct application to the 
hx-al Surveyor of 'Faxes. if he dot^S'iiot wish to disclose diis 
famih circumstances to his employer's cashier, he need not do 
so, hut then lie wilt ha\e tfi make his cliiixii for the allowances 
to the Siineyor, though the eiiiphner will still gi\e him 
credit for liis ahateiiieiit a^ it he weio a single luaii without 
de]iendents. 

There mu\, perhaps, be oiw other ohp'ction, i.f , to |»a\iiig 
Tm^iiiie Tax at all; hut thi^ is an ahsiilute refusal to tM*rfonn the 
primary dut\ of a citi/.eii. A man iiiu\ object to pa\ing a tax 
or a rate for some (lartieiilar puriKjM*, c tj , for a war, or for 
vaccination, o^for a s]H*cial kind oi teichiiig. hut to refii.se to 
]>ay towaids the ordinary expense-' ol (fo\<*rniiient is simply 
Anarchism, and the luan who nduses ilicich\ n jauhate^ the Stat<* 
and abandons his lights us a citi/cn 

So far I have assumed the ciintinuauce ot the existAig scale of 
Income Tax, hut there is notiung sacrosain t .ilniut tlie^scale; in 
tact It has been iound ine<jiiitahlc iii piactut It mat now he 
convenient to explain iji\ own scIk'hic. which goes s<itiie way 
beyond the recoiiim(»EidatJoJi- ot the Ihirish AsMN'iuticm Com- 
inittee. The main idea of this scdieiiie is to dnidc Income Ta\- 
payerb into two classes--(lu»s<» with iiicoriics ahi)\c i'l.titH) and 
those with incomes htlow t'l.tMin .\lrf‘ud\ we have two classes 
under the existing law, hut the duision is put much lnglit*r, f.c . 
at dC3,(KX) a j'ear, wlion Su|j<t Tax hcijinn. There is no longer 
any object in retaining the Sii|>**r 'Fax, and in its Interim Report 
our ('ommittee recommended that it should In* merged in.the 
Income Tax. with the. neeessary res<Tvation for existing con¬ 
tracts, such as the Tax-coin{X)undecl War [joan and War Bonds. 
But the Siifier Tax method is an excellent one. if applied to a 
limited number of fairly large incomes, such as those above 
jCI.OOO. The method is excellent lieeuiise it gives a p<«rfectly 
steady graduation by taxing each additional pound at a higher 
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rate, but it could not be to the emaller iooomes because 

it requirPH individual absesammt. No dgiires aie available *for 
.incomeH between £1,000 and £8,000, but the number above 
£3,000 was estimated at 38,000 1917-18. 

Incomes under £1,000 may be divided into two sub-classes, os 
they are now, of over and un^r £500 a year. The extension 
of the abatement and the increased allowances for niarriago, 
children, and de|iendentR involve' a loss of revenue which must 
l)e made good by ii)creasing the nominal rate of the tax dnd by 
making more i)ersons |Niy it. Quite apart from any question 
of reform the Income Tax needs to be made to yield more revenue 
than the £350 million of Mr. (-'hamberlain's budget—perhaps 
another liiindred million. This may seem a difficult thing to do, 
bii^ really*it is not. An Income Tax differs from other taxes 
hecaiise, as we say in our **Fourth Point." if skilfully adjusted 
to the **ability" of each tux|iayer, it iiniNises little burden; if 
everyone is handicappetl all will play level. A man will have less 
money to .^t>end, but as other men will aUi liavc* less money, each 
|K>und will go fartlicr uiid bin more. During the war, as a result 
of tike C'hancelliir of thi* Kxebequer's strange tiiiiidit\ in 1914-15, 
the (jovcrnnieni obtained funds by lairnming and inflation instead 
of by taxing, with the result that the price of everything rose. 
The consequence, to |KH>|i]e with "fixed" incomes, was the same 
a hea\y Iiif'oine Tax, s:iy of fir. M. in the iK>und, without 
gradiiaiioii or allowances. A high Tiicoine tA, |iaid by all 
liertsuis alM»\e the fsiverty line, will niise the bu>ing power of 
money, so that a given ini*ome will go farther than it docs now. 
ruder a pPr/ccfli/ graduated Tax every citizen would give up part 
of his income, hut the remainder w*ould buy as mueli as if tliere 
were no liicoiike Tax at all. *ii five years the national income 
has grown by 50 |H*r cent., but £150 will not buy as much now 
Os would have liougbt in 1914 Of course no tax can be 
perfect; consequently every tax must involve hardship^. 

It is now ikossible to suminarist* an ideal M'ale of Income Tax, 
designed to raise fn>m IflMi to millions a year. 

1. An abatemenl of £75 on all incomes. 

•2. An allowance of the lax on £75, or 4in 20 |>er cent, of 
his assessment, to n married man. with a maximum jiHow- 
ance. say, of £500. 

3. An allowance of the tax on £25, or on 5 per cent, of his 
assessment, in res|x*ct of each child, or other de|kendent, 
bnna^fide maintained by the taxpayer, with a maximum of, 
say, £900 each. 

' 4 . A tax of .3^. (or in the pound on nil iii<v»mcs Isdow 
£50ri. 
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5. A tax of S«. lor fti.) i& tho {xpod oo aO UMoata botnwo 
* £500 and At,000. 

0. A tax b(^]nniii£ al 5$. 6d. (or 6». Od.) in the poond on 
ail incomes beymsd AJITOOO and gndvatad on the pciaa^ 
(d the present Super Tax. 

7. All tax to be deducted "at the source " when possiUe, 
snd (1) at the iowusl rate in the case of wages and salaiias, 
(2) at the £500-~Ai,()00 rate in the ease of intarosl, 
dividends, etc. 

8. If difleieatiatum be admitted, a fixed peroentaga « 
tnotiou should lie deducted from so much of a taxpayer's 
uvwma as is "earned,’' one>fourth or one*fifth, or Is. 
in the pound. 

In this proposed scale there tire no "steps and jumps"; the 
lint 1300 of tiU jiicoinos is taxed nt the louest rate, and the 
teound 1‘5U0 at the next lonest late A single man with £450 
would pa,\ £56 15s, and one with £550 would (my £81 16s., 
i I , the hatue as the tnst man, hut aitb 5s on the extra £100. 
"Xomial citiseiih” with the same incomes u’unid pay £84 6s. 
amt IdO 1.5f. resiHH>ti\t'ly, i.r, they wcnild each get allowances 
of the t.ix at 34 on £130 The propoMed scale will work e<iually 
well with a highei or a lowei lale in the pound; but tiie essential 
ninditiun is .i lowcinig of thi pit*seiit al>ttemeiit and exeinfition 
limit, in the c.i'’*> ot sidcI,. |H‘rw)im. II I here should lie much 
opposition fidhi Tt.iili* 1 immist^ it might he wi«e lo apiwase them 
by nholishing the iiesr ’•ml othei small duties jiul rednrmg the 
tea duty to iixp* lu’c 


.1 H Ari.»N 



TUK FlliBT ATTEMPT TO^FREE THE SCHBXjDT. 

HoIiEiAND owes hot hold on the Scheldt to the Treaty of Munster 
.of 164R, embodying her reward for ther part die took in the 
Beligious Worn, and also in no smaller degree to the friendship of 
this ooimtiy. She ih ratlier oblivious of the latter contfibutory. 
The support of the British Government was accorded to her on 
general grounds as an ally, and not on the merits of the question 
which had never present^ itself for serious discussion ;until the 
moidentH arose with which we are going to deal in this paper. 
Then the Dutch claim to control and shut the Scheldt appeared 
to the British Government of the day to he not a natural right 
but an arbitrary privilege, not an indefeaKihlt^ ixissession but a 
tyrannical pretension that could be annulled. And uhat was 
thought and done in 178()-1 by the represoiitatnes of this countiy 
must represent a iK>int of view that cannot be deprived of foree 
by the lapse of time. 

in the year 1780 this country .oIockI alone against a combination 
of pourirful oneiiues. France and Sjxvin were allied against us, 
the American ('oionists were making indisputable progress 
towards inde|K*nclenee, mid the NortluTii Powers, under the lead 
of Jtiissia, had closed the lUltie h> an armed il^utrality. There 
reiuaiiied oiithide the nng by which we were enciicled, Holland, 
with which we had treatn^s of alliance that liotind her to come 
to our artl, and the Knipire ruled by the Hapsburg Joseph IT., 
who was the sovereign priiiee in tile Ihdgian Provinces. The 
treaties with Flolland, or the rnitotl Pro\inces, related to com¬ 
merce and also to a g(*neral allinmv. The treaty of (’onmierce 
of 1674, as well as the general treaties of 1674 and 1678, had all 
been renewed by the Treaty of 1716, and were in full force in 
1780. It is true that the Dutch were alleged by us to jiay little 
luvd to the terms of the coinmereial agrtvinent, and disputes were 
frequent. They were {Mirtieularly liitter at the moment named, 
because the Dutch were supplying the French with materials 
for shipbuilding in the Channel, and all our advorsaijos with 
stones from a large de|}6t they had formed in the West Indies 
at St. Fiustsoe. Tliey had al'xi given asylum to the so-called 
pirate, Paul Jones, and there were other incidents pointing to 
an absence of harmony on which it is unnecessary to dwell. 

None the less for these contentions, flir Joseph Torke, our 
able Ambassador at the Hague, was instmcttHl to demand tlie 
armed ancoours to which we held ourselves to be entitled under 
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the^ Treaty of 1716. The Dutch Ciovomnieni liml clifficuUieB of 
itR *own. The ProvinceH might be compared to a house diTuled 
against itself. Amsterdam wan \iolently anti-Knglish and pro- 
American. The Dutch authA*itieR were willing enough to talk 
and to write despatcheR, but not to take any active steps wliat- 
ever. 

At this juncture a dramatic turn was given to the wluile Hiiua- 
tioii. An English crtiisiM* eapturiHl a |Ni(:ket boat, and among tlie 
passengers was an American cx-iueuiber of Congress nameil 
Lauix'ns. He was found to be the bf^arer of a clandestine 
tt>rreR|X)ni1encc, and among his |m|)ers was the text of a secret 
treut\ lietweeii the American States and the United Pmviuees, 
dated in September, 1778. Accepting this at its apfiarcnt value, 
It lookcii as if the Dutch had been in league with our enemies 
tor two ^ear*^ while {Kising as <iur ItiendK Notwithstanding the 
niiiuhti of its enemies, the liiitish (io\crnmcnt did nut hesitate 
a inoiiKMit. It bloke off relations, riHMUcti it^ Minister, and 
ileclared war on Doeemher *J0t!i. 17w» That was the e\ent which 
led it to e<insider the Scheldt ipiestion on it^ merits. It is 
unnecessary to conceal tiu* faet that Uie hissof tlir Dutch Alliance 
wab the diieet caune ot our tiikmg into our caletilatioiib the \iewh 
and fecling.>«of the other parties interesteil in the ipicbtion. They 
were in the lirsl [ilaee the eiti/eiis ot Aiilweip, and then in the 
MH'ond place the ruler ot the South Nelli* rlaiids, m/., the F.ni|»iTor 
Joseph Il.,tlie onU fiotentate in Kuiojn wIio«.*> alliance remained 
Often to us. 

It is to Vienna that we must iii\t tiuii iii oidei to measure 
the devclupineiit ot the Scheldt i|U«siii)ii, hv .ippivcAiting the 
miUtu or utmospheie in which it w.i^ gtnii.itt'd It wa^ a 
curious coiiieidenee that at th»> \«t\ namit'iit when (ireat Britain 
hfiW the fsditical net‘es>it\ ol lu.ikin;. a n« w dep.iitiire in her 
relations with the Diiieh, the lulei who was ihcii mobt directh 
inieresttsl in the quehtuai ol r)ie Seliehit ri.i\tg<tlioii should ha\e 
come to the conclusion that the -.iiiiaiir>n on iliut n\er was, Innn 
Ills jKunt of view, intoleiahh “\Vli\ ' asked Jo-iCph T1 in 
178 <>, “am I debarred horn uMiig iu> own ii\et?*' It i«* a 
question that the Belgian |N*o|>le ha\e many limes since, 

and never more enqdiath all> than at the pn*M.«nt moment. 

JoRrqih JI. was a refonner lx>rn hefoie his time. He might 
have made a permanent mark on history if he hafl found a 
^finister to siipisirt and shafie his intentions, hut he lived in the 
trammels of the old nqiwt, Trirn'e Kaiiuit/ was the deH|>ot of 
Vienna biir(*aiiciacv. lit* had made his reputation by forming 
the Triple Alliance agaiiisi Prussia at the cost of breaking the 
old Anglo-Aimttian \lliance, atnl at the fieriod with which we 
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are iaunediately couaemed lie thought of nothing but -the 
endurance of the alliance with France, which had been con¬ 
solidated by the marriage of Josephs sister, Marie Antoinette, to 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI. »When Joseph 11. was 
keen on taking a new line he was sharply pulled up, in foreign 
politics at all events, by Kaunitz's rigid adherence to what is 
signified by the l^tocol. Ktill, Joseph’s words; “Why am I 
debarred from using my own river?” resound across the 
centuries. 

Before the Anglo-Dutcli iniliroglio, Joseph had expressed his 
desire and intention to visit his Belgian provinces. The state 
of his mother's health caiiHed the |K)stponeiiient of the visit, hut 
after Maria Theresa died, in NoveiiihcT. I78(), he was free to 
edirry out his plan, and it Conned the first incident of his reign. 
In June, 17R1, the Kiiipernr \isited Hnis‘»els, Antwerp, Ostend, 
and other Belgian cities, and by that time the naval w'ar between 
Kiigland and llrdlaiid had pnxlucod several sanguinary and 
Htnking encounter*'. But the actual visit had been preceded by a 
eoiiHideruble correspondence between the Kinfieror and bis chief 
Minister, winch revealed how deeply the Scheldt question moved 
the Conner. In January, 17HI, the Kin[H*rcir wrote that his 
|nir|)use was “lo revive for the (’ity of Antwerp freedom of trade 
on the Scheldt (inisiianiod the Meuse in hi-^ letter^. Two 
objectmiiM li» the 1 Hitch prctcn^ons were riiisc.>d lif’ the supporters 
of the chiini. Had the S[»aiiiards in IfiJS the right 

to sign away the sovereign |K).silion of the House of Burgundy to 
the di'triipent of the Austrian agnate.^, wlio came into twssession 
111 1715? In other words, was Joseph II. htaind at all hy the 
Article in the Treaty at Munster? There was a second objection 
which schemed more weighty. 

Article 15 of the Treaty of ( oitimcrce of Ifiot) lietween the 
Stales and S|aiin, which fidlowcd that of Munster, “placed 
SiMMiihh and I Hitch traders ox\ absolute ecpiality for general trade 
and al.so for trade with laith the liidic**.” The Belgians were, of 
ciMirsi', included in the S|iiiiu««h, hut how could it he contendeil 
that they wore on an espial it y with the Hutch when the entrance 
to the only river and fHirt h\ wliieh the trade could be carried on 
was liarred to them? 1‘kith thcM* ohjeetknis were in Joseph s 
mind long before his visit to the Belgian jarovinces. They 
derived fresh force no doubt from the o\ertiiri*s he n'ceived from 
Bngland immediately after the ruptiin* with Holland. The 
Eni}ieror stated in his private eorresfKUulenee with I'ount Men’v- 
Argenteau that “England. Indh directly and through the inter- 
iriediatiim of the Minister Keith, had endeavoured to tempt him 
in every diiection, and inort' c^lK*eially in regard to his obtaining 
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freedom for (he trade of hie Low Gouatriee." Oonobaraikioli 
of thie statement may be found in J. Adolphue’s Hiitofy of 
KngUmd under Ocorge IIL" ^Vol. 3, p. 417), where the author 
states: ** Great Britain ondeavourifd to ^nin the friendship of the 
Empmor by liberal offers, and, among others, to open the naviga¬ 
tion of the Scheldt.'* The Minister Keith was Sir R. Murray 
Keith, who was a persima gratisnima not only with the Emperor 
Init with Kuuiiitz also. 

We como now' to the third participants in the controversy, and 
also the niosl deeply interosied, the Belgians of Antiverp, and 
Brabant.^ and on this oerasioii their energies were stirred and 
their hopes revived in the first place by i3ritish couniiel and 
sympathy it was a notable revelation of Belgian individuality 
and independence. Europe generally ignored the Belgians, but 
the Antwerp agitation on the Scheldt tjuestion in the early innntiis 
of the year 1781 showed that they iverc still alive and full of 
vigour. The jviiilege of having given them a helping hand at 
that early stag« of theii modem e%o1iiti<»n towards the state of 
a frt'e nation belongs to England alone. 

Sir .loseph Torke. one of the ahle'^t men our Tlipkaiinlic 
Service has e\er prcKlpecd, and a sohlier wliosi* early e\|»eriences 
had been on Belgian hattleiields. ijuitled the TTegie* o»i thf» 
deelaration of war on December 2f)th, 1780 H<»w w:iv he to 
return*^ There <v*ere packet hoat^ from Rotti'rdam to Tl.irwicli- 
it was the regului route; Imt he would not iim* them Tie went 
to Antwerp, whence no vessels at all weie allowc^d to sail foi 
England or anywhere elsi , and In* i(‘inaintri there foi cIom* on 
fourteen day**. England had been vpuinid hv Holland Who, in 
Eunipe, had Miffend iiio*'! from Dufeh ^dhshness and narrow¬ 
mindedness? The Belgians Sir Yorke knew llie whoh' 

question thoroughiv. chapter and verfu*. he w'ent to \ntwerp. 
and events soon showed that lie had not been iille 1 put 
hif^ motives on no higher ground than revenge, a i|niiht\ or 
spirit that virile laees onlv lose wlien the\ heermie Miff and 
|)appy. The Dutcli had disregarded his advice and remonstranees 
He was going to settle their score, and he knew' hrw to 
do it. 

Tn eousequenee of the efforts and exhrirtntions of the British 
Ambassador from tlie Hague, the leading merchants of Antwerf’ 
t#K)k counsel together Viiw' or nevfT is the mriment fo iiecom- 
j>li»h your emaiic*i|»atioii, reixsated this, the fir^t. Kiiglmhtnan to 
declare that the Sehehlt was a Belgian ri\er, as it had tven in 
the sixteenth century and all the ecDturies b(*fore. and ths't it 
only rested w'ith theniselves to make it one anaiii I Them* views 
not merely raised great enthusiasm, but they revived old hopea. 
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Mid tbioqglioiit Antworiit there was but one eBpectatioii, whkdi 
wii that Bogland mnild ftea the Boheldt Thia movement of an 
enohaued natbn received a great ayoenuon of strength by the 
important debate in the Houee of Commons on January 2lBt, '1781, 
when Mr. Nathaniel Wraxall, the friend of Lord Btonnont and 
Sir Joseph Yorke, claimed the freedom of the Scheldt and the 
liberation of Antwerp. 

Sir Joseph Yorke continued his journey to London by way uf 
Ostend, but he bad sown the seed he desued. A {preat agitation 
followed» a committee was formed, and numerous pamphlets 
altered setting forth the rights and the wrongs of ^twerp in 
the matter of the Scheldt closure. Finally, an api>eal was signed 
by 150 of the most prominent citizens in March, 1781, to the 
Slates of Hrabant, urgmg them to take up the matter of the 
opening of the Scheldt, and to press it before the States General 
of all the Provinces, so that the Imperial (lovernment might 
intervene. Brabant at once acquiesced, for Antwerp was 
sup|)orted by similar movements in Brussels and liouvain, and 
eventually the petition was fiasscd on to the Imptnial Council at 
Bnissels, which represented the (^vernment of the Netherlands. 
It may be added that the Minister Plenipotentiary, Prince 
Rtarhemberg, who was in the Km|ieror’s confidence, did not 
conceal his syniimthy w'lth the petition, although it was not 
within his |irovince to decide its pFoiiiulgation. 

When the question was broufrht up before the Joint Council on 
March 24th, 1781—the date is imiiortant as showing that no 
uim* had Ix'en lost—there was general agreement on the main 
IK)int, and tTie real issue in all the dla(*u^sions w*as always only 
one 111 regard to procedure The othcial or Kuiinitz view was 
expressed by the Count do N^ny, the son of an Trisli exile, who 
declared that *‘he had no faitli in England, which .was merel> 
trying to detach Austria and France," and he went on to express 
a strong opinion that “the only way to attain success was to work 
thiougli France as !he*4'luef of the Austin- liii^sian t oahtiou ” 
Although that coalition went buck lu 1758, it was Bup]xised to be 
still m existence in 1781. 

The Belgian delegates felt bound to trim their sails to meet 
the official views, and, after all, it was indifferent to them whether 
they attained their object through France or through England. 
M. Delplanck proposed in the Council, in the course of a long 
and laborioos argument, that the Emperor should put forward 
various territorial claims against Holland —many were available (o 
which the Treaty of Munster did not apply—with the idea of 
waiving them at the right moment in return for the settlement of 
the Scheldt question. This suggestion was supported by soother 
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M. Gryspem, and eTantually it was adopted by the 
Minister Plenipotentiary for transmisskm to Vienna. The 
suggestion of the two Belgi^ delegates became, as will be seen, 
the starting point of the Emperor's subsequent policy. 

While this discussion was taking place in the Imixirial t'ouucil 
the States General had also had their say on the subject during 
their regular deliberations. They considered what advantage 
Eclgign commerce might derive from the war that had just 
broken out bet\\een Holland and Great Britain: and a Belgian 
case w'as formally adopted by the States General and sent as a 
“supplication ** to the Emperor. This attempt to go outside the 
rcgulaf official channel and to work on the Ein|)cror*B feelings 
caused much irritation in Vienna, l^incc Kaunitz, writing to 
Starheinbcrg. said that he “wished that the people of Antwerp 
and ihe Brabant States had abstained from taking ste|)s to obtain 
the freedom of the Scheldt and had left the matter entirely in 
tile Kmpeior'«i hands.’* But it is not iinfiossihle that the Belgians 
knew something about Ivaunitr/s own views, which had been 
lecoided in January, 17H], to th<' eiTc(*t that “Holland had clear 
'I’rcaty rights, and that he did nut si»e how thc> could Ih' ignored.” 
A little liiter, Kailnitz went further e\eii than Count Xc^ny in 
mistrusting England, terming the \nglo-I>uteh war “a fnissing 
tiff/' and concluding with tlie general remark that England'H 
sole aim was'to •^ejiarate Au^triH from Fraiiee Tt i** quite 
possible that sueli was tlie truth; hut the Belgian aim was to 
free the Si'beldt and re\ive Antwerp, and that is the tmlv matter 
that claims lasting syinpath>. 

('lose iqxui these incident^ c.nne the liuig piu|M>*^(f \isit of tlie 
Emperor to hi*, Belgian |)ro\im*es. In Jnm* I7 k|. he proeveded 
in the first place to Ostend. the jKirt thiough wlmh \iistna had 
long been trying to create a trade with thi* oiitei woild There 
he rccei\ed the salute of two English frigate*, which liapfieiied to 
be in the roadstead. A day or two later he \tsited Bruges, 
where he W'as met b> the Thike of (iloneestei. (ieorge lll.'s 
nephew. They had a long secret euiiferctice, hut nothing is 
known of what passed lietwoen them. Tf wi* are to judge, by 
results, it was not of the im|K>rtance assignid tfi it Then the 
Kmifcror went on to Antwerp, where an lines|>ei*ted incident 
occurred on the very day of his arrival. 

The right to present jietitions to their niliTs was one of the 
ancient privileges in Ifelgiuin. The merchants of Antwerp, 
without taking any officials into their c'oiinsel, dn*w up a petition 
setting forth their rights and grievances in the matter of the 
Scheldt navigation, and on his arrival presented it uiiez|)ectedly 
to the Emperor in person. The idti/cns of Antwerp conceived 
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thst he could have come to their city» seeing what a stir l^ad 
been made shoot the question, for no otheiir purpose than to 
.right their wrongs. But secret jiiplomacy was then the pre¬ 
vailing rule. Joseph was annoyed, tiis Ministers were still more 
irritated, and he gave a brief and discouraging answer : take a 
great interest in the prosperity of this city, but in regard to the 
opening of the Scheldt there is a great obstacle in existing 
treaties.’* 

This douche of cold water discouraged the Belgian public, and 
shook their faith in the Emperor’s good intentions. From 
Antwerp, Joseph went on to Amsterdam, and his irritation at 
the incident mentioned may have been due to the fear'that it 
would spoil his Dutch visii. But the Emperor did everything 
in Jiia power to appease the Dutch, even at the price of dis¬ 
appointing and disconcerting his own people, and in a conversation 
with the French Minister at Brussels he said ; “1 have begged 
the people of Antwerp to turn their minds elsewhere. They are 
mad on Ihe of the Scheldt. The thing i« not po(««(ihle, nor 

even as advantageous as they imagine." 

What was the explanation of this strange volte-face on the 
part of a proud ruler, who had complained only a few months 
before at not enjoying the use of his own river? The statement 
that the words were uttered to please the Dutch does not seem 
Hstisfactorv, more especially as their own avowals Ratified beyond 
refutation to the immense benefits that .\ntwerp would derive 
from the freeing of the Scheldt. While the Emperor alleged 
that it was not m very advantageonv. the peiiple of Amsterdam 
were prrx*lifiniing to the vrhole world that, if the Scheldt were 
opened, Antwerp ^\ou1d become hef mUhhlpunt dcit hnndeh —^the 
<‘eiitre of trade. 

Another motive, then, must he found for the Emperor's strange 
tergiversation, and it is not ^ar to seek. He went to the Nether¬ 
lands with a double object. The freinng of the Scheldt was one. 
oi rather the (‘ninineiuviiient of arrangements to that end. hut hi** 
more immediate piirpoK^ was to secure the cancelling of the 
Barrier Treaty which had installed in 1715 Dutch garrisons in 
certain fortified towns of Belgium. The Dutch were rather 
tired of an arrangement that kept 10,000 of their troops in 
garrisons beyond their liorders, and the war with England made 
them still more desirous of having them hack. The Emperor 
had chosen the liest moment for action, and show'ed no flinching 
in this matter at least, going to the length even of ordering that, 
if the garrisons would not go, the fortressesw'ere to ho demolished 
over their heads. But the Dutch, in this affair, gave him no 
trouble. The garrisons were withdrawn, and the Emperor had 
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SBtinfaetiop of aedng one of bis objects in vieithig Belginm 
iocsomplidied. 

But although his public utterances were dtseoiitaging, subse¬ 
quent evonts were to diow^hat he had not altogether abandoned 
his hope of freeing the Scheldt. His spirit chafed at the servi¬ 
tude imposed on him by the Dutch control, but at the same time 
he gave the Belgians no encouragement. He wished to settle the 
question in his own way by some tortuous diplomacy. He 
suggested to fjjfe few Ministeiti in his confidence that all cases of 
territorial infractions by the Jhitch were to be taken up, that a 
list of grievani*eR slioiild be tabulated with the object of accumu¬ 
lating bases for a controversy witlMthe Netherlands that might 
evontually lead to a compromitM' on the Scheldt question. But 
to the Tlelgian people he uttered no words of hope at all-^rather 
the contrary. His [larting message was to the effect that 

nothing iisefnl can be done for the present," and he conchided 
with the very remarkable dictum : "^Foreover, the possesHion of 
both hanks of tiie Scheldt, and c\cn a luirt of Zealand, is essential 
fora jteimaiK'iit and duiahlc solution." 

Abaiidonef] by their EniysTor, the jieople of Antwerp decided 
to make an effort on their o\%n liehaK. Rngland and Holhind 
were still at w.u. There had b«‘cn fighting in tlu* North Sen. 
It was always possible that hoine incident might cause a British 
Fleet to ap])|Qar in the river. If w'e reject motives, based on 
reasoning, there remained tho-e of ^inssion. The {leiit-iip feeling*^ 
of the people of Antwerp at the prosfiect of ret'overing the rights 
that had been denied them for tw'o centuries c<»uld not In* 
restrained. The wreakness of a foreign Enqieior couM nc»l eurh a 
national instinct. \ har^ii and arbitrary law had given the left 
bank of the Sch<ddt to Tlolbind. but that narrow atiip of sand 
dunes WAS none the less an intt^gral i^irt of Flanders. What 
wonder then that the agitation in Antwerp continued long after 
.rosi*pir*» departure! 

In all crises there ih n(*ed of a man : soinetiioes he is not forth¬ 
coming, and then, instead of a solution, we find confusion. In 
Antwerp) a proniment citizen was found to step into the place 
vacated by tlie Timiicror. Tlis name was the (^ount de iSroli, 
a niembiT of an Ttnlinn family which had been settled in Antwerp 
for a couple of generations. He was a banker and reinresenteil 
the Asiatic Company of Trieste. He had relations with several 
European capitals, and among them Hi. Petersburg. He was 
altogetlier an important personage in Antwerp, where be held 
the honorific title of Admiral of the Frcrii Waters of the Scheldt. 
As he bad received his title from the Emperor Joseph, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that be might have been one of Aose 
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adiniitod to thot prince's secret plaiu. It mvild baTc been quite 
in character with what was caUM astute diftemaqr for the same 
ruler to have snubbed the Antwerpers and then to have inquired 
some one to come forward to express their views. If Joseph did 
this, he so carefully obliterated the traces of his intervention that 
the whole credit rests with Count Proli. 

The step he took was certainly original. Bussia had not 
existed, so far os Europe was concerned, at the time that the 
Treaty of Miinater was higne<l, nor had she concurred in any of 
ith HiibHer|uent infomial ratideations. She uas the one Power that, 
in theory at least, might be regarded as admitting the freedom of 
the Scheldt as a law of nature. Count Proli projiosed to his 
Ihiaaian frioiids that they should try to iutcrest the EmjireRR 
Catherine II. in the queation, and he expatiated on tlie importance 
of the trade that might be developed between Antwerp and Kigu. 
He suggested that the Empress might be moved to action by an 
adroit reference to the possibility of her adding to her name in 
history as the author of the Armed Neutrality of the lialtic tliat of 
being the liberator of the Scheldt. In any en-^. li<* liad no 
dilhciilty in showing that the {iroji'ct held forth the prosiH^t of a 
great and lasting reward. The move proved very siirceBslul. 
The Empreas was deeply intereatecl and flattered. She gave her 
bSiietion to the use of the Russian Flag for the forcing and freeing 
of the Scheldt. Two ships were fitted out and re%dy to sail from 
Itiga. Everything was in readmes** at Antwerp to giu* them a 
right niyal reception. At the last moment the scheme was 
drop|>ed and the ships did not sail. The cause of this change of 
plan romaifis uiirovealed. One explanation is that it was due 
to the malicious intervention of Fredenek the tlreat out of spite 
<igainst England—for e\eryone considered at that fienod that the 
freeing of the Scheldt would be in her interests—another is that 
the Fiinpi'Mir Joseph stopped it, not wibhing to be deprived of^ 
anv of the credit that would belong to tlie solver of the problem. 

The first act in the public discussion of the question may he 
(‘onsidered to have terminated when the Rusaiau ships did not 
sail from Riga. Only a brief inteival se^mrated it from the 
second. Joseph resumed the consideration of the question, 
immediately after the withdrawal of the Dutch garrisons,from 
Namur and Tournai was effected, urith Kauiiitz vrho remained 
the supreme director of Austria’s policy. In one of his letter^ 
September 23nl, 1782—the Emperor asked his Minister : “ Why 
should T alone not he able to make use of my Scheldt? Why 
abould 1 not oppose to the law of the stronger, the rearming of 
1648, the law of nations, and the Jpw of the peoples?" And 
Kaonita ‘so far modified his original opposition as to declare that 
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“the reopening of the Scheldt is a matter of dignity rather than 
of interest." In other words, the Belgians were not to be con- 
fdilered at all. During thu period of preparation, the Emperor 
was in constant oorTesponaence with Catherine of Bussia, and 
he seemed to have made sure of her moral support for the execu¬ 
tion of his great plan. His sister, Marie Antoinette, had been 
apprised of her brother's project by Count Mercy-Aigenteau, and 
she pleaded the t^ase for the freedom of the Scheldt so fervently 
with her husband that it seemed certain that France would at 
least stand aside. 

Full of lio{)efiil ox|)octatiou in a triumphant issue, Joseph sent 
a very astute Italian, in his ser>'jce, ('oimt Bt^lgiojoso, to succeed 
Starhenth^^rg at Brussels with instructions to accumulate os many 
territorial grievances as ixissible against the Dutch. With the idea 
of using them as a set oil' to secure the termination of "the 
imi)ertinent closing of the ri\er.*' The claim to Maestricht 
figured largely in thih programme; indeed, Joseph flattered him¬ 
self that in this he hold a trump card. If it was so. the sequel 
Nluiwed tint lie did imi know httw to pl.i\ jt. On the other hand, 
England had gone out of the inihiness. The^ war with Holland 
after the first fihaK* of energy had languislieti long before pea4*e 
was concluded in September, 17ft3. Tlie struggle to retain the 
American coloiiies had also ended in the I^eaee sigiit^d at VcTsailles 
in that inanjh. Fmalh, tlie Biitish (Joverniiieiif sent to the 
Hague, in December. 1781, one oi its ablest di|)lomatists, Ixird 
^^aIlnesbur^, charged with the delicate task of reforming the old 
English party in Holland. (*ertaiiily, wherever Joseph might 
hope to find sup])ort for the realihiition of his schentV to free the 
Scheldt, it could no longer he from this (Huintry. We were ami- 
lielled by the strain of a long and disastnius struggle to think only 
of our owrn needs and rer{mn*nicnts. We bad failed to find a 
single ally when we wanted one so badly. The EmpTor hail no 
claim on iis. 

In the autumn of 17^sl the Einix^ror began to take the steps 
which he conceived to be necessary fi»r the formal diplomatic 
action he contemplated. Belgiojoso w*is instructed to take 
iwlvantage of the smallest trifles. Tn Otober Dutch Roldien* 
frotr. a fort on the Scheldt buried a Cfunrade in the Belgian 
reinetery of Duel without iierinission. .This gave rise to some 
unseemly proceedings. Shortly afterw’ards Imperial troops 
destroyed tlin'e Dutch redoubts. A design was formed to bum 
the Dutch guard-ship at rjillo, hut it niiRf*arried. protest was 
then made against its presence so near the frontier, and the 
Dutch withdrew* it to Hulstergat, lower down the river. This 
strengthened the geneta1 belief in Vienna that the Dutch would 
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uot offer auy very iMxituiii^ed I'etusiauce to the Emperor 
deuiaod. 

‘ Oonfideui by reaaou of the adhesiou of Kuenia, and perauaded 
that he could rely on the goodwill of iFraucc, Joseph caused a 
Gommuoication to be addressed to the Dutch Government, which 
began in the form of a lecture: **The wisdom which guides the 
deliberations of the High Mightinesses will also guide them as to 
the ways and means of responding to the mutual desire for the 
consolidation of good relations and neighbourly good will, as 
well as to the riglits of H.M. the Empeior." This was followed 
by *'a summary of demands” prebciited by Count i3elgipjoso, 
accompanied by a request that the Dutch should appoint Com¬ 
missioners to discubs them. The Dutch replied that they were 
willing to discuss territorial limilb, but tlic Austrian reply was 
to the effect that the deinaudb must be discussed in their totality. 
At tirst the Dutch refused, then they sought to gam time, but at 
lubt they conceived it would be wiscist to give way and go into 
the Conference on the Emperor's terms. 

Ail the time tliey were in no doubt as to what tlie Emperor 
wanted, and the prebeutation of the demands caused immense 
excitement in Holland. Count Delgiojoso aiioke plainly to a 
l>u(ch a*prescntativc in Brusfaels. Jle expressed the hope that 
the Dutch would see what was wanted, and as to the territorial 
claims they could easily b** waived tor the seltlAient of the 
Seheldt difiiculU. The EiuiH'ror would go wry far, he said, in 
the w'ay of compeiibatioii for the surrender of Dutch 1 landers and 
the free navigation of the Scheldt, coucltiding with the assurance 
tliat Ills Majesty would ccrtainlv give up his demand for 
Maestricht. The Dutchman replied that his countrymen would 
never give up their hold ou the Scluddt. and Ihdgiojoso retorted 
with auger: "And the Kiniieror will no\er abandon his plan.” 
Events were to show that the Dutehinuii knew* bis countrymen 
better than the Minister knew liis Jni|*enal master, but the 
eternal justice of the ease remains intact and unaffected by the 
prejudice and passion displayed on both sides. 

The Brussels Conference was thus decided u}iod, but owing 
to Dutch procrastination it did not meet before April, 17^, and 
its deliberations were so spun out that the Emperor decided to 
adopt more vigorous measures. He prosi'iited an ultimatum to 
the Dutch Government dropping all reference to the cesmn of 
JtutjL'h Flanders, but insisting on the concession of the principle 
of freedom of navigation in the Scheldt. This ultiiiiatum con¬ 
tained a distinct challenge. The Einiieror announced his inten¬ 
tion to send diipa Hying the Imperial flag up and down the river, 
and if the Dutch fired on them it would be regarded by him as 
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a Vam hdU. When Belgiojoso handed tliis announoement to the 
Dutch Commisaioners, he added words u£ advice, to the effect 
that “the States should declare the liiver Scheldt open, and 
navigation on it completely free.” The Dutch raply was di^ant; 
the guardslup was sent back to Iililo, a squadron was assembled 
at Flushing, and the Pensionary declared in the secret com¬ 
mittee that “the Bepublic ought to spend its last sliilliug rather 
than'submit to so destructive and humiliating a measure as the 
opening of the Scheldt.” 

Strong language and inflexibility of pur^xise; yet, to pretent its 
being thought abbtract justice, I give the words of tiie I3elgiaii 
Lfinguet printed in his remarkable treatise at almost the very 
moment of the Dutcli renskinary's outburst: 

“lb tile theme suj»portable for a moment that tfie C'ount of 
riaiiiicrh, the Duke oi Prubaiit, the ruler i^hn tu-day standb in 
their placob. bhould be to the cud of the world his [K^iplc's own 
gaoler, the humble bcaicr ot a l)utch letiri dti cachei, issued in 
the name c»f force and in defiance of the laws of nature and 
society? ” 

Although the Kiuperor had become less sure of Fivneb siippoit 
than he was, he decided to curr\ out his pi-ogramiue. A ship was 
fitted out at Ostend to proceed to Antwerp; another was got leaily 
at Antwerp to sail down the Schildt. The latter, named 7Vi<; 
Louis, cfjminhuJed by a Fleming, li \an Ihseglieni, was to bear 
the brunt of the adventuie. It h(*t out on Octulier flth, and two 
days later it was tired iijiou hy the Dutch hatieiies and ruiuptdled 
to return. Jt siifieted but slight damage—a kettle.was »*aid to 
liaxe been destn^yed, wiiicli Ind to the whole incident being called 
the guern de la vtrMiiv. Tin- x-es.-^l lioia Ostend was HtupiMul 
at tlie nioiith of tin* ii\ei and taken into Flushing. 

The Eiupenii had got Ins caMin bHli ; lu* had men read> 

to invade liolluod, thiuiigh (liicidres and Jiitnbourg, and if lie 
had only been promjit he cf>iild have brought the ]>iitch to thc*ii 
knees. They knew* tins thciiifielves very well. They wiit an 
apjieal to Fninc^r* lor “full and promjit aid, without w'hich the 
Republic is lost/' If .Marie Axituinetlc had been able to keep her 
husband in leading stTings, the Dutch would have been left to 
their fate; hut the influence of “the Austrian ” was on the wane, 
and the Minister Vergeiines sii(*c(*cdcd in bringing Ijouis round 
to his view that Holland c*ould not be sacrificed for the advantage 
of England. The Dutcli were told that French aid would Jt>o 
forthcoming, and as an oarueat of thia supjxirt, the French 
General, Mailleboia, was sent to organise and lead their army. 

The Emperor pocketed his pride and changed his purpoee. At 
the end of February, 1785, he had whittled down bis demand for 
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UiE uvigEtioa of tbo Scbeldt to tbe very deader claim to eojo]^ 
a free poetcfe on tbe river betwdea Antwerp and SafiJiagen, 
Uith placee being in his poaseBsion^ Even the French, who 
would not flOf^port his full demands, suggested to the Dutch to 
bpote the Impmi digmty by making mi exception for tbe 
passage of his i^ps on the river. They induced them to surrender 
Lillo and JUietkenskoech. They pressed liis right to compensatiou 
in respect of Maestricht so well that he received ten million florins. 
These terms were expressed in the Treaty signed at FontaiAebleau 
on November 10th, 17b6. wliich closed the incident. 

But these things have no interest for us. Joseph's spoond 
effort to free the Scheldt had proved not less of a failure than the 
iirst; and it was oven more ignominious, for at the first attempt 
he lisd obtained (he cancelling of tlic Barrier Treaty. His 
panegyrists threw th(» blame on l<'ranee for lefusiug to Bui>port 
him; but the (rue cause uas hib own tor(uoub iiolicy. While he 
was Iwiiig acclaimed in Belgium as the Liberator of the Hcheidl, 
Ills thoughts were reall} Kc*t in another direction, and altiiough it 
might he going too tar to say that he was iieier bincerc, his i>olic} 
slutted like the wind. Even at the moment that he was tlireaten- 
iiig the Dutch with invasion lie was scheming to acquire Bavaria 
tiom itb Elector by exchanging the Belgian provinces for it. Ho 
might hti\e siu*c<Hnle(i in this plan if he had been more resolute 
about It: but. at all events, it showed that he \\a^thinking of 
Ills own ends, and iwt ol the interest of his Belgian subjects whom 
hr legurded us mere chattels. Tliey bi'eiii to have seen through 
his purjKtsi*. Jor there was a marked difference helwecn their 
cnihusiabtic cu-uiiciution in the first attempt in free the Scheldt 
in 17SI, and their cautions aud incredulou'i attitude thiee years 
later. When it was i-ealised that the EmiH'ior had no real 
iiiteiitiou ot seeking a solution by force ul arni'^, the Belgians 
<*aine to the conclusion that (he freedom ol their one gieat ri\er 
could only he achieved hv (heir own efforts in the course oi time. 
That sentiment was not the least of the motives that inspired 
tln» Brabant Rovolntiuii against Austrian rule a few years later. 

The Scheldt einsodo, coxering in its two phases the five years 
between 17H0 and 1785. had an epilogue The Dutch believed 
that tile Treaty of Fontainebleau gave n final and conclufive 
ratification and sanction to the old Treaty of Munster, which 
they took pride in describing as the very foundation of their 
security and prosperity. The “cheese merchants of Amsterdam,” 
as Prince Eaunitz disdainfully called the Dutch, the “gentlemen 
of Amsterdam,” as Sir Joseph Yorke more rourteously styled 
them, were zdieved by it from Uieir apprehensioii lest Antwerp 
should become het middelpunt des handeU, Truly, they bad 
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w&uigoed it to inagnificanoe and daoay, which, aa for aa they 
could foNsce, would go on aa tli^ dosiied to all etanity. But 
events d»wed that their y/iaau was at fault. Ten years after 
their selfiah triumph at fontaineblean they signed with France 
the Treaty of the Hague (1796) by which they not merely 
abandoned their {xetonsion to shut the Scheldt, but also eur* 
rendered to France that district of Dutch Flanders which cattied 
aith'jt the possession of the left bank, and which is in dispute 
to-day. The precedent of 1796 remains in unabated force, and 
takes the Ixrltom out of arguments based on the Treaties of 
Munster and FontainebTeau. 


y. 
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Ml AttMiiidiiur — wludi illi Britkb Aniai. jhcmmIiiI 
am ii* Tamm km, iriH hof kt 1 m ii» tbt Aqi l»«on* w 
Hm itfiH!>L>»» of tndit* Moob hM Innmi Mid miA wiMib of lite 
jrnnmittkikatmmaSatetm^Em. 19n* pImmmhim* &- 
plijned for fka tom itrt in iagm Mki Cfoion. tlM BifoUi peopfo 
ksKw btan ifofo to vatcb with i ni w m t , in d wA , bnt triMwol oon* 
own. Tht ottitode oT dofodwunt io no foogir pwiUo,. Tbe 
tUag Am oome hone to i». A aabitaotfol piopDrIion of tiw 

thiOO iuinfood flflOBD ■"■IKw ilfolfottBfo Ot MB’ Tn^Hym 

Bni|)ira uo poIiticiiUy omke; and the reet, dowly bnt Mnly. 
are fdkBni^t in flidr atqN, 

U may be queetfooed vhethir Japan’s natfonal robiithi and that 
which, in China, hae pnduoed instead of nganaratioo. a aeiiae of 
t’onvtthaone, has exerted any nuHrfced eSect 1900 the paopie of 
India as a whole. Tweady*fiw years hara paeead WMie Japan took 
up arms against har Oriental nrighboor; fotean anee aba 
aetoniehed tlte world by her suooeasful duel witili Bnaria. It is 
Mvvn yean idaoe the most oonservatiTe of JBmpuas tamed itself, 
almost m a ni^t. into a BqwUic. Thmoffoent the cataetnphic 
changes involved in these events, India remainelh to aB intents 
and purposes unmoved. Agitations on one pretext or another, 
seditious oonspiiaaea of varying but generally limited soaps, 
afsassiiiatiqps of local officiids, outbursts of iriigbus and lacfal 
tanatidsm—ell these, the normal qrmptoms of India’s malaise, 
have marked the past decade; bnt then has bam no awakoning 
like unto this p rc s ro t. 

Many fones, donbtiess, have eombined to prodnoa tiiia remit 
—the Ueeainga of edocatioa, for inataiMe, wbieh;^ enlightened 
Government has freely given, and that boon of internal and 
external saenrity which India haa eo long enjtqred and at encb 
little ooat. It is one of the penalties which, in such oiicuB^ 
stanoas.thalibiririly<miadadnilsrhas 80 oiisr 4 rlBtertopay. For 
the prinefoal and proximate oauae, however, we muat 1^ to the 
meant war~or, mthar, the oae which Indian politfeiani have 
mida of tt. Thooa folniliar with the hiafory of Irish ablation 
wQl neaU its guiding maxim, that Bni^and’a diflicaligr fo tha 
appoclmiigr of har anamiaB. Bat without uigniflaBBoa than, ia 
the foul thsit the aomllad Hama Buie mpaumant in faiii 1 
MNumiiit teridy mada&ad on ila MBMtahP'i'waB aat ob 

Toil. on. n.B. 



foot m 1916 . ISw wor wto fino in ito nidAe oouwo '* titaale 
oontMt to whidb there aeemed no end, ebwrbing the entin 
nstionel energy of the combetente. The Biitidi Entpiie. dhegly 
invdved, «w flirting for He (ife. It^wae the “ee l ec t ed manent** 
of &idiMi Eztreuiain: an »]n[inqpriete tine for ooenting “the 
foeedomctf tbenetioD.” Such oonceaeiooe night eien be extorted 
foon the baRUpresaed Raj sa nould ley the fomdetiona of Tn d i e n 
ind^wndenoe. If one mnat talk of» gmd pro fuo, bed not Indka 
regindnta pertieipeted in eeveral of the tbeetree of wv? Had 
thqr not, ae aundiy Extreniat jonmala aaaerted, “aaved the 
Britiah Empire ” on the Weatem front? For the nat, had not 
theloyilty of Indie been phencnnenal? How many thinga night 
not » peo]de rightly atruggUng to be free here done, to the oon* 
faaion of the cmberroaaed Raj, which the Indian people had not 
done? 

In auch a apiiit and with aucb motivea, the gcdbrally anti* 
Britiah dementa, oonatitoting the bulk of the “politically-minded “ 
claaaea, marahalled themaelTea into a Home Bnie league undm' 
the leaderahip of Mrs. Anme Beaant. Bom with a paaakm for 
limelight poaturinga, that individual found heraelf at this time 
faced with the diaagreeable proq)ect of bemg deprived of the 
means for the gratifiration of her native weakness. As a plal- 
form, theoaophy, whicji, with the founding of quaai-religioua inati* 
tutkma at Adzar, Benares, and dsewbere. bad served her well, 
ceased to be difeetive. Tlw tcandals attached to certain of its 
votaries, whom Mrs. Besant unwisely defended, bore their inevit¬ 
able fruit. In the hands cd such exponents the mummeries of 
Adzar failed to attract even the neurotic Hindu; an^ Heracles, 
to give her her astral name, turned to politicB. Acquiring a 
nativeowned paper, she rechristened it Stic India, and addressed 
heraelf to the congenial tatk of evoking the spirit of unrest. 
Vakils, “failed B.A.*s,“ diaappomted journalists, and hysterical 
students just out of their teens rallied to form the nucleus of a 
“nationalist ” party destined, like its prototype, to degenerate into 
Sinn Fein. 1716 polwy of the league, which is the policy of 
Indian Extremism as a whole, is to instil mto young and immature 
minds, by daily su^stion, the idea that India’s millions languish 
in a state of slavery imposed upon them by a bratal British 
bureaucracy for its own selfish purjioaes: and tiiat “the nation “ 
will never know freedom till it has nd itself of tiiia tyrannical 
alien rule. “We must not resort to VMdenoe a^unst Eun^ieans,“ 
said one jirominent Home Buler, in aHuding to the recent dia- 
toibaoees in the Punjab, "at they era atfuiigara in our eomUrif." 
Because it imjioaes some very necessaiy restrictiona on the 
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atiauuM i w r c i i Me U finaims, the Anns Aet m ooBtiiiailljr beU 
19 to exMotkm at poBAmJ iiima ragrtingB (polltiMi aietitagi in 
Indu, ttmpattbm at the mnnbetiLpwaent, en ehragni "mew 
nieettod* ’*) * hedge of Yonng iliae’s eenritiide. Ijniiile the 

ttenbe^p of the Sime Bqle Leegne is nieflf-Hinder 40,000 in 
feet—there oen be no doubt tbet the idees of dunontent and 
oppoaition dMneminated by it and by kindred aaaoeiationB through¬ 
out Indie have been abaoEbed by many timea that numbqr who 
had never beetowed a thought npcm sod eubjects. The miimin 
of euggeation, of aubtle incitement ia almoat invariably the Freaa, 
though Brahmin teadien in Qovemment acboola have been 
known to give didoyal and aeditioua artudea to toeir pn^Ia aa 
oompoaitkm exeroiaoB. Ae aignificaat of the Extremiat activities 
in province alone, it may be mentioned that, during the period 
1014-18, aeenrity was demanded, under the Freaa Act, from tnly- 
aix newqnpera and forty^wo '‘pmaaea"; that more than half 
of them woe unable to furnish it; that the security, carrying from 
Bh. 2,000 to Ra.10,000, was forfeited in six cases; and that no 
leiw tlian sixty-four publicationa were isroacribed. Thus is the 
leaven of disaffection spread, in the hope of leavening the whole 
lump. 

In an ill-advised pbraM. which only inexperience of the East 
could have inspired, the authors of the Montagu-Chelmafard 
M'heme announ^ their intention of 'Meliberatelj^distnrbing the 
placid contentment *’ of the Indian masses in the iitterests of a 
tieniocrscy wholly foreign to their bshita and ideas. If the resnlta 
nf such interference prove to he not exactly what the exalted 
experimenters intended, their motives at least may be presumed 
i4UiH‘re. Indian Home Rulers and their kind have set themsdves 
to the same task with very different purposes. The Brahmin, 
who still constitutes 90 per cent, of the inUUigentiit, cares not 
a row of maa toe the “voiceless millions” over whom ho has been 
wont to brd it in the past. The very shadow of a sndra con¬ 
taminates him; ho can be polluted by a pariah at a range of 
(i4 feet. Nevertheless your Brahmin “democrat”—a eontradic- 
titm in terins, by the way—is shrewd enough to see that the 
voiceleas millions, oigantsed as mobs, may serve bis purpose admir¬ 
ably. They can give point and volume to his windy ora^ons; 
and, when violent courses are in contemplatkm, they can be led, 
with very little incitement, as sheep t6 the slaoghter. 

In the sequel of the Delhi War Gonfoence, held under the 
pnaideiMy ttf the Vioenqr in the critical early months of 1918, the 
Indiw poUtioal leaders were urged, by one of their oountaymen, 
to withdiaw ell the Netionel Congreee roeolntione end not whiqpec 
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iWi “doiMf ibe |«adMMgf oi tb« hm." emimi^ 
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b tha alniibfl»y dmaaM Vm»9m 
M tilt itiioe- biti43o«iBnDtiMnt tifwaoait in Ibt Ptpw tMMM 
tiw ttbr t( Um day; systenttie efMt> wtn oiadt It otoonifl 
MiiiMtqitioiu to the War Lout tod to atop i t t rei la n ; tbl 
dttabtnte ataiw «erf> tskeo to ppttoa the nittigu betirwn wxhm 
and entiitoyerb and to promote atnfcM in tMtaciaa, nulkt and 
other iiuhi^al toacenu dependent on Britidi o^piltl. All tina 
«M deaifoed to f(Hce fiom the tiovemment a definite pledge td 
inunedute seltifoveinment in the Bcovueea end "fell oaU-gown- 
luent "•writhio ten years 

On tiie tnin queations at Indie’a onreat and her fitneaa (or 
Mlf> 4 | 0 Temineat a flood of lif^t la tliiown hy the Bepott of (he 
Bowiatt CozmnikHon, appointed by the Govamoii^eaerai in 
Oounvil. Hitii the approval oi the Seeretot> of Htate, "to invedi' 
^ale and report on the irlart and extent of the onnunal t»n- 
ii|<ira6ief> connected with the revohitionniy tnovemmt in India 
. . and to udviK aa to the lefpsiation, if an}, oeceoMiy to enable 
Goveiumeni to deal elTertisely with them '* It la a ilocunient 
which all who wish to gain an insight into the true inwacdnem 
of the mtoation in India muat read and digest Here the daniimig 
woord of Indian agitation, fnini incendiuy hpeecbea to daimtitw. 
aeMimnatinna,^nd anarchiani, w i>et lortfa in all its naked xilenei* 
Bat the ughest fart which emetfes Irom thi'* writer of sedttmos 
actintioa u that the Indian Extremist is not abme enhitiiig tho 
aid of the King’s enemies r.arly in the war a plot had been 
eng in eer e d by Indian eonspmtota and (Icrman (oiMitar agents 
at Shanghai and elxeaduw iii the East the exaentul fcaturea cf 
whiob wen the landing of a raigo of arms and the aubseqnent 
"aadt of Calentta *’ Towards its < kwr at a maetiiig held in 
Madras ^demanding "iielMetemiinatiou,” Mr H 1’ Wadia ex* 
. pwmiid tile mtention of Indian Kxtremiath to ap|ieal for aMiatam# 
to "the great Oeiiuan dtnKxrac} " But the material upon whirh 
the revoiutionanm base to work in Bengal and Madras la much 
infenor to that of the Punjab B} eontiaat, the mliabitanta of 
tbe northwest—at onre the atorm-centie and the strategic 
thread of Indus—are vuiio and warlike With this eireiim> 
atann in view, the ugitatoia haxe sought perawtentiy to eatabliah 
conimumcatum and oo-operatwn with Tentonic, Tnrktah, and 
Bolshevik agencies ui Afgliamstan and Persia; and, under a 
weaker rdgme than that of Sir Mudiael O’Dwyer, mtg K} 
hare anooeeded. llie motive nnderlymg Umn tnaaomnes nteda 
no olnddatioD; it is tbe overthrow of Bntieb ndo in late. 
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wVB wNWP( ■? ■m fp9|ivV40MMM fli ^tlfW HO? ?0 fpinFIIHB A QOpiOF* 

•Mm f ii f t <r Idlili** r> 0 M»t potitbuf 4a v i l0|i pi<i K fa that nfanii 
knw mtfi «■ Am ramH of if^ttiiM wbA vklende. Ttm itanaj 
pBitad 19W-0|| dMagaialMd by lie yomidoiH eetivities of Tiltk 
aai Pel, and whnheting in the ewnwiiMittim in the Poons die> 
fatkl, tree ioUowed by tiie Iioriey>l|iirto r eft g m s. So, too, the 
partition of Bengal wee raadnded oat of dafennee to a oonoertod 
Babo ebtiek. Bat the woret example of the land n fnmidiod 
by the bntoiy pt 1917. Tbo euntente of bTev India hafing for 
><ome monSia boMi of a type ralealated to bring the Oovemment 
into contempt. Lord Panttand, tbmi (lovemer of Madra«,*orderpd 
the intenunont of tbdoe leaponoflile for He publication—namely, 
Mra. Beeaht, and her bendimaa, G. 8 . Arundale, whom fonetim 
woe to pramote “natioiml ” ednoatum by boyootting Gommment 
•v'huoia, and B, P. Wadia, a little Keir Hardie, the apoetle of 
unraat in loeal labour riielea. The order, aerved under the 
Defence <rf India Act, onjomed the removal of the offeodem to 
tlie hill-atation of Coimbatore and total abetinence from pelilieal 
work. An agitation for tiie releaee of the mtemeee wan imme¬ 
diately art on foo]| by tbe Telloer Pram thronghout India, and 
famed to great leAgtha. Tbe Oovemment of India gave way 
Mr Montagu, who had foat taken over the Seeretarydiip^ aoogbt 
“a calm atmosphere” fur the introduction of Ub refonna Tbe 
Madras Oovemment were therefore advuwd b; Whiteball, eft 
Simla, to eet their own wurde The man-on-tbe-qxit was 
hutehered to make a Montaguan holiday. It was an epic blonder, 
which onl/ rsHignetioD of the Preradmtial Oovemment ett bloc 
oould have adequately met Agitation and disloyalty onoe more 
triumjdied ovar law and order, and Extremiem, ftam tbe 
Hmialayaa to ('ape ('omonn, received a new leaae Of life. 

The Montaga-Chelmaford Report, the text of which became 
imblie in the flret weak of July, 1918, has had one mhitary elaet. 

It haa compelled the vaiiraia leaders of Indian political thooght to 
declare themeeiviM The Rxtremtsta, on tbe ground that H fell 
far short of the "Meinonuidom of the Mineteen.” tbe deealogoe of 
Indiaa Kationalism, pronounci'd it unacceptable In more than 
one Bxtremiat paper it waa diamifised aa "an inanit." dfaner 
(manaels prevoiM among the oliier and more experienoed l ead e r s 
who, ondar the leadership of the veteran Surendronath Baneiiea, 
brolu aamy (tmn tbe Congrem to form a Moderate party, pre- ' 
pamd to aooopt the Sdienm as an iimtalment of eetf-govemment. 
The Bsinmiet temper may be ganged from tbe fact that at tbe 
IMIhi OoatmBaa, held fawt December, to decide tbe attitude at 



IM oKvm AMO wnat in nmu. 

ih* OcoiBaH, no apaakar who floonarited modantioa or aeeafiaoea 
at Om Mouttod pnpoaala wan jwii ni ttad o haariag. On thia 
oeooaiw,thaB«tioiBiBtocoa^riaited<haircattoioolthe « a «l i iii a ^ 
of tha OoQgRM. The nidc and file of the p^jr, oanaMBf. aa 
one of the ehonted-dewn Mbdarotea pat it, of “boiatema 
jmnngateni.” Bbowed by their tidlenm in oontnmray the lengtha 
to adiirh they were prepared to go, whan c^ipQrtnnity ooconed, 
in other direetibna. 

Meanwhile, under the diatnrbing infloence of the Beport, a 
new portent hod ariaen, in the ahape at a non*Brabniin party. 
Among the numerically anperior lower caatea and the millioM 
inclnded under the head of the “depraeaed elaaa ea.** were men of 
anffioien*. political inaight to percem that the application of the 
Mmtforl Scheme aa it atood would mean in praoti6e the per¬ 
petuation, under legal forma, of the age-kng ^rnmny of the 
Brahmin claae. The Toiceleaa milliona began to organiae and 
to apeak with tongnea. Aa an indioalion of their political creed 
the nianifeato iaancd last fVtober by the South Indian Uberal 
Federation ia worth recording. “The Tteform Schemeaay the 
leaden of the Federation, “le not of our aeeking. It haa been 
thmat npon us. We view it with grave concern. . . . If the 
people of India were now aidied to chooae between British rule 
and what haa been called aelf-rule. their choice would fall nnhcai- 
tatingly upon gie former.'* They went on to affirm that “if the 
Scheme reaulta in the creation of a Britiali-guarantecd and law¬ 
fully conducted Kahmin oligarchy, pledged to give practical effect 
to the Biahminkal doctrines of Vamashrama Dharma, the non- 
Brahmin elaaaea, when tbev awaken to a eeuM of their intereats, 
will have no alternative but to riae in revolt “ 

The emergenre of a Moderate and of a non-Brabmin party, 
destined to fulfil, in the Indian political world of to-morrow, the 
functions of a Centre and Right reapectively, while tlie F.xtmniats 
were relegated to the undiatmguiaht'd Iicft, gave riae to not 
unnatural alarm in the Kztremiht breast. Thia was not 
diminiabed by the belief, deduced from an official atatement in 
Parliament, that portfolMia for tranaferred anbjecta under the 
acheme would not be allotted to Extremiaia. Faced by these 
diHBgMcable poaaibibtiea, the Congresa leadcra resolved to have 
Tcoonnie to their laat card—mob-violence. The legiidation intro¬ 
duced into the Viceroy's Council for the providing of wider powem 
for dealing with revohitionaiy and anardikal crime fumiahad a 
Pretext. And yet it was more than a pretext. No very kora 
pdithsal viaion waa needed to ahow that the more ahsister foma 
of Extremism would have no chance of mrrivhig it the new hwra 
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mm tbs Ugbi Dor ths aftMon thaouahw, tberaian. it i»m 
"Nmt or Mver.” At tbo «ao» iiow * qroUaialk laim^ 
tiflB of the aoton and hwidoace ^ tin BOIe, oo dfaeolfy aimed 
• at the liboritoa of the peophr, aaamod a Uhellf wqr of aranaing 
popular endta aBa nt and roa ei rti a ant agalnat ihe Govwoment. 
A ramraign of Uaa araa theiatea daWbrna ite l y aet on foot. The 
baaaaiB ware flilad with aodi nmioatB aa that, tuidar the Rowhtt 
Acta, three or four paraona foand atanding together would be 
liable to arraat by the polioe; that honaea wold be aeaiched on 
the aligbteat pretest; that all civil liberty for l^idiana waa at ao 
end. “Tf you aeoept tbeae lavra,*’ one Estremiet journal toM ha 
rcadera, “the collar of davary will ramain round your ifodn for 
eternity. . . . The hiatMian will mentkm your name with 
oodtempt and repngnanee.” In the Legialative Council, the 
Moderatea failed to riaa to the expectationa that had bem fonned 
of tliem. They, the future SCiniatera of a aeIf>goveming India, 
made the incredible miatake of joining the Extremiata fpreaumabiy 
aa a hat deaperate bid for popular favour) in unmeeaured condem¬ 
nation of lawH deaigned to accun* the tranquillity of the country. 
Colour waa thua given to the dnaird pntennon that ihcae meaaorea 
for the ani^prefMion of anarchical crime were paaaed into law 
againat “the unanimona will of the people.” 

.\t this juncture Mahatma Gandhi, with hia tatyagraha vow, 
took llie political atage. A fanatic is no leas dftigerona because 
he IB nnrere; nor an agitator, because he inveata hia actions with 
a veil of |)iety. People in high places made excuses for Mr. 
Gandhi oti^the score of aaiutlincaa T.ieaming that the doyen of 
aadkut waa about to initiate a passive reaietance movement as a 
profeat againat the Rowlatt .\ct, Ixvd Chelmaford summiMied him 
to Simla for a tfte-i-tfte, of which incident the Indian papers* 
version wwa: Mr. Gandhi tnlemeterd the Vieeray. Tl^ con¬ 
ference lietween the King-Buipemr'a repreaentative and his 
rebellioua subject, proved, as might have hem expected, fooillesa. 
Mr. Gandhi proceeded, “according to plan." and the reanKa are 
written m bl^ at Delhi and Amritsar. 

As to Mr. Gandhi’s sincerity, it may be worth noting that a 
numbor of hia writings, in pamphlet form, have been proscribed 
by the Qovemment. One of hia first seta, on the inauguration 
of the passive resiatanee movement, waa to issue this forbidden 
Htnatiire aa “Awrysgrafta Leafieta,** typewritten on foolacap 
papar, and sell them openly in the streets ^ Bombay. The word 
Mtyagraka, it ahould be explained, means “desire for truth." 
•^afyagrahia, or those who have takim the vow, are expected to 
rafrain hum violence, electing rather to suffer, and ao accumulate 
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**Niil Amm” Mom wIMi vfiMi t yiiwy <il w n t < Ai l Nbmm* 

MM mm rnarntm, WMt M tM tm of flw Itwiill Aei 

■ I fO M i i , ili>MfMiaMeoMfaMM>gtewhM»gooafllifc^ 

ooMMM, oadeerlijii^rMlAiigtMheoMUrMiak.. TlwAal< 
on My ooM into fotM« la dliiiirtBa diMoto, oa Dm dookiaD of 
tt* Pratiacial QoMraoMMi; lad It M noti ia teot. boea apfCMI 
to ny diitriot. Ia tMa oiiwiniotinfiai. tbo le o d o r o of tok 
**pu(iM” ctmapirMiy OalM apoa tfartr foUoiNn to ■mar that 
flicy would '*ciTilly dkoboy sodi lawa aa a CoBuaittae aiiglit 
dkaot.” Snaday, April Oto, was deenad “Salyopralto D^r." 
whan tu&tel (mouitiiDdl waa to be obaamd with faatiag and idle* 
naaa. ftelhi waa to load the way. a week in advaaoa. It did. 
The BOiif/igrahif had no dilAealty in raking a mob whieih aorgad 
thraugh the Chandni Chowk, Delhi*a prineipal non-Eurapaan 
street, eompelhng tradeamen to rioae thair idM^. tram>«ara to 
oaaaa plying, and the occnpanta o( rerriagea to diaiaonnt. The 
inevitable odliaion took ptare at the railway atatkm, whieh the 
mob attempted to invade<->oatenaibly to lioroe the native rehash- 
ment stalls to anspend bnaineaa, in reality to paralyae the oapitara 
eooimnnieationa with the outside world. After oimapienona 
patienee in the faee of a holding multitude, well supplied with 
briek-bata, the police resorted to buckshot. 

On April 8th, Mr. Gandhi, proceeding to 1 Villi from Bombay 
"to pacify the feople,” waa turned back at the Punjab frontier 
and aaooited back to his starting-point. The news of his 
“arreat’* was promptly used by the $atpagnhi$ to inflame tlie 
popnlaee. Harltl was proclaimed at .\mrit8ar and 'Lahore oa the 
lltb. At tiie fanner place, a mob of 4.(KX) people, armed with 
fafkis (heavy staves), and shouting “Mahatma Gandi fcs^i/ 
(advance!)." endeavouied to rush the civil lines. Foiled in this 
attempt by a small body of military and police, they tnnied baek 
into the city and prooMed to loot and destroy the hanks and 
European olBooa Meaars. Rtewart and Kcott, of the National 
Bank of India, and Mr. G. M. ThompHon, of the Allknoa Bank 
of Simla, wen> overpowered and beaten to death. A simikr (ate 
overtook Sergeant Howlands, who wss csngbt by the mob on his 
way to the Fort; an English mksionaiy-nunw, Miss Rborwood, 
snfferiti severe infnries before idie wss resmeil, sad thera wem 
many narrow escapes. An Indian magistrate at an outstation, 
who had the repntatioti of dMiing strictly with seditionkts. was 
horned alive after petrol had been poiirri over hk clothes. At 
Lahore, where the authorities wars better prepared, the rioCera 
had to content thenuelves wMh horning o poitndt of the King 
and Queen. Pixciting timea were witness^ at 6ujnuiwalai, a 
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mmU pliM up41i« lioe toKwrdf <410 ftoptMT, wImub w Mrapla«e, 
j^nmidpd wilii bgmlw. |Kfi:vB4 In tib» nieii of tinw to aovo » «m 11 
loioe of polioe Atom bofm ovarwliripiod. Noodlow to wgr, the 
btttbwity of ta<di loethodt, qied otfUMt % iiody of voU<dli 9 oood 
dtiMHUi unking **• p oo c efol dmmitntion" f a mioba J eveiy 
SxtramiHt itofior with m taxi for uumadvonkan oo the 
''I’huwnnuin " of tbo OovoQUMOt, tboogb ifie deportation of 
Mr. B. O. Uoraimaa, who edited tin Bomkop ChnmdUt in the 
intoreeto of Indian nnraat, had » aoboriog oBoet. On ibe*16tb, 
nnrtial law waa deolared in Amritnr and Xnbote, with inunadiate 
and aatiafactory nsnlta; and the anthoritioa, at long last, resorted 
tu a uouBter-propoganda campaign to neutraliee the falaebooda 
with which tlu* Bxtremiets bad flooded the country. The 
Mo^Hratus,>in general, diwixnated thenuelvea from the paaaive 
RMUtanoe movement, while Mrs. lieaaot* alarmed at the gravity 
i)f the lutuation, to which her own propaganda had in large 
iiieaHiiiv contributed, witlidreu from the original Hone Bnle 
I jcagui* to form a “ Nationai ” Home Bnle League, to which a 
iiiudiciiiu of her old followin)! adhered. ^ 

Hard on tbo heele of the Punjab rebellion came the news of the 
violation cd the nwth>weRt frontier bv the Afghan troops, which 
lias lidded yet another io the list of India's frontier anrs. That 
a conneetnin exists betw(*(‘ii this Afghan venture and the dia* 
lurliauech in the Punjab has bi>eii established. The Government 
is III puhseshion of jimofs that eertain disloyal Indians have been 
working hand 111 glnie with (terman, Tiirkiali, and Bolshevik 
agents to bniig aimiit an ujiheaval in India as a preliminary to an 
Afghan inwaiou. .VjijiarLMitly theis* Indian Extremists have 
gulled tlie new .Vmir with just siieh hes as tliose their comrades 
lusross the border einjitojcd tu divene the Indian peegde. India, 
Ainaiiulla was given to uiiderstaud, had risen in revolt against 
the Itaj: (Jerinauy bad resumed the war: and only a triumphal 
jmigipsH to Delhi awaited him. All this is in keeping with the 
stntug unti-BritiHh eumpleMon of the disturbances in the Punjab, 
the iiiethudieul eutting of eoinniiiiueatiuns and the systematic 
attempts to corrujit and utilise deniobilistid soldiers. When dis¬ 
illusionment comes home to the .Vfgluin people, the false proidiets 
who have misled them will rereive sliortcr thrift at their ^ands 
than ever fell to their kinsmen at the hands of a British Govern¬ 
ment. 

Binee the days of tlie Mutiny. India has been faced by no 
graver crisis. For it tlie British people have to thank, in the 
Ihrat place, the Indian Extremiet politwian, whoee metier it is 
to work throngh unrest to revolution* Tn sii^ a eonntry as India 

von. cvi. H.s. v* 
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ifitatioD feeds oawvakiMu. Tbit u tlif dkt wbieh th» Owin 
mint bu mnibed. In conaequinca, Ibey bWi b tbi Indiii 
int^lifeHtna, »BpoiH ind wry nnbMitby chiM. NflW (bit ^ 
niiiiiinip has bssn tbnwo Sonn, tbsre can ba no daUyiof witl 
tiw issno. The A? must govern, or get out. Hie BriM 
Empire v»» not built and a'ill not be retainvdi by sbiiiciBii 
responsibility; and if the Oovennnent recalls to itself its primaiy 
function, and fulfils it, there is still hope for India. Hie sane 
and loyal dements, to which all {lORsible oncouragement ihouM 
be given, will rally to its suifort and confidence will be restored. 
Failing eucb action, India will dnit into Bolshevik horrors beside 
whk'hlhoso of Biuwia “will |iale their ineffectual fires." Any 
measurc of political reform that may be conceded, in the sequel 
of an unquestioned acceptance of authority, must be diaractctiaed 
by the utmuht caution. The road of fitness for sdf>f{overninent 
is a long one, and India has hut begun to tread it. 

E. Bbvck Mnruu). 



JACj^UEH OEFBKBACHr^HlB CENTENARY. 

In the case of Offenbach, ae in that of many of the greatest 
artiste—Berlioa in music, Delaeroia in painting—contemporary 
oianion vras falsified by cavilling criticism. Now, at a distance 
df forty years, {Kisterity, which judges coolly and therefore more 
sanely, ran establish as an undeniable fact that thf composer of 
La Belle Ht^Une was a great artist, whoso works did not, as his 
enemies have alleged, corrupt the taste of the French pedple. 

In lavisiiing his talents, knowledge, intelligence and charm of 
melody on *operetta, a form which lie adopted m the main from 
the old Italian masters—above all, from Cirnunisa—Offenbach 
was merely ministenng to the appetite of a public which only 
asked to be easily amused. .\s to hw elevctiiess there can be no 
doubt, hut few (leople nowaday*^—if we except the metaphysical 
and geoiiietrieal school of musicians—would make themselves 
ridiculous by maintaining that his art, which was but the reflec¬ 
tion of an age, was evil in its effects. 

Mure Flench than many Frenchmen in his s{x>ntaneity, his 
rriti<*ui turn of mind ami his flow of n'ady wit, this transplanted 
tu^iin.iii iilwajs |N)SheNKHl a sens** of the afiproj^iate. Circum¬ 
stance^' lm\ing made Inin a Parisian, at an ago when his pre- 
ciHMoiis >outh had not been weighed down by IVutonic dullness, 
be luH'siiie what he wished to Is*: the dis|ienser of a frivolous 
gaiety whicTi was nccessaiy on the niorrmi of a series of iip- 
l)ea\als The gloom and fierce {Nivsions of romanticism, the 
revolution of and the loup tViiai had created an atmosphere 
of unrest and I'onstraint in which the csprif gauloig was stifling. 
With Its traditional good H‘nse, the {H'ople accepted the new 
imisical entertainer as a welcome ('oiinter-irritant. it followed 
him, It adored him. it rewarded him for having divined its secret 
longing for laughter, that laustic which bums away terrors and 
regrets, that conjurer of <iniinoim forelNidings. In covering 
Offenbac'h with triumph the public adinitteil to recognising in 
him a su|)eriority liefore which it iiowed in token of satisfied 
egoism. The proof of this lies in the fact that it never showed 
an equal predilection for those imitators who followed humbly in 
the train of the great master of in>ny. Offenbach’s art, then, 
although it may have been of the second rank, did not deserve 
the insults sliowered upon it by the ufjlversarif's of Napoleon III.’s 
Uoveniuieni. 

It is (ujly fair to draw' a distinction hetweeii operetta—full of 

F* 2 
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grftoe« aiiim»tion and wii, in spite of ite i hort 

its iiiockeiy« which soiiictimes venjss on* iiinf6wnote---niid those 

bastard, patclird-up produc(wiiui of the psesenft day with their 

banality and trivial Biosanefis. which wa itfll aooept as feeble 

imitations, and ^ihich are the degenerate products of a powerful 

brain ever in thrall to that **seQiet influenceMpokeii of by 

Boileau 

Offenbach was quite capabia of interpreting the significance of 
his ixipnlarity. Like some character escape from a fantastic 
tale—flo distinctive was the figure nbich he cut in the fashionable 
Pans of the Second Empire, and m> striking was the impressioii 
which*bis figure, as of a mocking wiaard. made on the memory 
* t those who met him for the first time—he went through life a 
!f^ne dreaded l>\ <viine,»adored by others tor the infectious gaiety 
which emanated from hth tinv person, ever in movement, and 
expre^Mng in httli' lapid gestures the irony which possessed 
Imu like a fever Tiiongh entirely lacking in external graces, bis 
exuberant f«incy made him a commanding figure in every society, 
till people cam<« to cherish him us an inoarnatuin of his age—a 
coin|)ound of htzarrrrit* and turbulent irrepn^shibilitv. 

Never did an aitivt fs^sluce work k) tmnsiUiry as his, I'oming 
as it did between tht Shake*ipearean grundiltM|uenoe of a lierli#/. 
the glanng frescoes of a Meveriieer. and the'free movement ol 
a Biset, betiA*en th^* neo-classical and the pnigre>wive schools 
Bot to call It transitory m not to condemn it to an early death: 
for the causes which {iiodured its meet us afresh at ever> 

turning-point of historv L«'t a new Ofienhach appi^ar to-morrow 
after the iipheavolf* of the hornble war whudi has coniulsed the 
whole world, and the public will had him with joy, Ixvi^ause it 
longs for relief for its over-wiought ncneH. for ohlivioii uftci 
horror, because it ft»els it a neccssitv to laugh loud and long after 
waking from an oppressive nightmare which bid fair to kill in it 
ail ;ote df virre And Offenbach, thanks to the predominant 
traits of his character, was indeed the leiidi r without a rival in 
It special form of art. **of imagination all Cfini|«ct," which was 
i'apable of giving a vent to the iiopular spirit, ennnioiired of car¬ 
nival joys and the mischievous fun of par^y 

There are those who still maintain tliat his fame was sxoesaive, 
because their own favountes did not meet with the like; but 
wheu we consider it in its due jiersjiective. the favour with which 
he met was fully justified To amuse oue'a contemporariea is not 
such an eaw task as might be supposed. A high digroe of 
imagination is required fo avoid boring even those who are most 
a(*cesMble the cruiiic m music And in order to altiael all 
classes of society a man must be able, aa Olfeiibaeh wae, always 



io Mnilb H* itm aonrirtunj-inBoe Us po^ 

-'HMbA ttMNtois, ifNHrt Bttm a Um «spasun«QU in tegnhr oomic 
upeit MU 9pei» balbtt wUeb ffore^hait hs was sapabls of rising 
obove Us nsoal gMvo, be oonflaed nimaelf to satin tempand by 
a gentle mode of expnosion. When he followed op a rash of 
wild gak^w by a aeries of pwtty sentimental phrases, the Fanaian 
jHiblus, exdtahle and aggnasbe, but deigientely food of a kive- 
rang, was giatefbl to Msnbedh tor planring among bis clashing 
arrows, Ins masks with the enormovs laoj^, Us aonnding bells 
and rattles, these roses with the sweet sentimental fragrance. 
When in the midst cl the jerky evoiatiODS of his poppets he 
suddenly called up a dream-like viaion, ail bnt the enviens and 
(he peevish were ready to forgive him his most paradoxical 
ft’centririties. ^ 

Offenhach’s oompositioo—with all due deference to his super¬ 
ficial detractors—is classical; hi* treats the orchestra with great 
ingenuity, and the effect is alwa)s odiiurahle, whether bis humour 
iH jeeniig or frolicsome, whether the music, nung with wild vibra- 
iKni, suddenly lircaks forth as with a bnrst of mud revelry, ending 
111 u frenried tfreffo, or whether, with an abrupt clionge of tone, 
it Imsimes imthetic,,sentimental nnd can>SMiig And wbat power 
H his rhythm- a rhythm which takes mi ii |s>rsi>«tent and com- 
|s*lling ehiiraeter which commands the sulimisaiun of the hearer's 
eai This insistent rhythm, intemufied into a i^irement which 
Ih'i’oiiii's positively intoxicating, is the secret, I might almost 
SUV the virtue, of this miisuinn, who |x>rha]>s discovered its 
irresidtiWe effect in Bei*thovcn In mldition to this chief motive 
liMce of his^arvcllous vein ol nieliHlv, Ofienhach has also a very 
studied eleganiv of eom|N>situin and a nianneiisni which is quite 
siiiiple in itseli, but hy which he knew how to fwoduce an un- 
tuiling, iiiiexpectisl and aninsing cffei't 1 tefer t<> that form in 
two four time with a decided (wuse on tbt second heat, the accent 
isUing on an unresolved choni of the ninth The “Offenbach 
tnck," easy us it may be to gnsp. lias never fnwn any other pen 
but hiK iHr^iH'nt an iintraminelli*d ciegance like tliat of La Bellt 
ff/fAii, an nnbriilled buffooneiy like that ot the finmife-DHCkesse 
rfe n<ruf«(eiii, m s mad daiieiiig rhythm like that of Ita I'n 
Bariaienai. Offenbach's detractors seem wilfully ignorant of the 
fact that he had a thorough knowledge oi the old masters: ^^b, 
Hli^l' (Hack, and especially Mosart: tliat being a practical 
musician he was familiar with the French repertoiy, and that 
he poasesaed a very aonnd jndgnicnt They also seem to be un¬ 
aware that he had paid tor his jiopularity by twenty years of 
ariUggle. For Offenbach’s artistw success, starting ftom Lea 
Oewr dr«im/e* and eviminating in Lea Contra d’lloffnunn, was 
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not the reault of a haf^’ ciuuioe, bat <rf ft teoqMxonMii obioh 
never had doubt* of itaelf even at the b<4^ht of n hMg etraHle 
the iwne of wbieh wbr pr^lematie. The I nMd wwn p a of hk 
extraordinarily ftill life ia ebaraeterwed by oertain pecnUaritiae 
which it is necemary to briiift together if we are to kno# him well 
both OB man and artiat, 

Offenbach waa bom on Jnne SOibe 1818, at Cologne, and 
bnmgbt ap in rery modeat family circiimatancea. When quite 
young he leamt to play the violin and afterwarda the violoncelb, 
which became his favourite instrument* A dittle group of hia 
friends need to {day claarical music, and Jacques distinguished 
himself, not by a precocious virtuosity, but as an attentive and 
careful )mpil, who was proud to play on the instrument which 
most re>%«mblo<4 the hu|pan voice. But in this tw*elve»year«o1d 
boy, pale, fair and delicate, a sense of irony auddenly developed. 
The originality of his first attempts at composition coiiaiated in 
daring touches and burlchcpie imitations. His friends were 
amuH^ by his turn of mind. lie iudli astonished and please<i 
them, but his one dream was to gain Paris. 

By what curious atavism did this (lerinan f^H^I within him a 
French soul? *What presentiment was it which led him to leave 
his native land? What iiiVkterioiiK influence im|)elied him 
towards his destiny? He was fourteen years old when, with his 
violoncello and^^i letter of introduction In the Mi'ry n.^ hi^ 
only luggage, he arrived ar Paris in at the height 4>f the 

romantic movement, in the full floisl of Saint-Sim(»iiisin. He 
forced an entrance into the ronser\’atfiire, where <;heriihini 
placed him in M. VusHn's clasv, while at the sasne time he 
received a place in the orche.*«fra at the 0|KTa-C*oiniqne. For 
several years he continued to nff*ct the orchestra hy his jokes, 
and was punished by so many fines that his monthly salary of 
eighty-three francs, rediice<l t^> the extreme limit, was insuflicient 
to keep him, even when supplemented hy the small amount which 
his parents were able to send him. But ho made the ac-qiiaint- 
ance of Fxomenthal Halevv, who gave him advice. He suddenly 
left the Opc^ra-Comique. Tn spite of hunger, cold, and endless 
privations, he worked with unflagging courage, composing dances 
for the Concert Jiilien, c*on(*ertos, fantasias, and songs for Achard 
the singer. And since it is necessary to eat at least every other 
day, he gave drawing-room performanees, which were popular 
more on account of his 1mm dr farce and fantastic |»aiodies than 
on account of his own compositions. For ho excelled in imitating 
on his instniment the violin, the viola, the hurdy-gurdy, or the 
Jew’s harp. Tlis audience was enraptured when he produced on 
his 'cello the effect of the bag-pipes and their drone. He appeared 
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between Nadend and fognitiiie Brohan at the honae of fhe 
Oomte de Caatellane; at M. de la Coibttre*a he pttfbrmed a 
Honata of Beethoren with Bnbinatem, then twelve yean of age, 
and played a few jof his oomporitunBs, among others the dlpine 
Ham, and a great fantasia on Busaiaa themes. 

On these great occasions be treated himself to a d^eunn for 
twenty«two sous at Viot's, then returned to his work-table, 
already haunted by the idea of starting on a theatrical career. 
But he found this career so full of obstacles that he gave way to 
diMJCuragement and vain hopes. He next undertook a concert- 
tour in hiH native country and in England, thus exiling himself 
for several years from the Paris which he loved so much, and 
where the succeHsea of HakWy, Donizetti, Auber, and Adam had 
so often aroused bis enthusiasm. ^ 

Hi** return was to mark a turmng-point in his life, for he soon 
inamod (1844) Mile. Herminie de Aloain, a pretty Hpaniard, 
who was a Htep-daiighler of the C*ar1ist Oeneral Mitchell. He now 
had reK|ionstbilities, and began once more to eornpose for con¬ 
certs Neither the fables of La Fontaine which be <iet to music, 
nor the pieces for violoncello and piaik which he wrote with 
h'lotow, nor short pu»ces, such as Ij Ifedrl suceet*ded in attracting 
the attention of managers Then, like a wmnder-clap, broke out 
the Revolution of 1848 The young couple went to Germany 
and s|ient a vear thens then returned to PaAi. Jacques still 
hvwl 111 the fixed hojie of having a piece accepted at the Opera- 
Comiqiie, but the cniel nec^essities of daily life forced him to 
accept the post of conductor of the orchestra offered him by 
\rsi>iie llAuhsave. who had become manager of the ThMtre 
Fianvaih For the space of five years, in return for a salary of 
SIX thousand francs, which was sometimes reduced to half this 
amount by his charity to his subordinates, he spent his time in 
waiting and amassing matenal for his work 
It is during this period that w*e may place the decisix'e cause 
which determined the career followed by Offenbach. T am 
astonished that his bsigraphers hax'c not senoualy considered this 
point, which is of capital importance. Tn 1847 a certain Fhm- 
mond Konger, known as Herve, a light o|)era actor from the 
Th^Atre de Montmartre, and organist at Saint-Rustache and at 
the asylum chapel of BicAtre, had produced a humorous* sketch 
entitled Don Quiehotte ef Saticha Pan^a, which brought him an 
engagement on trial by Adam at the Op^ra National in the Boule¬ 
vard du Temple Tn 1858 this Herxx^, an eccentric creature with 
a gift for satire which wras highly charactenstic but often trivial, 
hod transformed the FoliesX'oneertantes into the Folies-Nouvelles 
(later tiie Th(^&tre PejazetK for the purpose of producing there 
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hU type of eompbiitkMi, thel io to mj, tbei fom of ^ 

VtMoh operetta tat Mo oluunMitenrf which he wee the doolar. 

OSeobech, lAo often got ^woy to go and hear Henrd'a “eomi- 
ealitieii”-*fQr example, dgemfoiiiefi^ a parody of the eatiqtie, or 
the mythologica] faroea, Le JiigmeMI de Pans or AeMUe d Cprot 
—was etong to the quick hgr the eocceaa of this caprioiDiis and 
ill-regulated innovator, whom he oonld easily excol in talent and 
in fanpy, as well as in delicacy. Since he was despised by the 
Opdia Clomiqne-4n spite of the “Offenbach festival “ given at 
the Salle Hera, at which applause had been won by Le TrtfiOf d 
tfefktfrm, a charming opeMta which was later to be renamed 
Le Maruige our Lantemes —^very well, he would go and con¬ 
tinue his first campaign under the auspices of Herv^*i Kariy in 
1855, then, he confronted his iival, and to hw jov met ivi^h a 
brotherly reception. Herve put on and iierfornied Oy, eye, aye 
a regular pasttehe in his own manner. 

A few months later Offenbach teceived fmni the authorities n 
licence to open a theatre for |uintoniimes and H]>anish farce«* 
(sagnites) for three (characters Lacaae the conjuror's little 
theatre on the Chamje El^^ecs bec^ame th<> Ttonfies-Punsiens, 
and on July 5th took pHce the o)H>ning iMTioiniance. It^ suewss 
was immediate, arc^^then the uintei came .lac^qiicK took posses 
fiion of the old TheUre Comte m the Passage (''hcasenl I'he new 
ntfuigttc d’ayr^irlcr f. by its exiibc'rant gaietv and grace fill chann, 
soon raised it** enptor to n dominating pcHihon and made him 
the most formidatte nval of the 0|H*ra Comiqiie Mor(>over, h\ 
throwing open his theatre to \onng an<l unknown musiclans and 
starting a oompettcion with the ohjC'i ot rowardiifg the liest 
revival Of the works of the schcsil of Monsignv. Duni.nnd (fn^tr>, 
the able director formed a grou]) of firm friends who were capable 
of defending him against hik kwesn eneqriic^s; ^\hile at the same 
time be won friends by his eclectic* taste, ranging from Mozart 
to Duprato, from Rossini to Delibeo 

From the summer of 1857 onw'anls we see n grnwtii of Offen¬ 
bach’s power. He took his hoiipe to T/ondon, where the public* 
of Rt. James’s gave an enthusiastic welcome to Les Dew 
Aaeugles, BaJPa^Clan, etc. Lyons, Marseilles, l^rhn, Vienna, 
Rms, ^aden, were ao many stages in the triumphal jnogress oi 
his light and dainty muse. 

The Imperial Ministry, at first tolerant, heesme encouraging, 
and its encouragement soon became full sanction, till everything 
waa permitted to this conqueror whom the public adored. Three 
years aaw the end ot all reatricstions, and OrpM^ aim Rnfsts 
inaugurated a new type of op^ra-bouffe which was to become 
the rage. 
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ThoM who fMtitt«d«ig*iniC tUb burlMquft OdjsBBj were*on- 
awMO tlM4 in ridtooUng tho beroM of the Iliad the nuMwfero wm 
only keeping e {eomiee made to hgoaelf, for while he waa oon- 
dudor at, the niMtre Franpaia he had made a vow to avenge 
himaelf one day for the homble boredom which he waa aaffering 
from the endleaa prooeaaion of heroea of antiquity, which his 
efferveacent temperament, modem in all ita aympatbiea, found 
manfferably aopondc. And he waa all the more inchned io thia 
form by the fact that Herv^*a ‘'eomioalitaea ** had often troubled 
h»i nighta 

Though hiK vengeance brought him a certain triumph, it alau 
piovnked a storm of disapproval. Bitt he waa not the man to be 
afraid of pedantic hcrmonn or angry threats, still less so when hia 
friends and admirers and those whoni^e had helfied got up a 
(*nuDter-demonstration in the form of a magnificent banquet, and 
when finally he ohtaim»d lus naturalisation papeis and thus saw 
Ins most cheiished desire leahsed 

h>om 1800 onwards, then, Offenbai'h was actually a Ftench- 
iiinn Miisicallv fie had been accepted nW sue h .ihioad for a long 
time past especially at Vienna He foiwcl a further lecc^ition 
of Ins toil, hw |ierseveranc*e, and his grwing (lopulantv in the 
^igi.ificnnt fact that the Opera and the Operl^omiqiie now threw 
opcni then doors to him In spite of the ^'^ressible rage of 
lieilios, the mitempt of Jaiiin, the paradoxes cinRoqueplan, the 
insults ol Sc lido, in spite of the negro CcKhinat, '* whose con¬ 
science w is as Mack as hm face-,*' the ballet Lt Tapi/Zon, the 
pietti ru/Sf rfcf rayoMt lioin which has U'en iiu^knamed in recent 
I la is b\ wAtched plagiarists **Valse ('haloiiYicV,*' was applaudcnl 
l>\ all uiqaepulu'cd heaieis 

liarknuf iiiet with a failure^ which was promptl\ n*deemed h\ 
the delightful Cliauaofi de Fnrtutito, after winch, at a white heat 
(»t pioduetion tlffciihach wiotc ten or so successful pieces before 
(iiciducing 1m Hvlh . with Hortense Schneider and Thipuis 

as Its two n>mortal e\|XknentR, liarbe-filrut and La Vu 
PanMtenm t wh^h transformc-d the maestro's ixipiilaniv into a 
positive infatuation, and finally La Otandr-Duchrstte de GeroL 
vfein, a woik the highest importance, produced in the year 
1867, w*hich was made memorable by the KjTfHmtwn Umpoftent , 
with Its procession of sovereigns, princes, and diplomatists from 
every oountr>. 

Men of inferior talent have leproached Offenbach with an 
excesBive aelf-Bafisfaction. But had he not the right to be proud, 
this charmer of the maasea, this amuaer of the nation, this dis¬ 
penser of unrestrained gaiety? Not only did his faithful public 
refuM to desert him in o^er to run aftet the new pleasures offered 
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by the great intemational Fair, bnt the great oBea of flie earth 
who had come to Panbi for the official ceremonieB found dietracv 
tion fixmi iheve by going to the Vari^t^e to hear the chef-d*<ruwre 
of drollery, urhich Bumarck later on tried to make ont to be a 
fiatire on the leseer German States. 

Schneider as the Grand Duchess. Dupuis as Fritz, and Gog as 
the Baron uere applauded auccessiTely by the Prince of Wales 
and Duke of Edinburgh, by the Tsar and the Grand Duke Con- 
stantme, by the Kings of Itewia, Sweden and Portugal, by the 
French sovereigns, and by all those great ladies wlio vied with 
one another in aping the ostentatious luxury of Cora Pearl and 
the faVourite Marguerite Bellanger. 

The “great Jacques,*' as his friends called him, was the king 
of the Oiiera-Bouffe; Me'Uiac and Halevy were his chief nmiiHlers. 
Tie was the g(Kl of music who could give forgetfulness of the past 
and hide the future; he nas the Kinpres*«V favourite and the idol 
of the drand' Villt . Ijondoii .ind Vienna in turn feted the formid¬ 
able caricature uhich had m> troubled fhc eenhor**. With La 
Pcfichole^ L*llr de Tulmatan, \ iTf-f'iT/, La PrinnMr dr Trrhi- 
sonde, Lrs Britfands, tW? artist’s fortune had leaelunl lU aptjgee; 
hut It was now the evstof the disastrous cam|»aipii of lK7ff Offen¬ 
bach, exhausted hvAHrivcrwork and condemned to a few inonfhn 
of complete rest, hid retired to hi*. Villa Orphte at Ktretni, where 
his son lav ill.^Var was declareil. Puisued h\ the tlireats snd 
jeers of hw enemies he left Pans with his family, settled them 
at San Sebastian, and went to Italv, where he fidl ill a*, a result 
of gnef and an\iet\. For die months a p!e> t<i aeiite iheumatisiii. 
he dragged himself from MarMilles to Bordeaux, Sam Sehastinti. 
Mentone, and Milan From here he wiote on Match f»th, 1871. 
to two of his oldest and deare*it collahor.it 4 »rs, MM \uitter and 
Trefeu, a beautiful letter, which tuie feela to be sincere, and in 
which he Mays, among other things - “How 1 have Miiffcretl from 
your sufferings; 1 do not sfteak of rny physical ]>am, hut of my 
moral sugertngs when 1 thought of you all. niv good old cxmi- 
rades . . T hope that William Kriipp and lin- horrible Bis¬ 
marck will have to pay for all this; ah, what hornble jicoplc these 
Prussians arc, and how wretched it is for me to think that I 
was />orn on the hanks of the Khme. and that 1 am connected 
even by a thread with these Imrnhle savageH* Oh, niy poor 
France, how 1 thank her for having odofitad me as one of her 
children! “ 

Him wife, for her part, wrote on Mandi KHh : “(iikI grant that 
onr poor country may one day rise up again, hut 1 fear that we 
Mhall not see that reMurrection, we have lM*en tcx> terribly ill- 
treated for that' Ijong years and long saiTifice will he n^eil 
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if our obildren are to witneae a new upninng of thii poor ooimliry. 
JaoqacMi baa been very Steeply affeeM by this terrible war, his 
liealth has been seriously shaken, and daring three months he 
has not had a single good week, r hope that his return to the 
surroundings which he loves and which he greatly needs will 
entirely cure him.” And, in fact* on his return Offenbach set to 
work on Le IM Caroitet which he had planned before the war, 
the libretto of which had now to be modified by its author, Sardou. 
Its succ(*ss was considerable, for operetta did not die wilh the 
Kmpire. But Offenbach felt that it must be made more spec¬ 
tacular, more richly mounted, and more fairy-hke. With this 
ol>je«*t in view he undertook the managership of the Thd&tre de 
la (Saltts and first produced successfully Barbier and Gounod's 
Jeanne d*Arc; then, while he brought out Th/*o in La Jolie Par- 
fumefne, he preiiared a brilliant revivam! his Orph/e aux Enfers 
and created WhitUngton et son Chat attthe Alhambra in Loudon. 

The first night of Orphic was a trinnl^li (February 7th, 1874). 
'rhe applause was a tribute not only tolthe coin|H>ber of a score 
which had kept its >oiith and freshnessIttnl was more charming 
than ever, but to the extradrainary talerls for stage-management 
which Offenbach had developed. ^ 

It was now that, launching out intc\md expenditure and 
rtH^koiiiiig on receipts which remained at a^wtastio figure, the 
inaentro dreamt of mounting a />on Qwchotr^hy Sardou and 
N lilt ter winch should surfiass m snmptiiousneas all that he had 
achieved hitherto. But the ovcr-magnificent manager was on the 
wa> to rum. He found himself obliged to ask the aid of 
Vizentini. •The clash of his violent character with that of Sardou 
reached an acute pitch; the ]>roject came to nothing, for the 
]krmci|Mil librettist took Imck his manuscript, and Offenbach'a chief 
thought—honest man as he was—was to save his lionour and pay 
hack hiK creditors. As ho required a great deal of money he 
defiarted resolutelv for America to §five some concerts and pi'r- 
forniances. At the end of a few months, thanks to exhausting 
efforts, he brought back from the New World the wherewithal to 
retrieve the MTiously enibairRsaod condition of affairs caused by 
his enter|>rise. Then, rortifie«l bv his unflagging self-confidence, 
he again set to work, and producei! ten works or so one after the 
other, among them Iai BoUe an Tuiit, Madame Farart, and Lc 
PUfe du Tambour-Major. 

During the Exhibition of 1878 Orphic aux Enfers was reviveil 
by M. Weinscbenck at the Galte, and the public witnessed the 
extraordinary* spectacle of Offenbach's nval, Herv^, who^ had 
hronght out contemporaneously with the chief works* of bis elder 
(ximpetitor I/(Eil eteti, ChilpMe, f/C Petit Fauat. Les Tures— 
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Bxurrt^ who had been the ftnH intKmrtor in opdra4Mmle--fe^ 
fomiiiig the f6le of Jupiter, like a mere eaper* 

Jaoqoee baling returned ^ fateur, the cfaromcle of Parieilui 
happoniiiga again began to cOToerti itfielf with him aa it had done 
at the time of his gteateat vogue. Hia goinga and coinings were 
observed, hundreds of peojeetB were aeoribed to him, a BeUe 
[jurettp was announced, a new pieee--Le Cabaret de» iMaa^at 
Th^ was spoken of. The higheet hopes were lieing built on 
Les Contra d'Hoffmarm when, on the night of October 4th-^th, 
1880. the master was carried off by a terrible attack of gont, w*hich 
affci*ted the heart 

Tlehnusician, a*ho bad been the idol of the crowd and the 
darling ol his friends, di-tappeared anddenly on the e^c of the 
reahsatioii of his deare|i^ ambition as an artist, namely, that of 
(koring a definitive siiccech at the 0(it^a Comiqiie. For long lAst 
his illness had left him 'to interval in which to regain strength. 
His frail bod\. torment^ bv intolerable pain, was only kept up 
i>v a pnidigious effort iitpvill. He had worked up to the last hour, 
('omposinc, orchestratinr in IuhI or iiathe great artiichnir in which 
he waa accii«touie»i to W r\’ his tiny [MTson, which even in summer 
was well wrapfied iip'igainHt chilU His gout x^as .iggnixated 
by a iier|ietiiai coujil^he tiNtk nothing Init hot dniiks. and wIumi 
I k^atli came a^^st»i/**il him by the throat lie xxas finishing 
correcting the Kflr act of the Contra d^ftoffnumn, the woik which 
he had imagined would be the enywiimg [Miint of bis brilliant 
career. 

On hearing the nexxs of Offenlntb'** death, all the Parisian 
w'orld of theatrical managers, musicians, men of letters and arti'*ts 
ol every kind streamed t€mards hi- house* fnow luiinlier ft boule¬ 
vard des rapiicines). On the day of the funeral nil the notaliili- 
ties of the intellectual world and hi*' living interpreters to a man 
crowded the ap|>roaches to the Madeleiin* .\mong the most 
beautiful wreaths waa noticed that s(*nt b\ the Ismdoii Mhambra. 
where the artists played Iai FtUr dn Tnmhoftr-Mafar that day with 
cre|H* bands on their arms 

A striking public celehmtion was reserved fui the memory of 
Offenbach. f)n November 16th took place at the Vnrw'tes, under 
the ays]>icea of the Figaro, a memorable concert, jiassiiig in review 
the whole wfuk of the vaniahed master, uml followed by the 
dedication of a marble bust signed by Fnincesrhi. And, finally, 
on Febniarv 10th, 1881. the sueoesa of the foitfca d'Hoffmann 
added still greater fame to the name of Offenbach and surrounded 
it with an eternal glory. 

Before concluding, I feel bound to recall the fact that, wbat- 
um ** wiAntiflf* •* AnmnnRPra mav sBv. who oiit of preiodtee exeindu 
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Ofsnbaoh from (hoir ijiinual Olympm, this oompoaor, whpw 
works wore so tanmstons, spoutsosoas, sad origiiial was not 
disowned by the greatest men. Adwr, Adam, and Haldvy sup¬ 
ported and defoided him, Bosaini SdM him the Mosart of the 
Cbamps-lSlystes, Ifeyetb^ never foiled to go and applaud his 
incxhaiurtibio fancy, Beyer did jnstice to his peraonahty, Saint- 
Hatos noognised his melodio gift and lue inveativeneaa, Wagner 
professed the einoereet admiration for him, and Charles Leoocq 
declared to me one day, in tones of the deepest reqiect: **6e was 
the master of alt of ns.** 

It is only htting that on the oocasite of his centenary we ahonld 
pay a tribute of sorrowful regret to tn memory of a great^xposer 
of stupid prejudkos, absui^ties, insllent power, and usurped 
greatness, % great caricstorist cf pomnuy ud exaggerated grand 
opera, a persist of out-of-date formsBi expression-—in a word, 
to OSenlwcb. n 

mVitiai. Teneo, 
ldbrar» to the Paris Opera. 

{TmiiiiJaUd by KathfnntVhiHipt.) 



MY EXil^ FROM KUHtUA. 


1 . 

All tlinmgb 1918 Monow becMue mote aud more the tryatiog 
place Jor foreignera fledog Ruaaia. Living diatributed oil over 
the vaiit empue, they were not only entirely cut off from outaide 
eventa, but from what waa going i» in the oountiy, for what 
with livil war on the frontmen, and tho poatal and railway ixim* 
munications being cut oar unreliable, Bolabovik Rubaia waa aa 
wolated Arum South Ruaai|< aa any two aeparate enemy kingdoma, 
and people btruggled tlpYibgh to the old capital hoping that once 
ill touch with the Cbmut tea there they nught yet hear of meana 
for getting anay. it 

1 got through to Mocow on July 11th, ii\e daya after the 
obbahaination of Count )l ubarh. No one knew prceiaely what had 
ha[^ued, and aa «e i cared Mosniw re|N>rta grew from bad to 
worse. “ ^{obcun is in hames ” “ battle is raging at Moscow 
waa tlie continual refjuiu. There was no turning back; 1 wm 
obliged to continuoojiy journey, though iwsiired all foreigners 
were iiiunediatelvMm>sted on arrnal. I had been i|nitc without 
uewa from England the lant ten months; from Moscow news had 
only dribbled through by word of inoutli or a chance courier, ami 
it waa difficult to judge what wax true and what ex,iggeratH>n. 
Our arrival at the station (iiass«>d unhe(‘di‘d, and I si>nt the tniateil 
iiian-sfr^ant who uoconiiwniiil nie tn get a cab Ho jiersiiaded 
one to take ubinto town for thirty rouhii>s (thret> jiounds sterling*. 
I hail the address of rooms to go to Tie* holelK were, I l)elie\e 
without exception, requisitioned The reatauranta still o|H‘n 
were either tlioae run by the I'olish Rebel ('Miimittec for refugeea. 
or a lew keeping up the appearance of being so. If one naked for 
a Clip of coffee, the following |Nn*anible ensuiHl "Yea, we aene 
coffei-; it's five roubles a cup; there's no milk or sugar. Please 
gne the amount exact, we have no change." And you jiaid your 
ten aliillings, and awaHowtsl the turbid decoction, t'akes were 
not iipmtioned on either aide. Change waa nowhere to be had, 
fw paper had liecome too expensive for jninting the stamps 
which were current aa money. Those w‘bu had bread brought it 
with them, and such aa desired sugar bought it from hawkera 
in the street at one rouble fifty kopeka the euiic, .Vt the "Bear," 
one of the feahkmablc reatauiante, viaitora, up to the time it waa 
cloned, were treated to tho fdlowing notice: "Cuetomera are 
requested not to inmilt tin officiatora by giving them tips. N.B.-— 
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Uftll porten and meBseqgaro ue not included; work inde- 
pendently/f * 1 next aoi^bt out tlie Britiah Clw for dinner. 1 
found it temporarily establiahed ii^ a private houBe, lead^ a 
precarious exiatenoe—^former quartSrs had been requisitioned. 
There were few members^ as Englishdien, like most foreigners at 
this time, were either in prison or just coming out. Here 1 
came u{)on iiiy hubbandt of whose Whereabouts I had been 
Ignorant sim-v his deiiarture from the Ukraine on the Gprman 
ad\auce. 1 learnt, to my relief, that an agreement had been 
come to by our Government withk^he Soviet aothorities, and 
Allied subjects wore to be allowed Ik leave. A train was made 
ii[i for thib {nirjiohc*, the route to b^Wtd Finland and Sweden. 
This train was no iu>*tb, but actualll in the btation, and ae 
werq told to hold ourselves in readinef^^as it was probable we 
iiuglit leave that night. W 

Tiu* niumh 1 hud repauod to yxvie m clobe Mcmity to the 
Kremlin, and dunug the first nights 1 ^uld not sleep for tiie 
ccuitiiiiial bhooting. I knew by exfiencucl that this regular firing 
wuh luit u street fight going on, but 11A execution of helpless 
iictiiiis. The first night 1 counted, loughl^i^o hundred reports, 
then cHivoriiig my head "'«*uurted sleep, but slel^*ourted not me.” 
'Hu* Jiieii condemned to tlu* death |)enalty a^this time were 
cdticcis <>1 the hist melt guilt\ of no other enme than 

hfiMiig, dining the tiist thiee xears of the war, led theu: men 
against tin (iciman onrush. I was told manv of the Roishe\ik 
soldiers disliked shtHifing toriiicr ofiiceis, and Chinese mercenaries 
had hern hinni loi this work. One saw them about iu the 
streets. 

Tilt'll' was iu> news III our depuiiure next du\. We ap|)earcd 
to he hostages in t'xchangt* for the lloishevik iiieniberH in 

Lngiaiid Tlit* murdei ot I ritsky at Potrograd, by a young 
itussiaii who had sought ndiige in the Ktiglish Club, together 
witii tin* attempted asKi.ssiuiitioii of licniii at a factory under 
British manugeinent in the out skills of Moscow, to say the lea.st, 
ma<le things uiieoiiifortable. Our days iiassed in foraging for 
food, calling at the Consulate for new*K, and registering at the 
American Mt^lical Conunission to obtain a health certificate. 
There were rtiniours of cholera and typhub epidemics and a 
<|uarantine might be ex|)ected on the Finnish frontier. Food 
was pnihibitive in pric'e. lirend cost anything from twelve 
roubleh the poimd, ii|vwards. Kggs, three roublM each, when 
obtaiiiabh. Tomatoes, five roubles the pound, and almost 
iniposHiblc to procure at that. 







Jte ?iigr a eomewM ^ 

Itti^bo«i 09 l old dtjr, wd iodgo |i|r a( ^ 4 Mt^ ^ 

the Bolshevik rovelotjl 0 e.;^^^l^ th^ i« 

mufdi diversity <tf/q|M]iion. tIuim who^i^^ d|a^ 
from a mere ooQimeixaal pmt of view inaiHtain that^ cbnsid^ilig 
the whole, it is iifflgnjifiqiMOtt. tod go on to prove this by tho 
majority of baildini^ fired ho beiiiig at present in use. Otherp, 
who m more than brick ai^ mortar in the picturesque witnesses 
of an age barbarous but great^ regard the very firing into them as 
sacrilege. The Kiremlin eic|^ted, shells seem to have been sent 
indiscriminately, and there tfe few streets in which one does not 
see either fayades riddled wh bullets, riiells lodged in buttresses, 
or the cavities they have/pasaed. through, *and in isolated cases, 
houses burned and guttq||. 

The Eremlin eovei*s alit.u:ea of many acres, and consistB of two 
citadels, the outer mid /ue inner, in each case surrounded by 
massive turreted \va11t>. In the inner of these is the wonderful 
cluster of cathedrals, ({{^Ifries and palaces, in which Italian, 
Byzantine, and Norse Urchitecliire has been blended to form a 
picture, 1 believe, uni^e in the workl. In the outer citadel ts 
the arsenal which tl^ Junkers made a heroic but ineffectual 
stand to defend, aqijFWiich was the direct cause of destruction, 
for the cannons ^ the Sparrow Hills" were placed so as to 
send their sheU^ straight into the Kremlin, and the copulas and 
belfries suff^ered aivordingly. Strangers were at this time not 
permitted entnuice to the inner citadel, as the buildings were 
being used in part as headquarters of the Bolshevik authorities, 
and the old prisons and dungeons overcrowded with prisoners. 

From the outer citadel 1 could see that several of the gold and 
blue copulas had shells lodged in tlieir walls and were bulgiiig 
heavily; others showed (cavities wIktc they had fjassed through. 
The Bed Monastery ap|X)ared partly blown to pieces, and the 
walls injured. There were heaps of masonry being cleared away, 
and some scaffolding in erection. The Tverskai entrance gate, 
over which is the ancient picture of the w'onder-working Ikon, 
passing under which men had hitherto been wont to raise their 
bats, was riddled with bullets. I could see no more to state vrith 
certainty from the outer citadel. It is to be hoped the damage 
done* may be repaired, and this wonderful group of buildings 
preserved to future generations. ' 

It seems a strange coineidefiGe that on these same ^'Bparvow 
Hills " from where the ei^ was bombarded, two ardent Buwuan 
progressiats of the eighteen^forties should have vowed to aaorifioe 
life and fortune to their country. Touched by the beauty^ of 
Moscow at their feet in the last resplendent rays of the satliiig 
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Mt, IteM «il Ogwif Mood iHMd ia iMund lamfaog lor ttw UM 
at oocMom to be «^poC o«0 in Bnoote, fin her to nnfc Mde by tide 
with the freed Weetera VaOfaiao. Ma» I ooold thoee men heve 
tee eee n the tem hm iem voaM tahe in their, bekeed lend, it 
WNdd heive been herder for ihetn te ^ker then any of the many 
timitetfaine at antefonnedi Wnede, 

Amoof tboee reteined in ^ KiemHn were two former 
Minietere of the Teer’e Goremmeiit, lUMfievitolf end BMeer, 
evehing trial. The room ai^oinfllC oeeapied by a 

lawyer who had oaoee from PettofiwlLto {deed their case. One 
afternoon I heard thrient eobbiag inVnt mom. It was Jdme. 
TnheglevitoS. She bad moMved pemuwon to take food to the 
primn fur to hoaband, but tht> laatlfew days had been met 
with bbjeetialDB and difSenltiee about tlieWbeptance. To^ay, on 
going, ahe wee tcdd no more |iroviak» ware noceamry; to 
hmband and Belaer had been taken froimhe Kremlin to a place 
ontflide town a week ago and shot, slr had come from the 
Kriimlin to give the lawyer thia informatm. 

To anyone not familiar with Moaoow Iprevioiialy, h might 
appear that there waa atill oonhiderable li# in the city. The 
aliupa were ahowing gooda, and in Kitai-go|p\^rgaina were being 
attack aa in former daya, hut tboae knowing Little Motto 
Nfoacow ’* former]) were not deceived by thia atm|ppted outward 
nhow. a ghoat clinging to old walla, and knew well that Moaoow 
waa following in the wake of Petrograd. and, like the country, 
moving towaida alow extinction. The ahops grouped ronud the 
“Hniith'a Bridge.” which, until a abort time ago, could vie in 
inxury with any in Rorope, would not part hum thoae gooda in 
the wmdowa, and atieed not merely exorbitant, but fabuloua 
prieea, in order to keep them. I t>peak from bitter experienoe. 
having arrived in Moacow with literally only what I waa wearing. 
Owing to tiie riae in cab farea. practically everyone, nnlike in 
former daya. waa on foot, and amongat theae pedestriana there 
waa ample matmial for the pavehologiat. Kven the moat eeeua} 
olMerver couM note that the women aclling newapapera were, 
deapite their aimple garb, of gentle Mrth, and new to the work. 
The papera on aale ahnwed the date of the Julian Calendar, and 
Were printed in the phonetic type recently enforced for adAoia 
Ih w by the Sodet Oommiaaara. The tntrodnetion of thia 
Pllreiga eakadar haa been a contravene of many ycara, kr it waa 
EsMintained that bearing the name of a Boman CathoHe pope ita 
Subktradnetfon inte orthodox Rnatia would in itadf anlBoe to niae 
a toohitiop: hot the Bolahevika have introdtioed it, together 
trHh tha phonalfo ^ypa. and oonanltad no one. I doubt if at thia 
^hne anyone f«ud what date or type waa naed t T beard one man 
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Araiy/* and he wae let pami» for it waa commott knowtedfa tluit 
thoM men iwd financiallj^ in a deaperate pUgbt* No aahttnefi 
haipe been paid ont to them ainoe the Ttebbevika seised power. 
At Kbarkof, in the Ukraine, a number of them were reduced to 
opening a garden lestaumnt, where they cooked and aenred the 
pieolfi. When the Oennana arrived and frequented thia leataurant 
this aometimea led to embarraaaing, not to say comical, aituatkma. 
Another feature of the Momxiw streets was the amount of fumi- 
tiire cd every descripfion le^ to the mercy of the elements. The 
majo^ty of fiats in fourth and fifth stories had been 
requisitianed for the pl^ng of machine guns with which to 
receive the (*zecho-Rlovnea on their expected arrival. The hap¬ 
less owners, when tiu ^d out, had Imn unable to find either 
horses, men. or carts td lake away their belongings, and they had 
remained on the side^ks. Very little. T was told, was stolen, 
for men had oome to |e more intiTestetl in a pound of bread than 
in the best chairs or iables. 

Tt was not safe twvisit any of the many places of interest 
outside the town, anmmly once, weary of stitH>ts, one fine Sunday 
morning, did we as far as th«' Virgin t'onvent. After 

leaving the trajro the road turns to the right, and though 
scarcely beyoi^TOe precincts of Moscow becomes at once unpaved 
and nnkept. just as pmlwbly it was in the da vs of Peter, who, 
anxious to rid himself of domineering Sophia, relegated her to 
these walls. There is little to l)e se«*n of tlie bmbhngs from out¬ 
side, they being mostly hidden by the liigh-tiirreted walls sur¬ 
rounding them, and the visitor is all the more iin|Yrepared for 
the picture which, as he iiasses under the vaulted gati^way, holds 
him in thrall. Framed by the arch, on a barkgnmnd of deep 
blue sky, stands the cathedral, its niussivt* white walls and gilded 
cupolas shining in the vivid light, dark cypresses like sentinels cm 
guard at either side. We }Misned through the cloisters into the 
edific^e where ser\*ice was being conducted, floiids of incense 
gave to the already subdued light an air of mysticism. From a 
ranofiy of gold hangs suspended the dove of peace, and before one 
is the iconostasis, gorgeous with ooloiir. but, though wrought in 
meM, as delicate in tracing as a pattern of rich old lace* Tty 
officiating priesta move to ond fro in rich vestmenta, and the 
black forms of nnns, on the stone pavement, rise, sway, and Ml 
back again in quick rhythmic motion. The sonorous voice of the 
deacon vibrates tbrough the building, and peasants with their 
bundles wander from ikon to ikon, (dacing candlea befcie them, 
endlessly kissing the pictures and crossing themaelvea; far the 

4lfeA MAiMmi ISCa la CmHIMMjm 
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We iMie now well info the wwoiulhetf of Angnet withont any 
visible hiq^ of geMbig away. News oaine of the nid on the 
Petragi^ EmboMy, of the dlaoovuy of Mr. LodAeit’e eo-ealled 
plot egeinrt the Soviet GovwrniDent, hie eitest eed hnpriiomnent. 
The eesMB, though mideamner, wm eaeeptifliially indement, 
end the e mac i at ed bomea slipped and feO on the wet pavoasenta, 
in most oases not to rise egaui. Soanely a slieet ootnar but one 
of these ^ erastiites was to be seA breafliing out its last. 

The British Club was lequisitioned w a ortehe, and we ^ not 
know where next to go for dinner. Mn this night honee- 
porter, on taking us np in the lift, bell a bag. “See lady," he 
saki.copening it and displaying four fl^tll pieces of rydaread, 
'*how the Bolsheviks feed us: half>ponnBior the four of ns after 
having had none for eleven days." \ 

We found our landlady much pertnrfon, for the house rom- 
mission had been in and claimed more nuts. We had already 
been reduced from two to one, and the faio^ had Hiiffered equally. 
Next day, on calling at the Consulate, 1 surprise awaited ns. 
Civilians, we were told, were to leave tliSf night! News had 
been received that the Bolshevik reptesentat.*iN had strived at 
Ktockholm; a sharp note requesting our release flM been received 
by Tsbitsherin from the Britisli Government, and the Soviet 
authorities were undoubtedly imp resse d by the continued news of 
.tilled burcess on the Western front. To the majority of ns it 
was “omnia lopea mecnm portu," so packing did not occuf^ serious 
thought, but provisioning for the time we should probably be on 
the way required much ex|)erience of what can be done in Moscow 
by peasants, cabbies, and .Tew agents if it is made worth their 
while. 

In the flat all was again confusion, and the supper table was 
set for ns in our landlady's apartment If we had not been 
leaving that night I know of no place where we could have put 
np except the aforesaid lift All who left that night will remem- 
bw the drive to the station in the heavy downpour of rain, the 
repeated riokennig sight of horses dying on the pavements, their 
various narrow escapes at getting off. “Where are yon driving to 
with that big box? " called two hold scions of the Bed Guard to 
one yeang 1 ^. {the explained die waa Ei^lidi. that the box 
contained all die possessed, and that she. being a teadwr, was a 
member of the proletariat. The usual sqnabMing ensued, 
pssserdby stopped, interfered, and rated the abUien. Mias C.. 
pxditing by this, got into her oab and drove off unobserved. 

^ The train waa made up of seoond<daai, mostly large open oom* 
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liKrteMiito, trith accommtxhUinB tmdtfwte «q tli» aiuabar 
ot fumugm, Irnt the d f eiic l i<j|;togee toiM fai Mitti Hieir 
loggege, end in tito leni^hMMtMK whsteiw «Mli ^Nie XMil* 
eUe, end when et iiaidiii|^ ve rteeined oirt d ihe>elith», w» 
went to ele^i debate diiMomfarte, oonliut to be off et alL We 
eote to go atnigbt tbnni|^ to fiielo-Oataox, the flnnUii frontier 
etetion, without etoppfog al PeUogred, tiw eondftione them, from 
all avconntR, being defdonble. 

There ie a legend that m long ee TUeimnet’e etetue of Peter 
on hie charger atende hxtiw Ib^ over the Neva no harm eliall 
«HUtf to the city; ita follows: After the seek d 

Mbsoow it was feared jrat the French might tom northwardii, 
and Alexander had nia||V art treasures moved from HA Petera* 
bnxg. and how best trmvt in regard to the greet statue of*Ppter 
was tin* finbject of m^y a discumioa. After one of these, 
Ak-xander heard the (fitter ot heavy hoofs in the courtyard and 
a loud voice calling hi#. It wav Peter on his horse, and be sai I - 
** rVi not have me lemPved from the square, for as Iwig ss T giianl 
ni> city no haim t,hm \ come to At IVtcrsbiirg, and, il danger 
threatens, 1 will wan' my people." 

Alexander awoke,/o And lie had been iii dreamland fur bi'« 
message, but e^^4nclined to the mystic he 8cce|itcd the nH'vvsge 
as final and tK^nderon his horse was not lemoved. Peter still 
looks forth over the dark waters of the Ne\n, hut neither ridei 
nor hone have come down from llietr petlestal to help the town 
in its present tribulation. 

We aw'dee to find ourselves at Bielo-Ohtrov, where we were to 
remain id the train until tlie date of onr departure hbonid be 
fixed. We had roughly counted four himtIrH Italian soldiers 
with os for repatriation, and their presence, we were told, might 
necessitate a quarantine. It was a tine inoriuiig, and a few 
energetic spirits strolled through th» village street out on to the 
open moor. Summer comes late in these regions and is of short 
dniatfcm, but jnst at |»escnt the otherwise wimbre moor IuhI 
donned a purple garb end was beantiful with lisatber'bioom. 
Swarms of flies Inixsed over the peat pools, end bog myrtle end 
wild itnemery gave to the air a pleasant, {Hingent scant. Here a 
solitary birch or stnoted fir tiw still form landmarks on the 
horiaott, but little by little, towrards Sweden and iMplaad, even 
these disappest, and the peat bog stretches an endless waste of 
treacherous ground on which only ground berriea and mooses 
mibsist. A vast no>tiiatt’s>land, bnt, if opened up. an fatex- 
hanslibla store of foei for f u t ure coming genentiona. * 

Tt WM pteanat orrambUng ever the treaehsrana ground gather* 
inc grssiBB and mcesss, bttt our abaonea had catnad su sp ieioa, and 
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oil <w lotam w» wm to kwto too ototton-ywil 

a» inm of omok ja» hKmI far toto woo too noor toUlgo ood 
UMo ilMiim ootting too fraotlr Ifao.. Tboogh fpoodod « oiiber 
dtoo, too Booiof C flte irn o M i t o oil eoiJ to,boor of mm tfaoii ooo 
EngUtonuHr who, guided ooraitoe marimo* ajglrt, hod tomd 
too murky woton of toto otraoi^iid |Mi otody owo^ toto Hwodon 
or Morwoy. 

Tim otay at thin ototicm aao not liamkHia. Bielo-Utoor hai 
not any toilette or chming^rocnno^in fact, no aiwominndotion 
at ati, and the rootaurani blaoInMffee oiooptod, no re&odi* 
meiits to offer, nor did it provide ai»ineaBO fw ooddng toem. 
We wexe a veiy quiet party, and d^^ toe evenings -dnw 
together, and men and women aiike tkhod of the many good 
things they qliould have to eat when thfl|Lgot to Blighty.*' On 
the tffird day, the ('ominibiiar softened tcjXrds ns, and said a hot 
midnlay xnoal would be served at a little u to anyone willing to 
|iay for it. The iiaUans were provided nternateiy with a 
u goat, Slid a pig, and when we filed intmthe inn w<* saw their 
m>kh happily busy preparing the meat at Ln open tire. 

Ou the fifth day it was decided we i^ght |Hxx*eeii on oiir 
jouiiiey. liefore leaving wc rewarded w C'oiunnssar hand- 
Miiuely tor the safety we had enjoyed in hri ^charge. Wo wen.* 
handed our itassports, and were told a train wi^jd be in waiting 
at the I'liinish station about two versts over thNfrontier. My 
hiiHimnd was not tnwsed as civilian, and had to remain behind. 
(tiir loiig-Miffering C'cuiiuiittee undertook to get the luggage aeioss 
on little trolleys by line; on the lati fnl hndge our iiassportaonce 
more underwent muster; then one b> one ue p«i«sod out of Russia 
on to Finnish soil. I tiinied as I got over, and from a little 
einiueiKu^ watched our purt\ cMimiug up. Tould they be English, 
tlu'se weuiy looking jM^tpio, straggling m groups through the 
sHiiil, moving slowlv, each carr\*ing as mueh as their arms could 
hold* 

Wc arrived sit the Finnish station at tlm^e o'clock, and were 
at once told off Ut have the Finuish notes wc bud hy us inspected. 
The hulk of them proved to In* falst* and were i*onfiacated. No 
train was visibie, but in the oleun refresliiucnt room a limiti^d 
amount of coffee with milk was being siTved! It c*oKiiinenced to 
rain dismally, and as our biiudh*s arrived on the little troHeys! wo 
HorU*d them out as best we itnild in the growing darkness, and 
for the next $errn hours sat w*aiting and w'atching for the train 
which was to take us away. The wildest rumours circulatod. 
The Bolsheviks had destroyed the carriages; we were all to travel 
in horse-trucks, or, worst of all, we were to be rtoun^ and not 
go on. However, about 10 p.m. a small local train with wooden 



a«ii» and li|^t ooapliag ntt t»> IQvw boiM wan adM for th 
IWiu Boldieta. No oM cand MMacSm bow ^ want, if b« 
they could gat is, and a JFWbdtM acraanbla anwad. At mid 
night we moved off, and w tin At farty*aight Jmmvb ttavrikd 
Clamped hfce heniaga in a boK. 7 

I do not can to nmemhar thofl two di^: yrt them waa graol 
tohe thankfo! for, and wa aant the Fiimiib anthoiitiea atelagnii 
of thanks for havii^ paaaed us aaftdy thnngh. The tela^ 
anniAiiiang OUT atiivd did not arrive, ao we took the little plao 
by mipriae. After paaaing^lie many ordeala at Tcraeo, we go 
thiongh to Hatpannda, everyone did their heat to feei 
and booae us, and prettj^ Swedish girls ministered to our waati 
Next day our party splir up, some hunying to Xristiana, other 
*o Stockholm, from wh& town it was hoped news could bo sen 
and received from fri^ a in E^^land. 

From these beantifuL lean oitiee wc went down to Voss on th 
Bergen Kailuay, and ^ited our turn to be oonveniontly takei 
across. 


K. Mawam BtiAxai. 
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To the Editor 0/ Tn Fmnaumt Bgww. 

1 0 

mi Character " 

«the now ctock 
a fint launched 
^ American^" he 
neltiiig-]^t, and 
ue demiption." 
eenendoned bv 
nkm in maeral. 
ripiion, m race 
laya the melting 
you are pouring 
in immigranta a 
aoi operate with 
, say, the New 
ss has already 
Professor speaks 

wihtfiUiy of "the JSngiiHh race " as though it vfme into being by 
an act of special creation, instead of fomiing in a ^mdting-pot from 
a dojmn ingredients, and being still subject to^^mcation as 
Belgians are injected or Germans ejscted. 

** If ths Umted States were really a melting-pot," be furtber 
iiigcs, " we should expect our people, coming ae do from all 
races, to represent, as it were, the sum total of wbat ell races might 
contribute to the common wealth of humanity. We might expect, 
therefore, to fifld in the United States much art, fine science, and 
a noble poetry " On the contrary. It is exactly wbat we should 
not expect. It is praciscly because things are in the melting-pot 
that they mt fused into aoniething else, and that aomething not a 
mechanical, but a chemical combination, novel and unpredictable. 

Psychologically, too, the Professor aeema astray when he deplores 
the lack among Americans of a common past. The immigrant, 
especially when young, is not out of! from his new country’s past : 
he appropriates it imaginatively. Professor Erskine seems to forget 
that even natives were not actually present at their countiy's pasta. 
And his conclusion that" our task is to make a common past of our 
own " would be impracticable were not America a melting-pot that 
cmiM be trusM to K*nip all the other jiasts. Tlie real troublotis 
not that America has no pa«it, but that the getting of a past may 
^ America's only future. She may. in fact, harden into the aame 
Narrow raoe-nationnlisni as all the European products of the melting- 
M. But meantime 1 rejoice to leara bm Professor Enikine’s 
hmentations that her servioe is given to the Ood proclaimed by my 
■rama's hero—** The Ood of our Childiw/' 

^ Youia truly, 

laBAiii Zanawm.. 
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OONSTj 

To th$ XAior of t 


vHm Tin. 


8n»—Itt a yotf M«tw% owtribyted to jm mmA 
Bumbor nj Cttoad.]ir. fmam Biinim I M we nOowfaig 
MStonoo, whwh 149WW to noBin/jme eiflne^ 

" LQn our Heanr Vin.» OBVettMae aude UnMalt the ofioiel 
head ii the ueir OSnmh." 

Whet Hem; VIU. did wee to ^ the whoh el the Pope’e 
|u r^ ctioa in Bnglend, irhi^ wu oopipriaed under the following 

1. Authority to nfomi gfM redrem henmeb, ormni end ebuere 
witUn the eiine. , 

3. lie inilltodion or omnMtion of biihops eleot. 

S. m granthtt to orrgyiaen hrencee of nim>re)iidenep. and 

Ffimiieian to hold monriup one benefior with cuk of aonh. 

4. The diipeniing wm onnoiiioal hnpediments of autrinuny. 

5. The reception of dweale from the ipirituel court*. 

If Mr. Frederic Herj 1^)0 ie in poeeeniiian of evidence that (fon> 
utontine, “ like Henry pH.,” claimed to exercise them prerogatives, 
or any ot them, hr wifA do well to reveal it to an expectant worid. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Hervanl, 

W. 8 Idu,). 

Atbbnsrin (luis. 

/ear Vltk. 


The Editor of ihit Retieie don not undortake to return any 
fnanuforipte; nor m any CMC eon he do 10 unlew eifher ftomiM 
or a etomyed eneelope he lent to ooeer ike oetl of postoye. 

It it odouabU that artielu eeirt to t he Editor iJumU he fatpe* 
lerittew . * 

, The Hnding of a proof i$ no guarantee of the nooeptonee of m 
ortfote. 
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Ukbmakx liu signed the Treaty of VBmilee, aa she waa bound 
to do even in her own interoRt, sinee w alternatives before her 
were unconditional aroeptance and the mewal of the blockade, 
which already had inflicted so much xn^^ upon an enfeebled 
fiopulation. There had l>een much talk the ** heraio gesture *’ 
which was to have accom|)gC^d the act oi signatiiie in the shape 
of a formal dadaration ttSt an aMsent ^sted by force could 
claim neitlier moral nor legal sanction. 1 ^'hile their actual 
sentiments can be known only to themselves, the (jerman Presi- 
di*nt and National Assembly were wir' in abstaining from 
domofiHtrations oi tliat kind; they would hat'e served no practical 
pur|x>He, sjid their eiTeci would have been to harden the temper 
o( their enemies, for wdiom peace was likew.>e, if for other 
rctiKinR, an urgent need. ^ 

It is worthy of note that while the National Assembly at 
Weimar votdd acceptance and signature of the treaty by 287 
votes ugainst 138, the French National Assembly at Bordeaux in 
1>^71 Hccepte(?the {x^ooe preliminaries laid down by BiHmarek and 
till* Cienerals, uft^ long verbal negotiations with Thiers and 
Favn', by 548 votes against 100. If, on the one hand, the terms 
miixiBcd on Frani*o were not nearly so drastic* as those which 
(termany had to face, France, on the other hand, had not been 
exhaiiHted by hunger, and th** spirit of her iwople was not broken. 
(*onRidenng what they have gone through, both during the war and 
sinco the Armistice, we may he magnaiiiinouK enough to admit 
that the Germans have been game to the end. Had they foiiglit 
with better woajxms and for a better cause their military proweas 
and civilian endurance would have been the admiration of ages. 

Another memory of Jfl71 deserves to be recalled. Amongst' the 
minority in Bordeaux was Victor Hugo, who iudulgod in a pre- 
diftipn which must have sounded theatrical at the time. '* The 
come,** he said, " when France will rise again inrincible, 
aalwtaka back not only Alsace and Lonraiiie, but the Bhineland, 
with Mayence and 0<^iie, and in ntuxn will give to Omany 
• mpiiblfe, so foeeing her from her emperors, as an equivalent 
vob. on. 0.9, 0 
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i<ir tho detluouemeat ol The greater part of the 

prophecy has been hterally fua(ni^, and it is not ^ fault of 
Marshal Jb'och and M. Ciei[ enoeaV^Uiat the whole has not ooaoe 
true. B 

W'hilt* Yfe do well to rejoice tii^ilCipeace has been oonoluded with 
our pimcipal adversatj, it must^^ be foigotten that half a doaen 
peace treaticb remain yet to bf signed, and that, aoooiding to a 
Bntodi Genet.il| at least a^^^re of minor wuis are still in 
piogresb in \'axioab parts of / lie Continent and the Middle East. 
Mobt disquieting ib the/ couditioa ot Europe, where tho 
rumbling ot insurreetiom bwells in lueiiaemg ctescetido irom 
uearefit woht to iarllie^ cast. Iguonng oui own industrial 
troubles, of which wo ii£'e not yot f^on the w'orst, France, owing 
to A \nnet\ ol causebrMithc high cost ol Iniug, fbod bCLtcity, 
iiuciupiouneiit, and jx>^"icai diHieiuiiei is m that mood of deep 
which has so ojhcii m iui hislorv jtiosaged aociil lonvul- 
sioii. bdid to hi houejcuiiibed with llolblio\*ism; Gennany 

is hoeihmg with p.ijMoiutc diM'oiiteiit. ilunguiy is under a 
\ioient lorin oi SoMef inii , not oul> the l>alk.iii Stati's, but all 
the little States newi\lieateJ oi in coursi* ol < leation aie hghting * 
JUuseiia lb still engiill/l in anaich} ami ehaos, ami, to crown the 
dismal tale, tain^ and disiase uic stalking tliioiigh pojnilations 
aheady demotaJ^d 1>\ jaotracted waiiaie 1 oinpiicatcd as the 
pruhlems ol i:uto[H. wiie Ine jtaib ago, tbe\ have btcoim* 
iiiiiiieusuiably mote uaing to the iiiter\enuig events It luwci 
hcioie, luAiikiiid has h ined the Ith^on that *'war is » game m 
wbieli both bides lubC 


In laie tii umAainplod eian atenation of dithuilties and 
fiensCK, what contnbiitioii d(»es iho Tiiatj ol ViiMillcs make to 
ilu woik of ofMiiiaJ {Ueihoatiuir* In r^tinning to this subject 
I Wig'll to ill) o as a lonsinii'lne, and not a di^tiuetne, critic 
In tbt jiicsent dts|Hiati state oi rurojK* il would be not onl> 
uiijiatnoticbul ciimiijal iii hii\ man to do or hay anything designed 
to irnjNdc Ol pitjiidicf tlu ‘•eltlenient winch is ho iin]>cnouslY 
iicedtd Thcis-jius it •>1 ki nn t(M> laige, t(x> ^i^noiis, too heavily 
v\<jghted with jK>Nsibilj|jf . ol cm! or good to be dbciiSHetl in a 
fKiu and (aptioiis spnii Mouo\oi, kiiowmc something oi the 
ditfisulticb by which the lliitish and Aiiicncuii delegates were 
beset 111 then en(ka\om reach n tolerable readjustment, 1 bold 
that the utmost allow am < iiiiist he made by those who see diib> 
a|>|iomtcd that the wlioh of the Fonrleen Pennts liavn not been 
maintained in llieir cutiicdy. All 1 would do, therefote, is to 
[N>mt to cerium diteclion^ in winch the treaty heems capable 
of improvement in such a manner as to make mure certain the 
secunty and permanence of peace. 
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fimoenly au 1 would "tiAjtiaw my ooDclnsimib to be wrong 
Hid my apprehensions gKBdlesH^l believe that wo are not 
goi^ the right way to eidSthe ooRiai oo-operation of Germany, 
which is so much to bo demd, in the grave and urgent teak of 
straightening out a crookeAnd disordered world. We have 
imposed upon her^a treaty inMving the most drastic, far-going, 
and complit*ated nieasares of^midiment, reparation, restraint, 
and control that ever figured international document. The 
|)rc-Kiip£ioKition of tins treaty andv the treaties still to be signed 
IK that their iirovudons rest on foreX and tliat, if neccBsary, force 
will be used to coni£)cl tlic obser^nce of them. The pre- 
KiippoBilioii is fallaciouh; and the reT^n is not simply that, in 
the cliaotiu htsito ot Kiixujh', there is n(^{ toree enough to go round, 
uucf tJitit the iiatiuii^ hy which thi,^ force would need to he 
admiuihtend will uo\tu* again go to wu^to make good the failures 
of statesjiiaiisliip, hut that force alone. e\cn li available, would 
tao\e utterly ina(ie<|nnte to the tusk oxi^'cted ot it. If the peace 
jh to h(» seeiiic and real it must, in thei^inst n>sort, be stay^ on 
tlie iiaitual goTKl-wiii and couiidenet* ol all the (lovemments and 
nations which aic |>arlieb to it. whether they be friends or 
eiii mies. That ijuu> not hi the rlcH'tnne ol the “old diplomacy*,*' 
hilt It is the only doctrine to which the woi*^ will listen to-da:y. 

Tlieic no ignoring the stioiig and growing feeling, which is 
ciinrined to no (>arty, <'lash, oi condition of sra'ieU, that the treaty 
to winch iJcrinuin's signaturt Ini'- been required loo much 
legHtd to the p.ist, tiK» little to tlu* tntiin*. (lermany had to be 
ItunislicJ, itnd luiniKhod in t\einplary tashioii: ol that there was 
MOM'L anv qiit^^tioii. Tl^re was uKun for diflorencic* oi opinion 
onl\ touching the spirit ol hei piiiiislinieiit : w*bcther it wus to he 
that oi Portland ot 11oistul< punishment ndministered on merely 
repressiM* or on leiorinatne pniici]>Ies. Viiquestionahly the 
J^iitliiiul regimen haci Ihhmi chosen, and if that regimen is to be 
earned out to the last extrciiu‘ there w'lll ho certain iniM'hiei as 
socni the ptisionci is hK»st* and * on hi^ own *' again. 

Chic would lia\c welcomed in the treaty more ol those “British 
ideas'' of whiidi Mr. Gladstone one* sfKike as connoting a large 
luid generoiiH \iow of hiiinan ndatioiwliips—the view which Mr. 
Balfour no doiiht hud in mind when he r<»ferred recently V) the 
" Eiiglish-H]X*aking inethcHl of looking at the great nffairs of 
mankindand which he rightK desiTibed as “of infinite value 
to the freedom and pnigress oi the world.” Principles which 
ever Hinct^ 1871 the whole non-Gennun world has condemned 
and exporatod ns evil and repnlsLie, ha\e unhappily been giien 
a new lease oi life. 

Tbe world has been in a slate of war for five'—^nay, for fifteen, 

G 2 
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if ifot for fifty years, living constant numaoe of cateh 

tropfae, like an Alfm villago unal*^he avalanche. To-day it 
cinves fckr a dmble staite uf4>6aoe.\ fet the suspicion is wide¬ 
spread that its forces, military, poli^at, and eoODOiniei are once 
more being mobilised for new jealo^es, new hatreds, new feuds, 
new struggles. Jt is not the faoPof the Bsitidh delegates, of 
coarse, that the trcaiy has reoeiw its present form—the remark¬ 
able apofogta of General Smutsi^r his action in signing, tlioogh 
he dues not agree with it, is eyf iirther proof of this—yet the fact 
reuiainb that it gives to Germany no hot)e and no fair outlook. 
For that reason, howe\er, i/givea no hojx' to the world, and as 
it stands the world will never settle down under it. 

In a previous article* Jjidrew attention to some of the iiioi'e 
berious international dan/rs which are likely to arise oub of 
the teriitonal stipulatioubTl the treaty. Ihit momentous re^xsr- 
cussions of a diflerent kmd are equally certain, some of tiiciu 
intimately affecting ouJ own national lite. (i\iHsation, we 
hox>e, has been saved forlthe xveseut, but already wc can see that 
in many respects it will nenceforth be difforeiit from wliat i1 has 
been in the pest. Our social system lies in the crucible htdure 
our very eyes, and the ec*onomic aiul [lolitical trunrifcmnatioiib 
which will rebult in the end be e|x>chsl. Already the effect 
upon the attitudf^F labour to the rest of MK'icty is uphetting all 
existing political x^obtulatcs and calculations. It cuiiiiot be dciiicnl 
that the treaty has proved a rude rebuff to the awakened and 
liberated masses of Genuany, and that labour throughout tlu* 
world so interprets it. Jt is a fact ui treiiieiuioiH higni|icance that 
wherea*- five yearb ago the working classei^ everywhere joined hand^ 
in a struggle foi the overthrow* oi Old Germany, as |ieri$onilied h\ 
her autocracy and miijtaribm, they are tiMhiy organising resiMujire 
to a jicace which they regard ab iiieiinciiig to New Cieriiiany as 
fierhonified by her tnuinphant dcmociacy. Jjnbfmr sees in the 
treaty merely a dreary rejietitiou of the diplomatic* sett lenient s 
of the past; it hears much about transfers of territory and 
population and the shifting of |)olitical and economic jxiwer, but «t 
misses those ** teiinb ot broad-visioned juhtK*e and iiicrey and 
peace" of which J^eHid^iit Wilson hjKike in one of his later 
spoectess; it fears also that, in the absence of Hafeguards of which 
there is as yet no sure promise, thib jieace is not going to make 
the world safe for democracy,'* but rather to hand it over 
to the power of a new and w'orK* system of inilitarisni, into whoso 
toils may l>e dragged peoples' whose hapinness and pride it has 
hitherto been that they have oscajied the galling yoke of the 
Continental military system. 

(!) FoBTKioRXLy llfcviiw, July, 1019. 
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LetM not d0O5hB 
of ttui wair M 
oggreamve power tfum 
for the oootnd 
flee ui ihe jieer fatm ie d 
labour party* togetlier wil 
over-increaring degree of 
middlo-clase Libecelum whidi 


^tegeoieed labour is coming, out 
more aelf-oonacious* more 
aud it*ia making a Ixdd bid 
polSgr. What wa idmll inevitably 
at, world-wide eonaolidatbii of tlie 
gravitaiion to its ranks in an 
|t8 from that aeotion of advanced 
kept its faitli in ideali^ during 


the last few years of trial, wheikioral courage has so diligently 
cultivated the retirement of Wmsworth’s modest violet. 

Already we have a fnretaste of wh^ is in store for us. Germany 
has often been reproached in the& past for having 'inflicted 
Rocialism upon Europe The war haii brought Social Democracv 
into power in that country for the time in its history, and 
the iieace terms will unquestionably»'^>ring into operation appli¬ 
cations of the Socialistic pnnciple Var transcending anything 
that could hare been anticipated five^ years ago Merits and 
dements are alike relative, and in the piescncc of uhat is vaguely 
called Tiolshevism Socialism lias become a doctrine almost of 
ultra-respectability.^ In Germany far-going measures of '* social- 
iMition" have been foreshadowed in relation to mines and 
electricity: and other spheres of enterpnse now controlled by 
l>rivate capitalism will no doubt be appropriat'd as circumstances 
may require. What is being done in Germany is being imitated 
in <»ther parts of the uorld We see the effect in our own country 
in the demand of the colliery workers that coal and its exploita¬ 


tion shall be nationalised, and had not the Gosernment of its own 
motion decided to exerciKO a wide i*ontrol over the transport 
s\htein there would not have l>ecn wanting strong labour pressure 
with a view to State action there likewise These new departures 
mav he good or had, but that they are part of a great transition, 
of which only the beginnings have yet been seen, cannot w'cll 


l>e doubted. 

Nor will refKTcuRsion l>e wanting in the domain of constitu¬ 
tional life. Those of us who are old-fashioned monarchists have 
looki'd on with as much amaaement as apprehemdon while 
experienced statesmen hare applauded and connived at the 
doctrine that ancient empires may be overturned with wi little 
ceremony as though they were apple-barrows, and immemoriar 
sovereignties be dragged in the dust, for mere considerationB of 
military tactics. The doctrine is a dangerous one. Bepublican 
statesmanslup may do that sort of thing with impunity; it^ is 
different in monarchical States. Of tlie few monarchies which 
still remain in the world—do we ever reflect how few they are?— 
none, happily, is more securely rooted in popular affection than 
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that q{ oar land. NeivarthdeH^ dmbtfnl nudom to t^jgb 
modern democracy that the larinciidea of poUtieal 

ocdar—tradition, hiatocioal continia^ ^gitunicm-ssan be ignored 
and oast afdde ^likc expMef aaiom of Pythagoiaa or Cardan. 
Let republics talk tefmblktaiiiBm, f/* it » their right md dul^; 
but in the British Empure it is aliy^-sighted policy to propagate 
the idea that while manaicby i^fiood for us we are p^ectly 
juatifiod in oon.']>iring for its ov^hzow in oilier countries; and it 
is un{durdonah 1 e bhndne<ui to/ip(K>He that the transference of 
masses of ivople from one jrtitein of goroniment to another 
inthout their assent being ^ed—-as the munarchists of Prussia, 
Austria«and BusKia to tlie of Poland--cannot endanger, 

or at least picjudice, the Anastic tradition in our own country. 
The Tiionaichical principle A one and iiuliMsible: ueaken it in one 
place and it is wedkened e'^^ryuhcre, foi its greatest strength lies 
not in sanctity but m soixHment. To tciU'h the democracy that 
monarchy can claim no higher sanction than diploma tic oi mill- 
tar>’ expediency is iriHinj; of a dangeious kind, uhicli mn> one 
day cost us dearly. 

Tn the prevailing tem|kT ot HurofK* the iiiosi Iwifiefiil but is tlu- 
existence of the League of Nation^ It is Iriie that without a 
peace that has a tolerable chance of eiului\iiR*e the League will 
never differ in ch^iutoi and piir|)Ohe from the armed alliance 
of whicii it IS the olt*>priiig, hut (oi tli«U reason tlu^ assocuuted 
L'owers w'ill alnuist certamU be comfHdled ttj lecoiisider senoiHl) 
the first finihlied ptodiut ot the Pans t oiihreiice, with a view to 
the early re\isiitn of such proMt*ionh as can Im> shown to ooulain 
elementh ol dangei ui to afioid CKcuMiui for net'dlcMS liictioii. 
ITappily the question oi n^M^joit i^ not 4 >iie ot iiieiel> academic 
mterebt. and the Mlif^d (loxeriunent-. tbeiuscdxes have ssud so. 
T refer to the Note of Juiu Pdth lu which tiu\\ remindtHl the 
Crerraan delegates that th« toaix ^of Versailles) creates the 
liiacFiinory for the peaceful udjiHtincni oi all inteniatiuUiil 
problems by discussion and <>onsi>iit. and wlicrebx the settlement 
of 1919 itself can Im' inofiiiu^d iiom tiiiie to tinic to suit new facts 
and new conditions us they aiise." 

Perhaps the most mgeiit (|uestioM that <-uUh for reconsideratiqn 
18 that of the admisaion of (leriiiuny to the League, stnoe tlie 
revision of the treaty without free negotiation with the piiiicipal 
party to it would lead to no satisfactiax tesuff. It is obvious that 
Germany cannot be admitted at a moment's notic*e, hut the sooner 
the door is opened to her the better for her and for all countries. 
Those who object to her admission argue that she could not be 
trusted to keep her word. While understanding this doubt I do 
not cdiare H. I believe that the exchange value of German 
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traHj l4edgm and |MM«nifew^ «Ifrioiably in the neaj: 
futave* tboogb it may not mgm mudi imr in our generation. 
Not only may it be aeanmemM a|raii^'a aBure henceforth 
will be in mom honert handw^t in&eit, if not aoraite, would 
oonvinoe her of the danger w any fature breadi of faith. 
Germany would oertainly be ^ar greater danger outside the 
lioague than within it; outside ek would be able, if ao diapoaed, 
to intripie at oonirenienoe, whiflknaide ahe would intrigue at 
her peril/ for then ** The eommmMae of moat would hoid a 
fretful realm in awe." That an inAnnocaratised Gennan empire 
eonld not form part of a League free nationB goes without 
flaying, and at the present moment the (xmsHtntionfll organiflation 
of New Qermanv is still undetermined. Let us make it plain, 
howeaer, that directly Germany pats on the wedding garment 
rile will be welcomed to the feast, and t'e shall do ipuch to con- 
flnri the German nation in democratic ways. 

Tf in suggesting oiher directions in which the treaty might 
he reconsidered with advantage, T return to the territorial 
(|ueBti(ins dealt with in the last number of this TtFi^iFW, the 
reason is that it is these questions which constitute the greatest 
menace to future peace. There are two things which a proud 
mitsm will nluavs be prepared to maintain and if necesKiir, as 
liuman naliw is to fight for—its honour and its territory How- 
Mvei laree the ind<*innit\ which may he obtained from Germany, 
slic would ne\cr contemplate n war of revenge for the mere 
purpose of recovenng her lost milliards On the other hand, 
iiowever small the loss of territory which is hers hv ripht. there 
i*an never be* a certainty that she would rogaid its cession as 
final, and would not seek U> wrest it from alien hands when 
circiimsfancop changed to her advantage For that reason T am 
(‘onvinced that the Ticagii<» of Nations owes it to the world and 
the future that the Pedish question should be reopened, with a 
view to an adjustment which Indh Oemianv and Bnssia would 
l>o willing to accept. The stipulation that a pUhisaie sliall be 
taken in Upper Rilesia apd the treaty imposing upon the Polish 
Rtate obheationfl intended to safeguard civil nnd rcligiona rights 
and to protect alien nationalities and the Jews are evcellcnt as 
a beginning, but they do not touch the main issue It is .well 
known that there wan a moderate Polish party which would have 
been satiifled with a Rtnte of far less ambitiona proportkins than 
the one propoflcsl. and that this party has no faith whatever in 
the permanence or even long duration of the arrangementa made. 
That a different courae was followed ia due primarily to the 
attitude of France, obaeaaed by the fatuoua idea of an Eastern 
buffer Rtate; yet it is a misfortune that onr own Foreign Office 
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extremwta^ inatmd of £urteii«igl|(|^ oonustteb of tamfiMM mm* 
who would haw pKorarredfjieaa tM^tcury with* a toir froapaeft of 
Hociiftity to whdettlo eqmpristky with the cortaio hoatflity of 
the neighbouring States. A, 

All that we know of the oTenj^ which hate occurred in Pdand 
Hince the Aiouatice pnntt to^e wiad^ of delay in rariang 
effective the new frontier aijfpngementB. Inordinate territorial 
ambitiona liave l>een whette^k^diere; contiguone States have been 
invaded; iiiilitariam is rani^nt; intderanoe and persecution ate 
the portion of the Jewish ipinorities. The Warsaw correspondeut 
of thd T4men telegraphed a few days ago: “One cannot help 
feeling that it is a pity that so many young men who should be 
working on their farms or hnisliiiig their education are doing 
drill instead** This iniJitariBing 4if the new Polish Republic is 
nioie than a pity, it is a disaster, and unless it is checktMl Kasterii 
F.nroi)e may heconiu a shambles. 

One of the best things that could hapiien for Eufoih* and f(»r 
Poland is that Rii^^sia should speedily lecover strength and impose 
a resolute warning, “Another Poland, perhaps, but not this I** 
If this cannot be hojied foTi the next best thing is that the Allied 
Clovenimenis should defer the execution of their Polish scheme, 
so far at least ns Russia and Germnin are concerned, until the 
question of frontiers can be reconsidered. The Poles have 
waited a hundred ami fifty years fc»r national rebirth: it wtuikl 
not be an iiiiuntigated misfortune if the tinul deliinitatioii of the 
new State wert> deferred until it i*on)d be coiihiininiated in a 
calmer atiiiospliere a year or two hence In flic meantime Polish 
statesmanship \\<»uld be able to pruxe its capacity within a 
narrow range of res[Kmsibi1i(y. 

f)n the Saar Valley question J would make this ]iracticnl 
suggestion. The siipulation** for administration by an Inter¬ 
national Cuinnussion and fot a pJ^hisnte were admittedly adopted 
as a compromise to the Fiench proposal of pure annexation. A» 
M. Clenienceau piohably knows by tuiw that annexation is 
impossible at any lime, and a»t tlie suhstitationary arrangement 
is everywhere viewed with deep disfavour, there would aeem to 
be np valid reason for retaining these provisions. It the creation 
of an extra-territorial authority is really necessary in order to 
guarantee to Prance the stipulated supply of coal, much more 
necessary is it that all German Government buildings and banks 
dioiild be put under similar control in order to guarantee the 
fulfilment of the financial provisions of the Treaty. Tf, Iwwcvcr. 
such a safeguard can be diqiensed with in the larger matterf it 
cannot be needful in the smaller. Tt is obvious that if Germany 
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vkMtA tha Vtmtf af VaJjflir in tagwd to a oompaiatiTUy 
ittfigiiMkiitrt qpflrtioii like IjflhuMr Ae would tear 

the whole dcmfoeiit lo jiieK I urge, therelovB, that the 
creaticm o£ the leMuifMeahiM whidi ia to teach Praeeia how 
to adminiater her itoeady wdently administered towns and 
vinages still mote perfectly ^^uld be postponed* If the ex- 
pldtation of the oo^ mines pnajMs smoothly and harmonioasly, 
why set up at all a totally uiAcessary super-authority, *which 
could only create ooufusion and n^d friction where it need not 
exist? If these provisions were to disappear nobody would be 
.the loser^ and not only Glermany but the whole world wqpld say 
“A good riddance 1” 

Ruch a 69 liition would have a material advantage of great value 
ior Wance. Everyone with knowledge of the subject is aware 
that the Saar coal is not the great need of France; this coal is 
inferior in cpiality, it is bad coking coal, and it is, therefore, 
iihelesfl for her iron and steel industry. The revisiou of the Saar 
Vallc} IMTOvinonb in the way suggested would make it possible 
lot Fiance to obtain, if so disjxv^'d, pait of the roal she requires 
iroiii the Saar and the rest from tlie Kulir basin, an arrangement 
which the Gentian delegates have already proposed. 

1i is not nec'cssary to repeat the arguments already advanced 
fioni the international standpoint agniust refusing Germany a 
share of colonial empire. It is, nevertheless, my profound con- 
Mction that if we try to keep Germany pennniientl> out of Africa 
we must ex]>ect t«i see her one day fighting her way back there. 
It IS inconceivable that Belgium, with a }iopu]ation of seven and 
a half niillioiiB, should have an empire of nearly a million square 
miles, that a decadent couiitr> like T’ortugal, with a population 
of •-i\ milhon'4. should have an empire ol 600,000 square miles; 
that France, wiiose fMipulatioii is decreasing, and which has never 
(tdonisetl at all in the true of the word, should have an 
empire of nearly five million square miles; while Germany, the 
thud greatest industrial country in the wm*ld, with a prolific 
|K>pulation of between sixty and s^^venty millions, should be 
dcximod to perjietiial exclusion from the ranks of colonial Powers. 
Those who hold that such an ine<juitable status cau last are 
welcome to their belief, but it is perilous to stake the •peace 
of the world upon a hypotliesis so slight. 

The answer to the common objection that German colonial 
adniinistratioii has lieen guilty of much cruelty ia tliat Germany 
does not stand alone in this respect—our Allies, Belgium and 
'Portugal, were recent sinners, and our own hands have not always 
been as clean as now—and that while not one of the Powers 
ever raised a protest against this omeHy until the war broke out, 
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the Gotnui Diot, mtim, Iprte prototMl igiiait it 
without oessati^ though whtp^^nto the old PurliUDentary 
tigime, not alwaye with el^t. Aj^or the effluiency of German 
oolottial goveroment, I would onw oall in evidence the reports 
published fnuu time to time by /ir own BVxreign Office, thtougb 
1 have a suspicion that some o^liese repmts i^l henceforth be 
permanently ‘'out of print.” 

One word more on this ^bject. Almost without a single 
exception, Germany's eolon^ were no man’s lond before the 
iK*capied them; not one was the result of conquest in the way 
that oiiT own colonial empire was founded. Nay, more, far firoQi 
invading the rights oi other white nations, she acquired these 
cotoiues by internatioiial treaties, mo-^tly with Great Britain, 
wlo reeoired valuable eciiuvalents, but also with Franco, and in 
one in^tauce with America At the close of a war, one of whose' 
most solemnly avowed puijioses was to re-establish the sanctity 
of iiitciLiationnl law and ogreeineuts, it is not <*onifortiiig to be 
told that these' treaties now mean nothing at all. 

When ill ldf)7 1 Hindu** told the liemse oi ('oiiiiiioiis that “nest 
to the destruction ol the enemy's sc.i |iower the i>esl jxilu'y that 
we could lollow xw>uld lx* to co]>tufe their eploiuox,” Ko\ asked ; 
“Was, aiiiiexatioii the puriK>«*i» ol the The qiiestion 

come*' baeL to n*- after a hundreii yeais, and the answer is that 
when this coiaitii entered ii|k)ii the war it declared heloie <t4)d 
and all the world tluit it sought no MdfisJi objecd My suggestion 
here H that ujK>n b<>i Miiini'^sion to the licagtie oi Nations Uei 
maii\, loo, should lia\c a siiurc in the colonial mandates Ijook- 
mg to the iutnrc, I am ('onfident that it would be to our iiitereM 
to make way foi her In the partition ol (lerniHiiy'H colonies 
Ennlutid. to um* an melegunt phiase, lia^ “done herself well" 
—|forhaps too well ioi her {vrmaneni comiort and health. Those 
who behe\e, hc»wever, that our Mlies are as satisfied as ourndves 
with srrangementH hi gicatly to our advantage would do well 
to read the coiiiiiieiit*^ U|Hm the siibjeid which have spiieared in 
the French, Vtaliiuj. and i'mmi the Vmericaii li our present 

fnends cnticisc* iis mi liedy now, hefoie the sigimtures to the 
first tnaty of coiwhihI and ficaw au dry, wliat iniiy he eXfM*cted 
wdieft the bloom of tlie alliance has woin oil and new* meu come 
ufjoti the*]jolitical scene to whom thc' (u*h and obligations of the 
present hour make no over|K)wering upiieal? It is hard for 
individuals, and hIiII harder hir nations, to renounce advantage, 
but there are times when ronunciution is a gain as well as a 
merit, and this is such an oncasioci. To forgo for the sake of the 
w*or]d*8 future tranquillity, if not ftir the sake of equity, part 
at least of the great accession of empire which has fallen to us, 
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would be to Uto np to*tlftjg||Ct dictom of Pitt, utteted after 
Ttufelgw: ** England hcrndf byJier epertkma; 1 hope 

ahe will save Europe by hISezunpe.’* 

As to the eeonomio stipntionB of the Treaty, I would only 
flay that they diould be bixv^t into complete harmony with, 
and be strictly limited to, tbe'my purposes which can justify any 
interference in the internal of 6ermany--the exaction 

from her of a due indemnity anathe needful adjustments* which 
will be required by the territoml changes when these have 
received their final form. It is clear that some of the stipulations 
have no bearing whatever upon these purposes, but are* deliber¬ 
ately intended to cripple and im])Overish further an already 
broi^u and demoralised nation, to press German> back into the 
position of a third-class i\>wcr, to side-track her, to compel her 
to fight again for a place, no longer in the sun, but at hebt ui the 
shade, in face ol the iiiobt fearful odds which ever confronted a 
people. Most certainly that is not the uay in which the Biitisli 
and AinerK*UTi delegates regard the Tn^aty, but it is the view and 
exjieetation of Frunee. The Figaro ib one of the most responsible 
of F'rcnch journulh, and it wiites. “When '^pecialibts come to 
exaniiiie closed} tlie Nininglx-woxen tiS'^iie of huuncial obligations 
inij)OM>d on the encin}, and the fiue-s]iuii ineslies ol these clauseb, 
they will n>ulis<* that they constitute a temhle net from which 
dernmn} Ciin no>er ehcaiM\ liowevei much she may try, beeaube 
hhe will be kojit within it b\ the alliance between the United 
States, (ireat Bntuin and France” That 'liew may do for 
bVance, but it will ne\er satisiy England noi. I am confident, 
\merica, who, with her laige and iiifinential Teutonic fiopulation, 
simply dare not Uy\e o]>en a festering wound in the German 
body politic. Wluit is it but llu‘ spirit o\ bUKHUthirsty General 
Blumenthal r* Jinws? llwali how that hard old soldier wrote 
of France in his diur\ undci date K<'biuar\ *Jltli, IS71. when the 
war was over * “The heatcii eiieiii} mu'*t be so bled that he will 
not be able to t\*o again for a hiindiiHl \ears, chains mubt be laid 
about him lo prevent linn tiuiii khui thinking of revenge.” 

Tt should and will be the object of AngbvSaxou statesmanship 
to see that the iHxinomic stipuLitions are restricted to their 
legitimate jmrposc, and are not invoked on liehalf of a policy of 
strangulation against Gerinan} : und the best way of assuring 
this would be to lighten whaUwer measures can be shown to be 
unnecessarily smere or lo harass and inifK^de Germany’s efforts 
to recover her credit, her lost commeivial standing, and her 
shattered prosperity. To do this is our interest no less than our 
duty. Two policies aro open to the Allies: either they may try 
delibenitelv to keep Germany jKior and as a consequence obtain 
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cohreBINmdil^[Iy Utile in the ehjr hi iiWeBuittiaej or tluij nmy 
place no obetecba in the way cl l^jocmomic revi^ end cbtBia 
ooneqpcnidin^ they oannot do is to 

toJhw the first of theae pdiideB yet aecim the eituitages 
of the second. The first peoplerebel against conditions of 
ezoesslve hnrdiness would be thniniUions of the toilers, and in 
their lesistance they would hm the active sympathy of their 
comrades in ether lands. We^ave learned to take seriously the 
menace of **general strikes." us be careful lest in its passion 
for solidarity Labour should become indoctrinated with the 
alluring idea of world-strikes, and convince itself that its collec¬ 
tive interests can best lie served by mobilising its forut's for 
bystematic warfare against society. 

A critic of my earlier contribution to these fxiges on tlie 
lYealy of Versailles objivted—^if it uus an objection—that 1 
"look mainly to the future " Kather 1 look altogether to the 
future, whose interests arc lor me absolutely |mramount. In one 
of Cxomweirs s])eeche8, than which there exists no better reading 
to-day for those who hold with Hurke that fKilities should lx* 
"morality enlaigcd," there taviirh ii iwssage which applies with 
singular appiopriateness to the prcM'iit situation. It is the 
speetdi with which the rrotei*ior ojiened the llanhones Parlla- 
inent of 1053, after the Revolution had l>een fought to n finisli. 
The conditions which he had to meet were buhstaiituiUy thorn* 
which face iib to-day, except that hm prohleins were mainly 
national, ours Ixith national and interuational. While determined 
that the nation should "nsip the fruit of nil the blood pnd treasure 
that had been s|x*nt in tins cause,” he >et added: "I think 1 
may say for ni\heif and my ielUju-ollicerw that wt* have rather 
desired and studied healing nnd Iwking forward than to rake 
into sort*'* and to hx»k hackw'uifi.” And later he 8|)oke again of 
the urgent task of thi» day as "healing and settlement." "lt*8 no 
fault," he said, "to aim at |)orfeetion in M*ttlcmeni." 

Healing, settlemf^nt^ holing fortcardl Therein lie the secret 
and the essence of siipteiiic siateMiiianship in thebe distracted 
days; everything else ib fallacy, coiinlerfoit, deception, futility. 
Passion, hatred, pre]iidicp->thew* ha\e swayed the world and will 
sway at in all ages; but they have never healed a wound or dried 
a tear; they have never inspired men to the highest and best that 
IB in them; they have never helprd ntankind forward. The world 
has had an experience of the horrors of war which will never 
coase to haunt the memories of the generations now living like 
an ugly nightmare. Still it is in the throes of an agonising 
travail, and we know not whether the result will be a living birth,' 
Nir of proiuibc, or a nioriHtroiis abortion. lYmco Treaties, 
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1>«gtteR of Notioiu, sod YJcleo^oiQM will not fom and aanure 
the'fotnw. At iMttoin ti^^imld’a gnat aoa^ tiw need of 
now idoala. '*BeforinaitM»|nll be |mv beat aBconty,** Oromwell 
told the Bariiament in onraf the q)eeches already cited : he 
placed it before “foioeB, irah, watchinga, posta, strength.” 
What is neeeastry in tKn nation is that ail its civk 
relationa shall be reorganised «V nliat may be called a “peace 
footing its party life, its con^ptions of patriotiam, its %dnoa- 
lional and eccloaiaHtural ageiK-iraTAnui the like; what the indi* 
vidnal needs is an outpouring of faith m mankind and his own 
better nature, distrust of which is tlie secret of halt the bitterness 
and suspicion which would (leriietiiate, in a state of peace, the 
corroding hidrit of war. In our dealings with the enemy nations 
and'pre-eminently with Ornnany, we cannot and bhould not 
forget the past; but neither slioukl we allow the past to obsess 
us to the exclusion of concern foi the future. If we want a 
durable peace, we must be pre[Mircd to pay the price, and part of 
the price will be conciliation, now or latei Let us, then, stretch 
conciliation to every safe and lawful limit, not for the enemy's 
sake, but for our own and the woild’s sake, leaving the rest to 
the “Power not onrM-lves that makes for nglitcoosness." It is 
the most that we can do for the days that lie liefore and beyond 
ns, bnt it is also the least that wc should do. 

WlLMiVI irvRBTTT DVWSOX. 
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TTtR 'rakA'H'^NJ) (4EKMANY. 

Thb Peace Treaty with (lerinatwhua receive a oonsulemble 
amount of uufatouiable cntici»^ii/ Some have complained that 
the tenna imixited ii)Km (Tcmuu^'were unduly lenient, and others 
that thej \\eje 5»c\eie.^hal the Peace of Vc^rhailloR was 

not a i)euce b} iiiutiitil (oiikuiI, but was ua ungenerouK pt*iu'e> a 
peace of vengoanee, and a |)eae6 of \iolence which humiliated 
(rein aif\, and which ineMtably would lead to another war. For 
insta icp, (feiieial Smuts said, in a stdtenieiit which W’ss piibbalied 
immediately after the signature of tl'e Peac«% and which created 
a good deal of HUiMtion - 

** 1 have signed th» (VSiC za>t litMflURik I coiwidtr it a sAtufih*! m 

document, but beiau<4* it is uiiiier«tiv*l> ue<efAnn tiMW* the aar. , . 

'* The promiM vi tht ri«>A iif». ib< Mttnn ot th* xuat liuinaii ideals (ur 
which the p ople^ ha\i shid tiu t h! nl iiiid thni tytu^ii* ^tlut, th«« 

fulAlment thtir H^piiatif ns tmanb a tun inteni.iti tml oid*i and a faior, 
better world are not anton lu «ln^ and Mil nrvt lie nntitn in 

Iraaties, . . There are ^ riituiAl sntl iinnds uhi'h aiII te\iM<iii 

There aie giiaraateea laid dturn ul uh w* ii'l Ik p» will m ii hit f iiind ciiit i i 
hatmon\ vntti the ntu p«Rtffi' • injMi mi iiiiinutd i <ui !• iiii i 

inemiea. Tliere ininishiiirnl« i ).k 1 utti \iy wi st of whnh a lalin 7 
mood ma^ yet prefer to pa’«s thr «pt‘ir,>i >f nli'iii n TIhi* ut 
«tipiilated ah«eh eannut h< xirtnl w th ut coo* th iiiilustrml 

re\i\a} of Fiirope and \hith i* w 11 >>( in th t all t oiid«r ni< ** 

tolerable and nmdtrate.'* 

Of {oiiisc the PtM(c Trcai\ has w«ak x|N»ts, but that is onh 
nutui.it It was drawn ii)> b\ i.i1hbl** bumaii benign who horusth 
cudeavoiiii^l to icconcih and hninionisf us far as was fnishible. 
the almost irictoncilablc ainl xci\ insistent dciimiHU and ah))iia- 
tionsdf a nniidK'i of States Ilowetei, (he fact that tin cvtreinmts 
in the two f)p|)Osite rinijif- nre eijiiulU dissatisfied with the Treat} 
stipulations si^eins to indicate that the statcmiien at Ver^illes 
have Mtrceedcd in htccniig t\ judicious and sane middle coursi* of 
moderation between the extiavagunt and the practi<*Hi, and that 
they have in a large measure sum*edt*d in t*oini>ining aimtinient 
and rdhliani, the desirable with the {Kissible. 

After all, only a war which, owing to mutual exhaontion, haa 
ended in a draw can t>e closed by a peart* of underatanding and 
of mutual roiiReiit. Sticli a [leare is iiiijMissible in a war which 
haa led to the complete di feat of one of the antagoniatn. Hia- 
torical exfierienre and cotniiion senn^ tell hr tliai no military and 
warlike nation which liab grown great tiy Rnrceagfiil war, and 
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wbiah po o i BMe g fizmly f9tfbU$bm siiliMcy traditkmB, such as 
(Mrmiuiy, ever fovgeta or fdUi^a dofoat, however deserved, l>iit 
rttnvee to reverse the vecdiotk^tf^ b&a nioceesfulfrar of revenge, 
(is estahhehod ebaracler maSs it ir^ioeiible for such a nation to 
cemeiude With ita victor s a^<K*e of agreement, l>e it ever so 
generous. No nation, not ovc\ the most (Msareful one, ever oou- 
bents to lobe its great positioimn the ^orld by militaiy defeat. 
ronscqiif^nlK, it was absoli]telywr*(H,H,ii;^ to 4 one hide viitb Ger¬ 
many a of security. Tolw djfleretiti> uuuld havt^ been 

either cnnunal or suicidal lolly. 

It ih etis> to he genoious at other |)eopleV ctmt It would, 
Iterhtips, have lM*en iiossihle tor Great Hntaiii and the •Vniied 
StaWs eonihined In nhubt^ th 43 ir i^redouniianre b\ indacmg the 
iiatic^ns anie 4 i and UMhOciateri with them t 4 > sign a pt*n(*e nioie 
favourable to iteiinani Such a ihmcc wtiuld 4 *t*rlainl\ not hait* 
satibhed (fennaiii, tun it would h.i\e gia\(d\ dibsaiivluHi En^«Lmd'f« 
Miles, the natKiii*^ winch treiiiiain liad attarkisl The non-Anglo 
Saxon nations haxe Mitltied iai iiioie 1>\ the wai than 

ha\e lilt I lilted ^tiiicb iiul (neat ihiiain, ind tlni wiaild have 
(unit' awiiv fioin the t’late ( nn,.ies**i witli tin hitler Ji^ding ot 
leiving h(*4Ui 4 Ii(ai4*d anti mhbr(I t»i htutavt *1, h\ then (iiitiuih in 
WHi lit me a in kmis isac wlnh not sitihfving Ueiiiianv, 
iiu^'ht lm\e piepaieti tin* wav hu in iiiU-\nulivSa\(iii iilluiice 
iu'atiiHl bv (Miiiianv \x tin (tt \ leiina I ngland ind 

Hiisma ttcMltnl dct 4 *:it 4 *<l Kiaine with tin ntino^t penei4»Mt\ The 
(luiins oJ foi icriitonil and tinancnl 4*t>in|)tii'««itioii at the 

<oM ol the French met v\tth chttiiinneil (i)i|K>**)tion, and 

tilt* etin*«i* 4 (iicnei ihat the I'ln^Miaii'* <(in*'id« i <<1 thenistlve** 

tleiraiiileil hv ijiiglainl That iiiav he mh-ii tioin tin wiiting'i «•! 
iinidenherg. linn Inddr. Sttiii. i>hi( hei. (uu in Ibiueloith 
I'ruhsia K hHtonam. vuiicm*^. iinl Hlatc Mm n in Id np Ihigland 10 
obloqiiv iiml conttinpt 'Dux inver lniLive 4>i ic»rgt>t 'llu'V 
createtl the legend that 1 n.land tuivied PtiinMa and ^tiove to 
keep her down riin^ a UhIuu <*1 h.itud ot Fngland .iio^e whn h 
grew fi4Hn tltsailt* t<» tUvach*. nnl whnh cnlininatetl in the attac*k 
<»f 1911 and III the ln*n/nd loathing id the l''iigliNh i^eople by 
which It vxan aceomiHimei]. 

In the opening st*nt< in*eb of gieat s|)4wli of .Inh tlid. 1919, 
Mr 1iiii>il G4*oig4^ 4h*M*nhed llie thaiiieter of the IVsee Treaty 
in the foliiiVEing woids-— 

' The laKt timc^ J hail Uii> np|xttiimti «d uiltlimsjnc ilu* 11 nw uptn tint 
Tifsitv, itH mam otitluien had httu T \ii*iM«4l th*fi to oall it a 

but,a Tt(*ai\. 1 adhii< hi that d «>11 Th« t im** aro. in 
Riaux timUc ttmi<i to hiip(v«i uinai x tounirv T •! hh viiit the 

«ihti‘h it roqint*^ Kiillmon Uirilxl n<>ildhAi( Ik on tin (uns «fiit*nr(«b 
if ihi'> had aiiore^pd. . . /' 
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TtKkDi^ the term* of the e|ip<«i’ tBrvttde to Oer* 

nuoiy and to the Oenmiis-—itfor e greet oohnt^r 
which thought itself inviiioibh aud dT out otnnipoleBt io be utteiy 
ddtoated-4hev are undoiibtMly juft, atthough they ace stem. 
Moreover, candour ciouiicIb one X<i say that the justice of the 
^Creaty is tempered with mon'V apd ooosideratioD. Its stipule- 
tioDB demand three things: Vi n|>eu8ation, punishnientf and 
set'iirity. l.et us »of)anitcly eoi^der each of them. 

The uatioiis attacked by tie^iany were justly entitled to com- 
[ieii>ation in'full. The daimige inflicted hy the war is absolutely 
iiumeasiinible. The value of the human lives destroyed and the 
loss ari*ung through men having l>een crippleil or invalided for 
life cannot be computed in terms of money, and equally un- 
mr isurable is the damage which the entire social fabric of .the 
world has received owing to the shock of the war. Civilisation 
has been shaken to foutKlatkms. Anarchy and disordec 
threaten everywhere tla *sK*ial edifice. The world may ^llf^er for 
decade'^, and |ierha[>s for centuries, for the mud amhition of the 
(lermari people and of its nlIer^. In thoM' cirrunistances (Scr- 
many would have Ikvii treatt^d leiiientiv. Hiougii justly, had the 
Allied and AsscK'iated Powers ilenMnded inerely payment in full 
for the actual e\penM's due to. and arising fnuri, the war. These 
amount, including Itiisnia, in prohaMy alaHit £5^1,000,0100a 
sum which (lennuny might ct»nccniihl\ ha\e |Hiid in course of 
time ill the form of 'vrvices and «if thoM* raw materials of which 
she has an ahiituhinc*e, such c<sil, |H»tash. tiinher, etc. The 
Huhr cfialfield alone contains more than 2Uf>,tHN),ri<iO/)0O tons of 
coal, which, at tlic low price of KN (ht ton at tlie pit's mouth, 
would represent a value of t;]OO.tSK>.<H)0,(K)0. Apart from certain 
{jaynicnt** in kind which are 4-oinpiirnt]\ely trifling, Germany will, 
according to Part Q of the Treat\. apjairently have to pay only 
marks in gold- a >^11111 which is considerably 
smaller than the a4*tual war exfM^iiditiirc of Prance alone. It is 
therefore obvious that, as legards monetary nmijiCDsation, Ger- 
inan> has l>een treateil witlt the utmost leniency, with a leniency 
which is particular!} remarkable if we remember that she extorteil 
fniiii Prance in 1R70-71, in the form of an indemnity, contribu¬ 
tions requisitions, fines, c(»iifisc*ntioiis. etc., about £200,000,000, 
althougli her actual war expimditiiie hud amounted only to 
£51,2W,(X)0, ac<*ording to the lu'st Oeniian authorities. Mr. 
Tiloyd George said with excellent gfxxl sense on July 8rd, 
1919 

** If the whole eiwt of tbo war, all tha coato incurred by eveiy oountiy that 
haa been bwsiffht In IM wer by the eelfon of ((fumany, had bsen Ibiwn 
upon Amnany. it would have Wn in accord with evsry priaripls ut elvilitiHl 
jiirMpnidcnce 10 the world,*' 
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At wip^‘ ’GOmmy 1w off ttimaikably 

iMve b«i|^ lewwn to. otmi^ain of the 
generority ol their 'Btetein(te<BM^tM Gennaxiy (ff their pitUesB 
exaotio&B. ^ * 

The Allied and Aesociatad Poww have demanded in the Treaty 
not only compensation, but also pontohment, and they have given 
briefly, but in loll, their reason for demanding punishment, in a 
letter rigned on their behalf by M. Glemehcean and addreWd to 
CoOnt Bio^dbrif-Bantzau a few days b^ore the actna] ognature 
of the Peac6. This letter is one of the most remarkable and one 
of the most valuable documents ever published, and it is a matter 
of great regret that it has not been appended to, and included in, 
the actual Treaty, to which it would have formed a most valuable 
explanatory introduction. It is a pity that future generations 
may read the apparently severe penal stipulations of the Treaty 
of Versailles without knowing the reasons wdiich induced the 
Allies to insist ujxm stem and punitive terms. T would urge that 
the letter explanatory' to the. Treaty should be printed in conjunc¬ 
tion with that document wherever jxissible. It stated in burning 
phrases which sliould be knowm and remembered by future 
generations of Crormans and of their opiX)nents to the end of 
time:— 


"In view of* the Allied and Associated Powers, the war which began on 
August 1st, 1914, was the greatewt crime against humanity and the freedom 
of pcoploB that any nation calling itaeU ciriliaed has ever consciously com¬ 
mitted. . . 

" Germany’s rrsponnbiKty, however, is not confined to having planu(*d 
and started the war. flhc is no leas responeihlc for the savage and inhuman 
manner in which it was conducted. Though Germany was itself the 
guarantor of Belgium, the rulers of Germany violated, after a promise to 
respect it, the neutrality of this unoffending people. Kot content with thi«> 
they deliberatoly carried out a: series of promiscuous shootings and burnings 
with the sole object of terrifying the inh^tante Into submission by the very 
frightfulness of tbsir action. They were the first to use poisonous gas, 
notwithstanding the appaUing suffering it entailed. They began the bombing 
and longdisiauM ahelll^ of towns no military object, but solely fsr the 
pnrpoae of i^uoing the oionil of their opponents by striking at their women 
and ohUdrefi.. Th^ commenced the submarine eampaign with its piratical 
;; chaHsiige to.listttnaliQiial law aud its destruction of great numbers of innocent 
t iMwseAgen and sailom in mld-oeaan, far tram aueoour, at the meiuy of the 
L wind and wavsn and tha yat more ruthless submarine crews. They drove 
thousMfidi of men and vronMsi and ohiUnn brutal savagery into slavery 
In ioreIgBL jimdik allowed baibariflet to be praetlaed against their 

;ipriiml«m^cff whlcli tbe^nioet undviHsod peoplea would have leeoiled. 
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« 

Thi^ oonduet ai Gemuoqr is almott ^oiittBttnplpd in hiunaa hhikoy* The 
tunibW re< 9 (mubihty whi^ lies at b«r*doon can be seen u the fact that not 
leas than 7,000,000 dead lie buned in EuaM, while move than 20,000,000 
otbem oaiijr upon them the ewraoe ol* wounds end suffisElng, because 
Qonnany saw fit to gntiiy her lust for tjrrianp by resort to war. • • . 

** Justice, therefore, is the osily pos8ib^» basis for the aettiemeni oi the 
a»‘rountb ot this tetnbk war. Justice is what the German ]>elegation ask*! 
for and viya that Germany has been j^ihnised. But it must bo justioe for 
aU. Tlu.lL must be justice for the deajcland wounded and fot those who have 
been o-plianed ind bfleaded that ieorope mi^t bo freed from Prussian 
denpoUBni. Theic mubt be justice ^ the peoples who now stagger under 
wai debts which i^cetd i'30,(KK),000.(K)0 that liberty might be saved. There 
must be jiistic l irv those miUions whose homes aiid land, ahipa and property 
GrnAAii .savagerj haa spoliated and destroyed. 

' 71 is js wb> the Allied and Associated Powers have insisted as a oardmal 
featuie of the Treaty that Goimaiij must undertake to make reparation to 
tlu \ery uttermost of her powei, for iip&iatum fox wrongs inflicted is ot the 
fssdiec of justice. Tliat is ^^hy they insist that thofu mdisiduals who are 
mosi olcarl\ icsponsible for (urman aggnssion and foi thosi acts of barbanam 
and inhumanity ubieh have disgxactd fveiinan eiinduct ol the war must be 
banded o\(i to a justice whieh has not been meted out to them at home. 
Ibat tdu. IS \\h) Oennon.! must ->ubinii foi a iiw years to cfrtain aptcial 
disabilities and aiiaiiK'nunls (i«nnan> litih turned the mdustiies, flu 
imut-s uud tbt. mafluuii\ <>t uii,*blp(iuimg i mntneb, not dm ini' battle, but 
with the ddibemte and laUiilatid purji of enabling her own indiistnes to 
sei/e thill tnaikcts hi ton tbiu industni«s could recovex from the duustatiou 
thus wantoiils influtid up >n tlum 

fiiiiiianv lias dt spoilt d hi I luighbouis of rsc tithing she lonld iiiaLi use 
ol OI (ari\ awa\ (iciinaiu liiu. destio^ed ilu shipiimg ol all nation<i in the 
hyh St8s, wlutr tbt it ea uo ihame rf iisiui foi thin pas^iingtrs and 
iriws Tt IS fuU jiistipf that lestitutioii should be inadi and that these 
wronged pcopbs should bt ifigiiatdcd foi a tiiiu from tin compitition ot a 
iiiiiion whost mdistiiis lu inta^ and has* b m loitihid b\ intuliiiiiri 
strhn horn rciiipied ti*nitoues. If these things an hardships foi (Sermans, 
t1u*\ Btf liatdsbips which Germany has hrought upon hexsill. Homebods 
luuKt suffix tot the tonsequenccb of the war. Is it to hr (jirinaiis m tb>‘ 
jMOph she has wronged? 

hot to do justice tui all cnneeriicd would /ally leave the woild open to 
iiifth lalannties It the German people themselves, <ir any othex nation, are 
to b« diterrid from tollnwiiig the footsteps of Prussia; if mankind )s to be 
lilted out of thf belief that war for selfish ^nds is legitimate to any State; if 
the old era is to hr It ft behind and natuma as wi II as mdividuals are to be 
brought beneath thr leign of law, even it there is to be earlt reennciiiation 
and ^ipea^ement, it will be because ihost responsible for concluding the war 
have had the courage to see that jiistioe is not deflected tor the mke of 
convenient peac*e. . . . 

*Tfae Allied and Associated Powers therefore believe that tlie Peaea thes 
have propoeed is fundamentally a * Peace of Justice ' . 

The Allies consider that the punishmeiit of thoee who have bam prin- 
cipalty responsible for bringing so much misery and sofforiog upon the world 
js essential to jusface. Thev tegard it as no less chseniial as a deterrent to 
those nilem who mav seek to follow Prussia's example. If the world is to be 
eatabbfdied on a new basis, nafions, as well as individuals, ifinst be brought 
under the jHTialties required by the reign of law.** 
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m fMflti iMUR AKD amm, 

Mr. Jjkgd G«oi 9 a steM ju lik gvetl i f ee h on ihe Traoty >— 

**1 ttiiak It la cwraMal, if wan of iUa Idad an lo ba pvaranted in future, 
tbat thoM wlio are peraonaDy reapoosiblafletr them and bare taken part in 

plotling and planning them ahobld be held pmonally leapoiniUe. 

They onc^ to be fai^ reaponrible. !nierelon, we hare deeded upon an 
eioi^tioiial eouiaa. A pity it ia that it ia onseplioiiBl. If it had been done 
before there would hare been feweta^ara. Wa hare decided that the man 
who undoubtedly had the prime reapi fsibility for the war, in the judgment, 
at any rate, of tiie Allied countries, s^'rjuld ^ tried for the ollenoo he oom- 
natftfaA in breaking treaties whirh Iw wh bound in honour to reepcet,* which 
he was a party to, and b> that means bringing such homns upon the world. 
The Allied countries have decided, quite unanimoiialr, that the tribunal shall 
be an inter-AlUed one, and shall sit in Tjondon for the trial of the person 
supremely mponsiUe for this uar. * 

** OfBcera who are guilty of these things in a moment of arrogance, feeling 
that their i*ow/>r » irresistibU* and that thc>> may do as the;^ please, ought to 
be nikde to know in future that the\ will bo held persrmallv rcsp^inaible. 

“Justice ought not to be merelr t<*mpeiod by mercy, but it ought also to 
fie guided b^ wisdom. 

"It la said, * \re >ou not punishing (Wrmany for the crime of her nileis?' 
\Vi 11, I am son> to have to an«<wer ibia, but I must. If German} hod been 
eiimiuitted to tins war agaiiut the will oi he? people. T sa\ at once wo ought 
to hart* taken thot luto account in the teniis ot peac< Uut was that ao? 
'File nation a]i]>]ii\td. the nation appliiucKd Tlie nation had been taught 
to approve and applauil. From the Baltic to the Bodensee the nation waa 
and tnthuaiaatu behind tins t^iterpnse. It was not like the unity and 
enthusiasm oi France to repel an invader on French ami. Tt was an 
«nthufciahiii which was at it-* highest wlien Qctiuan tioops were marchiiq; 
tliroiigh Belgium. . . . 

“T should hsM been glad if it had Ik on possible to sa} that this was a war 
that bad i>een entered inir» against the will the German ptHiido, but it was 
tM>i. And, tlieiefore, in the terms it is essential that naticois sliould know, 
1 ^ tluy enter into unprovoked waie of aggioasion against their neighbours, 
wlwl ina} lie in store foi tin in wlun dofoiit falls iiiKin their arms.** 

If jnatioe is to rule the wvirld, if ^'ar is to ccaae to he the sport 
of kings and of ambitions leaders, there must be adequate punish¬ 
ment tor those who brin^i about war w'^ith criminal levity and for 
those who in w*ar act wiih*iitter disregard of the laws of war 
and of the laws of huipanity, which are respected even by savages. 
Bismarck himself toy^ with the idea that an International Court 
might be created to try and punish those responsible for war. 

In order to bring about a lasting peace and to prevent Germany 
falling upon one of her weaker neighbours, arrangements had to 
he made to aafoguard them against a German attack. With the 
object of establishing a lasting peace, the military and naval 
forces of Germany were reduced to a minimum, to a national 
police fon*e. Mr. Lloyd George stated in his great speech :— 

"’What arc the giiatrantew? The flmt the diaannaincnt t>f German}. 
The Gcrmaa array wan the foundation and coniemrinnc of Priwaiau polic}. 
You haig ^ aciattcr it, divpcnc it, dUarm it. to make it impowiible for it to 
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ooBw toN«Ui«r igiiii, to make it impowlbki to e^iiiip mh «a mmy* Hu^ ilfil 
■lap ira took wm to nduoa the GmMamy from 4,000|00(MC thiidK it woo* 
ftnnoi|y« to 10O,0QO—iqulto ademte lor tiio maiatonaoeft of thr paaoa In 
Oanaanj. Then otnno the queatitti irhether that annp ahcmld be a ^nntaip 
aittiy or a oooiienpt army. Tho Brltiah Delegation had no hmitation in 
pro^ng that it should be a voluntary army, nith long-term aondoa, and I 
vrill tell the Houv vrhy we came to that ooncluiiion. 

*'The firat pmpcaal nas that there dniuM be n cnowript aimy of 800,000 
man. That wooM have meant that ImO yean you might have had a million 
and a-half of treined nun in Germany, and in 90 yean you might have had 
8,000.000 armed IrainiMl imn. rveiyune knona. that waa, mure or Icaa, 
miihod li> uhiili tho amiy uaa created in Germany which overthrew 
Napuleon-^h.s i slant ttrm of service and pausing the yoiiGi of tlie nation 
aa npidly aa the} could through Gic machine. Thai, no did not think, waa 
disarming Germany. Thexefoie, ue strongly advocated a long*service amy, 
which 'voulJ leave the mass uf the population untrained and make it 
impoesible f<» Gonnany to raise huge armiea. even if they got someom ehe 
to eii'iip them. There was hIwr^r that possible danger, that, altliough the,\ 
might not be able to do il themsches, the\ might have been in alliance nith 
a«eountr> that could equip thtm. On the other hand, U the} had not got 
the trained nun. it \ti»u]d base taken time, at an> iatf\ to aecustom them to 
the use of arms." 

Another, and a moat potent, giiiirantee of |H»ace liea in 
Article 180 of the Treaty, awortliijg to which Germany niUHt dis- 
arm and dismantle all fortificnitioiis situated within a swine of 
fifty kilometres east of the Khine. 'I'lim nnfortifit^d rone is of 
the utmost imiiortance to Oeminny It contains in the north 
the gpreatest German coalfield with Rwn; aivnmd the pit»« lie 
the great iron and ateel works which ha\e lieen the main Roun*e 
of Germany’s military, industrial, and finani*ial power. Tlie dis¬ 
armed zone contains in the south a most imiKirtant chain of well- 
wooded mountains, the Blac^k Forest, which, if fortified, would 
be almost impassable to an arms owning to the narrowness of the 
vallejs and passes which lend tlnough it Thus Germany will 
have an open frontier tow aids the west Tn future her coal and 
iron distn(*ts will as much stand open to the French as the French 
coal and iron districts stood open to the Oennnns in 1914 That 
seems a fit retribution. However, it seems nnlikely that the 
French will abuse their |K»wer over Germany. They hove 
suffered too much in the w^ar 

According to the ffoymal Ojpcic/, quoted by Le Tempa on 
February 11 th, 1919, the effei-t of the war upon the population 
of France has been as follows in the 77 Deiiartments of the 
country which were unaffected hv enemy oecufiation 




Dirlh^. 

Deaths. 

1913 

. 


riS7.4i6 

1914 


I9IH,3!S 

647*549 

191fi 

.. 

887,006 

655,146 

1916 

*• • • 

815X167 

607,742 

1917 ... 

• ••• #1 

848xno 

013.148 




wbolty ioK:‘^my jii|^SU9i9ift-.% -the €giemy,,.m:;^4fe' JdfeM-oiuued by enemy 
me^unHi^ ai X;4Oj0^i|D^: ;A;y/:';i; ' .. .. 

Vie, Mee^- Sletistim, regitrde.'.jb^ogtaphie situntioa in 

Fnam ^ ^ ol ezMe ipMtTiiy on account cH ite influ^ on the economie 
futmfe cl the cottntijt/^l^ IfMi yeam, be uya, ene chiefly reapoiuible 
for proaootioD; it » pofeaible to eetlmnli^.eig^imdbnat^^ tiieir number in lOaS 
aa loUowt:*^ " . ' * 

Number according to Census of March, 1911 12,900,000 

Military loMes during the war... 1,400,000 

Deficit of male birtbi, 1914-17. lew nemnai 

mOrUdity of new-born children... 600*000 2,000,000 


2,000,000 10,800,000 


'* In uUier words, iho number of men available for u-ork in 1039 will be 
one-sixth lese than it would have be^n had tbc popiilatinn nanainod prac¬ 
tically oonatant as it was before the war." * 


France with her st>aguaiit population has been deprived of one- 
sixth of her manhood, and has lost more than 2,000,000 people. 
Tliis loss will be met to some extent by the ac(]uisition of Alsace- 
liOrraine, which contains approximately 2,(XK),000 inhabitants. 
France's population will therefore be 38,000,000, and the French 
will be in a considerable minority if compared with the Germans. 
Of course, the German population also has been very severely 
reduced by the war and the blockade. Tlie Copenhagen Society 
for the Investigation of the Social EfTects of the War stated in 
its first report in ^furch. 1919 ;— 


" The German suffered by diminution in births and increase of mortality a 
total loss (»f approximately 5,600.000 souls. Consequently there is a down¬ 
ward movement of the population figures. The number of inhabitants has 
sunk from 07,800,000 to about 65,100,000. Of theae, 88,000,000 are fmales 
and only 81,200,000 are males. Of the total losses, approximately 3,500,000 
wTre caused by the diminutions infiiirths and about 2.10U.000 by tlie increase 
of deaths. 

"The increase of mortality has, in <.?onsequrnee of the great numbers, 
about 1300,000 killed in the war, chiefly affected the atrongest and most 
effective members of the male claw. Tlie number of men of military age has 
declined by 18 per cent. In this way tlie best labour of the Oennan nation 
has to a large extent been mined." 

If we deduct fvom the German population of 65,100,000 the 
number of those pocupyiug tlie temtories ceded or likely to be 
ced^;.Qen^ will have a population of about 57,000,000 as 
com|Mired with the 88,000,000 of France. For the time being the 
Oeimana.. in man-power a very considerable advantage 

oypt Fratm. i^ether that ^vantage will romaiu with them is, 
however, d^E^l. as will presently be showia. 
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*By the atipiilations of the Tmty, voA in eoooirdttice with the 
dietatat of justice, Grenuarv loBes absolutely eertaui tmitonae 
which are inhabited by meir^iho wish to be free from the German 
yoke, such as Alsace-Lorrame, the prepondeorantly Polish disMcte 
whiob belonged to the old Polish State, and some oomparatiTely 
nnimportaut distncts such as Malmedy, MoreBnet, Memel, while 
the mhabitauts oi the Saax Valley, of parts of Slesvig, which are 
inhabited by large numbers ofTlanes, of Upper Kilesia, whidi is 
chiefly populated b\ immigrant Poles, and of oertam parts of the 
juOYinces ol West Prussia and of East Prussia, which are claimed 
by Poland, but uheie the position is a little doubtful will deter¬ 
mine their allegiauce bv a hce 'lote taken under the supervision of 
the PoweTK In addition, the distiict oi Dautzig becomes mdepen- 
(ient The Saai ^ alley and Upper Hilesia are distncts of very 
gieat tdhie and imjioitauce Uppei Rilesia contains the second 
largest coalfitid, and the Saai Valley the third latgest coalhold, 
in CTCiuiam Both aic e\ceediiigl\ imjHMtant c'cnties of the manii- 
iactiiJing industiies winch habituulh sttie around the coal piN. 

1'he question now aiisi»s JIow wdl the pcniple lu the p/cbfsnff 
districts \ote’ It cannot be doiihtid that the pcxiplc nt \oitheiii 
S1cs\ig will dcniiind reunion with iViiniailv Kicn tlie (vcruian 
inhabitants ol that disttict ini\ \ote in fa\oiir ol the IXuuhh 
nationality foi pindeiitiai leascms \ft(i all sell intc rest is at 
least av txitent a lactoi as patnotioin The wdl-to-do will wish 
to e^ccajie the cnishin^ taxation whic*h Geiniany wdl ha\e to 
]mi>oae ni)on lui mh ihitaiit«* and the woiking men hd\e '^tiffeied 
so zjiiKh fioiii f’tiissii s ah^diitiMii diiTing the wai and jitoviouk 
to its outbreak that they will piobabh wtkoine a change Foi 
siniildi redsfiiih the luhubitduts oi llu Suat Valley may, when the 
iciripoiary cxLiiiMtioii hy llu J leiuh comes to an end, xote in 
iavniii oi being pluod iindcu Fiench lule The French, whose 
(oiinht IS |Mioi 111 cod diid who leqiint \ast i|iiiiiititieh of (*oa1 
with whirli to smelt tJu gigantic stoics oi non oie of Alsace- 
Jjoijaiuc, will not uiiiidtiiiiiily do their best to gum the goodwill 
and dftection ol the Hast |aopli liy rc*s|XH*tiiig then fioc-uhaiitieB, 
giMiig them is iiiiiih hbeily as ixHsible, and making thnn 
piospeious The Polish distiict-^ m l’p|H*r Silesia will atniosi cer¬ 
tainly vote 111 Jaioiii of attaclniieiit to J’oland, and so may the 
plebiscitary distncts of East Prussia and Went Pnisvia Thus 
Germany should lose ajqnoxiniately H,0(K>,0(K) inhahitaiits, hut her 
loss in inaii-])owpi will not he as serious us bei loss in industnnl 
resources contained in tlie distncts ceded and in the diRtrie*tB 
likely to be k^st » , 

Coal and iron aie the twin foundations of modem industry. 
The bulk oi Uoimany*s iron-orc w'as situated m Lorraine, wh»A 
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hM bacoUMi liVeBoh. In Gmaftny propor thera are a iinniber of 
Mwalt ironfidda, bnt the ore oontaiW in them is ef poor quality. 
The mot baht of Oennany’e iron bw been ttanefarred to France. 
Gkmaay'e ooel poaition hia been aAeeted by the war aa 
fdlows 

Coal RoMUMtw nt the Saar Tallry . 10>648,000,000 hms 

„ of Vsfer Sileaia. . 165,087,000,000 


ia 2 ,fi 86 . 000 ,(KlU „ 

ioiil UMOurcet of Ruhr aad nil other fitlds ... 037,440,000,000 


Total ... 


409,075,000,000 „ 


U|iper Sileida contaiiib not only about ah laigo a quantity ot 
ooal as the whole of the tJnited Kingdom, but ib alK> exceedingi> 
ribh in zinc and lead. The bulk i)l the Germaji zinc and lead 
production came from Bilooia. In 191*J Upx^er Kilesia produced 
108,264 tons of zinc and 48,961 tou^ ol lead. 

Alsace-liorraine contains not onl^ by tai tlie laigost and mobt 
valuable iron-oro heidb in Kurox>e, but is dlnn exceedingly iicb iii 
jiotaBh. The recently discovered |H>tabli depobits of Alsacc- 
fjorraiue have rapidly come to the trout becau&e they contain u 
larger percentage ol that valuable salt than the jHitasli depositb in 
other imrts of Germany. In 1918 oiie-6itli oi Geimany*b potasli 
XiroducUon came from the distnctb ^liicb ha\e be<'ome French. 

Wlule t*pper Silesia, the Saar Valley, and Alsace-Lonaine are 
exceedingly valuable o\iing to tluar vast imnerul wealth and owing 
to the posscHBiou of numerous and exceedingly prob£)«'rou< nianu- 
(acturing industries, Germany's Polish districts arc exceedingly 
impeltant because ot the vast quantities of agiicultural produce 
raised in them. At a incetiug ol the Peace ('oniniii<e«' ol the 
Gurmaii National Assembly in the middle oi May, lien Wibsell 
stated that, according t<» the teiiii^ of the (kmcc, Geimaiiy would 
lose 25 per cent, ol het agiiciilliiral noil, 45 |)or cent, ol her wheat, 
20'5 j»ei* cent, of her 4»ats, 23 |H'r cent of her bailey, 25 ])or cent 
of her ^lotatoeh, 25 ]kv cent, oi her biigur-beet, 18 per (cut. ot her 
hay, 20 per ctmt. of her i*attle, 19 per cent, ol her pigs, and 29 per 
cent, of her horses. Possibly these figures, which cannot easily 
be checktxl, overstate the case in the hofs^ ot iiifluenciug the 
Allies. Btiil, it is clear that by the Peace Treaty Germany loses 
some of the most valuable mineral, industrial, and agricultural 
districts. That is a very serious matter. The prosperity of 
peoples and the inoreiist' of population dex^iid on their natural 
resouroefi and on tlie manufacturing indubtiios whereby people 
live. The foixKhrly well-balanced national ewnomy of Germany 
has been thrown complololy out of gear in oonsequence of the 
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o( all ijha taiotlriak It ik«l* mwdbh to nfpoaa ttak 
eofiaieef or a oheniirt» awnre of Wi Mi eapihOitii«« will pboe Idi bert 
ierWces at the dinpond of a biMumtfo B^em, wfam ba vooU vosk 
maehaiueally hr pay.llEa haowi tiiai ba wSB ba iBaho a ei ia 

foraiga eouairias wbara ba oan li^a a ft<aar Wa. 

**FiiiBU.v, ^oeMliwitton will cbaok Uia vxfiot^ trada, wUoh finds oopupatvai 
hr 680,000 worker^. Tho molt will b<* unemployment and a drop in wages. 
A Inrgp number of workm will be compelled to emigrate and hdp foreign 
itiduaine<( by ihoir Tslnab'e labour. Thaae will be lost to Genmny, ainoe 
she boa^o ctdoniee, and it U certain that tbeae wbo emigrate will not bo tbe 
wnr<«t membeia of tbe commvnitx. for foreign oonatriaa'refiiBe aowadaye to 
admit anr but witabic cndgranta." 

Wliilp the loss of mifiortant economic reaomrcefl, the prennire of 
high tnxntm, poKtical dinorder, and all the other eonseqnencea of 
defeat, may caiiA' the German popniation to become gfa^pumt or 
refrogresMTc, the transference of exceedingly important Oerfcan 
rewirccfc may cause the population of her neighbour countries to 
expand. The stationary population of France may once more 
increase, and Poland may become one of the principal industrial 
States in Euro|>e, for she possesses not only an abundance of coal, 
but (if other imjiortant raw materials ns nell. VlTiether the 
eonntries surroundiuR flermauy will flourish and expand at fler- 
inany's eost depends, of course, verj' largely upon the conditions 
obtaining in them and uiH»n the policy of their flovemnients. All 
the ndrantages flowing from \ictory may he lost to France, Ttalv, 
and Poland throngli cml commotions Internal peace and good 
government, on the other hand, may lend to the rapid advance 
of these severely tried States in wealth, power, and population 
Tt is quite con(*eivable that France may once more become the 
It'uding country of the continent of Eiirojic, not only in seienet‘, 
art, and militar> powder, hut In wealth, industry, eommeree, and 
trade as well Bv her attack u|»on civilimtion in 1914 Gennnny 
may have committed <;uici(le PoLiTirrs. 
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Phk world’s greatoBt war will neceasacil; be followed by tbo 
world'b greatcHt upheaval. Nothing else was to be expeoted, and 
the upheaval is with os now. P<Hr the first time there has been 
a war of peoides, with eombatant aimisa of milliona and ooa- 
ecanbatant annieR of acotes of milliona. Social, rndnatnal, 
political life baa been torn up violently b> the roots. A rapid 
or a quiet subadence was unpoaaible, and there ia no prospect of 
either. The Treaty of Peace u edgnod and the Tjeague of Ndtiona 
has been eatabliKh^, but the world leniains as distracted as ever, 
and the benign new Rpint which was to amiiiate it haa aignalh 
failed to aiqicat The liaroineter is std at storm. 

The (‘auM>s are mans, and among them not the least is Labour. 
At best, Tjahonr is dissatisfied and icstieaa. At worst it is sullen 
or defiant. Tts miMKl w sell-assoitise and uitderant It talks 
ghh1;i of ’Revolution Tt is giasping at (luhtical |Hjwer which— 
to b( flank- it is quite iiniU to us(> It is doing its best to make 
goierimieiit ul aii\ kind—iiii liiding its own—inqiosbiklo thiuugh 
its nuhscipliiu* and si lltshness, Tlie ill-humour oiid factiousness 
of Lalioiir in the Allied countries nie tlw iiuun hope whioli now 
lemains to (Icnnnin ol licuig ahib to ml herself ot tlie crushing 
nlihgaiiotis ju.tl\ laid u|Hjn lici b> tlio Treat} of Peace Even 
ieb(K>nsil>le liaboiir leaders talk Iight1\ ol reiisuig the peats* 
ttriiis as soon as a LdUnir and Socialist Clin eminent is m |K>wei' 
The i*aiis Confereiue, nocordmg to them, is to be uverhaiiled b\ 
some new IVnie t'onferenec ul Tntcmotional Siwialists. 

Vet there never wwa biioh a snu'cre and general reganl for 
Lalioiir's real welfare Pubhe nfunion was tievei so beiwsolent 
towonls its rPHBonahle demanda for inipiuved social and mduatnal 
eouditionb and a fairer aliaie ol the iinuluctA t>f industry. Tlie 
change bad begun oven before the war. The jHibhc con¬ 
science rofuRcd to be satiafied an} lunger by the old explaua- 
tions, when intolerable eonditions of squalor and wretclied- 
nem wen eaid tube part ot some myRterioiiB soheme of Providence, 
and at the fint sign of trade Blackening Capital alwa}s selfii^ily 
gave notWQ that wages must be reduced. A century ago. in the 
year after Waterloo, iudustrial diatrees waa general throughout 
England. Bcotee of collieries were idle, l^db of Rtarving 
miners roameil about the coimtry, drawing with rnites n few 
waggons laden with coal to advertiae th^ distresses. Tliey 
carried with them certifioates signed hy the clergy of their own 
paridies setting forth their necessitous conditkm. As they were 
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htiL Theif am aa^ putting thw biMdu into it They eie not m 
the humoiir far haid and ttoAuaed labour Must unfortunately tor 
the natioiit the miners m at iliiB moment leading the iotoea of 
Labour. Mr. Smillie is regarded as the Napoleon of Ae Imbour 
nxmoient He is admixed m Laboui cixclea because ot hia 
traeiilenoe towaids Gapitaluon, because of hib undiagmaed am¬ 
bition far power, because he makes no pretence ot seeing any side 
ol the argument but hia own He is popular with the extremists 
beeaiibe be is an extremi<it himsell* and he is followed by the 
modeiates in the Labour ranks because, though they may dis- 
appipve bis ultimate revolutionary auns, they are always ready 
to acee)»t the fH<*sent instalment of pecuniary gam And he has 
aQdemu.bly gnmed them man} such inbtahnents 
The ^ank and hie ot Jjaboiii aie chieil} inteie«ttecl in slioHi mng 
houi of nork and raising uages Increased Pioduction has no 
attiaction loi them The\ turn anay horn it suspicioubl} as a 
dewe ot the lapitaJist ioi tlieir e\iiloitation That ib theu e\aibr 
lot an attitude which tlie more leasonable among them know to 
he wrong, and it is repeatedh heaid m connection with the 
demand foi iiationahsation which has ht*cii so assiduonsls fomed 
to the Iton^ Wc aic assiited with due wolemniti that the leason 
wh\ the minus will not inueasi ]iioduction is that they will 
not exeit themsekes in <wder to swell Hit profits ol the imue- 
ownm oi the mining sliaieholdci Nut li the mints beloiiaed 
to the nation, it would he i gioat satisfaction to the honest 
(olliei to leflect that ounce ot eneigs which he Ihiow into 
his work was iulping proude cheap €(»al loi tlie comnianit> ' 
That, we aw told, is the tiuc j>s\clio]o‘,\ oi the minci Gist hiiii 
tlie nationalisation whi<h he a^^ks lot and lie will pul Ins whole 
soul in^o hi^ job with feiient dtriiistic (hsotvm' it is a ^wetls 
table But It has not bi^n iound that the aserage puhlu sen ant 
in a Goseinment IVjiaitinenl —sd\ the Post —is inort 

zealous io sjieiid and In spent m the senici' of the State than 
the average wage-eamei in pniate emplov On the eontrarv, 
the \eiv conttaiy tendencieh ai< noted, and (loseminent emplos 
inent enjo>s a bad reputation loi deadening cnitgs, chilling 
eiithuaiatuii, and blighting <mlit\ No doubt the nuncra hate 
making large profits for anv coal owner and gnidge to sc*e the 
swollen dividends of certain excephoimllv tirosperons conipuiieft 
But the average ]>iofit of all the oonijianK^s is only 5 jier cent, and 
5 per cent bliould stir no envy The attraction of naticvnalisation 
to tlie miners is the alluring proBiHM t it holds out of a atill higher 
wage fot a still sliortei week s wofk, witli the Miners’ Federation 
in abHolutc centTol ot the new Mmistiv of Mines and able to 
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Aotale the ctmditKUM «ii*Brh«di the induaby dull be uuned on 
Theur ieeden teeognue that nnlew e ontain ontput of oodi ib main- 
teined tiie kudo of Gteat Britain ftnet be pacalyeed and tiio 
export trade destn^. Bot it » not what Mr. Brace and Mi 
Harteboni nay at Wertmmeter #hicb prevail at meetmgB ol the 
Federation. There the extremigta ngnlarly carry the day, and it •s 
not their doty to the commumtv ^hich detenmnen thcireomse oi 
action, It lb the country's uniortnnate dependence ujion fhcin 
and this they are now ruihleBBly exploiting m peace as they did 
u war. 

Nor do tliey atand alone in this respect, aixl the ra)M(l gn)\^tii 
of this new defianoe of the State on tlie jiait of <iome of the most 
powcitul Tinmns la one of the ngUent signs of the iinn*s The 
tnple alliance oi miiiets, railnaxiiun and tranapoit-vioikeis is a 
iightinp al1miu*e, planned and diiected ^Mth the ])iirpoHe ol hiiug- 
mg the State to its knees, it the State icsiats its will li vias 
estaliliblied m the mouths immediately preceding the ontbieak of 
the (treat Wat Ko soonei \^as the c*omj3ac1 stnuk than the 
IKitent mstninient oi offence thus created had to he put ana\ 
out of sight iSfam people fesgot its existence, and k) long as 
the nai continued the fmtiiotic sentiment ol tlie gieat majoiitx 
ol both leaders and men oi the tnple alliance kept thi^ ^\ea]N)n 
irom being used to the dctiinj^nt, il not indeed, to the niin oi 
the Sf«ite Mr. Smiilie chafed at the dela\, and made tiouble 
whenever occasion offeied, but not till the Vruiisticc tias be able 
to set his plans m motion He and bis iiicnds plaTod then 
cards well, but as they held practicidh all the tiiimps, this 
nas not \erv diffuiilt The tiumiw A\ere these—a mdcNiMoad 
ionsciousncss of the ]H»uei ol tiiuinphaut d(.inoi*tac\ , a gemiiuc 
doMic on the imrt oi all ilapses to gne laiboui a tairei '^liaio ol 
the pioducts oi industry ; inipatienc<^ at nhat seemed—to peopK 
who would not or could not understand the piohlcm—the slownes- 
ol demobihsatioD, aggiaxated b\ the customan offuMal hlnndei 
mg; the inentable timidity ol a Oo^emment which had not 
dared to resi«(t Labour aggressiveness dming the war toi Uai 
of mterlerence with the supfdy of munitions and wlmh found 
it almost as imiiossible to resist during the Aiinistice ioi feai 
of adding to the oomphcations of a very difficult situation both 
at home and abroad. These were all high trump csids, and those 
held them, thoiigTi muted hip and thigh at the IVcember 
eleotion and therefore foiled in then hopes of political power, weie 
again tallying the umons to their side The miners, the railway- 
men, tho engineers, the transport workers, m fact, almost the 
ivhole Wade union ragaoisaition, began with one accord to demand 
a shortei working w'eek with no decrease oi pay. Public attention 
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wA» natorally footiased upon the coDixNrted memBUtreH of the 
Triple Alliance. Each Eederatiou bad its own sweeping piiy 
gramme; each took ite agr^d step forward, and then halted for 
the othei'b to come into line; each threatened that unleiie the 
demands of all were satisfied a strike of the entire transiiort 
bysiem of the oountiy was inevitable Mi. J. H. Thomas and 
Mr Walsh stood almost alone in the winter and early spring in 
enimaatuig the salutaiy doctrme that the demands of any par¬ 
ticular Trade Union muht in no case injure or prejudm the 
interests ot the community ub a whole. Others were troubled by 
no such abbtiact scruples. And what is the result? We have 
recently been the IMiucrs* Federation at Keswick reject the advice 
eai*ueBtl> pressed upon them by the moderate men to accept the 
Govcrnmint's offer to postpone ioi three months the mmouH 
mezeaso of the price of coal by six shillings a ton, while a con¬ 
certed effort was made to raise the out]>ui. [jed Mr. Smillie 
and the extremistSi the Conference refused jiaint-blank to give* 
any idedge to cease from strikes duiing this short period and 
i€ fused also to look at the Oovernment s projKiBal unless it weic 
coupled with a pledge to nationahbe the industi}. First and* Iasi 
the miners think onl} of themselves The suflenugs of the rest 
of the community, tlie paralysis and nun oi British industry do 
not weigh with them, compared with then instant demand for 
nationahsation. 

Tho&e wlio desire to be diveived as to the tine meaning ot 
the Jjaboiii agitation oi the last six months will, of couise, easil.t 
hnd new reasons for continued bclf-deception The revolutionaiios 
aic in command **\Ve aie out for the lot,’* one of them baid 
ipnte frankly to an interviewei, and the phrase adniirahly sums 
up the oituatioii. Tjahonr is **oin for the lot.’* There are 
diffcient wd>s of getting it, hut the object is one and the same. 
The Fietoiians ha\e their wa\ and they call it ** direct action.” 
J'he Labour Constitutionalists have another way, which is the 
way of Paihamentaiy action. At the Labour Party Conference 
at Soudiport at the end ot dune, the Preiorians proved to l>e in 
a majority oi two to one. The vote, in which 1,^8,000 declared 
for "direct action” and 935,000 against, was a portent. For 
the Conference voteil on a resolution calhng for the immediate 
cessation of Allied ojierations in Russia, and instructing the 
Executive of the Labour Party to consult with the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Tiade Union Congress ” with a view to effective 
action being taken to force these demands by the unreserved use 
of their political and industrial pow^.” 

The words quoted express the fighting policy of advanced 
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JLttbour. *'' J)irect aotkm V ifl there defined as the onreaerva^l 
use of Lmhour'ib political and industrial power/* in order to force 
the (government to submission. l^is the Tirpitz plan over 
again. The challenge is flung down^ the State. Labour, oi 
course, may say that Labour alone is the State, that Lal^ur 
means to govern, like Ljouih XIV., par lui^nne., and that the 
old Estates of the liealm no longer count ics: anything in the body 
politic. 'I'hat IS what ae understand as Bolshevinm in it** 
esHenoc>-the unfettered rule of the proletariat and the de^tru^ion 
ol all other authority but its own—and there is no real (Uflereuce 
in theoiy between the “direct action '* of th<* Labour I’arty at 
South)iort and Eiisaian Boislievisin. It.i^ not suggested that the 
{irac'tice of Bolshevism would necessarily be the same here as in 
Kiishia, or that Mr. Smiiiie and hi^ brother-iu-^nnh, Mr. Bol) 
Willianib, uould develop into unothei Lenin or Trotsky, if the 
chance wcw given them. They might, indeed, he swept aside as 
too uiodcmte in the first hours ol their triumph. But no sane 
IKsrson wants the e\]Mn'iiiieiit made, j 1 only because “diiect 
action" must lead straight to a trial of strength with the armed 
iorces oi the (4uveniinent, failing the almost immediate collapse 
oi one oi tlic two eoinhatants. It i^ i|uite |x)ssihle that the hot¬ 
heads btdievo that the (Tovenimeiit would give way at once. They 
see oin* hloodless \ictoP> alter anutlier standing to their ereiiit, 
iiiiii the pro-Natuniahsation Lie^iort oi Mr. Justice Sankey was u 
|iolitical iriiiuiph ol the utmost luagmtude and strategical value. 
His open mind has lieen a priceless and uucv[*ected asst^t to the 
'('rifite Ailianee. The decisions ol Judges ha\e umiuIK been iield 
up to execration hv the Luhoiir l*art\, hut the> see a vei\ 
Solomon 111 Mr. Justice Sunkey. 

il IS to 1 k' obser\ed that the prctcM «>n wliuh * diu*cl uttioii " 
was demanded at Soutli|K)rt N ]Mirel\ |k)litical. British inter- 
^entlOll in Ihissia not a I jnbiair question, hut a |K)litical question, 
'riu* place for its discMishion is tlie Thais*' oi ('oinnions. There 
it has been iully debuted and an overwhelming majority supports 
the (joxerumeiit. 'I*he constitutional eourse, therefore, for the 
lialmor Party i< to agitate |K)liticall.x and wait for the next 
election. T3nt to mobiliHe Ihe M'radi* rniona and declare a general 
Htrike, to hold up the industry of the coinury and ]>roduce a giNid 
imilatioii oi the first nKwes of eivil w'ar, liecaiise the Brftieh 
(loverumcnt. in conjiiiietion with its Mhes, and oh part oJ its 
war and |H»st-wnr txxlicy, has adopted a eerlain line of action with 
regard to ItuMHia —thin ia the proponil of firebrands who are bent 
on d('8iroying the (^oiiatitntion. British intervention tn Russia 
i« mtfaing to them, nave that it threatens the destruction of their 
VoL. CVI. N.8. 
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Bolsbevist friendfl, whose downfall, {Nuwioiialely desired by all 
lovers of liberty and order throogboat the world, is dreaded 
by them. General Dei^n and Admiral Koltchak, who have 
been officially reoognisM by the Allied Governments, are 
denounced by Mr. Bamsay MacDonald as reaclionary 
bcuundrelR.** The truth is that British intervention in Bussia. 
strictly limited though it is in its sccq^, and dictated as it is 
by honour and ix>licy alike, has been seized upon by our British 
Ijeniub simply to create a ferment, as the result of which the 
Slate ina} be further held to ransom. 

** I^irect action " involves a general paralysis of the national 
activities. Winniiieg and Toronto liave just passed through a 
high]} 'inplrahsnt experience of street rioting and blooddied. 
Partiallv cut off from the neoeasitieB of life, these great civic 
communities have felt the shame of being placed at the mercy of 
Mrike committees, presided over by the alien Jews who seem to 
he the head-centres of Bolshevist propaganda all over the world. 
It is hard to imagine any conceivable justification for " direct 
action ” in this country. Yet a member of the Labour Party in 
the House of Commons was childish enough to threaten a general 
strike unless the tea duty was reduced by twopence! If the 
liberties of the people were in jeopardy, or if the Government wore 
meditating some intolerable injustice upon a section of the 
commumty, there might he some show of adequate pretext for a 
general strike of the Trade Unions. But there never was a 
Government nioie sensitive to pubbe opinion, or more |xrone to 
yield to pressure. Direct action,” successfully practised once or 
twice, must mean the destruction of Parliament as an instrument 
oi Governiuenl. ” JHrect action ” is thus a diort cut to the 
social revolution. But experience and history show no substitute 
lot Parliaiiieiit except a military autocracy or a revolutionary 
des}x>tisin based on committees of an ever-increasing violence of 
temper. 

Happily, theie aie strong opponents inside the Labour Party 
itbeli to this wild-cat policy of ” direct action.” it was 
stoutly oj)|K)*4^d at Southport, for example, by Mr. Clynes and 
Mr Arthur Henderson, and if Mr. J. H. Thomas had been 
j>re.scnt lie, too, would certainly have joined his earnest protest 
to fheirs. What these fear is that the Jjabour Party and not the 
State ina} come to nun if the threatened clash takes place. They 
look forward to a Labour Government in the near future, in which 
they will hold the leading positions with a clear Labour majority 
behind them in the House of Commons. They will then intio- 
diice and carry through Parliament—by means of the Parliament 
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Act, if the House of Iiotde sbowe fight—a aericB of uieaHVireB 
designed to convert Qieat Britain into a State on a puiely 
socialistic basis. The Labour Party ^as only had a Parliamentary 
existence since 1906; if it secures a working majority in a fej^r 
years' time, it will have accomplished—thanks largely to the war 
—a political miracle, which few would have deemed .possible five 
years ago. This, however, is a strictly constitutional polic}. 
Even those who would feel it their duty to oppose it^ mobt 
strongly cannot deny that the Labour Party has just the same 
right as any other to form a Government, if it can obtain a 
Parliamentary majority. Mr. Glynes, therefore, and those who 
take the constitutional view ha\e been quick to see that any 
encouragement given by Ijabour to "direct action "—which is 
the plaim to override the will of the Parliamentary majority of 
the day by industrial action on the part of the Trade Unions— 
will put a rod in pickle for Labour (loxeniments of the future 
and provide minorities with dangerous precedents for unoonsti- 
tutional resistance to the drastic measuies of bocialisation which 
they have in mind. There is no way of blending Parliamentary 
(lovernment with " direct action " b> n^calcitrant majorities or 
iuiiioritieb. The two cannot be mixecl, and inasmuch as " diiei*! 
aetUMi " means the turbulence oi i^mimittec' rule and the terrorism 
of moii rule, the Statu must fight to the utmost for the protection 
of Parhamoiitary Government. In such a quarrel the Constitu¬ 
tional siH:tioii of the Labour Party ought to range itself 
iiurchervcdly on the side of the State and join in defeating 
those who s<>ek to make Parliamentary Government iuqxibsible. 

It remaiuh to be seen what course they will take. A few of 
the more moderate liubour leaders, despairing of being able to 
make head against the revolutionary faction, have bovered their 
connect LOU with the J*arty. Prominent among these are Mr. 
Barnob and Mr. G. H. Koberts. Others, notab1> Mr. Clvues, 
quitted the Coalition with avowed reluclauct*, because the> 
believed it w*a8 in the highest mterests of Labour to bo well 
represented in the National (lovermnent. Mr. Arthur Bonder- 
H>n, who has old scores of his own to jNny off with the Prime 
Minister, is a strong advocate of Citickiiig to constitutional lines, if 
only because he has visions of being the first Labour Premier. 
Mr. J. H. I'homas, who refused more than one pressing invitation 
to take office during the war. always maintains the (lose of 
oc'ting ab a brake u|ion (he wild men of the Bailwaymen's Union, 
though he is never slow to exploit any advantage which their 
action may secure. These three Parliamentarians have a very 
large foMowing in the Trade Unions, but the find i-eiiiaiii^- that 
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ths Labour luovemciifc, in so far as it is an industrial and not a 
political movement, bus been captuied by the extremists. Mr. 
8miUie, who was a Pacifist^ war, is a militarist in peace. He 
set himself at the Coal Uonumssion to blacken the chaxacters oi the 
coalownerb as a race of bloodsuckerb, carelesb of the lives of their 
down-trodden, long-suffering workers, who rarely see the light 
of day, and q;)end laborious lives without uuuibement, happiness, 
or hope! To some extent he succeeded. The case for the other 
side was not put with anything like the same ability or deter¬ 
mination, and no one was found equal to the defence of private 
ownership as the late Lord Hhoudda, for example, could have 
defended it, or perhaps e\en better still the late Sir Arthur Mark¬ 
ham, who was not only a most successful coal-owning capitalist, 
but in his own way a great-hearted plii1ant}iropi.st. 

The present m<^ of British lialN>ur is extremist. Hut it ib 
extreme only as agiunst Capitalism. There is \er} little evidence 
that it ib extrerue lu the political sense. Iiuli*ed, the December 
election proved that the working classes wire overwliclniing)y 
patriotic in sentiment and that tiu'> loathed the Suiiilie view ot 
the war and of what tlu* teriii'^ (»1 jK*a<e should l»c Tliei^ is no 
considerable body ol revolutionary i(*eling among the British 
working-edabbCh, who have a iHofoiiiul rcsfHrt and udniinifion for 
the King. It mav seem, ihereiute. at tust sight, a paradox that 
those whocan* nothing ioi tlu dug oi the Ib^d Iiitemutional shoitld 
rally to a leadership winch ihev know' to l>i^ iivoliitionary aiul 
Republican, just a^it w.l^ Hacitist and .iiiti-patriotjc during the w'ar. 
But the explanation is that thev arc ant i-ca pi tali-'tic to n degree 
never reached hoJorc The moic tlu*\ li.ive tlie inoje thev 
want. They gamed tJicii \arious w.ii homiscs almost without a 
struggle. They aie n‘-.olved that thev will submit to no ieduc¬ 
tions, whatever the state of trade .ind whatiwei the lull in ]>iic*es 
The extortion of the proiiteei ii>g nianutactiirer and tct.nlcr-and 
it in difficult to say winch is the w(«m»-- has done iiiiich more tlinn 
excite theiz jiibt reMUilnient; it htimu1<*itod them to piofiteiT in 
their luni and bettor the examples w't to them Nor can w«* 
blame the Trade rmoiis o\eniiiieh for d]^plnvmg a certain 
rapacity in view of the iniiinncruble jobs perjxdrati^ among the 
staffs of the Government J)e|>ai-tinents and the reekless jxniring 
out 6t public iiioiiev. Gn^at fhihiin'K niagnifieent war record is 
not without grievoii.s bleini'^heR. Tin* lust thing a biiainesH com¬ 
munity can be truated to do is not to abuM* an opportunity to 
make profit. People who resist all other teni]»tations succumb 
to that —Ihe last infirmity of biisinesb minds. 

No word is more coinmonlv foimd in the month of Labour 
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than freedom; yet the Trade Unions contrive to practise a 
oomplete system of tyranny. Tndu^rial freedom does not exist 
in England to-day. Nothing is harAr than to change from one 
trade to another. Theoretically, of course, a man is free to 
change as often as he chooses; practically he is as firmly ascript 
to his trade as the mediieval serf was to the soil. It is far 
easier for a doctor to quit his profession and become a {aractising 
solicitor than It is for an engineer to become a compositor.* The 
doctor has only to study law and pas^ his qualifying examination, 
and his new profession is open to him^. The engineer would first 
liave io get a footing in the printing office where he was tp learn 
his trade. Even if he privately fraiTied himself to be the most 
expert linotype operator in the Rorld, he would still find the 
rloort? of the society ho sought to join closed against him. He 
would he told that lie could not enter l}ecau*te he had not served 
his afipreniieeship, and he would not be able to find a place in 
which to serve hi*, apprenlicesbiji beeanse no employer would 
l)e allowed to taki' him in More and more each skilled trade is 
becoming ii close corjmratiou. and the more important the 
machine hmimes compared with the man \Aho minds it, the closer 
the meitihers of the T’nion stri\e to make the corporation to 
which tli(‘y belong, and the more jonlf»ii'»ly they guard the doors 
of entrance The number of apprentices admitted grows more 
lestricted; and iii some Unions the rlnini is now being success¬ 
fully made that the men in anv given establishment shall regulate 
the number f»l jiersons einp1o>ei1 It dues not matter that the 
workman wliom it iiia\ be desired to intioduce is a member of 
the Vuioii. \or d(K's it matter that the employer is ready to 
pay the newe«)mer lln' lull standard rate of wages The only 
tiling that counts is the eou«ent ol the woikmen in the establish- 
ineiil If they object, thc\ back tlicii objection b> the threat 
of an immediato strike, and the eniplover is he1]>les*«. Numerous 
instances in illustration ot this procedure of the Unions might 
he given Ft i«»t >e1 fully dc\elop»»il in nil. hut it is spreading 
fast, and it is idle to talk of industrial freedom, when the avennes 
to omplovTuent are being steadilv narrowed by Tjabour itself. 

TiOt it bi» observed how tln*^ spirit is manifesting itself at the 
present time. As everyone knows, there is a great mass of 
imemplovment, for which the leaders of Tjahonr are perpetually 
challenging the Government to find a remedy. Yet they them¬ 
selves help to make a reiriedv imixissihle. The Government are 
spending large sums of money in the training of disabled soldiers. 
Bnt what happens wdien the soldiers are trained and they apply 
for work? The TTnions slam the docir in their faces. They say 
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that they do not want any more " half-baked " membera who will 
lower the standard of pmdwtion. And ao the poor diaeharged 
and diaabled soldier, who liA learned the new trade in which his 
disablement will least prejudice his chances, discovers that the 
Trade Tnions will have none of him, because* they say that he is 
only a half-baked " journeyman. For all they care he may 
starve, or the State ciin go on paying him hia unemployment dole! 

Kvdn ill the unskilled occupations the same selfishness is being 
maniiebttHl. One frequently hears cases of enqdoyers who wish 
to take on ex-soldiers for more or less unskilled work. But their 
brother workmen will not have them in the place. There is no 
question of cutting the rate of wages, which was the old pretext 
on which I'nion lalioiir objected to the introduction of nnl^ 
Union I'he discharged soldier is snlTering bec'anse of the 
selfishn»*s> of the Unions whose nieinbers wish to lie assured of 
plenty of work and plenty of overtime for as far as they ran see 
ahead. Aforcover, every clash of labour has its Union now and 
tiercels rehents the imputation of being unskilled, even though the 
job he ns elrnientar> ns that of a cleaner. When Sir Douglas 
Haig s|H»ke blilerh the other day of the “hostility” which is 
tieing shown hv the Unions to the diHchaigi*d soldier, the word 
was ehallenged by some ineniher of tin* Commission who was 
anxious that the Unions should not he <ifTeii<l(*d. But it is ^kt- 
fectly true. The attitude of organised labour is cruelly hostile, 
Ohpecially to the disabled. The building trades aie all crying out 
for labour. Building co.sts arc prohibit i\e largely hccause of thi*< 
labour shortage. I’hc simple remedy would he to of»en the doors 
of the Unions and admit all who w'oiild gladly enter. But the 
Uiiions say that they have admitted enough and eannot do with 
more. They have, indeed, admitted Itirge imnihers, but thousands 
more eould readily he ahsfirhod u|k>ii the new housi'R whieh are 
waiting to come into being. But that does not suit the high 
|)olitics of those* who control the Car|a»nters’ Union, the Plasterers’ 
Union, and all the various Unions wdiieh make up the Federation 
of tlie Building Trades. Fjaliour is the true Rinn Fein: it stoiuD 
for itself alone and it manifosts many of the worst \ices of a 
greedy oligarchy. 

Bfviewdng these facts, it is difTieult to avoid the eonclusion that 
the conscious aim of those wlio are directing the )K)lu*y of Tjabonr 
is the pn>s(*(*iition to the uttemiosi of the elass-war. Tjnlioiir 
takes no largo nr stat(*srnan1ike view of anything beyond the 
range of its own irninedinte interests. Its eoneeption of the 
State disregards all classes outside its own, except to c*onsider how' 
they can he most efffxdivcly desfMiiled. This idea of the elass-war 
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permeates all the public ^ttennoea of Mr. Smillie. His con¬ 
ception of a nationalised mining industry includes the confiscation 
of all royalties and all ownership in o4bl. As a land nationaliser 
he doubtless bolds that the State should confiscate all land on 
the same principle, though he would make "compassionate 
grantsy"* in case of proved necessity, to the expropriated owners. 
Even before the war Mr. Snowden n^ to advocate in Paiiiament 
an income-tax up to fifteen diillings in the pound, and now, in 
view of the National Debt, he would probably require little 
persuasion to raise it to seventeen shillings and sixpenoe. That, 
couided with the death-duties at their latest rates, would soon 
reduce the fortunes even of the very richest men to a pmnt at 
which there remained little to excite the cupidity of Labour. 
To do the working classes justice, they are, for the most part, 
profoundly ignorant of evnything relating to national finance. 
They believe that the total income of the country is enough to 
raise every family far beyond the reach of want. They still 
nurse the suspicion that they are being mthlessly exploited by the 
oapitalists, and that it only needs cleverly devised penal legis¬ 
lation to secure the desired transference of wealth from the few 
to the many. Labour politidans are not necessarily aritli- 
nieticians, and many are convinced that by getting rid of one 
millionaire a thousand families ought to be placed in easy 
circumstances for life. Labour’s enjoyment of its unlooked-for 
gains during the war has been largely spoilt by the concurrent 
rise in prices, and it feels, therefore, that somehow it has l>een 
(‘heated of the spoUs. 

Both before and since the Armistice the crisis has only been 
averted by some timely concession on the part of the Government, 
involving an additional expenditure of a few more millions of 
public money. Now that the Peace has been signed, Tjabour 
ought not be able to apply the screw so mercilessly. A greater 
resistance must be offer^ to demands which are not compatible 
with the public interest. The public opinion of that pari of 
the community which works jnst as hard, and finds the straggle 
for existence no less arduous than Mr. Smillie’s miners, is 
lieginning to resent this continual exploitation of the nation's 
difficulties, which those at the head of the movement desirp to 
transform into the " social revolution," with snoh accompani¬ 
ments as the occasion may afford. Tjabour is not the State; it is 
only a section of the State, the most numerous section, 
undoubtedly, and an indispensable section, which has suffered 
manifold injustice in the past, and now, alas! is being tempted 
hv evil (^unsellors to inflict the same injustice upon others. 
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litboorisbeiogiteend into tb«{istbof notmoe fymu whom 
appeiliiig to its wont possioni lod who ore dciag their otoost 
to prevent a peaceful 8ubt4«Doe of the great i^>lieavBl caoied by 
the war. It» for the peoide^-amoDg whom we include all the 
moderate dementa in the Labour Farty~-to rally to the supp^ 
of ParliRmentaiy tiovernment and pot down with an nnaparing 
hand the fint attompls to give a practical exixNdtion in tbia 
country of “ direct action." Pritwipiis ohfa. The country, be it 
said agam, vnia never more synipatiietk* to every juat demand of 
Labour than it ia today, but it ia aide of tliia perpetual puahing 
of tbe aelfiah interoata of the moat highly paid claaaea of liabour, 
and of leadera who keep plunging the country into one induatrial 
crisia after another, to the retardation of the trade recovery 
without which our national financea must more ateailily from lind 
to vmrtk* 

7. B. Fiuth. 
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Trk Armistice has ended, the Grand Fleet has been dispersed, 
the Grand Army has beomne a mere shadow of what it once was, 
and pe^ has been signed; and now we can aliord to glance back 
and refuse bow nearly we lost the Empire. 

Admiral Sims, an Ameriean of Americans, has admitted that 
the British Fleet was the main instrument in overthrowipg the 
Central Empires, and Geniian wriieis and 8i)eakers have ad¬ 
mitted as much. All the evidence which has come out of Ger¬ 
many during the past eight or nine months has confirmed that 
conclusion; but if it had not been for the firmness and wisdom 
<if King Edward VIJ., of Mr. Balfour as Pnnie Minister, of Earl 
Selhorrie as First Tjord of the Admiralty, and of a little gnmp ot 
then nnknowm naval officers, with Tjord Fisher at their head, 
the FUm’^ w^nild have been neither in position nor in condition 
to fulfil its functions in the war. fn the opening years of this 
century a comparatively small liod} of o|)en-eyed naval officers, 
who realised Germany's piirfHise at a tune when the nation 
lemaincd unconscious of her design, were engaged in a race 
against time, and in winning they not only saved the Empire, 
hut rescued the cause of ci^iKsutiou fioin n terrible doom. The 
struggle lias now dosed, nui meiw>f-war, widely distributed ovei 
the world's si'as, are taking up once more' their |)oace task of 
showing the flag and ^up|)oi1iiig British prestige, and we can 
afford to review, in liiiniility and gratitude, the miracle which 
w'as worked during the sh<»rt ten years which preceded Germany's 
long-prepared, but, as events have shown, ruinous assault on the 
peace of the world. 

The naval preparations foi the war on this side of the North 
Sea began at the dose of 1901, mx years after Gennany had 
passed her first Naval Act The friemlly st^ntimeiitH which were 
expressed hy the Kaiser and his Ministers at that time had been 
accepted in this country at their face value, and only a few 
statesmen, including King Edwrard VIT., iindcrstorKl that tha fair 
words concealed a design that rendered it ne<*eHsary for ns, and 
that without delay, to prepare the Fleet, the first and last defence 
of the Bntish Empire, for an ordeal more enacting than any to 
which it had been submitted in former centuries. 

For the British Nsvy at that time was in no condition to engage 
an enemy determined to apply to naval warfare, with metho^cal 
lierristency, all the triumphs of physical science and possessing 
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with (joe trip to Vort Mahon.*’ We had a oonaiderabfe fleet in 
the Moditenaneau; hot a large i>ro|)ortioii of the officers and men 
of the Ispvy were ciiubing in dihtant waters in ineffective ships 
—ships whk^h, if not obsolete, had apparently been* designed for 
ever> other pur|x>se than fighting. Kominally we possehsod 
stxh-one battleships, of which twenty-two were supposed to be 
in commission; but there was not a single one of the battleships 
in the Channel Fleet, nor was there a cniiser, which conld he 
ready for action until an indefinite ^leriod had been devoted to 
the readjustment of the crews to a war standard. The whole 
manning scheme was based upon the conveniences of peace and 
not the urgencies of war That applied to the Channel and 
Atlantic, and it applnd U, nn e\en greater extent to tlie laige 
number of ineffective cruisers and small ciaft which were in 
commission on distant stations The bulk of the Fleet which 
figured in )K,|ailai comjMirative statements had no crews at all 
There were no jilaiib for war, and joint manopuvies to enable the 
senior officers to gain tactical experience were unheard of. Tjonl 
Beresford declared at this time that, since he had been in the 
Koval Xa\\, fheie bad been tai'tical iiidiio*uvres--one fleet 


handled again«t another fleet with the object of each trying to 
get the }x>sition of ad\aiitnge—on onlj twoixrasions, and he added 
that he himself had only tactically handled a fleet for five hours 
in his life. Nor was that all. for he also declared that “No 
captain in the Navy had e\er handled tai^tically one squadron 
against another, and only three of our admirals.** The captains 
of tliat period were destined to be the admirals of the Groat War 
As to tho ships on foreign stations, many of them were so old 
and inefficient that they detracted from, rather than added to. 
the jirestige of the British Empire, They absorbed large numbers 
of officers and men who, serving in cruisers without speed or 
gunboats and sloops of no fighting power, were divoroed from 
everything in the nature of prejmration for war service. 

In his reminiscences of a long and distingnished naval meor, 
Admiral the Hon. Sir E. B. Fremantle, writing of the Channel 
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Squadron in 188B, iHmAfad that had large oreyrB» and-as 
all the ships were masted &ere was a fair amount of sail drill, 
while gunnery was, X fear, little attetf ed to.*** During succeeding 
years the oonditions did iiot improve, as readers may judge who 
refer to an article in Thb VoBTNiOBTLr Bkvibw of June, 1908, 
on “Gunnery Becords of the Fleet.** Tt was then recalled that 
the movement for better gunnery dated from a [HY}teRt whidi a 
junior officer, sigiiizig himself “Gudb,” made in the Naval and 
Record in 1^8. Sir Percy Scc*tt had been active against 
stubliorn opposition, but this junior ofiicer, throwing abide all 
caution, described the routine at R<*a, making, with full publicity, 
“an a|)])eal to Oiesar**:— 

** It is a usual thing for the signal to be mode * Spread for praciici*; 
rejoin in,\ flag* at such a tinif,' the consequr nco b<‘ing tlie practice is 
rarried out in a hurried, paiiickv xiitlmiit snfluKnt supersision oi 

correcting of errors made, in <»ider f<i gfi it over. 

"Who Ltts not lifHid sotiif thing like follow lug ‘ Wli^ didn't >oii 
fire that gun?* 'Didn't m‘(> the target, sii.* * S’lxr mind that, fire at 
the splash.' Bangl and awu> goes poumls and pi»iiiids nf the unfortunate 
ratepayerta* money into the kin 

"The allowance of ainiiiiinition ••iifiieniitK miihII. only eight lounds 
b«‘ing allowed for such guns «is a 47 or tun. qiiick-hnr, tin rounds for a 
lighter qiiii k-fln»r, and four rounds for thi 1:2in. wiit-gim and upwards." 

After referring to the ti(‘lioii of the Adinualty in shortening 
the course* for Rub-lieuteiiants qualifying for gunnery. “Guns*' 
added that he “supjK)scd our officers were theoretically the worst 
trained of any first^lash I’ower.** The statements by this gunnery 
officer wcie the subject of a gtnid deal of attention. His con¬ 
clusions were criticisc'd, but in striking the first blow for improved 
gunnery he did not lack support. A brother officer subsequently 
wrote pointing out that smartness of fwiint was considered of 
more jm|M)rtaiice Ilian gimneiy. With reference to big-gun 
filing, be said : — 

" It may bo that we shall ncTcr get cood firing and giKid gun ert*ws for 
defciidiiig our country until wre have got rid of our oiit-nMato officers and 
ideuM, who flunk oiqro of the paint-work on the Nhips and guiw, and oil on 
the docks, than*drill or preparation for war, . . . 

" Cases havn come under mv observation wbeie the eaT|>enters have 
had to take handspikes and monkeys to open a gun and torpedo port, and 
all beeause they are not allowed to be oilin] or worked, but are,kept 
beautifully painted, and when ' Otmeral quarters * are rounded the order 
Never mind the gun port * in parsed round. . . . The cr\ at target practice 
is ‘ Oct it over—hurry up! * " 

JjBtcr on, Admiral Sii Sydiitw Kanllcy Wilinot, writing with 
the cxfienence t>f forty-one years of the Navy, stated that: 
*'Btrango though it may seem, there has been from lime inime- 
ruoriai a prejudice against gunnerv m the minds of a majoritx 
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of our officers, who for mne ohmqct*reum long oonndorod it 
incompatible with the otlier attnbuteB of a setttnan." And thia 
admiral added thi«« signilKAnt and remarkable atatement:— 

** I can zocttil tu nund, not sn many years agOi how the paomoUon of 
QDe of the ableai dftioers m the science waa impinllrd bi cause he ncKlef^ted 
the pamt-work in hi4 iabouz to inerpaae fighting effioieney. How many 
adnuzmla when inspecting ships have reported farouiahly on their oapabibty 
for gpgii gm R' lh< siutibsftill\ oaing to good ahooting—a matter 

quite apart horn ^narf hmdliu^ of tlie guns nith dummy oharaesf Haa 
it not been the custom lethei i4> coiiinund fnt less essential wings in 
which eiiotleas punt-work and stanchions biiinished to tlie brightness of 
mirrors assume no unimportant pait'* liaining ol some sort goes on eeer;^ 
day afioat, but tn\ mum if ii i dii tul tmuids stinight ahcxiting with 
tlie giin«9 Yet tint is i iiiitl i up ii nhich t<< much tmu and caie 
cannot be bestowed. 

It would be an ias\ mattei to collate a. iiiash of additional 
pMdence to ]uo\e tbat Im i/tats iuinn iIk optunuf of the uar 
thf BrHtsh Ihii uu'* tlonmul /o dtpai It sufloiod from the 
enenatmg indiieiK es ot a hiindic'd ai'^ <>J )n uv and had coaRed 
to be, 111 tin n*al sense oi tlu i* nii, a tiglitnig instjuiiient, while 
it turned a blind e\( to tlie in\ il pi*]Mfati(»iis wliuh the Cler- 
mans were hiiir\nig on i&nonnjL liicii (btenmiied iiin\einent 
to create a j^ieat Vn\ tiainf 1 to i Inuh pitch of efluienc't in 
the North Sea I be Ihitisli \i\v untiilU was without an 
adequate conception <j| what wai imaiit I1 joii.;I tlu beht inut 
of a oentui} had parsed sinrt tlu Hattie of lialalgar and ships 
and weapons liad ind*igone jadieal ibangts it still held to a 
routine which i\en tlu tt\(is(-« ihiiing Hie \iii(iiian war had 
tailed to con-viiue it wa^ ladu ili\ wioii;. Mi HuHjdoie JRooae 
\elt, who was latei on a- I'lfsiclmt to btcoiiu the support* i 
ot Adiniial ^iiiis jn tlu ntonii of Xiiuiuan ^unueiy methods, 
wiote woid** which h II on deif (ai wluii lit dts lared - 

* Hull s tmf|ijt t<tiibl\ i gi i< dilM IK II ti,.hteig cHpsrH}, as thru 
IS s gr^af difi itiui m lutclltrcii « bitnun ciiloii lacc'i Uui thci* ai* 
a number of rues * h « r whi h - iiitflbc' nt < i h <f which has tlu 
fighting tflgi till- lie , tlu \i toM in in c<»iit 4 t wiU go to 

tlu Tiisn u nafi n tlu* In niu I if 1)\ fhoi iii^h file pie ituin This 
pnpiiitioii \\H*» ills )1i ff 1 II «*-h«iv III fill <1 1 \ Ilf siiihiig-sliips, hut tlu 
nf«l of it is c\fii gM ltd IK * if it 111 intend <1 t/ get full benefit frutn 
thn dchcit mil coTnplic ilcd Tin rhiini-m cf tlu f imidnhh e u cMigiius of 
thetprescnl dii\ Tli fOu is must siMnd tmui) stars, and the nun not 
a few, jn unwrmiid rind iiit<»IJiu<nt tiniiinig hc'fon the \ an* fit to do all 
tbit IS posaiblo with thcmsdins uid tluii weapons Those who do tliia, 
wh<»tlMr they Im AuirEicans oi British, I'n nc liiiu ii, Gormauh, err Ruafuana, 
will win the ▼irtory over those who do not Wh^n tlu day of battle cornea 
the difference of racf will be found Oh nothing when coinparod with 
differences m thorough and practical fraiiiin,? in nd\iinc*c. ’ * 

(1) iVflirrf Operatiuna of ihi Wm htfmtn (friot ttnimn and thr UnUtd 
StaUB IJy Throdoro Bocmevclt fBdiiipwin I^ow) 
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Ths Briiidi Fleet, in ali its inefficiency so far as war readiness 
was concerned, was still widely distributed over the world's seas 
to the complete neglect both of the flowing power of Germany 
in the North Sea and tho Nelsonian principle that u fleet should 
be practised in the area in which it will have to fight, when Lord 
Fisher arrived at the Admiralty as First Sea fjord with a oomplete 
Rclieme of oo^rdlnate<I naval reforms, bringing with him a group 
of like-minded naval officers. * 

On Cftiristniaa Day, 1904. the revolution began with the issue 
of a loDg meznoranduin signed by Tx>rd Selbome, the First Lord, 
on the distribution of ihe Fleet. It was impossible to stete in 
bald terms that Germany was bpcoming a danger to every British 
interest, but the First Tjord, interpreting the views of his col¬ 
leagues, and particularly of the resolute First Sea Lord, explained 
how it was intended to lay the foundations of what, in due course, 
was to be known as the Grand Fleet The time was short and 
hardly sufficient for all the work which had to be done. The 
iwesHury officers ^ind men foi duty in the new strategic centre 
could 1 h' obtained only by ‘Mle* witbilrawal from commission of 
vesstds of comjMirativcly small fighting efficiency” and the reduc¬ 
tion of the streugtli ol sonic of the* more distant squadrons. A 
sei'ond inemorandimi a]>|)i^an‘<l in the following March giving 
more complete |sirti(Milais of the application of the new principles. 
Due liinirlivd aiul fjlt\-ri\e jn(*f1crti\c ships, a danger and a useless 
expense in iipke(«p. wore f<»rthwith removed from the list of the 
fighting fleet, and it A\in ahvnvs stand to the credit of Mr. 
Balfour as I'nine Minister Hint be supported this courageous 
action, for otherwi'^e the Viqtmts might ha\e been only one of a 
score of tragedies of the lat»» war He was ipiite right when he 
remarked at (Shisgow early in the following year that he did not 
think ])iibhe opinion had entirtdy realised the magnitude and the 
iiiqiortaiice of tlie changes wJneli the lk>ard of \dmiralty, infeoft»d 
by Tiord Fisher, had ctlecled in the constitution and arrangement 
of ihe British F1c(‘t Tie iMildU claimed that the result of the 
clianges which he had einmiemted to his audience, taken together, 
“is that . . . the fighting pow'cr of the British Fleet during the 
first twenty-four hours, let us say, of hostilities with a foreign 
•Power has been aiigmeiited not once or twice, but threefold.” 
Almost simultaneously with the redistribution of the Fleet a 
emprehensive scdieine of na^al reforms was initiated in order to 
fit officers and men for the resiioiisibilitiea which would devolve 
upon them in time of war and to build up an adequate and well- 
trained reserve, and ships in reserve were given nucleus crews. 

In line with Ihest' reforms the Admiralty, inspired by Tiord 
Firiier, began to prepare for the Battle of Jutland, deciding that 
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thtf mwni^ry wif^t forthwith be impitmd end that the 

want iif provided miilebly nrAad ehlpi to enable a 
high atandani of gunnery lo be attamed, Adndnl Sir Percy 
Scott, who had aht»uii during hie command, ancoesaleely, of the 
crutai^ri% Scylla and Tvrriblt\ what could he done with modern 
naval guns if the • rewa were |vro|K'rly trained, was called in the 
Admiralty in Man li, l‘.K)o. a new ap|M»intiiient being created for 
Inin • lie Iwanie Tnaiicetor of Turgot Priu'tire in order that be 
might introdiu'c Ins methods into the Navy, He hold that office 
until Jul>, IIH)7, ami ihc influence which he cxcrciHcd on the 
fighting eflicieiicy of the Fleet is reflirti'd in the following 
statenionl :— 

In IH98. W ii\it <>t ovirv 100 find niissi'd the.target. 

In 1800, (tO sliois out of «icn 100 Orin TiiisH«*d the target. 

lu J9(NI, ti8 sluits < nt <it fVf>r\ 100 find iiiissfd tlio target. 

Ill 1001. 04 -liot^ «lit nl 100 Oixl iiiistf»d the tAti*t‘t. 

In 1002. .V) shots Old rt e\m 100 OirMl piismiI the turri't. 

Ill 1008, ,'14 sluits out of i>vi*r\ 100 firfd riiivsi'd the taigct. 

in 1904 , 58 shot<s out of i rt'r.\ 100 fimt ni ss^d the target. 

Ill 1905, 44 shot- out of i^ir-v lOO firiMl inH<4id the target. 

In lOOtl, 29 sliots out of <vim Ittfl find Tiim*.(d the tnrgit. 

In 1907, 21 out of «vfr^ 100 And riiisM*d the target. 

It xsdA, however, to waste, to a j»reat e\tent, the enctgies of 
ofliccrs and men to continue to provide them with ships which, 
\vhate^e^ their otlu'j charact<‘nstic8, were ill-designed for quick 
and accurate hhooting \i that time the latest hattleships were 
the vessels of the King Ihlwsird VIT. class, which were known 
during the war as the **\Vobbly Eight.’* It has alwais been a 
mystery how these* battleships came to he designed in view of 
the knowledge which had then heim obtained of tlie essential 
(diaracterislics of a fighting sliip They were of large displace- 
meiit—16,.*150 tons -and i)osse«scd a nominal s|»eed of 1H.J knot*-, 
hut they wen* only thinly armoured and mounted no fewer than 
three tyjies of guns— V2 in , 0*2 m., and 6 in. It was already 
realised by the most experienced gunnery officers of the Fleet 
that in such a vessel, firing three types of gnns in action, it would 
he impossible to watch the fall of the shot of eaidi calibre in 
order to correct the aim and thus hit the target. It was also 
lealised that a ship might have to engage an enemy in a con¬ 
siderable seaway, but, nevertlieless, the forward 6-in. guns of 
the King Edward VIT. class were placed so near the water that 
they could not be fired except when the sea was almost as smooth 
as a sheet of glass. Eight of these ships, which bonld do every¬ 
thing excfipt "hit first, hit hard, and keep on hitting,” had been 
either built or onlered, in spite of all the light which the designs 
of the new German hattleships was already shedding, lie 
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country was also buOding a variety of oroiaen with inadequate 
gun power and poor qpe^; oonBpicuouB among them were the 
shipa of the County cIebb, the worBl^inTeetment* unless it be a 
group of sloops of the same period, which this country has ever 
made. It may be said, indeed, that although the Navy had many 
cruisers, it had no efficient scouts. Lastly, in effective naval 
power, Germany was overtaking ns, having laid down between 
1890 and 1904 eleven battleships to our sixteen; eight of the 
British battleships were of the King Edward VJI. type afready 
mentioned, and two others were tlie small battleships SwifUure 
and Triumph, purchased from Chile in 1903. 

A revolution in naval derign was overdue if the Battle of 
Jutland was not to end in our defeat. It was apparent from the 
large number of 5'9-in. guns mounted in German battleriiips and 
the many 1or|iedo-tubeB carried in them, as w-ell as from the 
career of Admiral Tirpitz as a torpedo specialist, that the Germans 
were prejniring to fight at close range. They hoped to snatch 
victory under a hail of 9'2-iii.‘ and 8-in shells and to gain the 
fullest advantage from improvements then being made in the 
range and accuracy of the torpedo. The time was overdue for a 
reconsideration of the designs ol British ineii-of-war, and Lord 
Fisher, bringing Sir Philip Watts to the Admiralty aa Director 
of Naval Construction in place of Sir William White, determined 
on rehuililiiig the British Fleet. It was an ambitious decision, 
but he calculated that it could be done in time for the day of 
battle. A committee was set up at the Admiralty to examine 
the pro|)OBa1s which he had already elaborated. Its members 
included Admiral the Marquess of Milford Haven, Engineer Bear- 
Admiral Sir .7ohn Durston fP^ngineer-in-C'hief of the Navy), Sir 
Henry Jackson, liord Jellicoe, Sir BeginaM Bacon, Sir Charles 
Madden. Sir John Thomeycroft, and Sir Alexander Qracie, 
among others, and Lord Fisher was its President. In that way 
the original Dreadnought, the first all-big-gun ship, came into 
existence; the hivincihle and her sisters w'ere laid down; and 
new types of other ships evolved. Lord Selborne was content to 
announce in his annual statement that “it is proposed to begin 
one battleriiip, four armoured cruisers, five ocean-going destioyers, 
one ocean-going destroyer of an experimental type, twelve coastal 
destroyers, eleven submarines,” adding that his Majesty* had 
approved that the battleciliip should be called the Dreadnought 
and tho first of the “armoured cruisers” the Invincihle. 

It is now known that the Germans were completely deceived 
by that announcement, which really heralded the rebuilding of 

(1) Tlis 9*2 in. IVM the liMvitii gnn mooaUd in Geiiiian bstUmhipi whm our 
nasty gnni wars of 12 in. odilnra 
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ter war omw. The Drmdmmght wan not the Ingest ship 
la hand in liKto, for Knaaia and Japan had on the otocka ahijM 
of greater displacement. Dut it embodied a new priiiciple: in 
place of three tvjieb of guns, as in the King Edward VII. class, 
it moiAted only one tyiie oi gun. ami that the J*J-in. gun, uf 
which It curried ton in li\e tin lets, pndected b\ 11 inches of armour. 
The 9*2-10. gun and the 6-m. gun vvere eliminated, hecaiiHe this 
ship, like sister vessels whu*h weie aftctuaids laid down, was 


intended to tight outside the range ot the (Setman torfiedo and 
the many light guns iirovided in (renuan battleships. The 
**armoured cruisers’* urere not ve*^sel8 of a t\pe then familiar, 
but battle<rruisers. They were proMdod with the same t\jM‘ ol 
gim as the Dreadnought^ but two less m number, iii asMKMatiun 
with the then unheard-of speed in a large vessel id 20 kiiols. In 
order to get speed Lord Fisher, Rup|>orted b> bis cnlleagnes and 
by Sir John Durston, bad determined upon \i iv^ohitioii of the 
most danng character, in jlace ol the familiar icciprocating 
engine, it was decided to employ turbines in asyiciution witli 
water-tube boilers If the (irand FJett had not hud tinhineH and 
water-tube boilers, it is doubtful wbetlier we »H>iild have won 
the war. 


In this way the revolution in the Na%y began There had 
nevei b-on anything like il hetoie It iiuolved new nietlHids o< 
training and manning, as well an joint nianoMivies, and the bnild- 
ing of new «hi]>s representing tro^li principle^— particularly gun¬ 
nery principles. Tn combination, tbe^* nioinis constitutiil the 
boldest stroke of poliey which this eountry had e\er entertain«*d. 
and It will stand to the enduiiiig ciedit *)f King Edward VTl. and 
-Mr. Balfour, as well as to that of Lord Selliorne and Jjonl Cawdor, 
his Bucceswr, that in the early days, when no mean firoportioii 
of the senior officers of the Fleet w'ere suspicious of the changeH, 
if thfty did not actually oppose them, the Board of Admiralty 
was not without support. 

It is little less than a miracle that the scheme of refonn was 
not overwhelmed by the mass of criticism to which it was ezjioBed 
on the part of those who were unconscious that the British Navy’s 
day of trial was approaching. Tn and out of Pariiament the 
critics marshalled their forces, objecting to the secrecy which the 
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Admiralty obnenred, ia Arder to mldead I3ie andeclaared enemy, 
as well as oondemniog the new types of aUpB which were bei^ 
built fcxr the Battle of Jutland; a^im effort was made to ronse 
the commercud daeses against the scheme of distribution which 
involved fewer shipe being maintained on foreign stations to show 
the flag. One of the most energetic opponents issued an elaborate 
‘‘plea lor inquiry.”^ In a general condemnation of everything 
that the Admiralty had done or conteni|[)lated, this writerii who 
was sail! to he of authoritative standing, innocently protested that 
whereas the British jrabiic had hitherto been told all about ships 
under oonstrnction, “British readers inferesteti in naval affairs— 
and their numl>er is legion—now And themselves iiirnisbccl with 
fuller and liefter official infonuatiori res))ectiiig the French, 
American, (-it^rtnan. Russian, tiapanese and other navies than tbe> 
are in regard to the Boyal Navy.” This innocenl critic, who 
would have let (Germany know all about our new types of ships, 
dtviaied that “this condition cd things is utterly wrong and in¬ 
defensible” and “it must not be allowed to c^ontinue.” It was 
fortunately allowed to continue, and, as ('oiinf voii fieventlow and 
other (retnian writers have since confessed, the Germans were 
coiiipletely tnisleil Rut m tliose days the publir, nncoiiscioiis 
oi the (l^itnaii menace, might well have been led by such blind 
leaders to demand n full disclosure of our naval policy. And in 
that event, wJio eaii say what uses the (leinians might have 
made of the information*’ 

It has been remarked that the new tjpes of ships were con¬ 
demned How roundly and wholesale!v they were cnticised can 
only he ap]>recjated by those who are t ami liar wuth the opinions 
then held by Sir William White, Admiral Sir Reginald rustance, 
and others. This officer wrote a coiiMdeiable hook in denunciation 
of the Admiralty. The Drfadnouaht was anathema, and as t«> 
the liattle-criiisers. he declared that “by argument the class have 
been killed, and it onlv remains to inter them decently aw’ay 
I null the public ga/e ” It would he interesting to have Admiral 
ol the Fleet Sir l>avid TU'atty’s comment, in the light of vvai. on 
thost« W(»rd8 ot folly. It would also he interesting to learn what 
he, or Lord dellieoe, thinks of the statement of the same writer 
111 another book of Ins when he remarked that **the main object 
in battle is to make the enemy believe that he is beaten,” and 
addressing his brother officers, asked • “Is it not more important 
to disarm the enemy than to sink him*’” History will give no 
uncertain judgment on the action of the Admiraltv* when, in pre- 
pnratiiMfi for the Battle of Jutland, it built the all-big-gnn battle¬ 
ships and battle.criiisc»rs. 

(1) Th* SiiHe 0 >/ tkt A'ary m 1907 (Smith, Elder and Co ) 
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1h thor^ not, on the other hand* a lifferii^ impmsion that, 
owing to the withdrawal of oruioem from foroigii watm, we nii* 
tainad haavy lotM of diip|(lng dining the war? Aa to that, it 
can be stated vm, as it could not stated at the timci that 
tbia measure was eHsential in order to <A>tain trained oflioars and 
men for the Grand Fleet, then in p^as of creatkm. By this 
vigorous stroke of the pen, the Admiralty secured 11,000 officers 
and men for duty in the North Sea, and at the same time effected 
financial economies which proved of inestimable advantage during 
the period when the Fleet wa^ being rebuilt and reorganised.^ If 
this war has proved one tiiiug more eonchisively than another, it 
that slow and poorly-gunned ships of the cruiser classes, such as the 
P&qiutw^ constitute a {leiil to the officeis and men on board and 
are calcinated to lower the prestige of the BritiA flag. Events 
hare };roved that the sera oping of the old ships w'ss a policy 
of wisdom. It is a niisreiaesimtation to suggest that the trade 
routes were letl uD]>rotreted On the eontrar}, when hostilities 
opened we had in foreign watns 1 battle-cruisers, 9 armoured 
eiuisers, 21 light cmiseis, and .‘U siiudl eialt, besides B destroyers. 
Vou Spec’s ships did a eeitain amount of injuiy to the mercantile 
marine, but fiom the o|>eiiing of the war till its close German 
surface craft—ennsers ,iru1 iaiders—eaptmed or sank less than 
half a million toiih of Biitish shipping,* and \on F»pee\ ships, 
including the Emdrn, captured only fifty-one \essel8. 

The subsequent Battle of Foionel was not due to any 
defect m the scheme of distribution outlined in 1901, nor 
to the scia^iping of old an<l ineffectual ships. It suggests 
rather that the poliev of scrapping was not (orried far enough 
But how could Adniiial (Vadoek he avenged? Two days only 
befon the Battle of (’oronel, Tand Fisher, the naval reformer of 
earlier d.i\s, had letnrned to the Admiralty as First Sea Txinl. 
He thus had an c»py)ortunity of exhibiting the strategic principles 
which had guided him ten }ears before, and showing what the 
h.iftle-cniiser was mrant fm News of the Battle of Coronel 
)cached the Admiralty on No\ember 5th; two days later Admiral 
Sir Povetun Sturdee was appointed to command a special 
squadron; on November 11th he left this country in secrecy with 
the battle-cruisers Innmtblr and InfleTible, temporanlv with¬ 
drawn from the Grand Fleet. Heciecy and speed were Lord 
Fisher’s watehwonls With sure instinct, these two battle¬ 
cruisers were directed to steam to the Falkland Islands, and there 
on December Bth, the morning aftw their arrival, von Syiee was 

(1) Tha fJayy Estimates rtise from £34.000,000 in 1SQ66 to £50,600000 in 
191415 

( 2 ) Owing to tha submaime camiuugn ne IfiSt »\ar 7£00.000 tom 
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trapped, and of his squadron only one i^ip eacaped—^and that 
ship only for a time. The whole of our naval history may be 
searched in vain for a more conmuimate demonstration of the 
correct applieatioii of the right form of power to a particular 
strategical situation, li may neem almost incredible, but it is 
a fact, that ten years before the opening of the tear Lord Fisher 
/oresair just such a situation as developed in the Pacific fotrards 
the dose of 1914. He did not, of course, anticipate the dwastiM' 
of Coronel, which has yet to be ex])laiucd, but in designing the 
battle-cruiser type be deliberately provided the Fleet with a vessel 
carrying the guns of a battleHhip in associatifin w ith the high b|>eed 
of the cruiser. He foresaw that in the course oi a war*l)attle- 
cruisers might be thrown in to clear the trade routes vrlien 
Hritiah shipping was being molested by such inferior vessels as 
the enemy might detach from his mam fleet. It is well, perhaps, 
that the battle-cruisers were not "interred decently away from 
tlie public gaze,” for (dberwise von Sj»ee might ha\o continued his 
(*areer for many months, and liisbiry would not have recorded the 
one battle of aniiiliilutioii w hicli has bc^n fought in modern times. 
Nelson talked of annihilating 4ho eneiii}, but it was neier his 
good fortune to do so funless it was at the Nilei, and the credit 
rests with Lord Fisher of having introduced n t\pe of ship which 
set i])> a new standard of naval victor\. 

And now that the war has endeil, is it nut apparent that if it 
had not been for the scheme of naval reforms, including a higher 
standaid of gunnery, introduced in 10(4 and later years, the 
Tlritish Knipire w<nild have gone down in ruins? For this war 
was won in the main by the British Fleet Tjct iis be on our 
guard against drawing from this struggle the wnmg moral. Some 
years ago Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge* wrote an article which 
well hears re-reading in the light of mir recent ex|>erience. He 
recalled that "for more than half a century*after NVlson’s death 
all the most brilliant acliievemcnts df British arms were per- 
fonned on shore, in India or in the ('rinuM”; in the latter case 
"the command of the sea held b\ the Allied Powers was so com¬ 
plete and all-pervading that no one stopfied to think what the 
oourse of hostilities would have hcfui without it, any more than 
men stop to think what the course of any particular business 
would be if there was no atmosphere to breathe in." The 
(Vimean War was followed by tlic Indian Mutiny, also waged 
entirely on land, and "here again the command of the sea was 
so complete that no interruption of it, even temporarily, calletl 
attention to its existence.” The Indian Mutiny w’as succeeded 
by the third China War; then came the second New Zealand 
(1) iVfffaf Ansmi, 19QB 
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War; after that came the campaign in Abjanniat the Bed BiTW 
liixpeditioii in Ganada» the Ashantee War of 1873-4; fighting in 
Afghanistan; the war withfihe Zufau; the Transraal War and 
the campaigns in Egjpt. In all those wars the Navy^ took an 
inconspicuous part, and the nation came to the conclusion that, 
after all, the Fleet was not of very much value. A Boyal Com¬ 
mission decided that it was not worth our while, in view of the 
expense^, to attempt to defend the English Channel, but that we 
should fortify our ports and build up a great army. ^Phe danger 
that tlie moiral of the war which has now closed may be mis¬ 
interpreted is all the greater because the success of the British 
Fleet was so complete. 1x>rd Fisher’s dramatic stroke in 
November. 1914, and other incidents may encourage the belief 
that we Inve little to fear from the surface ships of an enemy, 
but if the war ha.s taught one lesson more conclusively than 
another it is that, as the British Empire is maritime, living on 
and bv the st'a, so it must be defended by a supremo fleet. 

How that fleet shall be distributed must dei)end upon the inter¬ 
national situation generally and our relations wdth other Pfiwers. 
Vs if was the correct |k>1jc> to concentiate our strength in the 
North Sea. creating the Grand Fleet of imperishable inernoiy, 
so it IS HOW' the correct policy to disperse our strength, sending 
hil>s mb) the outer s^as to show the flag and support British 
prestige That is what is now being done by the Admiralty. \ 
.small battle force is being maintained in H<iiue waters, consisting 
of Ni\ bnttlesliips, and aiirvther force of nniilar strength is being 
'^rationed in the Mediterranean, the large Atlantic Fleet being 
the strategical ]>ivotal force Admiral Rir Charles Madden has 
his flag in the Qurryi llb'zahpth and under bis immediate orders 
—^for lie is also Coinmander-in-Chief of the Tff»ine Fleet—hc‘ has 
the Fust and Second Bnltle Squadrons, consisting of five vessels 
of the Ifoyal jSVir^rc/< 7 » tyfic and five smter ships of the Qurm 
Ehzahfih class, in addition to a battle-cruiser squadron of five 
units, a fl\ing squadron of four sliips, half-a-doxen of the latest 
light cruisers, and large flotillas of destroyers and submarines. 
Tn the Atlantic Fleet, the strategic conception adopted by the 
.Xrlmiraltv in the early yean* of this century is preserved, a strong 
and m<»bije force being provided for action either in Home waters 
or in the Mediterranean as circumstances may dictate. 

In tlie outer seas, the representation of the Empire is being 
committed to K>me^)f the finest light cruisers under the British 
flag. The China Squadron will in future consist of five Tight 
cruiscTR with a flotilla of destroyers; four light cruisers will be 
on duty in East Indian waters; and a similar number will cany 
the flag on the Cape, South Americ^in and North American 
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•taticms; while in AnibnJian wates the battleKsrniser Australia 
and three light cmiserB will be aaaodated with considerable forces 
of destroyers and sabmarines. It ii in accordance with the in- 
valnable tradition of the British Navy that the battledbips shall 
be on duty in European waters, the centre of strategic moment 
in normal political conditions. Except in the years preceding 
the Kusso-Japanese War, we have never liad in modern tinioH 
battleships stationed in distant waters, and no argument can be 
advanced in favour of a departure from a well-established 
practice. 

And so it happens that, witii the dispersal of the Grand Fleet, 
our naval forces, concentrateil for whi*, have now been di8f)ersed 
fur |ieace. But the now distribution does nut conflict with war 
principles, as that of 1904 and preceding years did. The organisa¬ 
tion of the squadrons in Home waters is sirategically corroci, 
and the cruisers in the outer seas are not old and decrepit vessels, 
capable neither of fighting nor ninning uwa\, but are, on the 
contrary, ships of high military value, with good offensive and 
defenhive qualities. Vice-Admiral Sir Al(*xaiider r)uff hoists hi*? 
flag this summer, as ('oinmaiuler-in-('liief of the China Squadron, 
III the finest light cniiMcr |HW^e^sed hy ain nav\ ; the Hawkins is 
a ship of 9,750 tons' displacement with a s]MM'd of knots, mid 
she <‘arries seven T’A-iii guns AsMX'iated with this flagship will 
be four smaller cruisers of almost as high ‘•ja^ed, each mounting 
two (kill, and eight 4-in. gnus each. ,\m\ the other squadrons 
will also he coin|x}Hcd of ships which in an enicrgon(*y will be able 
to fight without refleeting liiscnnlit on the high traditions of the 
British Navy wdiich have heeil created during the past fi\e years. 

The constitution of thest^ new squadrons m the outer seas 
rejiresenta an ae(*t*ssioii of strength to this eountry liotli com¬ 
mercially and |M)litically. Trade follows the flag: it is an old 
saving, and it is ^till true. 1i must he a cause of no slight sati«<- 
fu'tion to the <*oinfuercial elHa.ses to know that. a}>art from the 
battle forces in Fjnro|H*an waters with sixteen, and teinpor.irily 
nineteen, light eruisc'rs attached, the fxwver of the British fieople 
is re|iresented far ovorsi*as by no fewer than twenty-four light 
eruisers. This r(>u8R<*rtion of our naval iiower will also give 
strength to our foreign policy. Lord Palmerston oTW'e observed : 
“If T w'ant a thing w’cll done in a distant part of the world, if 
1 require a man with a good head, a good heart, lots of pluck 
and ploiity of common sense, I ahvays send for a captain in the 
Ifoyal Navy.** Under the new 8(*heme of fleet distribution, which 
the Admiralty has drawn up, the country will have at its service 
a large iiiindier of naval captains and in Home waters strong 
battle fleets; Nelson declared that; “A fleet of British ships of 
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war ue the beat negotiators in Europe* they always speak to be 
understood and genesslly gain their point. Their arguments 
cany oonvietion to the Vheast of our enraues.” Y^e do not 
know who may be our enemies, in qdte of the Leogne of Natkms. 
Tlie Navy will continue to be "our sure shield,” and fortunately 
the Nary ia strong. Earl Btasaey in the latest issue of the Naval 
Annual proves that we have more completed ships of the ])read< 
nought type—battleships and battloKwnisers—thm all the other 
navies of the worid combined, and in light omisers and destroyers 
our margin of strength is more than amide for our needs. We 
have inherited from the war a fleet of unsurpassed strength, and 
the A'dmimlty, supported by the Government, have introduced 
new’ scales oi pay which carry the assunnee that as the fleet is 
htrung so also will it be contented and happy. Nelson once com¬ 
plained of the ingratitude, with which the country requited the 
>.erviceF. ol its seamen when once the tieuse of jeopardy waa lifted, 
hut this war has had as its sequel a long-dela.ved settlement of 
the injustice under which the Navy, ill-paid and inadequately 
jiensioned, has supported the British cause in war and in {leace. 

.\BrniBALti Hikd. 
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ON CUTTING 


Mb. William Arohkb ]iba quoted me in support of the practice 
of performing selections from Shakespear’R plays instead of the 
plays in their entirety as be left them. 

Everything that Mr. Archer says is very true and very scmuble. 
Unfortunately, the results in practice are the productions of 
Cibber, Garrick, Irving, Tree, Augustin Daly, Sir Frank l^nsou, 
and the commercial managers generally, which may l)e*highly 
entertaining productions, but are boiiiehow not Shakespear, 
whereas Mr.. Granville Barker’s resolutely uiireaaonfabk* showing- 
up of Shakespear’b faults and follies to the uttermost euiiima was 
at once felt to be a restoration of Shakespear to the stage. 

The moment yon admit that the producer's business is to 
impro\e Shakespear by cutting out everything that he himself 
would not have wTilten, ami thinkt^ Shakespear ought not to 
have written, and everything that lie thinks the audience will 
either not like or not iiiulerstaud, uiul everything that does not 
make prosaic seiiKc, you are launched on a slojie on uhich there 
is no stopping until >ou reach the .aby^s nheie Irving's Tjear lies 
forgotten. Tlie ivasun stares us in the face. The producer’s dis¬ 
approvals, and conse(|uently his ciil*<, arc the symptoms of the 
differonces between Shakespear and himself; and liih assumption 
that all these diffciences are difTiMviiecs of siqieriority on his pait 
and iiiferioiity on Sliakes|H*ai's, must end in the cutting down 
or luising iij> of SliakesfM>ar to his level Tree thought a third- 
rate ballet more interesting than the collo(|uy <if Cassio with lago 
on the snbje(*t ol teiniXTance. No doubt many people agieed 
with him. It was certainly inurh more exinmaive. Irving, when 
he was i>rodnciiig Cpubrlhu , ent out of his own part the lines :— 
“ Ti-, licr breatkint; that 

Perfumes ilie ehaiiiber thus. The flame o’ the tspti 
Hosfi towards lior, and would undequM'p hti lid^ 

To see the uncloHiHl lights, now lam^iMod 

Under tliose window's, wdiite and a/iUi, l«u*id 

Witli b]iit« of heaven’s omi tinet.” ^ 

Ho was genuinely ostoiushed when he was told that he must 
not do it, 08 the lines wwe the most famous for their beauty of 
all the purple patches in Shakespear. A glance at the passage 
will shew how very “sensible” his cut wras. Mr. Ardicr wants 
to cut “O aingle-Holed jest, solely singular for the ringleness,” 
iu^ause it is “ahHoInleiy meaninglcHs.*’ But think of all the 
other lines tliat must go wifli it on the same ground! The gayer 
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side of 8hakeRpear*R poetic ecstaBy exprenaed itedf in word- 
dances of jingling nonsenBe which are, from the point of view of 
the grave Scots commentator who demands a meaqjng and a 
moral from every text, more delirium and echolalia. But what 
would Shakespear bo without them? “The Hpring time, the 
only merry ring time, when birds do sing hoy ding a ding ding ” 
is certainly not gcod sense nor even accuraie omithological ob- 
Rervstion! Who ever heard a bird sing “hey ding a ding ding“ 
or anything even remotely resembling it? Out with it, then; and 
away, toy. with such absurdities as Beatrice's obviously untrue 
statement that a star danced at her birth, which must revolt all 
the oKstetrieians and aatronomerB in the audience. As to Othello's 
fustian al>oat the Pro|K)nti(*k and the TIellespont, is this sonseless 
liiillabaliKi of honoroim vowels and precipitate coiiKmants to bo 
retained when p^ple have trains to catch? Mr. Archer is 
credulous in imagining that in these orchestral passages the wit 
has evaporated and the meaning become inscrutable. There 
never w'as any meaning or w'il in them in his sense any more than 
there is wit or meaning in th(» eiash of Wagner's cymbals or the 
gallop of his troinlKines in the Valkyries* ride The producer 
who has a head for syllogisms euts hucli ])a^HQges out. The pnv- 
ducer who has an ear for music, like Mr. (rraiiville Barker, breaks 
ills heart in trying to get them adequately executed. 

Then take ni\ ^iwii ('elehrated 4TilifisiiH of Shuke^ipeur. 
WTitten when the Bard, like all the other dramatists, was stag¬ 
gering under the teirible impact of Thw^n. Can m«*n whoso 
intellectual standard^ ha\e bwi scrt‘wed up to Ooelhe’*' Faust, 
Wagner's fhnq. ,in<l “clffp n\ol\ing” Ihson'e soul histone^, 
he expected to sit and listen to such -reading twaddle as 
Thf ftPTcn Aqf'S ttf Ma?i, or even Hamlet's soliloquy on suicido? 
Out with the lot of iliein, then ■ let ns cut the cackle and corac 
to the 'osses. 

T might pile Pelion on Ossi with illustrations of the |Kissagcs 
that niiglit ^er\ well he cut out of RhakesiKMi'^ )>lnys on Mt. 
Archer s grounds and on mine and on Garrick'**, Irving's, etc., 
etc , etc. It is clear that you need onlv a siiflicjently large and 
critical committee of producers instead of a single producer to 
cut put the entire play, a conclusion which most managers reach 
without the assistance of a committee. It is equally clear that 
to avoid this reduction to common sense the only workable plan 
is Mr. Barker's plan, which makes Shakespear, and not the 
producer, the ultimate authority. That Rhakespear is a bore 
and even an absurdity to people who cannot listen to blank verse 
and enjoy it as musicians listen to an opera fRhakespesr'H 
methods are extmndy like Verdi's); that Mr. Oeoige Bobay, 
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heroically tiying to find jokea onida enough for an audience of 
rustic TommieB, would shrink from Touchstone’s story about the 
beef and the mustard; that we who tiink it funny to call a man*R 
head hib nut lemain joyless when Shakespear calls ii Ijis costanl 
(not knowing that a costard is an ap{de); that Benedirk cannot 
amuse or fascinate the young ladies who have adored Tlobert 
Tjorainc and Oranvillo Barker as Jack Tanner; that William’s 
puns are as dead as Tom Hood’s or Famie’s; that Elizabethan 
English lb a half-dead Innl^uage and Euplniist English iinintelh- 
gihle and intolendile * all those undeniable facts are reasons for 
not fK'rforming Slmk(‘spear's pla\s at all, but not rea««onb for 
hrealang them up and trMng to ]crry-biiild modem plays with 
them, Ub the Roni:in«i broke up the Coliseum to build hoveh. 
Businesslike'and economical as tlint procedure seems (for why 
^aste good iiiatenal?), expenence remorselessly proves that 
Stifikespear making a fool of liinisell m more inteieshng than 
the judicious producer correcting him The people who really 
w.int Hhak»»spcar want all of him, and not merelv Mr Aicher'** 
1)1 onvone clse’s iavotite bits, and this not m the least because 
thev enjov etcrv word of it, but because they want to be sure 
of hearing the words thev do enjoy, and fiecause the effect of the 
pidieiouslv selected jiassages, not to mention the injudiciouslv 
'•fdocted pnssag(>R, is not the same as that of the whole play, just 
.IS the effect of the currants picked out of n bun is not the same 
.w that of the wliole bun, indigestibk* as it mav he to people 
who do n<»t like hnns 

There .ue plent\ of modern instances to go upon. T have 
'.♦'t'li Pt(r GyiU most judiciously and practically cut bv Lugn^* 
Voi*, and Thf Wild Duck cut to the bone by Mr. Archer T have 
seen W.igner at full length at Bayreuth and Munich, and cut 
most stnisihh at (’ovent Garden T have actually seen U Trora- 
fort, mo^f swift and concise of operas, cut by Sir Thomas 
Beechoni M\ own plays, notoriously too long, have been cut 
witli miisterh' skill by American managers. Mr Henrv \rthnT 
fTones made a cajutal acting version of 4 PoZ/’s Hou^e, entitled 
Urtalnmi a Bwf/cr/fiy T do not allege that the result has always 
been disastrous failure, though it has sometimes gone that far. 
A hash makes a better meal than an empty plate But J do 
aver without <pia1ifieafion that the mutilation has always been 
on offence, and the effect different and worse both in degree and 
in kind from the effect of a remorselessly faithful performance 
Wagner’s remark when he heard Bossini’a Barber of Senile jier- 
forined for once in its integrity in Turin applies to all the works 
of the grzat masters. You get something from such a perform¬ 
ance that the selections never give you. And T suggest that this 
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18 not whoUy a mystery It occnn only when the wwk is pro¬ 
duced under the direotion of a manager who understand*) Ha Talue 
and can find m atery pasa^^e the charm or the function which 
induced the author to write it, and who can dictate or suggest 
the method of execution that brings outlhai charm or discharges 
that lunctum Without this sense and this skill the manager 
will (at, cut, cut, every time he comes to a difficulty; and he 
will put the mtercst of the refreshment bars and the savmg of 
electric light and the observance of the conventional hours of 
beginning the performance befoie his duty to the author, mam- * 
taining all the time that the managei wlio cuts most is the 
author a best fiiend 

In shoii, theie are a thousand most sensible reasons for cutting 
not onH Rhakespear's pla\s, hut all pla\s, all sMnph««)ics all 
operas all epics, and all ]»ictnies uhich are too large for the 
diDiiigrooin And theie is absolutely no reason on eaith for not 
(utting them except the design of the author, who was probahh 
tiKi ((mceited to be a gooA judge of his own woik 

The sane concln^ioii is theitfoie that cutting must be dog- 
maticalh ruled out liecausc as Tjao Tsi* said, “of the making oi 
tcioinis theie is no nul *’ The simple thing to do with a Shake- 
sjuMi plav IS to ]ieif<iini it The altCT native is to let it alone 
Tf Rhdkesixai mule i iius»^ of it it not likel\ that Sniilh oi 
llohinsnn will snrreed wlieie he faded 


(t BrRvsnn Rhaw 



“HAMLET’* AT THE UNJVBRSITIEfi: A BBLATRL 

REPLY. 


In these days of an abounding Elizabethan research, when a 
host of investigators the world over are exercising an unceasing 
vigilance and speculation on a thousand and one points is life, 
it may safely be predicated that, in the generality of cases, the 
new idea of iiiide disbcmination uhich manages to run the gaunt¬ 
let of criticism unscathed for something like a lustrum is an idea 
with reason apd cogency on its side, and bids fair to establish 
itself. All the more surprising is it, therefore, that the nn- 
tenability of Professor Boas’s mam thesis and underlying s])ecu- 
lation in his article on Hamlet sit the Vniversities ” in The 
P oRTNroHTEY Rrvirw for August, 1913, should not have been 
exposed ere this, and that, per contra, his pnmaiy deduction 
should have met uith unanimous, if for the most part tacit, 
acceptance. For once judgment has gone h> default. Even so 
pnident and sagacious an investigator as Sir Ridney Lee has 
allowed himself to he led astray by Professor Boas’s lop-sided 
reasoning. Tt is painful to find k> dependahte an aiithont\ I'e- 
canting liis old sound opinion in the latest edition of his standard 
lAje of Shakespeare, and averring, on the strength of I'rofessor 
Boas's article and the iteration of its main points m his bor>k un 
The Vnivcrhtty Drama in the Tudor iqe, tliat the statement on 
the imprint of the first Hamlet quarto to the effect that the 
tragedy had licen H(*ted at lioth universities is a miarepresenta- 
tion, thoroughly in keeping with the act of piracy which gave 
the play in its crudity to the uorld The truth of the matter 
is there is no valid reason why we should doubt the accuracy of 
this clear-cut statement, and there art v.i]id reasons why we 
should stamp it with the seal of our approval. I have 8|H)ken of 
Professor Boas's argumentative methods in this connection as 
lop-sided luH'ause, while obviously and Imnestly intent on arriving 
at the tnie facts according to the evidence, he has dei^eived him¬ 
self and misled others by viewing the crux from one {larticvlar 
angle. Both in his article and liis Imok he proceeds complacently 
to marshal the scanty, inoonclnsive data yielded by the civic 
archives of Oxford and Cambridge and the archives of the two 
universities, never dreaming that vital evidence lies ready to his 
hand elsewhere, evidence that would lead to wholly different con- 
chisions. Tt is the purpose of this reply to unfold these modifying 
particulars, a course which can best be entered upon by recapitu- 
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lating Professor Boas’s main points and indulging in a running 
commentary. 

Professor Boas sets out \o traverse the statement made on the 
title-page of the firsl Hamlet quarto to the effect that the tragedy 
had been acted at Ixith universities, and to show that while the 
plav might have been acted before the Mayor and dtisens of 
Oxford and Oambiidge, under the reigning conditions, it ooUld 
not have been acted within university jirecincta. He begins by 
pointing out lhat m July, 1693. the Privy Council, in response to 
a petition ftt>in Cambridge University, forbade fierformances by 
common players either in Oxford or ('ainbndge or within five 
mUes 01 the two university towns But. although quite aware 
that Loid Ptrauge's men acted at Oxford in Oc^tober, 1593, and 
the TiOid Chainl^rlain's men at Cambridge in 169i, he lays no 
stress on the tact that the order proved no deterrent What he 
does emphasize, however, that before 1598, and for at least a 
decade aftei the Vice-(^]iancel1or of Oxford followed an expedient 
[)iit in practice by tlie inavors of sundry provincial towns when 
they deemed it arlvisahle that duly licensed players should not 
act within tlieir juiisdiction and under their auspices. (I am 
slightly embroidering hen^ Professor Boas discusses the prin¬ 
ciple, not the precedent ) He gave them a gnitiiitv, sometimes 
bmali. sometimes large, to go away Unless he was doubtful 
alK>ui his authority to ^end them packing, this reads like a sign 
of weakness It would appear, indeed, that in the country towns 
licensed plavers could not be silenced if they insisted upon acting 
When SwTnnerton brought a company <if spunous Queem’s Men 
to Norwich m 1616, “he was desired,” as the Ccrancil Books 
testify, “to demist Iroin plaving, and offered a benevolence in 
money, wch he refused to accept ”—so he was allow^ed to ai*t 
It I*- obviom, therefore, that the evidence of the Viee-f’hancelkn’s 
accompts regarding the visits of players is not the wliole of the 
evidence. On the few occasionR m the early seventeenth century 
wrhen the regular Tondon plavers appeared before the universities 
—this sounds like begging the question, but 1 shall prove at 
least one such visit—no record of their performances would be 
kept unless the Vice-Uhancellm' happened to reward them with 
a fee, which, judging from the silence of his aooompts, was never 
the practice. But Professor Boas, basing on the one-sided data 
he lias bo seduloiislv garnered, maintains, from the monotonous 
iteration of the entnes testifying to the bestowal of money with¬ 
out a consideration, that “neither Hamlet nor any other Shake- 
sfiearean play can have been acted at Oxford during Elizabeth’s 
reign with the consent of the academic authorities, much less 
Tf this implics that Hamlet could not 
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poBidbly hBve been perfonbed within univerBity precincts before 
the publication of the Krst Quarto, it is, as I shall show, dearly 
wrong. The made by fteigiBor Boab—a mistake in 

which he is merdy following the lead of Fleey and diws othei 
hidebound inyestigators—is m assuming that the statement made 
cm the imprint of the First Quarto dates the umversity perforuj- 
anoes of Handet at the close of Elizabeth’s reign. How utterly 
fallacious this is 1 hope shortly to demonstrate. 

On no very firm ground when he arrives at this conclusion, 
Professor Boas takes a few steps further and lands in a quagmire. 
Dealing with the visits of Rbakespeare's company to Oxford he 
points out that ** neither m the city nor m the university accounts 
18 it mentioned after October 6tb, 1593. Smee Hamlet is supposed 
to ha\e been Written and acted in 1601, it has been assumed that 
the visit to the universities took place m that year, but nobody 
has been able to trace the C’bamborlain’B Men anywhere in tlie 
country in that year.” Ignonug the iiohsibiliiy that Shakespeare's 
company played Hamlet before the universities in the first year 
of Jame«('s reign, Professor Boas tails to see any way out of the 
difficulty beyond suggesting that the First Quarto represents 
”Shakes{)eare’8 earlier version oi tlie semi-Senecun play on 
Hamlet, probably by Thomas Kyd,” made between 1592 and 
1591 In Bup|>ort ot this view he pmuts out that when Lord 
Strange's men were at Oxford in October, 1593, they were accom¬ 
panied by Edward Alleyn, of the Lord Admiral's oompany, and 
that **after their return to Loudon the two companies performed 
together from June 3i'd to 13th, I59i, at Mewington Butts. When 
wo find from Heuslowe's Diary,” he continues, ”that one of the 
seven pieces which they peiiormed together was Hamhi, acted, 
not as a new play, on June 9th, there is a strong presumption 
that it had been ulready stageri at Oxford and elsewhere lo the 
previous year. And till prooi is forthcoming of a visit of Shake¬ 
speare's company to Oxford between 1593 and 1601, it is a 
reasonable hypothesiB that the Hamlet, which is mentioned again 
by Lodge in 1696, was tlie First Quarto version, and nor (as m 
the acc^ted view) the pre-Shakes|>eareaii play.” 

There are two senous, procticully iatal, ulijections to this 
ingenkms theory. One of them, the oiiussioq of Hamlet from 
Francis Meres* eDumeration of Shakespeaie's best plays in 1598, 
Professor Boas liiiiiself refers to and endeavours to explain away 
The other lies in the awkward circumstance that the passage 
peculiar to Act II., 8c. 2 of the First Quarto, setting forth that 
the players had to travel because ”tfae jHineipall publike audience 
thpt came to them” were “turned to {ffivate playes and the 
humours of children,” cannot have been written ou any showing 
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before 1600. Professor Boas denuSnstrates that there were 
children's oompanies before the days of Burbage’s BlaekfriarSf 
but he overJooka the facITthat in and aboat the period when he 
assumes Shakespeare wrote the first draft of Hamlet^ ida., ea. 
1592-4, there was no ofaildren’s playhouse in London. Fanant’s 
Black£riars had closed its unpretentious doom for ever in 1681, 
and the Paul’s Boys had been suppressed in 1591. Apart from 
this, it would be idle to assume that either company had ever 
proved formidable rivals to the adult {dayers. That was a dis¬ 
tinction reserved for the Children of the Chapel Boyal at the 
second Blackfriars in the final hours of the century. 

When was the first HanUei quarto issued? The imprint bears 
date 1603, and says “as it hath been diverse times acted by his 
Highiiesi'd servaunts in the CitUe of London : as also in the two 
Vniversities of Cambridge and Oxford, and else-where.” This 
rould not have been written before May 19th, the date when 
by royal patent the Lord Chamberlain’s men became hia High¬ 
ness's, otherwise the King's, Company. It has been variously 
conjectured that the play was issued in the summer or in thr 
autumn, but it might have appeared any time later in the year.* 
Was there any [xissibility that, between May and, say, October, 
the Kmg’s players could have performed at the two universities? 
We have only to consider the terms of the new patent and the 
general circumstances of the time to sec that, not only was there 
buch a possibility, but that it would have been snrpridng if, under 
tlie conditions, they had refrained from visiting the universities. 

In 1603, whatever the reason, Shakespeare’s company was in 
high favour with the new monarch. When James arrived in 
London on May 7th, it was under inauspicious circumstances, 
for the plague was raging, and its ravages for long delayed his 
]iublic entry. In little better than a week, at a time, one would 
naturally think, when his mitid would have been absorbed in affiiira 
oi Slate, he had given instructions for the miinediafe grunting 
of a patent constituting the Chamberlain’s Men his Majesty’s 
Servants. Seeing that there was no need for haste, the play¬ 
houses all being closed, the matter was carried through with 
remarkable expedition. It is noteworthy that all the documents 
for the preparation of the patent, the King’s Bill and Docket, the 
Licence, the Writ of Privy Seal, as well as the patent itself, 

(1) It mufl be reoaUed that the legal year then extended tiem ICarch t» Havch, 
although aome people had already begun to date the new year from Jannaiy * 
(■ee the example from Ben Jonaon cited daewhere). But it ia a douhtful point 
whether a play publiahed in, aay, Febniacy, 1603-4 would have been dated 160S. 

At the Bee^ation playa imued in December wwre dated in the following year, 
probably to keep them current, but it is impoiaible to determine vdien tbii 
praetioe began. 
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are to be found in the liter editions of HalliweQ-PfailUpx>B' Oul- 
lines. There is much iteration throughout, the Globe players 
being authorised in one and all to acf as His Majesty’s Servants 
“when the infection of the plague shall decreasei” and specific 
mention is made of the universities as places where performanceH 
could be given without let or hindrance. It will suffice for ohr 
purpose to reproduce the patent of Ma^r 10th, 1608 :— 

Com: Special: pio Leuzencio Fietcfaer et Willielmo Shadcmpeare at eliiF. 
—■ James by the gmoe of God; etc., to all justices, tneiors, sheriffes, 
constables, bedborowss, end other our offioen and lovinge eubjeotes, greet- 
ingc. £now<e yee that wee, of our speoiaU grace, oerteine knowledge and 
mere motion have licenced and auethoriaed, and by theise presentee doe 
Ucenoe and auothoiiae theise our servauntes, Lawrence Fletcher, William 
Shakespeare, ^hard Burbage, Augustyne PhiUippes, John Hemingcs, 
Honrie Condell, Wilham Sl^, Boboit Armyn, Richard Gouly, and the rest 
of ibeire associates, freely to use and exercise the arte and faculty of 
piayinge oommediea, tragedies, hibtones, entcrludei, inoralls, paatoralls, 
stago-plaies, and aui^e others, like as them have alreadio studied or here¬ 
after shaU use or btudic, as weU for the recr(*ation of our lovinge subjeotes, 
as for our solace and pleasure when wee shall thincke good to see them 
duringe our pleasure; and the said eommedies, tragedies, histories, enter- 
ludes, morrallis], pastorallv, stage playes, and such like, to ahewe and 
exercise piibliquely to theire beat coniinoditic, uhen the infection of the 
plague bhall decrease, as well within theire noao usuall house called the 
Qlobo, uiihin our county of Surrey, alsoe uith.n ame towne-halla or 
motttehalls, or other oonvtnienie places uithin the liberties and freedoms 
of anio other eittic, universitie, town or 1x>roughe whatsoever within our 
■aid realmes and dominions. Willinge and cornmaimding >ou and everie 
of you, as you tender our plegaure, not onlie to permitt and suffer them 
herein, without anie your lettcs, liindrancea or molestacions, during our 
said pieabure, but alboe to be aiding and assisting to them anie wronge 
be to them offered, and to allov»e them such f(>rincr curtesies as hath bone 
given to men of theire place and qualLtie; and alsoc* what further favour 
you ahalL shewe to tlicibo our aervauntes for our bake, wee shall taka 
kindlie at ^our handes. Tn w.vtnosse whereof etc*. Witnesso ouriielfe at 
Westtiiinstrr the n>ntviith da> of May. Per Breve de privsto sigillo, etc. 

Whether or sot the authority to act at the universities was in¬ 
serted at the instance of the plavers to preclude the possibility 
of future rebuffs—such, mayhap^ as had been already experienced 
—^it was a ooncessiou utterly lacking in precedent, and its 
insertion has therefore very considerable significance. There 
was little risk of its being abused, as there was no likdihood 
of the King's men paying more than a short annual visit to the 
onivendties. In comparison with city playing, provincial tours 
were non-remunerative; consequently they only went into the 
country when all other resources failed. Had the privilege proved 
irirsome to the universitieB, there would doubiless have been grave 
complaints to the Privy Council. But the academic authorities 
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miMlft no sigDf wheiii in 1619» thn |Nife6iit to the King'B moo 
came to be renewedf the old oanceHion was atill allowed them. 

This hurried granting of the patent of 1608 on the beele of 
the King's srriTid gave the Globe players such a status and 
indicated so wann an interest in their‘'well-being that none but 
the most resolute and unoompromiBing of V"ice-ChaDcellGrs would 
have risked the royal disj^easore by denying them entry had they 
piebented themselves diortly afterwards at bis gates. There are 
good reasons to believe that they did so present themselves at 
both universities and that at eaeh they performed Hamlet during 
their stay. At no period in their history could they have been 
more 'desirous of playing in the country. Theatrically spealong^ 
1603 vas a ternbly lean year. The )>iague, which, as we have 
seen, \\aB raging in May, failed to abate ui virulence, and the 
playhouses remained closed until February, 1604. The King did 
all he could under the circumstances to mitigate the lot of his 
newly-appointed players. He bad them to Wilton House early 
in December and at Christmas to Hampton Court. Besides re¬ 
warding them liberally for their services, he gave Burbage, their 
leader, early m February, 1*604, a gratuity of £30 "for the niayn- 
tenanee and reliefe of himselfe and the rest ol his eompanie, 
being prohibited to present any playes in or near liondon " dnnng 
the prevalence of the plague. 

To my mind these* facts throw a flood of light on the £)ussage in 
the second Ilamlct quarto (of 1604), which we find substituted 
for the earlier intimation that the players had taken to the road 
because of the superior attractions of the \oung eyases, and giving 
as a more topical reason that "their inhibition conies by nican^ 
of the Idte iunoiation." ProfebKir Loas, xn hib article, has done 
gornl service in pointing out that elsewhi^re tihakespeare uses the 
word innovatixm tw'ice in the sense of tumult or commotion. That 
this was one of its contemporary meanings examples cited in the 
New* Oxford Dictioriary show. We are forced, therefore, to con¬ 
clude that the innovation or commotion that had caused the 
inhibition of the players was none other than the prolonged 
plague of 1603. 

1 repeat that there never was a time when the King’s players 
would have been more anxious to repair to the country than 
during this harrowing year Apart from their eleventh-hour per¬ 
formances liefore the King, we have evidence that they toured in 
the ordinary way and visited ShrewshuTy and Coventry. They 
would hardly go so far afield to do so little, and, going or coming, 
other places must have been favoured with their attention on the 
way. Why not the two universitieB? 

Bestontion reocxrds indicste that, so far as Oxford waa eon- 
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o«nwd» tfaBM WBBiUB partksolBr period when a remarkable relaaa- 
tfam of rifouTB tadc pleoe. Id tlie ebnlUent hours of 

CoDimeBioeQient a Batoroalian ti^iiBelrai perautted, and^ in one 
reBpact, bo taken adyantage of as to recall the tibi^drieB of the 
old Atellaiis) Fabulea.' In Dzyden’a meridian, as his university 
prolognes and epilogues testify, the. King's players frequently 
repaired to Oxford for Commencement; but, unfortunately, we 
have no evidence to show when the practice began. 

The circumstanoB that Bome time in the academic year of 
1603-4 the large aum of forty shillings was paid by the Vice- 
Ohanoellor of Oxford to the players of Queen Anne to go away 
"isnr strepitu an item of evidence educed by Professof Boas 
—so far from indicating that the Vice-Chancellor diplomatically 
bowed out all players, rather favours the supposition that the 
King's company had been there a little previouidy. Enough bemg 
as good as a feast, some discrimination had to be exercised. It 
18 hardly likely that the academic authorities would have indulged 
the scholars in more than one set of performances per year. In 
this connection we must recall that tounng oompames often 
vjBiU'd lovviiH where they had no hope of being allowed to per¬ 
forin, the idea being to extract the readily-fortheoiiiing gratuity. 

That performances by the common players before the uni¬ 
versities were of cousiderahle ranty in the last decade of the six- 
tiH^ntli century and the tirst lustruni of the seventeenth the state¬ 
ment on the imprint of the Arst Hatnlet quarto attests. That 
Btatement implies a high distincticui; it would hardly have been 
worth while making if acting at the uriiversities had been a 
regular occurrence. Stress must be laid on the fact that the 
only other Londoii theatre-play published in the first half of the 
century with a similar intiniatjon was a comedy produced at the 
f Hobe by the King's players in 1605/ none other than Volpoue ; or 
the Pox. One deems it a happy circumstance that srane **ver- 
naculouB orator" railed against the universities for their hearty 
reception of Ben’s play, for his fulminatiotm moved the tetchy 
author to reveal to us m a fervid, high-sjunted rej>l\ that acting 
before the universities really did t^e place, llis dedication 
prefixed to the first edition of Vofpone, indited "from my house 
in the Black-Friars this 11 day ot February, 3607," is addressed 
“to the most noble and most Equall sisters, the two rniversities. 
For their love and acceptance shew'n to this Ptieine in the ])re- 
sentatiou." 

( 1 ) r/. th« jmspnr on "Iruh Playeiv «t Oxford in 1677 .** in my Thr Kina 
b^tAam Piajfkovtf md Oth^r XfudtM, Stnmd A tedd in 7*hf 

Mrrrtt af Otargr Pttit ( 1607 ) shows that, prrcisely at tht» 

RamAet epoch, l^ndon citisom wens soenstonifd to rido down to Oxford to 
pisticipsta in tlie jdUty of Comsieneeniciii 

VOL. OVI. N.B. 1 
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The terms of this noble piece of prose, m which Ben Jonson, 
in hiB q>leudid aloofness, loftily lebukes the poetasters ot his 
time, leave no doubt m tl^ mind that Volpone had met with a 
warm welcome fiom the two unneisitics Beginning with the 
opcumg jMbbage, 1 quote all that ib iek\dnt — 

NL\tr, most a(quail Sistire, had an> man a wil so presently eveellent 
Hb tint It luuU laisb it belie, but tbcie must come both Matter, Oeraaion, 
(ommend is and Fa^fureis tu it It this be true, and that the fortune 
of all unttrs doth daily piuve it, it behests the caiefull to pioside, well, 
toward these aetidcnib, and, hasing acquired them, to proserse that part 
of iLputitun most lindttl;}, whortin the bcuefit of a Ftiend is also 
defeiMild Hence it is, tlat I now render myself giatefull and am 
studiouH to jubtfie thf bcuntj of jour act, to which, though %oiir mm 
authority wete s tisfjing let it bung an age whcncin Pottry and the 
Froftfssots of it hearc so lU cii all aides, there will a nason bee look d for 
in the subject 

1 caiwot but be serious in a cause nl the nature, wherein mj fame, 
and tlie rtputaiion of di\ers limrst and Icaiued arc the question, when 
a Nazm so full rf authcrf^ antiuiutv and all gie it marlii is (throufj^ 
ihtir inydenti) bteeme thr lowest ^roiii of the Aqt, and tlic^ M ii bubiat 
to tlie petulaneie of ewery seinainlous otalor, tliai wti« wont to be tlir care 
of Kings and happiest Monsrelib llus it is that hath n t onclv rap t mee 
to present indignatinii, but made inee studious bentof rc and by all my 
nctiuis, to stand off fi m tlicui which ma* ino^t appeare m thia m\ latest 
Work, which vou mo^t Irarned Arb]tlr^fs I act stent juded and to 
iii> erowm appiovd In the m an tim (mest z \t rent id Risbrs) 

as I liav«^ card to b thankfull for ^cur affecticns pa«t, ind here 
road** the i'ider**tmding arqiiamtid with b<mc giound cf ^ jut fawnis, let 
me not dtspaxic then cciiiinuanct to the matuiing cf s ni» Worthier 
iriiits xthiiiin i* n \ Muscat e trie t n I *>hill ram th ilispisd head 
ot Poetry a^aiii* and str]>piu,' liir out cf thosi r tttn and base ngges 
wiltr*which the /imps have adidtfzated her fiira resicjri hei to hir 
priiiutive h ib tt ft atiire and maicst\ and r« nd r he r worthy to be 
iiubtaeid and kist cf the great and mashr-spiiits cf cur world " 

Although coiiolKiialne exidciice is bufxjfiuuus, it may be 
pointed out tlidt there is a latex releiem t to the acting of \ olpont 
at the unitermtIts It occuib m some liiieb on the play b\ 
“E S oonjtitmed by Gifford (or wa'^it l)yce?> to be Jonnoirs 
iiiend, Fdward Rcorey ■— 

* Volpone now is dead indeed, and lies 
Lxpo8«>d to the c^tnsurc (»f all ejea. 

And mouths, now hs has run his train and shewn 
Hia flubiilc b^y whe rc he best was known. 

In both Minerva's ejties " 

When Volpont was produced at the Globe in 1605, the chief 
actors wore the same as in Jenson's Sejanus, save that Philhpps 
was dead and Shakeajieare, lor some reason, did not assume a 
rdle Since the play was published early in 1607, it must have 
- *1 . «« # Vi/in fir the vear after, that it ran the 
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gauntlet of acadomio ecnitiny. AU the knowledge we poaseBB 
in any way bearing on the subject is that the Song’s players 
visited Oxford town in 1604, 1606, X06, and 1607, and Cam¬ 
bridge town in 1607. 

No one in his senses would dream of disputing the accuracy 
of Ben Jonson's implication cl university performance in the 
dedication of his play, simply because the archives of the two 
universities are silent on the subject. And yet similar negative 
evidence is pressed into service to cast dubiety on the }dain state¬ 
ment of the first Hamlet quarto. Surely the facts as we have 
them, in despite of the perplexing lacunap, warrant us in believ¬ 
ing that Shakespeare's great tragedy was submitted for the 
approval oi the universities in the summer of 1603. 

W. J. Lawbbncb. 

Postscript, as this article reaches the proof stage a con¬ 
tributory item of evidence comes to baud. It concerns the come¬ 
dian, Itobert Armin, who was undoubtedly iu the original cast of 
Hamlet, and who, iu all probability, played the First Gravedigger. 
Armin, it will be remembered, joined Shakespeare's company at 
the close of the sixteenth century; and his name figures in the 
list of Globe shan^rs to whom the King's patent was granted in 
1603. Two years later he published a prose opuscule called Poole 
upon Fooh, or Sixe Sort vs of Saties, better identified now by its 
subbeqiienl title, A Nest of Ninnies, The dedicatory epistle pre¬ 
fixed ti> this rambling piece of niotherwit is addressed "to the 
most true and rightly coiiipleat in all good gifts and graces the 
geueroiih gentlemen of Oxuuford, Cambridge and the limes of 
Court.” To the uiiherfeity men he writes:— 

1 havo flip i^tan at midnight in vour aoeicte, and might haye 
(‘ouimenst, like an usse I was; but I lackt liberty in that, yet I waa 
admitti>d in Dzfonl to be of Phrista Church, a bile they of Al-Soulea gave 
a>ine: aitch aa knew me reniemlier iny nieaaurea. 1 proniiaed tliem to 
prove mad; aud I think 1 am so, else I would not meddle with folly ao 
deepely, but aimtha Bimilem, etc.'* , 

Let the meaning here be what it may, one cannot see how 
Armin could have gained a footing of intimacy with “the generous 
gentlemen ” of both universities unless he had appeared before 
them in his professional ca|)acity. The sequel is curious, for the 
university men, though not averse to listening to the eliiiues al 
midnight in the buffoon's company, little desired that the associa¬ 
tion should be made public. Accordingly, some signification of 
their displeasure was conveyed to Armin, who njailngised for his 
indiscretion in The Italian Taylor and hk Boy in I(HI9. - W. J. L. 
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THE CASE FOR THE HOWLATT ACT IN INDIA. 

xecHit diHlurbanoert in India have attracted leaa attention 
in Ihia countr} than they deaerve. It ^ab |ierba|)H inevitable that 
a public eugrowed in the larger problema that cunfront the 
Peace ('onlerence, and t>articularly in the terms to l)e inipoaed 
by tlie victorious Allieb on the archenemy, Uemiaiiy, ^ukl 
have little time ^ inclination for a critical and diaiiaaBionate 
study of the connection between the uiitbreaka in tlic Puiijal> 
and the Bombay I*resideney and the aeditioniat movement and 
their bearing upon the agitatioii for the repeal of the Itowlatt 
Act and upon Indian aapirations for Constitutional Reform. The 
Govemiuent of India Bill, however, bast'd on the Monfagu- 
(*helmsf(»rd re|iort, has hei*ii road a second tutu* and is imiw under 
the 8crutiii\ ul a joint conjiiiittiH' of ladh Houses ol I’arliainent; 
Indian {xilitical delegates ioi some tunc |mst hi\c floc'king 
into England to air then vu^Wh mi the subject and to MH*iire, if 
IjOhsible, certain inuditications in tiu* Bill to bring it into coii- 
furmity with those views; and the C'oiigiess Coniinittee in IVim- 
bay have authorised the nicmbeis of tin* ('ongiess ih'iiutation **to 
place the actual situation const quent on the pa^slng oi the Itow- 
latt Act before the Secretarv of Ktate anti the British public, and 
to urge the disallowance of the Act. the n'versal ot the jkiIicv of 
repression, and the iniiiicdiate adoption (»f a (miIii y of conciliation 
and reform.” It h therefoie essential that the British public 
should be well informed about the questions at ihsue if a wrong 
decision to be averted which might liairi|HT the {Kditii al develop¬ 
ment of India for at least a generation 
The re|X)rt of the Kedition ('oiniiiittee presided ov*-r by Mr. 
•lubtice Ttowiatt can now be obtained for 9d thnnigh any (mkiIc- 
seller. Yet it is very little known, so far as one can gather, in 
England Every effort has been made to place the Montagu- 
Chelmsford re][M»rt on Coiibtitutional Reform within the reach of 
ail who take any interest in Indian fxjlitical probletnK, but the 
India Office displayed no unseemly haste to render the Ttowlatl 
report equally aeoessihle to the public. No copies of the report 
were available in England until long after its publication in India, 
and the Tjrmdon Press had to base their siiminaries of it npem 
those which appeared in the Indian papers. It almost aeemed as 
it the Secretary of State were unwilling that undue attention 
should be drawn to the rejxirt lest it might react piejndicially 
to hia reform acheme in the public mind. Yet the Bowlatt 
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re^iort in a State paper of the verjf flivt importaiioa, wbicli dmld 
be Htudied aide by aide with tlie lepor^ on Couetitiitioiial Befonn 
by all who wish to olitain oeciuBte and reliabte htfonnation on 
|in»aent jHjiilical conditiona in India. 

The Rowlett report ffiyen in a compact form—in the Indian 
edition, fnihliahecl iimfonn with the I|f[(intagii-f''helinaford report, 
it contains a few ]iagea leas than that docuroent--an authoritatiTe 
aoonimt of the w'hole hiatory of the revolutionary movement. The 
findinga of the (Vminiittee, which were iinanimoua, cannot be 
ciiallenged or explained away by the exerciae of any perverted 
ingenuity, and prove the exiatence of a wide«iproad cona^aracy 
Itaving for its object the overthrow of British rule in India, and 
re]>ing on Ciemian support to arconipliah ita aims. Had the 
plot Kiioeeeded it would have plunged India into a state of turmoi] 
and annrcdiy similar to that which prevails in 'Ruaaia to-day. 
Fortunately, the conspiracies failed: indeed, it may be aaid that 
tlicy never sfixHl a chance of success from the ^eiy beipnoing. 
This was (lilt* Ui two factiira: the s|)e(*ial powers with which the 
(loveniincnt of India had tinned it'^clf, and which receive ample 
iii^titi<‘»ition in the report, and the loyalty <if the mass of the 
Indian fMviplf* in e\ery province. The failure of these nefarious 
plot^, how»*\er, onh senvs to eniphasist^ the nivessitv for these 
**fioeial powers, and for their continiianeo in some form after the 
war: and tie Uowlatl .\ct. which ha** been the object of much 
tininerited vitiifienition in the Indian-edited Vress, and has been 
gmsslv mi><represente<l hy Indian agitators of every political 
conipIcMon. iH inerel\ designed to give effect to the recommenda¬ 
tions of flu* Coinmittec at the end of the report. 

'i'hat then* lias long Invn an anarchist and temirist movement 
tn Bengal, as wt*l1 us in |Mrts of Western India, manifesting itself 
in |Kilitical mnnlers and ivditieal dacoitu*s. matter of common 
knowh*dge. ft is only within coin|ieratiTe1y r«vnt years, however, 
llmt this niovemetit has spread to TpptT India. It is not too 
imicli to say that s4*dition first gamed a fiHiting in the Punjab 
through the |iolitical and social lectures of one liar Dayal, a 
graduate of the Piinjah rniversity. wiai afterwards proceeded 
to 8t. John's College. Oxford, and who seems to have returned 
to India imbued with n thorough-going hatred of the English 
and their administration. In 19(18 this firebrand lield a regular 
class in Lahore^ and ofieiily preachetl the liberation of India and 
file overthrow of tlie British Wo;. When Har Dayal left for 
America his disciples ww hanch'd over to Amir Phand. a school- 
iiiaHter, also a man of much ability and the trusted asMxdate of 
the English miHsioiiaries at Hi. Htepheirs Cidlege. This man kept 
almobt o|ien bniiac both for iliaaffectcd randeate of Delhi and 
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the Ibreafc Department’s <^ce8 st I>ebre» who became the pre«- 
dent and OEKaniser of the Punjab oonspnalors It wis lie aim 
m October, 1012, suggested to bis .isswiate*. that an anarchist 
movement on the same lines as that ‘ilie#iJj etisting in Bengal 
should be started in the Punjab for the prepaiation and distribu¬ 
tion nl inflainniato)\ literature, as well as foi oiiit acts ol 
lolciue such as the thiowing of boinhs It is at h ist i ciuious 
I'oimwlMiot that on Deceiuhoi J3id, lOli, while IW4* immhers 
oi tlu pmg \ 010 absent ti<»m their iiHiial plwc'» ii Jiahon thi‘ 
Kiinh ''as thiown it the \icrios at Dillu \\ mw rate that 
tlu onHiiiiahis (ordnIU i|nro\od of the oiiiih is iiuhiit lioin 
the follow mg pas^sage in a Libtrfif h iflef wiittcu h\ \bid Ihliiii 
and piiblisheJ in lon “riiiin* othoi and ‘•mill 

things the sj)crial manifestation of the diMiu f<«i<o it TVIhi in 
Detemhci list ln<* pio\el heiond doubt that fht doNtini of India 
is being iiioiilded b% God ITi n«ie1f 
■^^lhaps the mosf riiuiikible b itm* f tin loiolntionais 
movement is the »pIijioiin wliuli tin » »i-iiu itois ha\f 

-rf>u£.ht to g]\e ]t iml fht ttli^ioiix ^iiction whnh tht> lii\o 
iieeorded to the most ittorioiis <111114 s pioinit 1 tfi* \ 11 * (oin 
rnitn 1 with the 4ibp<t nl fiiiflKTin*' dutfth u mdincth the 
cause of sedition Hobbi m lubm* in I < ili) blondi d 

rijiirrl 1 ite is nothing in tm Ishini igiinst th« (»in«>fii<t d 1 
tiifliiv iddition to til* siditinri!-f 11 (h*-t Ih* txuhme gut 11 
HI the 1 4 tuple iniiidii ttiil if \nah in<l in th* IMhi inn<«|ma<\ 

I isf sh<iW4<l tint fh# }rt\<ts](in of idunn info a simtion fiv 
|H»fiti( i1 iiHiif hid larii <.\sti niliisid tt I txlimd to something 
4»f 1 fiiK lit I Ilf ii4jt( nmis imisiin lutnuil IouihI in \iiiii 
t hands Iioiih if fhllii in tlu lio\ 4»f hi- ritiiiiiti friend \had 
liflnti id\ifil4>^ )>itlisoiii, ijiik 4 1 1111 |>fMk)bb iiieiniusr* 
i4-\eiliiig i fhpth 4if df gt 1 1 itiftn iliiu-t iti< redibh in ediUMtcd 
hemes flu foil >w mg extra* I is i f iir a<mipl4> <d (lu loiiteiits 
of this pit < ions dfACiiiiirnt 

f»i »n can di-giiis <n if a at fnjuhjrnn fuifl frB\<l iii Ihf fir-l 
rlasi rarnarrt wiili th< 12 iin HWii « u nititi K t.* kill vlik tlu menu is 
iifcler|t hr < in be M]I<d iitb r lo nuant £ a ** »iniri rr b\ drrp*iing pow»ii 
in fill niiutli \ft I ii js I ad Hu < ips sh<Hild b pii t \ %fnsl up 
Hith a niff s) aa t4> I'll it tlu appfararu’t >f a man iMpina lb* |Ki 4 »n«r 
should tbfn gft inic bw rrlinm doss ami g t < ut at wan iaUm mi tlu 
off Mdf ir fio mtfi Hwtl nainaffi Thf fniit«nals usid hr privninff 
Hhould lu. dn>inucl tbi iuirfi tlu bde m the lainn , f i b\ throainK them 
thioufrh tin* <arnfiir« aintb^v tin atb nti ui < £ ih* auaid fir <alif r inumk ngi n 
might bf* attiaitrd (inr (lioiild piovid* uith a fust- aa'aclt wk a 

Ihird-fWfS tickft ubfn rhmigirig firun tlu irt the third i laaa ramagn 
thf first>clniw tnkft should bi dfiifond fjr bumf but *»nf slniild lutirkiNfii 
It in one h poabOMion In the luit acwihcr HngliNlmifn ha %4 thair punkhai 
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01189 on Bndtiif •& <qM?cN»tawi!iy. If«M «M bo devM lo moot ttif* 
9Qfnain» of Ui 9 onusAqr tueh eirmnnirt«ii#Mi 4 li»t pokno nwy be iufterM 
ink* their bodiei by meen* of o eyriiM <>>* bs NMe other my, WhoniMjevM 
it in iDtnided to kill (whether nn Kfl^ebnUkii or their levoiintev <it eiHintfv 
•dftveii) een be killed m the Rpot while welkin^ at ihr reitwav etetion <ii 
iiimugli the crowded faint aod teirawhae, or <m oUirr similar ficeisicms. In 
Mvretly carrying about a e>risgo and inscrtmg thr p<d<>nn m their bodif*<> < 'i 
diidingan njifiorf iiniiy ; but tirfHfJvnild be caiiiMl lUt m euche manner that 
Chr« kiHcr ina> ceoa|><^ After thmeing the ^xrini. A^e*. 'the act of htnu 
piemirt b\ a fioiHonoim h>nnpt (iiniiui hr r<*Alis(il s»n inlih ae heKvlmj; h\ e 
fiiitfol 4>i *1 ,{uu e)i the Uirouin^ nl .1 ImaiiIi Ih* \i<iiiu and r»th<r f#iTiiet 
mull rstand ^Iwi hnu liappcni^l. Aiid thi af^oiel** tK( «ii opp r 

tuiutv to iiialii hiiiisilf Man* '* 

Tim iii.ilicioiis liatti'd that innade^ tlii^ eUriut imiiiis- 
takiibh* Much of thr ronlont'x ol tim imniphlet, 1iovie\ori is 
unfit for puhlication 

Tim path ot (or nipt ion riia\ ho eIo€irl\ tiai.eil in (ho c\idonce 
fi\i n in tho Toinplo ii.iitdor tnal at \irah reiomn^ to the school 
f*i 4»iM \?juu ]jh 1 at Jaipm lion wo ha\o n srhool of which the 
fisteti thh ol>|oo( is kUstiiK'tKiii in tlu toimfs of Jam thcoIo#r> 
Ti ail tlo- *p|»*ii« iitl>. unde t tho nnlipii mfluoimc (d oni« Bishiin 
l>att tlio -tii(h iiN We If ^i.idinlK mitiiful into m ditious dm'tnncs 
One aniiot hut he* iinpn*sM(l h\ th»* e iiiti«»iia inannor in which 
(Miiuplii of \outli WiiH ««(iiMoiiii4l to foe I Ills wa^ Vacuo 
tall iKajt the diitv of sitMuc olios eountiv and Straraj as a 
national i IimI was followes], when tho time and tlio aiidiencv 
woi«» (onsidtiod tii'k*^ ioi It, }iv tho eipiii ad\<HMcw ot <iae*oity 
.1 means ot ^tniniiL fmanml losiuiiit's tor the piosocutioii of 
ilio (*nmpaipii l'\intuali\ iiwint e in fiilK Mlc^etod throe of 
tho meet )>iomiaiv diM iplos Hfshun I>itt aftti inftanimc and 
|t'i\iitinc their nil als still tuifhi‘i in liMip pii\ato talks |Nissod 
fiom the'or^ to piaetiee and askod the^ii |u>intJdink if tho\ we'io 
i(4id\ for **pia< th 111 woik in tlm shajH eif ,i daooit\ which 
oflitoii ** H\ this timo his dii|H*s hid he on <4) wioucht nixin and 
inoiildod to htH hniiii thiit thi\ could sto imthinp wionp in eloinc 
o\i) that what th<*\ had he'cn t lucht to npaid as ptuvl iiiicht 
lomo l'*Mha|>s the' most astemndinc pimJ of tho concral state 
of comiptiun in the mcIio^J as a lestilt ol Hishiin Datt*s tenediiua 
w the fae*t that tho tliie'C younc si-oniuliols. «m tlioir return from 
the* murder of tin mahant ol the Niinej temple had no hesitation 
in s|M*ttkiiic o|NMil\ eif thou <*iime m tlie pre4ciie*e of a lunnbor of 
thtur fellow-^tlld<Mlt«■ 

III the Ikdlii (UK' the |h'i version of rohpion into a aanetion for 
fiolitical e*iiine is, it |KiRsihle, still more marked The plan 
adoptcvl ih revealed with Buffieiont clearnesH in the Yoe/ti letter 
of Haali 1ic*han Bokn in the giadual ]K*rver9iou of the teachings 
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of the Bhagavad OHa, and in the pamphlet entHiM ** A Gradual 
Development of the People of which was one of those 

found in Ahad Behari’s box at Amir Chand's, and which, Parting 
from the Arya Hamaj standpoint, distorts the doctrines of that 
sect into an endorsement of sedition and an apotheosis of crime. 
The neophyte is first initiated into the practice of Yoga. He is 
taught that the objeci of Yoga is not personal AfiiUt or salvation, 
but the liberation of the human race; that he is to put himself 
with all his heart and all his strength in God's hand, making no 
condition, asking for nothing, except that in and through him 
God’s*^viil may be directly performed. He is told that the next 
process ]<t uo btand aside and watch the working of the Divine 
Poncr in himself, and that the last process is the.surrender of 
the fruits of action and the action itself to God. Finally, he is 
instructed in some simple foniiiila* of self-hypnotism designed to 
aid him in inducing the desired frame of mind. Tt need occaKi«>n 
no surprise if after ^uch a training he htHHunes as wax in the 
hands of his ^/riru, and a4Te|vts Mindly and unqueHtioningly any 
l>erversionH of Hindu *»r Samajist d4K*trinoH that may he imfioKed 
up«)n him. There is nothing inditical in the Gifa. which is merely 
an expression of the highest spirituality and the loftiest ethics 
of the Hindu religion. Yet in the hands of the«»e nu^^riipnlous 
manipulators of sacred truth texts like “ Ihity is duty, clear of 
consequence," and “ Leave everything to Ood and then go on 
working." are distorted until to ill-balanced and wkrped minds 
duty becomes interpreted in terms of "the philosophy ol the 
l»omb,’’ and the chrh learns ns the fine flower of seditionist 
teaching that "whatever work may done for the emancipation 
of onr nice is Dharnui. or religious duty " : that "killing or injiiri. 
deception or harassing, fraud and telling li(>s. for the eman(M|si- 
tjon of onr own country is not Adharma or sin": and, finally, 
that he may throw the n^sjamKihility hff hU tiiiMheds God, 
whose instrument he fondly htdieves hiiiiscdf l*e 
Giir^r/M/fi is now rifie for instruct urn in the iKditfcs and history 
of the seditioiiist movement, and may be tnisted to devour witli 
avidity and witlami critiidsm the falsificHtioriK of fact and deliberate 
King of the lAberfy leaflets and other incendiary paiitphlets, and 
the incitements to revolution-and wholesale murder contained 
in Amir Chand's unfinished manuscript. The geniiinenesa of 
these leaflets was not rlisputeil at ttie trial of the l^ellii conspira¬ 
tors, where they heljaMl iiiaterially to substantiate the imseetition 
case. Their general tenor is, in the w<»rdH of Mr. Michaid 
Harrison, the judge who tried the case, "to describe the attempt 
on the Viceroy's life in Delhi in 1212, and all the other anari'hieal 
outrages and murders which have taken place, as Ood’e bandi« 
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work, to tfaMik Him far what be baa done in toe paafc, and to 
pimj that more tirimea of the like natuie may be brought about 
by Him." In toeno toe tme aon if BbaMt ia eafaorted to 
“prefMure toe nation for the ooming refolution ’* and to *Meter- 
mine to kill at least one Ferin^ee "; murderera are held up to 
his admiration as saints and martyrs, acting under divine ini^ira- 
tion; toe Mutiny of 1867 is described as “toe rising of an unpre¬ 
pared injiired child against a demon,** whereas the revolution of 
1917 was to be **toe rising of a full-grown and completely armed 
man against a spent-up, emaciated and worn-out, cruel and 
blood-MUcking wolK'* At last the ulterior purpose ci all the 
n*ligioiis groundwork is made clear to the chrla, and he is laught 
tliat **the GiU, the Vedas, and the Quran all enjoin us to kill 
all the enemies of our Motherland, irrespective of caste, creed, or 
colonr'*; that revnlntion has never been the work of men, hut 
\h alunys (Ind'H own will woikecl through instruments; and that 
“the thrower of the bomb <m the n^presentative of the tyrannical 
(Soverninent at Delhi was meie else hut the spirit of the Disfienser 
(if all things Himself." By this time he is ivrobahly quite 
pieiaired In accept Amir ('hand's conception oi •SVere/ In his 
iiritinihh«*(t iniinnscript, and to Mihscritie wholeheartedly to his 
di'M'trine that “i«»vohitioii and a gcnenit inaHsacre of all foreigners, 
esfiiM lalh the English, will and can alone sene the purpose.” 

i have thought it well to trace the \oiing seditioiubt’s progress, 
at till' hands of his corrupters, from tiu* truths of the Hindu 
M*n|itim*H and the devout practice of the Hindu religion to lus 
end as bonib-thr<iuer, murderer of his oun priests, and defiler 
of his own t€*mp1es. and generally hostis humant generis^ in 
order that tin' British puhlic may l>e in a iiosition to judge for 
themselves the very real danger of the seclitionist propaganda. 
This danger is twofold : to prominent members of the public, 
iHith Kiiglish and Indian, wh<i are loyal to the (jovemment, and 
whose lives are im])eril1ed hy the bomb or the assassin's pistol: 
and 1(1 the callow youths who are led astray into the i^aths of 
crime hy false ( 7 «n«s working on tlieir emotions at an impression¬ 
able age and ap]iealiiig to tlieni in the sucml names of religion 
and Bharat, 

This }M*rveniion of the sacml tenets of ndigion into a sanction 
f<ir political crime seems to have lieen a )>n>niinent feature of the 
revolutionary propaganda from the very l^gitining. The Bowlati 
re|N»rt draws attention to it in connection with the first indications 
of a revolutionary movement amtMng the Brahmins of the Poona 
dirtnet. Tfie Committee quoto the following significant jmssage 
from a sjieerh of Mr. Ral Oangadhar Tilak at the Btvaji corona¬ 
tion festival in 1887: *'T){d Sivaji commit a «dn in killing Afzal 
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Khan (the Mahammeclan Oeueral^ or not? The answer to 
that question can be found in the Mahabhariri itself. Sninat 
lUshna's advice in the GitL is to kill cvou our own teachers and 
our kinsmen. No blame attaches to any person if be is doin^ 
deeds without being actuated by a desire to reap the fruits of 
liib deeds Sri Si^ajl did nothing with a view' to fill the 
\oiil of Ills s»otnuc)i With beiievulciit intentions he 
murdered Vl/al Khan ti>r the good of others. If thieves enter 
oiii liou.se anil \\i h.i\e not sufficient strength to drive them out, 
W'e should witlioiiT hesitation shut them up and burn them alive, 
(■lod has not confeii»d u|mhi the foreigners the grant inaerihed on 
a ropj»ei-plate ol the Kingdom ol Hindustan. The Maharaja 
<Sivaji» to drl^e iheiu a\\a\ fioin (he land of his birth. 

He did not tlierel»\ eoiiinut the sin ot coveting udint belonged 
to olluis !>*) not <iiciiinsciihe \our \isioij like a frog in a well; 
get out ot the IVnal (\Mle and enter the extremely high atiiio. 
sphen* ot the Hhucinviul (hta and coiihuier the actions 

ol gieat men.’ fn the haine \eai Tilak was tri«‘d and seiitenct^l 
lot sediti,»n, and the ('ommittee s|vrifi(all> --lati' “The |)Ositioii 
I iLen ii|> hy TiKik hid lavu mit of lasuisiieal ajailogN for pilitical 
.i-'Nissmatit»n It will he s««eii ihat afterwaids the s.nne attitude 
w i'- iii.iintuiiitti h\ liiiii .It 1 titii* when \oiiiit.er men wen* openlv 
disstiitiiiuting nil iteiTu nt- lo pulitiiMl assassination ' fri ItHlh 
two hngiish ladies w«‘ie iniiid«ie<l a* Mii/all.iipiii Ia .1 tevniii 
tauiaiv who 1111 artok iluir i iimje ioi ih.it ol .111 nnjKipiilar 
iiuigisttate rile f oijiinutii* lind ih.it “.iimaig thuM* who united 
to excuse tlu iiiurdtMi 1 aiui to | i,iis<. thi honih a wiajHiii of 
offence ag,iiii^t uiipopiiin iiflieiaU \\.is I'jhl l\„. jiitMlen 
in the K(Mri, puldished 111 Ma% aiwl .liirii* Itliis, m coiiiieetion 
with the AYu/fitl.irpiii iiiuTd<*is he wa- coiuictid and stmtetu'ed 
to six V**^^**'' imjiiUMjiiinent.** A iittK tiirthei on ihe I onuiiittee 
state. “The leader ot the l»o.»na Kvtteinists was Tilak. hut the 
\ounger men who nubihel the teaclnn't of the PAtniiiist Tres** 
were prepaied lo go lunhei than 'J ilak i or th* in the Saxaikar 
brothers pnnided sijiiahle literatnie whiih jifuiiiinated the umd 
to jKihtical a^wissJIl^^llOIl. F<» ihin ila-s n| we have 

seen Tilak’b jiafier wa- quick to funndi nin.logv if not actual 
encouragement.” Ait* r the expirv <»f his teirn ^^{ iiiipimuimenf, 
ab the report is careful to imiiit out, Tilak “di.sclaiijie*l hoMility 
to Hih MajCbtv^ Cio\ernmeiit. and c(»nd»*iniicil tlu* acfsol tiolenee 
which had been 4 **#mnnft*‘d in diffeieiil paiN of India.*’ 

Another prominent in. niber of th<> Horn** Riih* League wImihc 
name appears in the reiMirt is Mr. I’lepin (‘hanJro. Pal- -tlie 
gentleman who once i<jok if ufKin him (o ol)ser\e that there weie 
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no anarehisiB in Bengal, only evolutionary patriots.'* Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Phi is one of those who can sde no good in the 
MoDtagn-Cbelmsford reform scheme Ibd clamour for its radical 
transformation to bring it into conformity with the discredited 
Congress-Ticague scheme. And of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal the 
Committee record that his visit to Madras in 1907 was followed 
by "an outburst of seditious activity ” w'hich "resulted in vanoiis 
trials in 1906." The C^ommittee significantly add : "We do not 
eiinsider that there was any indigenous revolutionary movement 
in Madras, and, but for the influence of Bc'pin Chandra Pal and 
the revolutionaries ]>lofting in Pans and Poudi<*]ierr\, there would 
have been no trouble in Southern India " These statements 
may l>e left to spi^uk for themselves Comment is superfluous. 
But it may not be out of place to ask whether the views of men 
of such anteceilentH aie worthy of serious attention from Parlia¬ 
ment and the British juiblio whtii they picss foi the Fus|)enHion 
of the Rowlatt Act or for exteiuhnl {towers of scdf-goiernnient for 
India beyond wliat the authors o1 the Montugu-Cbelmsford 
report consider s,iie or udiisuble at the |»resent juncture. 

The ucniunt gncii in the Sedition Comimttide's repott (»f the 
and fim^iress of the reioliitioii.iry mu\cinent in Bengal ib a 
iiiomiiiiiMit (»f iii.iHteiU conden«<.itioti The connection, Uio, 
Udweeii th<* ll•^oilltlolKillcs and the King-KitipemrV eiieinie<«, 
wliudi w<is ill iiKUistMted beioiid all doubt doling the stH'ond 
'•upplcmcntar\ tiial of the Luhoie ioiis[»ii.u\ east*, n brought 
out (lc,itl\ in the ic|Kirl The si<jr\ of the ituim- of the 
Mattriih and the \arious itteiiipts made h\ (Seiinun agents in 
collusion with the levolutionaius to land amis and unnmmition 
111 Hcnual is |ititii iiistnictiM. and should gi\c the British 

)iublic miuh tood for leflection The coi)spixac\ was worketl from 
the I mtetl States and the hcaihpiaiteis of the ino\einent were 
at San Fraiicisi«o, where the not<vnoii< “tlliadr” newhpujier was 
pnblish4*d, and where the iMpialh notonou^* liar Hnxal resided 
luifoie Ilia depaiture Ini Berlin to aid the (loiinan Foieigii Otlioc 
111 directing thiur enil of the hu>mess Hio plot was hatched in 
San PranciH*o more than a \enr before the outbreak <»f the war, 
and BM Hooii as war broke out o|H‘iatioiis were dm'cted and am- 
trolled by cypher iiiessage«( and di^sjiittclieh from Berlin, tlirough 
the (leriimn KiiihaMs> m \ineri(*a Shi|v« were loadal with arum 
and Ammunition to be smuggled through to the n*toliitionanes in 
Ih^ngal; men wert* ra*ruited. drilled, and wmi to India: Gerniun 
military ex^ierta wen* dispaU^hi^d to tniin revoliitionar}* troo|M 
ill India; and large sums of nioiio\ were forwanled for the pur¬ 
chase iff supplies. The evidence disclcwed before the Federal 
('ourt at Han Prauciseo iii 1917, when the (Sraud «Tun returned 

I* 3 
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an indiotoieot agtinsfe nm, inehidiiig lour Qmxaak 

officers ond a boom of Hindus liudeot in San Fh^soo, dbowed 
that two of the accused, iAmed Bdcunna and Ghalonavarti, had 
received mote than $60,000 from Captain von Papon fur their 
revolutionoiry proiwgancla The cargo of the Maverick was said 
to consist of ^,000 nfles with 400 rounds of aiiiiuunition 6a<*h, 
and two lakhs of rii]x*C 4 . Arrangements were made by the 
Bengali conspiratois to receive and distributo tliis cargo, but the 
htcamer never effected h meeting uith her consort, the Annie 
Larsen^ which luid the arms and amiiiuiiition on board, and the 
scheme fell tluroiiglu 

Equally worth} of utrentioii is the |>ainphlet )Hiblished in 
December, 1917, in view of Mr. Montagu’s visit. The last three 
paragraidift—they will l>e foiiud in the Sedition' Comniitteo's 
lleporf-—are worth quoting 

** Whftt, then, tiiiisi St ili»^ Our dut\ i<i phitn VTt* no ntnccni in 
Mr. MoniasuV roxning tvr 11^ (*cjnrnig iii piHM**; ht‘ irm\ di'parf in 

tor sugbi no kim <»r tart*. 

But first Slid IsKt quead ttrror. Mnki* thiw iinh >K Ooifriiirn-nt iIU|h». 
sible. Uidp, like invUibl*'of diM iii, iiiul nun diatli tin ulitu 

Inmwucrari. Kiwtuiuhir ^oui IimiOiiIh ulu# ii** pcriiliiiiL' in Jinl nntl 
lYftting In »wun|M Bpimnilitr tlh»sp ulm Iw^* di<«l ir ltM\* on* nnd 
Kroninbpr, wstcb snd work. 

** \\t* ssk }c>u 4iiu*i* in«r«‘. hr itbos, i.i tlip luum itf <i(mI ntifi ( Mihl 

ill }<»uiig ur fJd rich oi iMmr, ilinrln*. ml MtUviimii'duM^, Hiuldhint'^ und 
Oin«tians, nnd pnn Wtii of IrjdiAii liidt p> ml* in > and |kifin l<irfh v*iiit 
bkiod mnd Irt^sMin*. Kaik, tin* Mshti tails and slious ilic \\ii\ \\s^i 

pAvnu ViOTtfiL Am 4 (T)i« nnl> ua\ and n irtlnri, 

“ Bj Old*r of llio 1 Mlntn*, 

I Mil IN ill \ Ol t TION U.\ UiMSITTIt * 

This precious dricuiiicnt, as the author^ of tin |{e|Hirt righth 
point out, **.sbouh that the attitude of uttiT irnHsmcilabiiih is 
maintained up to the pres^uit iiioment '* Xo reform M'ln^nie that 
the firitiah Parliament i^ likely to push will pl.icaie irrcvoiunlableh 
such as tliev>, nnd the h.ifeguards provided in the Kowlatt Act 
are absolutely eKseiitial if the fioicnnnent of India are to deal 
effectively with them. \o Knglihliinan wli<» ii'adH the Howlatt 
llefKirt can fail to be iiftprehM*d with it*^ Kcriipulous fnirnesB. its 
clear and <*ogent reasoning, and its weight as an iiriim|>eacbable 
record of factH iMirsed iqjon an ciiomicuiK iiiu-ih oi iiitru'aU* docu¬ 
mentary evidence. Yet KxIremiHt |NiliticianH and the ExtreiniKi 
PresH in India have made futile attempts to (liHcrc*dit it, tiKHigh 
it is Hign^ by two Indian lawyers of distinction, and have put 
forw'aid impoHsible <b*iuands that its tinilings slioiild be igne^ 
and its reccmiueudationH hlieivcd; w liiie since the {laHHing <»f Uie 
Rowlatt Act the Moderates, from whom belter things might have 
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been hoped, heve made oommon oaoae milk the ExtMBUBts and 
have joined in the clamour for its lep^l. 

The Anardiicid and Bevolntionary Oximes Ae^—to give the 
Rowlatt Aot its offlcia] title-^is merely designed to give effect to 
the recommendations of the.Sedition Committee foiadealing with 
the Hmall body of iireconciIaMes who, as Mr. Montagu rightly 
pointed out in a recent speech in the House of Commons, are a 
danger to any country, and against whom the Government of 
India are determined to do unceasing Imttle until they havedieen 
extirpated. It is only to be brought into oiieration when the 
(TOvemor-fleneral-in-Council is satisfied that anarchical or revdn- 
tionary movements are lieiiig ftrornoietl in the area involved. 
Cnder the ficst part of the Act the substitution of a special 
trilninal, frvan which there is no apjieal, for the ordinary legal 
pmceHVS, iiier»»ly secures a s{)ee<ly tiiul frir the ncciised and is 
designeil to pre\ent the ^liolcMale intiniKlation of uitnesses and 
asha^Hinatiofi of a|»|>i‘o\crs ami inventigating offieers which have 
been such a (*f)nnpu'iiuiis featiin* of thcae cfnispiracies, and which 
iiie remlered fatalK eas\ b> tlic dcla\s ms(»parable from a trial 
liefore the n*giilai co»it> Tmlei the i>ther |>arts fif the Act 
}iH*ai goierninents art* gi\en ]M>wers oi internment as a precau¬ 
tionary measun*. hut only after the ease has U^cn submitted to a 
judicial ofltcer foi his advice, and e\eii then, within a month, the 
w liole ease must he refem«d to a coniunitee of tbret* persons for , 
iniestigutioii and rejmrt 

It cannot he ncriounly maintained h\ any reasonable |a*rson that 
these measures aie t(M> drustit* to ci>i»e with the conditions T have 
deseribed. Vet tliey lm\e aroused a storm of indignation among 
odiieuted Tndiaiis lAlrennsts and Moiienites vie with one 
another in demnuiation of what they are pleased to call *'the 
Hlack Act," exhibiting an utter lack iif n'h|)on*«ibility that may 
well 1)0 the despair ot ail who look forward hoiwfully to beneficial 
n^sults from the pro|Nis<«d scheme of constitutional reform. The 
Satyagrahu innvemeiit mitiateil by Mr Gandhi as a protest 
against the Howlatt Act has resulted in what can only be 
dcflcribod as an outbreak of sheer llolshevisnu in which nine 
Knglishmen and some 40(> Indiaiih have k)st their lives. Mr. 
(iMulhi and his asseviates may depnvato violence and dilate on 
the piindy s|nritiial force of Satyagraha. hut even he has been 
fott*ed to rcMihac that "tliore w'cre clever men liehiiid if all and 
some organisation beyond his ken." Mrs. Beaant goes further 
and maintains that Mr. Gandhi "has opened the door to revolu¬ 
tion," and that the movement he has started "strikes at breaking 
the King's Oovornment and at breaking the tie between India 
and Britain." In plain Bngliah, the revolutionariea against whom 
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the Bowlatt Act is directed haw been qnidt to use liCr. Gandhi 
as a tool and have convej^ his Satyagraha movement into an 
orgy of violence and terrorisin. That such an organisation exists, 
and that it is working with forces beyond the borders of India 
to subvert the Oovormuent of the country, does not admit of 
doubt. The airounth given in the Indian papers of the recent 
liisturbaneeK make clear that anti-British feeling inspired them : 
the mobs were our to murder every white man and woman they 
i*c>uld find, and their treatment of those who fell into their hands 
Jtvalls the atrocities of 1B57. If any further justification were 
needed for tlie detenmnation of the Govonuneiit of India to }miss 
the Anaichieal and Ib^voliitioniiry Oiines Act in the teeth of the 
oppo*'ili'ni of ilie Jndirin ineinbers of the Jm|H‘nal f 4 egislative 
(*oiirM'il and the niihrepreM'idation of the Indian-editerl I'less, 
it hd*^ been tiiiin*'hed in abiindaiu'e by the coiirM* of the 
SaUaaraha .imitation and it^ eonsi'<)ueiH‘(‘s, wliieii ha\e revealeil 
bevorid the shadow ot u doiiht the existenee of Jll^t those revolu- 
lionar\ tieinent'i in whose {H>tenr\ for evil the agitators affeeted 
to disbelieve. 


ErNEKT 1). 
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Till tnimitite t»rt^oon liieat Biifain, the Tinted States 
and Fraiiei, to insure the last-named .ifrainst anofhei 

(idiiun attack, has aliiaetcl roinparativeh little notice Tet it 
iH an affreement of the fust im|Kiitaij(< and ina> i>n>\G more 
\ ilihible for maintaining the fKacc* of liiiroix' than the Jjeaguc 
of N itions itsidt ItefeiTing to tin siippletneiitary 1iiMt\*a (em 
aftei it uds signed, Mi Llo\d (ic*oige said m the Honw oi 
(nnimons r 

Id II f ni„i tliHt lilt ti \ M li'h 1 tiiill 1* til I H,. f Ndti xiK 
On Hu ntiAt\ III 1 1 ,^ 11 * I f \ ill M \i 11 tif *f II \ iliif* iiiilf- i< th« 
mi li II Itfhiril It f ti n., nttti ii ]m pii rl it a nvm nt ii ti r t p 
M II Oth iwiM Ml I airiii f NhIi n uill br a s nj t f pa] t 

Puhap^ (hit )s 0114 of thi ii win \\h\ \\( ilo not eair to sdA 
\ii% null )i ilioiit tills ]n<^iiMi)<e to it> It is i puce of Hfol 
fitliil a of tint iinha|»]»\ si ifinoi intcinationd irlations 

uIikIi \m ho|M ]s t4» h< Mi|)(i-4dHl h\ I molt i«itioinl ind pscific 
III (ng< nn nt It tin la* igne of \ itioii*^ idf » fnictifu ^ there mil 
h( no <N ( i^ioii for gii Li (ntii s sgainst Moh nt aggression President 
\\ il m and the Toienint t ilk thi hngiiige oi the iieu tra Tlie 
tii|>li (onitniioii brings* iis bi(k cnuMi to tht old tli|>]omac\ 
which iM(pte«l the iigh ic ihlies of Mltish ss md gued 
ind Insul itMli on 1li< liHo^nition ol tliiM ivtiiineh un]iIpaBa!it 
loi(«s It w iv i\in in the Xincnein ite Deimitmint In 
Pioifsoi Me I nulilnr'' iiecni hook Inornfiniid Dritain, time 
n in apitosiic cjiiidiuon tioni ^ecittin tdnei s d* sjMtch to land 
^diohiiii dnnng the 4ontio\4is\ omi iheAiin/neh honmhn 
To (ill the I nitid M(t«^ In pintle iliv swtieign on thi 
(oiitinml iiid (In tut liw ii|Hin the siihpetn to which it con 
film- Il in1n|>i>sition \Mi\ ** It i not hccaiw* ot tin pine 
iiiciuUln]i OI umiil vii|| fp|t |oi it 1i ts not Minph In n avm of 
iIn high (liarattei m a cmli'^td Mile not Ihc nis' wwloni and 
jiiHtue and ecpiilN nc (he iinainhh c Ilaiiic tell^tles of the dealings 
of the I lilted Stales II is hcciiw» in additicni to all othei 
gioiinds its infinite Hsonices (onihined with its isolated |iosition 
rendei it masfei oi the sit nation, and piiWtuNilli iiiMilniiahle 
«s agaiiiat all olhei Poweis The peo|de of the Tnited States 
lia\e learned in the aehool of e\}x nonce to what extent the 
lelationa of States to each othei depend, not upon sentiment or 
ivinriple, but upon aelfiah inlercHt ** In other words We oie 




flo big, and so strong, and so sals, tharii we can (andabUI) do what¬ 
ever we please on t|^ coiOitiettft/* Not auNh ** vuden ** these I 
Imagine Prasidettt Wilson* writing like thatl But it was only 
twenty-fotv yean ago that an Amenoan Seosetaiy of State oonUI 
address a Bntiah Foreign Minister in thia fashionu The Fsanoo- 
Britiab-Amenean Tieaty belongs to the same order of disagreeeble 
ideas. It assumeR that, as France and Qermany have moved aomea 
or towardb the Bhme to fight one another at frequent intervale 
during the last thousand years, th^ may possibly seek to do so 
again one of tlioBe da>R. 


WnUn[ ID thih aeek of the l^eare celebrationH, 1 am conscious, 
as J suppose most |)eople must l>e, that there is a certain element 
of strain and effort in our n joicing. It has come a little too late 
to be quite spoutaueous We arc glad—hou can we be other¬ 
wise'^* that the Great Wat is at last detinitely ended. But for 
practical jHirposes the Great War though iinhaiqitly not the little 
wars that aie itfl sequehe —was over N>mc time ago. It was in 
the week after November 11, 191A, that the genuine bense of 
relief and emancqiation was telt. The cloudH had lifted, the 
nightmare that had weighed iifion us ki long had de[tarted. and 
we could draw our breath in the an of frec^dom If we could 
have had our peace celebrations then, or hoou after, it wxiuld ha\e 
been hard to set limits to oiii t*\iilK»raiice. \s it is we are tiding 
to recall the taste of a diad banquet, wc approach the cf^mbe hte 
repeiiUt with a Mimewhat jaaed ap|x*titc. llie Great Wai, with 
ail its tragedies, its heroisnia, its niiracleH, ih fading into the 
post. Tliere is c\en a tendency to forget it, though a year, two 
years, ago we should ha^e said that the rest of our bves would be 
spent in pondering o\er thin must memorable chapter in all the 
history of humanity But we live fast in these days; and we have 
small scope for recathng the emotions and the exponences of the 
Great War, siiiec we are ah'^rh«>d in trying to solve the intpeate 
and insistent problems pressed upejn us by the Great Peace! 


In the week which closed with the " Joy ]>ay " of July lOth, 
you did not find people talking about the Peace. You found them 
talking about Coal. Sir Auckland Qeddes* announcement that 
the price per ton would be raised by another sn ehilluiga etartied 
the nation almost m much aa another declaration of war aui^ 
have done. Tt wae as sbatteriiig aa a diell from a Oannan long- 
range gnn, falSng upon a peaeofnl Fsaneh village* in the early 
days of the campaign on the Western front. We are not a people 
given to ibe study of eoonomie tbeosy or aiqr other kibad of 
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th«M 7 , wid aMnel UN* Mtbar kritib at. But ttw Vdty 
liffat fnoi ttte mipikiiriii |Mnl ilfan#Dsd the ritnatiou 
with its i^aie. It ahowed the wStole e o Mdiy on fbe verge 
of i^pelli^ diwter. The Seekejr Cominieeiea*li Beport, and 
the NatieaeliHitioii p w poeel e, hei left as mote perptaed then 
aeriooely perturbed. The gehenl belief wee tint aomeheiw or 
other conteatmeot and trauqoillity would be restored in the 
mining aieaa, that the great hej industry would putt itmlf 
togetbtt.thatpioduotjon would increase, prices gradually descend, 
and the drips ^ Britain again go forth to all tho world de^bden 
with Britiah coal. And then, under this sudden blinding we 

MW that these boons are not to come; and gloomily we faced 
the vision of higher prices in the next winter, of scarcity and 
distress and imemployment to follow the artificial and oxaggerated 
|iniK|ierity of the war years; and the still darker prospect of 
Alining industry, with the paraiyHis of tlw export trade, on whksli 
we hnve lived and waxed mi^ty. 


llntiHii manufacturing soocess, and the mi|irpuiaey of Bntish 
shipping, have been built up by elwap and plentiful coal. We 
supplied tlm world with cottons and woollens, and metal goods 
and machinery, because there was always close at hand abundant 
fuel, at a reasonable price, for our mills and furnaces and factories. 
We had so much of it that we could send 70 millionB of tons abroad 
in exchange for the food and raw enaterials we needed; and our 
tramp steamers vrere the cheap carriers of the nations, for they 
* left our ports with full cargoes of coal instt'ad ti liaving to go 
mil in ballast. Even without tlie (^Ides bombshell we riiould 
have knoam that tht'se eondUioiis were changing to our detriment. 
We clamour for increased production, but prodaetkm steadily 
diminishes. The Sankey Award has given the colliers higher 
wages and dmrter hours, and the output has fallen, and will 
continue to fall. There is no sign of an upward tendency exo^ 
in prices: and even if Nationalisation comes it is not in the least 
pn^ble that it will cause the men to work more quickly and 
inon* effoctividy. It is far mote likely to have the eontfaty eifoei; 
for tho collier’s hnngw after better earnings and shorter shifts is 
not oppeMod, and ho would find it carier to put pressure on 

Ministers and Government officmlsUian OB private empteyers. In 

the me aa w M la our margiB for export is dis^KMrioS* The 70 
wdiHcw snr pk is we need to eend ebraed has gone, and very s«m 
vre shatt not he pnidneifig enough for our intamal oaneumptkm. 
For the ftret time we ehell beoame e ooel-teporliag country, end 
our engiBee end fhmecee, if not our doneatie fire-gibn, ^y be 
ted with fhal bnni^ to ue aoRsw the im foam feraign mines. 
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Does that qpeQ ruin and bankraptay^ aa many deapondeni com- 
mentatoca aoggaat? Mtmt we fell into industrial decay if we ase 
driven to nppieiiient our nSbive leBoaroes with coal feom Penoqrl- 
vaaia, and AMca, and Spitsbergen, perhaps also from Prance and 
Gennany? Some of this foreign feel is ao much bhei^wr than 
onr own that it is difficult to see how we can avoid taking it. I 
read the other day that the Pittsburg steel manufacturer can get 
coal into his works for about 9 b. a ton, while his rival in Sheffield 
would have to pay 31s. Od. Ocean freights are still penalised by 
the vrar orgy of destruction; but oven at the present rates it 
appeass that American co«il can l>e put down in Cardiff at a lower 
price thar (he product of the Welsh mines. Must we live on 
obeep foreign coal as vie have boon living since the middle of the 
last century on cheap foreign corn? It would he a great and an 
unwelcome change, sueh as we do not care contemplate. Yet 
the cheap imported fond, though it plaved havoc with our agri- 
cnltiiTc, did not bring ii«5 to penury : nor |M*rha|w would (he cheap 
imported feel, always provided that we could contrive (n pay for 
it by adjusting our inrlii<!trial activitic'- to the new conditions. Tlie 
adjustment would la* difficult. ]»ainfu1. and e\fiemelv un<'nmfor(- 
able; it urould in\olvi conKiderahh* sutleiing for certain classef^ and 
groups, and cau<^ fnction which might lead to t<ocial and fiolitical 
disaster. We are h<Te in luce of an economic tran««forma( ion 
like that which follow-edtho Black Death, tlio opening ot thi* «it‘a 
routes to the East, and the intrcHluction of the factory system. 
It is complicated by the fiKd that tlie ceonomie rt solution 
must seriously intcifere with tli.it othtr rt»\olutioii, in their hiatus 
and material exindition. winch the pniletanat in e\ery country 
expects. Tlie colliers, for example, «in bent on gaining better 
rew’ards for their toil, and eiijfwirie inoif liMNiin*. The} will ns#* 
their political, and if neci •»«ary tlani ph\sieal, |k>w’»*i 1o heeiiie 
their ends. But 7 ain afraid that Nature will piov« stiongei than 
the Minera* rnioii'*: the niillh ol Cum! grind clo>M*r than the mills 
of Mr. Smillie. And ns f«ir as one can see the Biite«li colliers ari« 
doomed to les*. piosfs'nty, in spite of all that legmlatois and taiiiTN 
and " direct action " can d<» for them. The> will have Uy work 
harder and to work clM*;tf)er, or a good many «>f them will not get 
tile ohancoi of working at all. 


It IS noderstood to be bad jiolioy for a Trade rtiioii to strike on a 
friling market. But that is what the miners have done or are 
doing. They are exacting for thcmaelves a laiger and ever 
larger share of the profitR of a declining industry. They fail to 
consider that the business in which they are concerned has paased 
the zenith of its greatness, and must inevitably move downwards. 
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It flaems iferange timt this aqMit of the matter luui reoeiTed lo 
dottle atta&tion in the xecent diiMeajoiui. We Im in a Boieniific 
age, but aoienee erne faanUy oonsnltea at the Sankey Ctommiagion. 
We beard the views el coal-owners, mine managers, Oovemment 
oiBcials, social theorists, politicians, and working men; but we 
did not hear those of the geologists, mineralogists, and geographers. 
Yet It seems to me that the last word lies with them. What is 
the use oftqoarrelhng over the dnosion of the product among the 
varioii( parties unless we know how much there will be to divide 
in a few years time? Tlie scoentihc experts might have reminded 
tho eootrovcraialists of some points they w'ern to have ignored. 
They might have throan light on a c|iieR(ion of fundamental 
importance.. There is iniirh di^ifsite ns to whether the reduced 
outfnit of the luities i«« due to had niaungetiient b> the owners, 
or to the hlaeknes>( and s|o\\iu*tis r»f the woikmen Hut is there 
not also another taetoi wliieh iiidi*[Mmdf nt alike oi management 
and of UlKiiir'^ (''an the British coal ]ndusti\ e\er again be what 
it was ^ 

Then* w,m a (*onl romnu«tsion in 1005. and its reiH>rt (ontains 
tlu following passage, which was not. I think, Jirouglit to the 
notice of Mr Jii«itire Sankev and hih colleagues — 

*'Wr liKtk t rAanl t< i tirri« iitit fai rlmtHiit. uhen tin* latf <f jncrmsc* ot 
output will h«* •.Ifiuii t In ff'lovi «1 li\ a imiihI of stationarji output, and 
thi*n a giwhtal ' 


For n ceiitiir> \ i more alter the firat general employment of 
steam-powei the Hntish Wt‘lsh, and Scottwh conl-nunes con- 
htitntod <v>iiietliing hk«* a iuono|)ol\ The> were the greatest 
and host stnie oi hiMt laisinir matonnl in the world Other ooun- 
tno*< had theii (OidMnins still iinde\olo{)ed, oi inaccessible, lying 
far distant from tlio industrial centres or remote from the 
main ioi]t<*n of trans|ioit We had all the eoal we wanted close 
to onr maniiftu tiiniig distiicts and not fat from the harbours 
whi'iice it could he (*HTned h\ st*a anywhere. The fiosition is verv 
different to-dii> Other tracts of carlioiiised \egetation have been 
openf'd and exploite<1. mime of them much more extensive than 
our own. fleveral nnintrios have diK*o\ered that they possess 
coal-heds larger and richer than those of Britain. (\mi 1 is pretty 
widely diffused tinder the eartirs surface, and there is plenty of 
it in France and Oemiany, Poland, Tlnsiua, India, Africa, and 
Aronruia; and now we are fold of a vast store in the Arctic. 
Improved locomotion facilities, roads, rsalwsvs, faster steamships, 
have made these <*arl>oniferrms areax inore#ocessihle and brought 
them into topeh with the great conbiiming and manufacturing 
ragioDa. Great Britain has only a 2^ peroentage of the world's 
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mmL MMveo; mwij of our nMl otgjlyiwgfcdt ■««(« wt oqk- 
i MH i a ted, or woni ihia, w hy MM of oow liniftt ooWM^i^ 
are atOl ehMil ea Tirgin mi. Them am eoMMIa iia Aaaeriee 
where no Aea|^ diafts am mqnirad, w h ere the mami am aandi 
thicker than our own, and where the work la mid to be mem like 
quan^iog than mining. Natiirally the pmdeotioa par man ia 
h40wr where bucIi favourable oonditions preveil, team aD 
queaiiona of workmanehip and ma M g eioant. • * 


Thie is not all. Native oil may compete aerioiiaiy wHb native 
coal ai^a Minree of heat and eneigy. Huge depoeata of ehala have 
been duicovci'ed in Norfolk, and here we may have another dieap 
aopply ot fuel, valuable for many induatrial and dpmeatic per* 
pofies. We hliall k^nrii to econfMaaifie coal in varioea mw.vh. Sir 
Bobeii Hadfield has jHHiitetl out, and haa indeed demonstrated 
hy actual ot>enitioiih in liia own foiindrieh, that by the ump of 
iinpntved fnmarc»« and other a|^liances we might nave or even 
50 per cent, of the i*oal c-onsiinied in the iiielal manufacturing 
indiihtrie«(. We Bhali generate our electric |iower at the pithead 
and save much h\ this concentration; and we sliall almhuh the 
wasteful Knglish open grate, and warm our liootes, as they do in 
most other countries, hy (*entral radiators or closed stoves, lii 
one w*ay or other there will Im* a diminished consumption. We 
aliall want many inillum tons less for home use: we shall dmw 
freely from abroad; we shall have little or nothing to export. ]n 
these oircumBtanet*s it will no longer he worth while to work the 
wliole of our coal nieasiires. The thinner and poorer defiosits 
w*Ul be abandoned ; the less firofitable pits will lie closed down; one 
mining company after another will go out of bunness; and a large 
number of colliers will find themselves without employment. 
Instead of producing 230 uiiltions of tons annually, our uoWeruis 
may have to be c-ontent with an cHitput of sometbing like 100 
millions; and they will not be able to sell even that quantity 
unless the production per man is sufiicient to bring down the priee 
to somewhere near that of the imported commodity. **To^y,*' 
says Professor Bone of the Inifierial f'ollege of ficience and Tech* 
liuk^y, ‘'America is prrKliicing coal very much more eheafily than 
we are, and I believe American coal will aliortly be qffered in the 
Ijondon market at considerably less than you can bay BritMi 
coal on board ship at Newcastle.*' The Britiab mine (and its 
ininers) producing only about 240 tons iier worker, orhitB tbe 
American produoes 770 tons, will be put out of aefion. 

s ——— 

Witb this by no means cheering prospect before him, what is 
the oolliar to do? Wm wisest conns would be to woik baid, pat 



hf «tet k» AM oC lidi tmmmt Hbotil Mstfats agMiut the 
niM * 9 r 4 miiI k onkf. M< U$ aom t» fome other 

Ke hk kw w^t i>Blksi9 h> anke U» iseonat «ith 
the iiMfitiMB in this kMan: and. «« tiw emitniy, will ineut 
dwt by mme tneaw dm Mate ihnll oontnw to keep him in 
eaq d cy — t en tecnw eA^ he eMunden aKtMtMtary. But the 
State eemwl do it. NeUar NathmeliantioB nor Beenhitioii een 
ultiiBatafy peered egamet the gtim decrees of Econoraic Leu 
KetwnelHntiaa eonld only postpone the «nl day It might, for a 
tme, beqi a ndHion mineni m ein{doynient when them u only 
prafitahk worii for hrif a miliion. If might run all the n^nes at 
a loss, which would be made good by the taxpayer or tte con> 
Humer, or both; it might emn compel ub to buy Bntish coal at 
an abanidiy exaggerated figuie by potting a prcdiibitm dut} upon 
the fomga hqioK. But anrh expedienta could <nily be temporary 
It la inconoeivable that forty-aeven milhons oi |Mople aonid 
consent to go on year after year thnmmg money away b> the 
hundred million annually for the exeluMTe beii^t of a pmileged 
labour gruup: or that a sane eommumty aouid quietly drift down 
to poverty and ruin in older that evert colliei of uxteen years 
of <ige and upaarda should be able to make liis m\ or leven 
InhiikK a aeek, and rKvive mx ton*, of free coal per annum, in 
letiirii fur aorking M^ven hours daily iindergtound The trade, 
ahetbei earned on by the State or by fmvate cnterimhe, a ill 
have to be put on a Mrand economic bauh We cannot legulatly 
and ]ierjnancntly extract coal from the earth at a hxw Before 
that oonvictian is brought home to the colhers they may struggle, 
perhaps violently, agamst it There aas fierce noting, bloodshed, 
almoat eivii wu, in the early part of the last century, when hand- 
knni weavers and other craftsmen saa thnr livelihood imperilled 
by nea merhameal mventmiMi 1 daresay there aill he bitter 
tronble in the nmung areas as the full effects of the tianatiou 
pfocesa make themselves feh But the transition must ctnne 
**Tha Moving fteger writes " , and all the Ooveiimients. and Par- 
Itamenta, and Honeta, and Trade I'nionii in the aorld cannot 
btot oat its mexorabk script 


Tn the meanwhile we are all quite pro|>erlv telling one another 
that the prime necessity of the moment is to ineiease natmiml 
pradortioa and the effectiveness of laiwur Tt is nnimpeachablv 
sound advice; but 1 do not otiserve any very obvious signs that 
t haa a aanuns are prodneing the desired result Ijahnur niav 
tnahe m good otrttam, even if it la rather aljpia, by worinng many 
h u m a day; or it may work fawer hours but pnidnee as much m 
the dioitar time by aoperior industry and appbeation Some 





m 

ym» before the war I visited various wachme^hopa and other 
factories in Germany. It seemed to me that the employees 
worked steadily etid WeH^ but m a rather kisardy fadnon. They 
had frequent and rather prolonged ^^pauaes,'* stopping for break¬ 
fast and a dilatory midday meal, with a smoke, and even a game 
of billiards, and knocking off again for refrebhment m the after¬ 
noon. But they began vei y early in the morning and ended late 
in the evening; they wore m and about the i^orkshop eleven or 
tuelve hours out of the twenty-four, and so they managed to do 
a good deal. I have M>eii Amenean factoiies where the atmo¬ 
sphere, was entuely diffeirnl The hours were oom|)aratively 
short, but they were tilled to tlie sixtieth minute, pjverybody, 
firom the m.iiiagei to tht niohsengei-boy, was working with relent- 
leaa energy and dine ** sjie<>diug-up *' was the idol of that market- 
plaoe, and loafing and dawdling were unfotgivable offences. J do 
not know whether the«>e axe the best conditions for the temper, 
health, and happiness oi the woik}ieup1e: but itone way to get 
plenty of work done 


And now 1 uad in iii\ niWH|hi|if4 a (Mragisph infoiiniiig iiu 
that in one oi tlu i engine* ting whops ol thiM eouiitiN 

the nitn me to he allow*il to -moke dining tlieii working hour- 
The paiagiAphist add- with ^ ili-t.Ktion that this (heerliil lustorii 
alread} pievails in miu\ pii\ iti faituiii-, and in Mmie ol tlu 
(ruverninent estahlishuif nt-, and ma\ hr ixpeetul to b(*eonie 
general Well, tohauu in iikhU laliou, is a iiaiiuUss, (»i at an\ 
late not a \ei\ harmful, hi\ui\ lint it do* - nut ttnd to iiicrtaM* 
mental and plnhual a(ti\it\ during tin tiim of its enjoyment 
It » a mild niuoti* , it pitAiiitts I helit^v* a slight tenijH>iar\ 
parahMb of ciitain luusrles, indudiiig thost oi the luart, so that 
the (irciilation oi tlu hlooil is lust .iftekiated and then luweied 
Hence the iaixit pleahant laiigoui whtdi Meals gent!} <Aer the 
smoker, and <*aiis« - him, when laitgtud and !i.iia*«seJ, to hlesa the 
**soothing'" leaf Ver\ gorid thib lot the worker when he needs 
rest after toil, but I question wheflur it is tjuite the Ixest htimulus 
lor hini when he is reqnind to put torth all liis jMiwers for a care¬ 
fully limited period I d*) luit know what ha]»|K>tia lu Ainencs 
now ; but when 1 was there I neset saw a nieclisiiic uinoking at 
hi4 work, any more than f saw a giiMypibt smoking over her 
deak, as they d<j her*^ in these indulgent days. In the real 
sjieeded-up American fact«>r} 1 do not sih.* how a man could have 
found time or opjiortunity to smoke; the |>ace was fat too hoi. It 
would have been like living to ktvp a eigiiiette alight daniig a 
mcitoi-bicycle race. 
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In Amedon tiliay wonhip » gnat god««, it pon like, a great 
bcaMD image, and the aumie tttanof ia BfldeiK^. It i$ in the 
Herviee of Bfkunep that fbe vImA anViaoirtiiMQt hae gone 
" dry." Bardly any nation baa ever tidcen ao atartlitg a atep. 
A hundred milliona <3 people, rich,* pieaaure>IoTuig, full of the 
• joy of life, have deliberately cut tbraaelvea oft bm alcdudic 
Huatenanoe and refreabment in every form. It ia an unexampled 
w‘lf-denying ordinanoe; no dviliaed people, aince the dawn of 
biatoiy, at any rate in a temperate chmate, baa debarred itaelf 
from the exhilaration and enjoyment inodnced by fermented drink. 
Wine and boer, one might my, are in the blood of all the Nwdic, 
Cnltio, Slavonic, and Latin atocka, aiul of theac atock'a the 
Americana tiro made. But it all goea at a alioke, not becauae 
indulgence iif alcohol la wicketl, but becauae it la auppoaed 
to detract from efficiency. Total prohibition may be unaound 
INibcy; it may fail, or it may give nse to worae evila than thoae 
it jircM'iita. But one rannot ^hut one’a eyes to the contraat it 
e\oket. Thib jireaentaitbelf to me aa a bort of triptych or compoeitiou 
III tliii'c {unois in the cvntn‘ jmiiel J peieene the British ortiaan, 
piifling at his pipe tiinmgh a tranquil Mi\on-hour day, broken by 
all interval for tlie abhorjition of beer Flanking him ia the 
\tiieni'un iiieehaiiie. a water-drinker, with clear eves aud cieai 
biain. Working wtlli a jmssionate r«>si>lve to get the last ounce 
ot energv nut oi bis liuiuuu iiitiehiiierv. \iid tlieii on the other 
side ol the Briton I obts-rve a dark-bkiniied, is’antly-clothed, 
iitiiihie-niigered |M‘r<ioii, somewhere in Amu, toiling twelve lionrs 
a iInv for seven days in the w(‘ek, on a w.ige just snffi<*ient to 
keeji him in nee and millet I do not ipiite like the jiicture. 

SiDNKV liUW. 



CHINA. /APiLA. AND THE PEACE. 


Passing at the moment trith littlf or tto remark, and attracting 
comparatively slighi attention afterwards, thi nfosal of China, 
alone of the Allied and Associated Powers, to sign the Peace 
Treaty at Versailles, on June 28tb last, is none the less important, 
))articalar1y to the British, whether in the Far East or at home. 
British interests m ('hina are not so great as they were, but they 
are still great enough, both politically and oonunercially, to 
warnmt our keeping under close observation the general course 
of events in that \a8t country, with its population of upwards of 
three hundred millions, and its still enormous opportunities. It 
is natural that in this period dislocation and reconstruction 
the thougnts of the British should.centre in the situation in 
Europe and, of course, in the Ignited Kingdom itself, but it is 
well to bear in mind that though China is far away from England 
the situation out there is not negligible, but deeply concerns the 
British Kmi>ire as a whole. French, and especially American, 
interests are also very considerable; Bussian interests are at 
{iresent in a state of coma, but no doubt will bulk more or less 
largely by and by. Probably ,Tar])anese interests, now that Ger¬ 
man interc'sth are* so much reduced, outweigh European and 
American interests in (ihiiia. 

Were C'hina as strong as she is weak all interests from outside 
would be confined to the industrial and commercial spheres, as 
are outside interests with respect to strong countries. But the 
weakness of China has permitted, and in a sense invited, political 
penetration and military attack, and she has suffered acconlingly 
at the hands of the freebooters of the world. In those circum¬ 
stances the Peace Treaty, or rather that integral part of it <*ntitled 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, with all that is implicit 
in that instrument, would appear to offer to her such a shield 
and defence as she stood niort in need of—a sort of charter of 
protection from pressure from without; yet she declined to 
ac*cept it. Among the Allied and Associated Powers there are 
weak nations, new nations trying to find themselves, nations 
struggling into birth, and all of them look to the Covenant. Not 
one of them, however, presents such a picture of pHiful weakness 
as China; but it yias China, and no other, who refused to sign 
* the Treaty. 

There* must have been some strong, compelling reason for this 
refusal. The Chinese Delegation stated bluntly that the Treaty 
was unjust to China, or, in other words, that it favoured Japan 
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to the detrtoent of Chiiift» and tint this wee the muon. The 
OlympiuB of the Vane Ooiitaenoe oeme to the oon- 

oluebn that the Delegatioo wee wrong in its cantentunt, for after 
her case wee preeented they decided against China. That was 
nearly three^montiB ago. The Delegation {feraisted, suggested, 
offered some compromise, but without avail. A storm of opposi¬ 
tion to the Treaty broke out in China, where recourse was had 
to her one and only effective weapon, the boycott. AntUapanese 
demonstrations, sotne of which led to riots, loss of life, and 
destruction of property, took place in various Chinese cities and 
towns, and extended even to Singapore. Chinese Ministers, 
believed to be pro-Japanese, were forced to resign. A serious 
political criris rapidly develo])ed. The President of the Bepublic 
proffered his resignation, il^e Cabinet did resign. Japan sent 
uarships to the Chinese ports to protect her nationals. There 
was great tension throughout all China, and this excited state 
of feeling, which was threatening to involve all “foreign devils*’ 
in its sweep, was continuing nvhen this article was being written. 

To understand the position it is necessary to recall what has 
m*cinTed as betiveen China and Japan during the last few years. 
In 1895, as a result of the Bino^Tajianese War, China was forced, 
by the Treaty of Bhimonoseki, to cede Formosa and the Pesca¬ 
dores to Japan, who at the same time had the lHaotiiiig Peninsula 
also ceded to her, but was compelled b}' the joint action of France, 
Russia, and Germany to retrocede it to China. Two years later 
Germany seized the port of KiaoX'hao, on the coast of the 
pmiince of Shantung, and in Afarch, 1898, olitained from China 
a innetv-nine years' lease of the town, with its harbour and 
hinterland, plus preferential rights of railway construction in 
Shantung and exclusive mining rights in the neighbourhood of 
the railways. About the same* date Russia, by agreement with 
China, took ixtssession of Port Arthur, with its adjacent territories 
and waters, in the Tiiaotung, on lease for twent\-five years. In 
.Inly of the same year Great Britain leased from China Weihai- 
wei, m Rhantiing, with the i<1ea of its being a (*oiinterpoiae to tlie 
RiissiaiiR in the Tdaotung and the Germans in Kiao-Chao. Also 
in 189B France leased the territory of Kwang Chao Wan, on the 
mainland not ftur from Hong-Kong. Tn 1900 came what is known 
as the Boxer Rebellion, wdth further humiliations for China, 
including the imposition of heavy indemnities, ||rhich slie has not 
yet paid off entirely, Tn the course of the o|ieratioiis against 
China Russia oeeupied Manchuria, and this M to the Russo- 
Japanese W«r of 1904-05. 

That xm brought no gxin to China. Japan suoceeded to the 
lease, with tbe other rights, Russia had held in the Liaotung 
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FeniDfiula, and she obtained from Buinda alM> «n noknowlH^ani 
of her pananonnt hiterefl||in Korea, of whirh ten yeaiR bef<w 
China had been the suiBerBin. an 1910 Japn fornialK annexed 
Korea, though ahe had profenaed pn*viou^l> that »lie had no 
intention of doing anything of ihe sort.^ lljuler the Treaty or 
Portsmouth, which closed the nar between Rushia and Ja|Nin m 
Heptemher, 1906, both Kupria and Japan ngiml totnaniate Miin- 
chiiria, the Liaotung leawhold excepted on Ja|wnV Indialf, and 
it was provided that, with that evcption, Manchuria was to be 
Hdniini«(tered aoleh by Ohiiia—a provision that has never hi'en 
carried out m its entirety. In December, 1905, t'hina agreed to 
the transter from Russia to Japan tjf the le.i'a' ot the Liafdiing 
and ot the control of the railway from Port Vrtluir to (’hangchiin, 
f.c., the Sonth Manchurian Rfiilwa\ . further, China agtetnl U» 
the building of a railwax from iiituiic to Mukden this luu' con¬ 
necting at the former with tlie Japane*s* railway across Korea, 
and at the latter with the South M.iiKlniriaii The*s' lines nccea- 
aanly gave flapan a ver\ firm enp of ^^^nclmlm as fai a*- fhang- 
chun. At that town the South Maiuhuii.iii connected v^ith the 
(’hinesc Eastern Railway, which pi^niil on »<• Iliirbin. and thence 
east and west linked u]» witli ihi n mn ^\-t»m 7'o take 

the narrative for an irist.tn out ot i 1^ lustoTicai MNpn nee Ja|>an 
in 1917 made a deal with Mv K< i<mi ki (Tovcinnient b\ winch oIh* 
obtained posso^^siori of the (IjintHt 1 acieru itniwa> fioin Chang¬ 
chun to Hnihin, thus cniupleting he* le id on the ;^ieat< t p<»rtion 
of Manchuria. 

Perhaps the liistoiiiin of tiic int ii mU i(,^nd tiie tui \e.iin 
extending from 1905 to PJl.'i ,i-. ihi* pnini dwnnj whnh f'hin,i 
was weaker than vhe li'.f! (\»*i luen lnUm* Tin \ranehu'* u»*re 
plainly losing gruiind in the loiintn .i*,.} .n lOPJ ( Inna luMame 
a rt’piildjc, with \u.iti ShthKii a** Piesulfiii. afti r .in extra i 
ordinaiil.\ short molution lb that turn h'<u<\ct, tin npiNwi 
tion bi^tweeii tho (\vi'-ctMiinc North and the ** f >eii«K'iatie’* 
South w'»s marked, hut one of iIh inwinon*- ot tin ^crtlemeiit at 
the close of the Revolution was lint North and South were to 
be united in the one Ih public ot China fhit there was no real 
union—^and there has been iion<» since For two or threo 
Yuan, who made liim-sdf in effivt Dictator, ruled over China, 
which then presented a show of er»!ie*.ion and pome inipmvenient 
in its general state, m spite of the faef that Japan, in was nveiitlv 
admitted by the present .la|)ancH‘ fb)\4*rniiierit. was lielimig the 
Sooth against him. Tin* J#i]»anese <io%emiii| nt of the da^ wan 
presided over by f*ount faflerwardM Marques*,! Okuma. who was 
in counted a Liberal, but was identi/ic*fl with a “forward” poliiw 
with respect to China, hi no countii m the world is nationalism 
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mure exinm ibm in end in many Japan a e e Una found 

expresMon in a Ohanvintetie atiitnde t^pFazds CIAmi» which looked, 
and tiDdonbtedly was, an ea^y prey. Okiima was not insensible 
to the clamour of these men, but, whateyer were bia plana, an 
event oocnrred which compelled him to action quite different 
from any he could have contemplated. This was the ontbreak 
of the Great War. 

Here the terms of the Ao^kwJapanese Alliance applied, and 
Great Britain asked Japan to assist her against Germany. Japan 
agreed—within limits, which Great Britain accepted. Ijoyally 
and well Japan perfomieil the tMirt slie bad set herself, and as the 
war went on she did something more; towards its close she was 
doing a great.deal more than she had over expected to be called 
«>n to do <Riberian Ex|(editinn>; but it would be absurd to astert 
that slie went into the war in the ahole-souled way in which, 
for instance. America went into it in 1918. Japan's aims in the 
u’ar wens it nnglit he said, almost wholly local. Rhe desired to 
clear Gennaiiy out of Eastern Asia, and with some British 
assihtnnce, which not really tiiaterial, she did it. She took 
Tsing-'I'ao and the Kia4>-( hao district, in Shantung, and kept 
|iosM«ssion of them The mirrencler of Kiao-Cha4) took place on 
Noveinher 7tli. 1911 \ few weeks wc*nt by, and then Okuma, 

through the JiijianeM* Minister at IVking. handed to China a 
|u^Un*oI contoining the famous ”Twenty-4»ne IVmands.” These 
were in tiv«* siM'iiotm. and the fifth and last of them, w'hicb was 
the most coiiifmunising. wu^* not made kiuiwn to the other Allies 
intere^^tfMl. th«*ug1i fh»» others were. Throe demands were of a 
liir-rcaching chaiiU'ter. aiiuI Yuan had e\|vcted nothing of the 
kind. 

China ws'* iirmhic to resist Ja}ian, hut. fortunately for the 
former, the other Allies were made ai^tpiainted witli the section 
wliirh the latter had not roinmunicaied to them, and they brought 
pressure to liear on 'I'okio. the result l>eing the withdrawal, or 
rather thi^ holding o\er for a time, of that sciiion. for Japan 
stated s|>ecificuliy that it was lawtponed for future negotiation. 
It is well to remember this fact when trying to understand the 
altitude of the ('hinese to the Pence Treaty—which in this con¬ 
nection means their attitude to Jaiwn. The postponed section 
included ftrofmiials that China slionid purchase from Japan more 
than half id any iiiiinitions of war slic might reqmTi\ or, alter¬ 
natively, that she should piTinit Japan to eiftahliah an arsenal 
in China to be w*orked jointly by the two States; that the police 
in parts of China should Iw jointly administered by them; that 
Japanese adviaews should ho employed in jwlitical, financial, and 
mOiiary affairs by tlie Chinese Ctoveriunent; and (hat Japan 



dumU have the light to owe iMd the iohder of China far 
oertab pmpoBeB. In aboi^ it wmfmtA m if Jagen nme hcnt on 
establubbg something of the Whne of a comto m hi fam , ihongh 
she was bound by the fao^glaJFqiaiiese Allwnce to m a iiitahi the 
territorial integrity of CfaiM» and preserve that e^iality of oom- 
meicial opportunity for all wbieb was figured in the wnde, the 
‘^Open D^r.” The other AUies were absorbed in the Onat War, 
but not so abeorbed as not to see the objeotioiiaUe oharMter of 
this He(-tion> and they took action, with the result indieeted. The 
point, however, is that Japan agreed only to postponement in 
this matter. 

It may be Mid at once that in the clianged conditions of the 
world today Japan is unlikely to bring forward that part of the 
Twenty-one Demands again; indeed, it is difficult to aee how she 
could do bo. But, as everybody knows, very stmoge things 
happen in the fxiliticai sphere, and it would be in the common 
interest if Japan franMy stated in a definitive way that the 
section objected to has been withdrawn absolutely. There were 
protracted negotiations Mith regard to the other sections. Yuan 
8hih-kai strongly op|K>sed most of the demands contained in them 
as being derogatory to C'hinaV ho\ereignty, and as invalidating 
the treaty rights of other I’owers; but the other Powers, appar¬ 
ently satisfi^ nith having obtained the postponement of the 
more extreme demands, did little further to help him. Feeling 
in China ran high. The Jaiianese Chaiivinists clamoured for war. 
On May 7th, 1915, Japan launched an ultimatum, and Yuan, 
lemlying that be had done all that was possible in the circuni- 
atanees, perforce gave in. An Agreement was signed at Peking 
alxnit a fortnight later under this duress, and naturally Japan 
has been active in implementing her side of it. The ChiDese 
Delegation at tUc Paris Conference asked that this Agreement, 
aning from their defenceless coimtry, should be set aaide or at 
least modified; finally the Delegation requested that it should 
Iks *‘re8er\'ed,” with the idea of its being reconsidered to China's 
advantage. The decision of the Conference was not given for 
some weeks, but,when it was China was non-anited. The Dele¬ 
gation was told that no change was to be made in the Agreement 
by the Peace Treaty, and that China, if she sigi^ the Treaty, 
must sign without reservations. Delegation dediaed to 

sign. 

What was and is this Agreement? To give it in full would 
occupy too mudi space, but its main proviskniB or oondHions are 
(1) an undertaking by (Uiina to assent to all matfara which diooid 
be agreed on between Japan and Germaity witti refennos to 
the diflposition of German rights and interests in the penffinoi 
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^ ol Ol M iH— t ; (8^ m mOmtaioBM by Jvpua, aftar Urn tecaoiaation 
‘ at the Oeeat War, fee MMtae to Chiaa ^ Waaei temitcaj of Xiao> 
Chao, aahjaet ta aarlahi ot i^alalio a # the ptiae^ bemg the 
(^Mhig «t the Bay of Kia»Ohao u a ewntnWffial port, the eatab- 
li e hata n t of a Japaaa a e oooce o nion, aaA the aatabUdaBeat, if 
roqaiiai hy the Bowen, of an intanutianal eettiaaMBt, while 
arr engmuHah i ware to ba made between the jrapaneae and the 
C hi n e a e Oowemnairta regarding the diipoaal of the Oenaao public 
h n i l d i a ga and other ptopertiaa; (3) the eztenaion of the leaae of 
the Liaotaag aad of the term of ^ South Manchoriaa Bailway 
for ainatyHahw yean; aad (4) the conferring of (pedal priyilegea 
OB J ap aaea e aabjeeta with nqpect to South Manohnrm aad 
Baatm Inn e r Mongolia, preference being given to the iTapannari. 
in the emplcynMat of fureigaen, aa adviaen or inatructon in 
pol i tical, fiaaadal, military, and police mattere, as far aa Sontb 
Maachitfia waa concerned. And here it may be noted that in 
July, 1910, Japan had entered into an Agreement with Bnsaia 
under which the two Bowen were to cooperate in twaiwtainiwg 
the afatM quo in Manehnna, in accordance with the treatwe then 
lo fniatftnftf> 

In such parts of the West as took an interest in what was then 
going on in China the Agreement was generally regarded, or at 
all events deacnbed, as a oompramise. Japan was spoken of as 
having made modidcatkms in her demands and granted other 
concessions to China. A good deal was said about the withdrawal 
of the objectkHiahle Section Five aa showing Japan's conciliatory 
spirit. But apart from the postponement of the fifth seetaon, 
Japan made practically no modifications in her demands that%ere 
important. What one Qovemment thought of the situation was 
seen in a Note which the United States addressed to both China 
I and Japan, in which it bluntly stated that it could not icoognise 
any agreement or undertaking which had been entered into, or 
which might be entered into, between them ** Impairing its treaty 
rights, the political or temiorial integrity of the Bepubhc of 
Chaiia, or the international policy relative to China, commonly 
Imowii ao the Open Door pdhsy." The Chinese Government 
itself iflMed an oBdal statement recounting the progress of the 
neget i a t io p s. In this statement, dated Peking, May 12th, 1915, 
and eaUed in fall by Asatsf, China said that, Although there was 
no oanee tar the prasentatioa of the Twenty^one Demands, her 
I Oovemment, in dsterenee to Japan, immediaMy agreed to open 
nagotialiMS an thaoB avtides of the protocol whi^ it vras poaaible 
tar her to oonsatar, **dea{ate the paj^bleness of the whole of the 
dstnends b e i n g Intended to extend the rights and interests of 
Japttt witlKKit semiring a gntf pro gao of any kind for China.” 
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In iha oonna of fluA stAtemeot, which dasewai oareful stady, , 
the Ohiniae GovenuoDyent xatend to the question of KiwyOhao, 
and said tiiat At the l&r 8 t^>Q 0 (Dfaraioe bettrean the Chinese and 
Japanese lepEssentathwi on the profKMad Agreement Ohi agned 
in prineiple to the Adicle which provided that she should aaaent 
to the transfer of Germany's rights in Bhaiitiiiig to Japan, but 
die maintained that the whole matter was one the settlement of 
which depended on the wai, and therefore should be left for dis¬ 
cussion by all the parties intercbted at the Peace Conference. 
Japan refused to take the Chinese view. She made a great 
feature of her having acquired Kiuo-Chuo “with enormous sacri¬ 
fice,** *and at the time it ])erkai>s seemed to her that the sacrifioe 
was enormous; in the colossal aggregate of bacrifice in the war it, 
however, U not particularly remarkable, uiid Japair has probably 
“sacrificed '* much more in and for Siberia, ('hina next came for¬ 
ward tilth the pro}K>sa] that the Ja]ianeae Government should 
declare that, when the Chincbc Go^crnment gave its assent to 
the hansfer of the German rights to Jaimn, Japan i/iould restore 
the leased temtory of Kiao-Chao to China, and. further, would 
recognise the right of the ('hiiiose Gca eminent to participate in 
the negotiations ^ith res|XTt to the teiritori' as lietween Japan 
and Germany. China's desiic uas to hii\e a say as to the fate 
of Kiao-Chao and the rest id Sliuiituiig, insKmiicb as Bhantiing 
was one of her provinces, and she M«ih the iVnver most concerned 
in its future. Ja])an's \u*w v«is that Chinn wai* to have no hsv 
in the business. Japan was to deal mth Germany, and that 
being settled was then to deal with China. Weak China was 
bitMrly resentful, but hei Gmeniinent hud to accept Jiipan’s 
view. China at the iiiuiiient could do ludhing else. Ja|>aii sub* 
stituted herself for Geriuany, and ( hiiia, so far as she was con¬ 
cerned, received no benefit from the expulsion of the Geruiatm 
from Shantung. 

In 1916 there was a change in the general attitude of Jafian 
to China. The Ckuina Goverumeut liad disapfieared and bad 
been replaced by that of Veraiichi. The Ja}iune<te ChaiiviniHts 
had been far from pleased with the Agreement with China, though 
it bad given Japan very substantial gains They wen^ still mort> 
displeased when Teraiichi declared officially against the “forward ’* 
policy with respect to China, and they were gravelled when 
Motono, Foreign MinistiT under Terauchi, deplored that the 
action of Japan in the past had created an unfavourable atmo- 
bphere for her in China. Meanwhile Yuan flhUi-kai had passed 
away, and China was all the poorer for his loss. During the 
greater p^ of his rule Yuan had kept order in China; after bis 
death China fell a prey to internal dihsensions, which are not 
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yet oompoK^. H« «m ioooeedaft m Pmidfliit by Li TuanJiuiig, 
wbo held tlw poiitmi for about o yoi^ in bia turn he waa aue- 
ceeded by Feog Enixihaiigi who alao waa Freaident for about a 
year; in September last Feng gave way to Hau ShOwdiai^, who 
proffered hia leaignation some weeka ago« but ia atUl Froddent, 
that ia, at ihia writing. The Preridenta resemble figurea in a 
shadow-play. Li and Feng had little real poweft and Hau is no 
more powerful than they were. All the while the struggle has 
been gcuiig on between the Nonh and the South, and the « 
dominant poraonages have been the Tuchuna, or Military Govemmi 
of the piovinces, with the Northern Tuchun Tuan Chirjoi, Ypan’a 
Minister of War in 1913, generally in the ascendant and several 
times Piemier of ('hina. In Yuan'a tmie Jaiian had helped the 
South, the polity then ol Japan under Okuuia being to embarrass * 
and weaken tiie Chinese Executive; alter Yuan, until towards 
the end of September last year, the policy of Japan under 
Terauchi was to support the North, the^view taken being that 
in doing this Japan was backing the winner in the Chinese 
internal conflict, and that this would make for the desired good 
lelatioiib, but, as was to be cxpcHrted, the South was antagonised. 

The sitiiafioii in the l"ar East iiiideiweiit another change by 
the entrance oi China into the war in 1917. Two years before, 
when Vuiin was supretne, there had been home intention <hi the 
jiort of the Allit^s of ahking China to become a belligerent on 
their hitie, but JafKiti intervened, and the idea came to nothing 
The alleged that Jaimii was determined that at the Peace 

Conleieiiee she should be the bole reple^enlatlve of the Far East, 
and thev declare that had it not been for the action of the United 
States China would not have been permitted to enter the war. 
ft will be remembered that euil^ in 1917* I’lesident Wilson severed 
diplomatic relations with Gexmao}, and invited the other 
neutrals, among whom was China, to follow his lead As China 
hesitated to accept the invitation, the Mhed Mxmsters at Peking 
ixromised that, if she would do so, their (lovemments would con- 
sidei favourably the suspeiiMou of the Hover indemnity payments 
and a revision of the tanff in her interest After some political 
fireworks, including the resignation of Tuan of the Premiership 
and his speedy reinstatement, (^hina deiimtively broke off rela¬ 
tions with (Senxian} on March lltli, 1917. Exactly five months 
afterwards Chma diH.'Iared war on (ierinan 3 and Austria, and thus 
ranged herself w*ith the .\ilieb During the interval there had 
been moro political fireworks and on a much larger scale in China, 
and the antagonism between the North and the South had become 
sharply accentuated, with heavy but indecisive fighting. Par- 
ticifiation in the war was discuseeil; Tuan and liis f^huns were 
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iteoatflj in favour of it, bol 14» Umd Awridant cppeaad it. Tho 
United States lost patienoe with China, and sent a Kota to her 
dqdenq^ her dteenedoni^and telling her that it would be better 
for her to eeoexe Tmt nata^ naity Oan ofen to enter tbo war. 

In Jafen Motonot epoaking in the Diet, aaid that he hoped 
the Chinaae Goveminenl would soon compose the dissensioDs 
that rent China, and declare war on Germany. It was recently 
revealed that Rome time previouB]> he had secretly obtained the 
« endmsement by the Allied Governments cmicemed of the 
Japanese poitcy with regard to Kiao^Chao and the rest of Bban- 
tunn, as embodied in the Agreement of 1915. As all Chinsr-* 
Noith and South—hated that Agreement, China might not have 
gone into the war had bhe known of this arrangement Having 
• made her pobitiou ris-d-t>s China solid with the Euro|)ean Allieh 
who counted in the 1 ar hast, Japan turned her attention to 
securing the supixitt of Amoiica She resented the Note which 
the Umted States had addressed to Chma. considering it an 
encroachment on hei speiial preser\e. She thought slie Khould 
have been informed of tlu' Note., and told its contents, beioie it 
was duqntched, and some of liei iHWS|iapeis said as much Hut 
the relations between Anieiua and Japan had long been in a 
somewhat delicate state, and Japan did not act liaidil} Jjater 
in the year lahu, the head ol the Jaimiiebe Mission at Washing¬ 
ton and a favounte in America, t<xik up the niattex. the b|MJiot 
being tiiat Notes were pubhcly excbangeil between btiu and Mi. 
Lianaing, the United States Becrotarv of State, whicb on the fiart 
ot the I nited States oihcialU lecogmsed the sfieeial )iomtkin 
held by Japan in certain portions of China, as, for example, in 
l^Iancbnria Mt Lansing may or ma\ not lia\e been infonneil 
of the secret endorsement by the other Allies of the SmoJaftanese 
Agreement ol 1915, but lus exchange of Notes with Isbu was^ 
looked on m Japan as a diplomatic tiiumph for her. 

Having consolidated her 2 iositiou with regard to Shantung in 
the mannei described abo\e, .Japan iiewed the entry oi China 
into the war with cquaniimtx, being assuiid that it would make 
no difference in that resjiect China thought otheiwise. She 
behaved that by entering into the war she had qualified for a 
seat at the Peace Conference, and that that in the secjucl would 
result m bringing alxiiit what she wanted iii Shantung She did 
have a share m the (\mference, hut she made no profit out of it 
so far as Shantung was concerned, though her mam interest in 
that Conference was with the disposal that province. It is 
widely suppoaed that though China came into the war she did 
ve^ little to secnire the victory over Germany. This suppoaition 

is incorrect. There are Chinese who assert that f'lnna did tnoro 
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man, aa tm nua. 
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ia wmUbtw tha& 3$fia^ rt rt —w t friiidi Mttpriae 
magr. Ghiaft is not ft snilitay a to i L sod tbs hs^ dbs gftve to 
tbs eoisaa esoss oonsUod IB ionrtfaf labanr. Har asfiooals, 
ia bsttdbms o( 8Q0 min, osssniMi sod Isd |qr iCtocb* Britidi, 
sod *«"«>««■« qffiosf^ onoibsisd a tbs .Wsstatn front sbont 
140.000. Daring tbs Gsrmaa ofanabs of last aping these 
Ohbwos Isbonisd ineeaaantly in pnpsring p o a j t Mau i to wbidi tbs 
Allied fighting men could fall bade, and aarialifid in this way to 
bar the roads to Paria. Chineae labour battalions also were 
anqployed on other ftants. and did good aerrioe. The total 
number of taking put u the war in a labour oapai^y 

was above 260,000, and every one ct them “xsleaaed*' a fightii^ 
Tnsn. In tbia jkrable light China’s oontributum to tbs final 
triumph is aete to be of very ocmsiderable valne. On tiis other 
band it has to be said that in China the Chinese Govamment 
might have been much more active and decided than it wae in 
putting down everything that wae German in the country. In 
Mancbuiu, however, China rendered ass i B t anee by holding iqi 
and defeating the Befahevieta m Elarbm and along the Chineae 
I Eastern Bailway. As things tumednout, the SinoJqpnese 
Military Convention of 1918, which apieared to bring Japan end 
China together in aome aort of mpprotkanent, made no change 
m the situation m the Far Bast as regarded China. 

Articlee 156.157, and 158 of the Peace Treaty deal with Shan¬ 
tung. By Article 156 “Germany renonneea, in favour of Japan, 
all her rights, title, and pnvilegea—parbculwly those conoeming 
the territory of Kiao^lhao, railwaye, mines, and subma ri ne eaUea 
—^wbich bhe acquired ” in 1808. All German rights in the Taing- f 
tao*Tsinanfu Hailway and its branch Imes, together with ell the 
]uoperty of every |(inid attached thereto, are h a n ded to Japan. 
The next Article transfers to Japan all the movable and immov¬ 
able property owned b> the German State m Kiao.Cheo territory, 
and the thiri Article ptovidea for Gennany’e giving to Japan, 
within three months from the oonung into force of the Treaty, 
all the etolttveB, plane, and documents relating to Eiao-Cbao, as 
well as partioalats of all treatiea, arrangements, or egreemente 
referring to anytiiing emmaeted with Germany’s former poeaea- 
sion of Kiao-Ohao or intereats in Shantung. Throu^ioat theae , 
ArtisleH there ia no mention of China; indeed, in another port 
of the Treaty, Artidee 188 to 184 inclusive ere beaded “China.” 
as if they ahme applied to China, and as if “Shantung,” which 
heada Atridee 166 to 158, had nothing to do with China. In a 
elatement iaened by the Chineie Delegation in Paris on^June 
9Mh last an aooount wae given in deUul of the aotion taken by 
it. The upefiing danaee were:— 
yoh. ovi. n.i. X 
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to OaalWBM, to OUmw DttogtoB tto » toBMl P«^ 
at PtowllUU«,iiiite4ate£I Ifaj ^ *•*' “? ««<> • wwwf” ” * 
to tUmms mrim «f Mu M to tooM ■«”■?». <»* 

qnMdto in totoidtt^pM «t Ito* uliiaib totog wtoa m* 
puiport to toMMte totnn «W**» 1*1 *1» flhtoi* p««^ «» *®**J*t^ 
fapMi inttaMi at iwtotlag tom to Oham. to »*«•«» «<» » 

tonMM7 tad » liQat ae<pMtaw to to war ui to mdr ol to tolwa^ 
Ajuooifttod Bonran. Xhft anocNuieameDt of the •ettlemeDt evoked » asM- 
wide pioteet in Chinn, whieh was partieipeted in by the I'htoeee hi 

Ofeatj part of the vnorU. In view of the united appoaitton of public opiaicai, 
the Ghuefie Govenmeat had no course open to them except to decline the 
ciausee in queetioii. To this effect they instructed the Duneiic dcdegatea at 
Piria, nvho aoconliaglj notHled the President of the Peace ('onferenee on 
May SOth last, In a Inmal cooimumcation, that they would sign the Treaty of 
Feaw aahjc?t to the reacrvation made on bth last.'* 


a 

This tarmal communication was acknowledged, but it was not 
till June 24th that the Chinese Delegation was informed that 
reservations in the text of the lYeaty were not penuissible lor 
wunt of precedent. The r>elegation maintained there was a not* 
able precedent in the Treaty ot Vienna, 1815, which was signed 
by the Swedish Plenipotentiary aith a reservation made under 
his signature to three JlUcles of that Treaty. The Supreme 
(’ouncil, however, decided to admit no reservation iii the text of 
the Treaty, and the sole concefisioQ the Delegation obtained was 
lierminbiou to semi in a declaration after signing the Treaty, but 
this was not satisfactoiv, and therefore the rhinese delegates 
declined to sign at all. And so the matter stands. While the 
Delegation was awaiting a reply to its formal communication, 
both Baron Makino in Pans, and m Ja|)an ViKcount Uchida, 
Foreign Minister m the Ifara Cabinet which succeeded that of 
Teiauchi last Septembei, stated that Japan would keep her 
promise to hand Kiao-Chao back to (*hina. What China wants 
to know is ithrn Japan will do this- in six inonths, a year, or 
two years? Japan fixes no date, and that makes China suspiciouH 
of her good faith; until the restoration actually is settled to take 
place on some given date, f'hina will continue to suspect Japan. 
Ulus is the plain truth, .fapan professes to desire good rela&ms 
with China, and her biisinehs interests all lie that way. By 
opposing the requests of the Chinese Delegation in Paris she lost 
a great opportunity of showing a magnanimity that would have 
ensured good relations with China for many a long day, hot she 
may still recapture it if she will set a fairly early date for the 
promised restoration. The date will be the **aeid test,” to quote 
President Wilson's phrase, of her sincerity. 


Robbbt Maobbat. 



EDUOindN IN XHit MSm. 


Taeadoxical Eft il may neein, the nmi iiuportaut step towards 
raconitruction was taken b> tho British Army at a time when 
tliat army was ongag^ in its most btronuous struggli*, and at 
the most critical iierbxi of its existence. This step iias the 
creation ot what is now known as the Army Education Bchenie. 

it begiin in France somewhere about Maichi 1918. In* spHe 
ot a(*tive operations it giew and developed right up to the date 
ot the Armistice^ and sinread itself wherever the Army was fight¬ 
ing, whether in Egypt, Halonica. Hussia, Italy, J^alebtine, or 
Mcso|K)tamia At one time. More demobilisation bad gone very 
lar, then* were moie than 3,()0(t,0(M) men under education, men 
m the prime of life, eager to li*arn, \olunteer8. This is the most 
striking thing oi ail. Kdiicatic»n wan not im]) 08 ed on the men. 
'I'he educational movement h<ui not lome from above. It had 
eoine a*( the lesult of a s|iontancon«< nio\ement ariamg from the 
men theinnehes 

It m diHieult to state evaeth how the movement first began * 
One <vmsfantly hears that So ,ind So started li at atioh and auch a 
idacc The piestmt wiitei lin** lieard at least a doaen different 
iiameh gi\en as the teal originat(»rH oi the mheiue Theie is no 
doiiht that the names ot two men stand out |>ie-einiuently fioiii 
the rest, although then* W(*re manv otiier«i eoncorned m the 
niattei wlin weie deeply interested lu the cause, and enthuaiastic 
111 the Mip|H)rt they ga\e it To laeut -(\i1otiel (then Captain) 
B*>rdon-Turnei and to (olonel Ijoid (loiell iindtaibtedly is due 
tlie tad that the I’oweis that he were acquainted with thia 
gieat movement that had manifehtiri itsidf in the Arm\, and it 
IS they who weie itiutniv re«.|ioiisihle tor establishing Anu> 
Education on the firm basih on whit*h it now ^tandb 

U would seem that quite earl> in lUlS * at diffeient pomts of 
the line, sporadieaHy at first, and more uniformly a little lutei 
on, men m various units expres^e(I a wish for instruction, and 

(1) As early aa in Krtauaiy, 1017, tha dmiaiid fur in<itiuition aruae iii Biocton 
Oanp, Cammek Ohaaa, and thia demand waa nmnediatelv met thanka to the 
halp and aympathy uf Lt -Cul XjaareU«a, A. L ghiith, Alaater of Balliul, and 
the Itef. R. Binok, of Maiioa The inoiement in Fianea aaema to have been 
of qoiti ladepandoiit ongm, and not dot to the evampte of Biocton 

(0) Bvon boforo thia paiM advcation naa “in the an ' There cxialad the 
T.11.0 A Umvacaitua Oommittca for a acrvica of lattnm on the hnm ot eom 
unmiortMa ThoT.liCA alio hold a fow claaaaa on tho hnaa of commnmcatiou 
and la baaoKHdnaSy claaaia in Franth. Eogliah and alamentai} mathamatica. 

x8 
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this vidi Ml ibe port of Ae tuk «iid file met with a very nefiy 
iMpoiUB from Hki^ offioetA There «e nuay autheotio etociee of 
iMeons held ia Dy p)alooni<offiMn, rudely inteinqd^ 

aj heavy hombMdfiunti. There wee aa actual inataaice of a 

on Spenaar'ft lUry Q^oeno ’* craning to an untimely 
end owing to the fact that the class and their instructor had to 
d^ their gas-masks. So we see that it uos not only the men 
who were at restt or on the lines of ftr>minwin/* a tion ^ who wanted 
and received instniction»* but also those in tho forward areas. 
By a great piece of good fortune these educational efforts were 
not disoouraged by the higher authonties. O.C.’s and G.O.O.’s 
were quick to note that w'heio such woik was in progress there 
was a oorrespondmg impro\oment in moral, and. at that tuncy 
after mote than four years of neivcMooking struggle, the problem 
of was of supreme iini»ortance and not entirely easy of 
^utkm. So from these small beginnings there grew up in an 
inmdibly short space of tune a \ast educational establishment. 

In Afarchf 1918, the Ii^ducational Scheme was first launched. 
Then cam the greal (-rcrmiui oBcnmie. ubirh put a chci'k on 
any conaderable developuent until the beginning of June, when 
the raemy bad obviously bhut their Iwlt, Kevcral officer* siho 
had been entnibted with educational uoik uck* killed, others 
were wounded or evacuated KU-k. and there were, of couriK, 
innumerable difficuHiet. of all kinds wliuh had to be met. It 
bpMka well for the spirit of lioth intitiuitois and the men debinng 
inBimction that these difiicullies weic oierconic The moat 
remukablc wilhngnebs to act as m tniciois wah diHplayed, 
quailed Mily by the extiaoidinan kciiimss of the men to attend 
the c^s whieh were foinicd One dnwioi, reported that men 
out <rf the hue wcie walking ,is tar Sb tfavee oi four miles to 
attend clasueii 

Wlowmg extract is taken fioni the leiiort by O.O.C 
Vth Corpsi j w 


“Oo«d progiM. ha. boon iiud« b\ diMsiuno .t icl uid bv Imm inorF 

ttMM T hare 

•Mrf, tb. men have Ao»n met rathuniMu. uA it would amar that 

St ^ ««1 w m tidl working, u ^Mttoeal 

at TBit to ihow in W will be then, at 

real bting ttde to fbUow rpgulai fuann, tW in n.M rv. inrtng 4. Ty par 

(I) It dwold b. man) thto frarn tb. nriv d.>ii vt lb. »^la VtonaTiild 
ww uimd to. .nd .Bbito wri. to dtol T. *”-*!*-.* ?y * *” 

^ "nu-WB-d. m .v.„ W.J. iid toTS.Tlrta!j 

*7^***” *““«•* »« In .vny mbjMt thttato 

to* adnd It cinild not .Iw.,. h. dom, but that wm tit. jd^ aba 

ia S *7 *" aa’lnw for »h» rnuung nudiMM!? 

to 8 XwNinglui, a gMlogiat wn Mmetoiudly lougbt for ud i ^ 
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of fMiniiot loolono onl olMHOt ont fhk otndouto bt th^ Bm boiiiK 
•U* to oMilliwio Ihtb w o Bfam .'* 

All imkrartipg oo9iAt«alH9 on «hA idon io foovided iho 
foDowiog extnot fiBOtt a letter tMeioad by Bdneetion OMBoer. 
Siiat Anny:'— 

** I hfttw hem oonridering tiie problem ■■ tt ooaoerai % mmll vnifr like » 
bftHery. . . • ehaiiee ene when I went on 4al|y feat M bom In a 
poetUon open lotke view of the enemy, when there wne UMe to do but keep 
under eoeer. A ruined vIlleKe, bneks, iron girdere, eheUere, eo^loded gone, 
dud dbeUi—wot a Tery invitiag qpot. Time paeeed dow^. I piopoeed 
dee iae in gun4eyliig and Fronch. I wee agreeably rarprieed at the keraufm 
ehowB. For Fmoh, my cleM-ronm wee the men'e o^r, ttieir aeapi wive 
netting bed framee, xny blaeklMNOd the dde of a cartridge Im, my ehelk bite 
of ehalk from the trench. In two tume of duty I gave four leeeone in gun- 
laying and aix in French. ... I found my enterpriite the talk of the 
battery, and now we have a large ronen in the billeta and a proper blaek- 

board.The Seigeant-Major and Q.M ri. asked me to take them end 

other N.O.Oa in map-reeding. T am nuw hioking mund the m*n of the 
Iwttery who may rare to take other elames.*' 

Rncb reporta as the above were sufficient to show that there 
waa notliinff visiunary about the scheme. The keenness and in- 
gennitv of Education Officers were sufficient to establish education 
ill the Army on a firm basis. About this time the Y.M.C.A. 
undertook to take charife of educational work on the lines of 
communicalion Their organisation had the forenght to engage, 
AS llirector of Education, flir Henry Hadow, Principal of Ann- 
strong College, Nowcastle-on-Tyne, and this appointmenl gave 
an immediate impetus to their work 

By Septemlier 2tth, 1918, order had been evolved out of chaos, 
and four edueational establishments were created, one far the 
forces m Great Britain, a second for the British armies in Franoe, 
a third for the Bsitish force in Italy, and controlling these a 
eentral establishment kiionn as S.D R (Staff Duties 8) at the War 
Office, Colonel Tjord Gorell acting as Deputy Director of Staff 
Duties, and Sir Henry Hadow acting as Assistant Director. This 
central body has had the lion*s share in organising and building 
up the greatest university that the world has ever seen. The 
difficulties that confronted them seemed overwhelming. It is 
a tough enough job to organise the work of a large school, and 
still tMgher to organise the wdrk of a new university of ordinary 
dimensions. But when it comes to organising education for 
three million men under conditionn that were absolutely fluid, 
with no school bnUdipgs available, with no apparatus, no text¬ 
books, v^ often no penens and no paper obtainable, and worst 
of aB with no deftnite supply of trained teachers, it seema in- 
fSWffiMe that the problem could admit of solution. How it was 
done exactly ewm those who helped to solve H can hardly give a 
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oonltoeted aoooimt; bot fte enthouBm of ftlt oonoenMd,^ of the 
ocjga&ism, of the inutrud^, and of thooe who daiired instme- 
tioiif triumphod over oU dffltcoltieB and aumount^ all dbatadoB. 

One of tho graafeeat of theae diffitniltiea waa due to the iinox* 
pecied of the Anniatioe bv the Germans on November 

nth. DemobiliBation started almost immediately afterwards, 
and among the fin^t to be demohiliHed viere the thottaanda of 
achoolmaatera in the Army a bo a ere practically all engaged in 
carrving nut the education achemo. It apeaks well for the extra- 
ordiaavy foresight of SJ>.8 that, on November 80th. two great 
Anny«Bchoola nere atartod at Oxford and Cambridge respectively. 
The Hcboob of education ut these two great eentres of learning 
had as their object to atiniulate the supply of iustnictars and to 
train officers and non-cominiaaioned officers with reference to 
the special needs of the seheme. At these schools intensive 
courses extending over a pericKl of from four to nix weeks have 
been and are *»tni being held, altliousb thc» pressure of returning 
undergraduates had forced the Cninbridfii* Bchtn)!. originally 
housed at Corpus Christi to remove to hiitinenfs at Newmarket. 
The object of the two S(*hoois is different; that at Oxfonl, at 
present honsed at Kehle. is to provide in*<tnJction in the methods 
and art of teaching older men. and is designed for *200 officers 
for each course; the sis.ter Mhoed gives similar instniHion for 
20 officers and 200 Nt'.Os respon^ble l^ir the instruction of 
Category A fTV.) »oldiers To the KuceeMs of thew* short intensive 
courses on method the TYc^ident of thi^ fioard of Kdueation quite 
recently bore eloquent testimony. “They lmd,“ he said, “demon¬ 
strated the tnith of the proposition that when tliev had got a 
number of intelligent men togethiT. wanting to learn a thing, 
they could acquire tlie requisite knowledge* m an extraordinarily 
short space of time”* \t the present time of writing nearly 
2,000 officers and X C O.s have been liaintsl as teachers at these 
two schools, and have gone hack to their units filled with 
enthneiasin for their work. 

Before dismissing the topic* of the two groat schools that have 
done so much to fit officers and men for their educational work 
in the armies of the present and future, reference must lie made 
to the fact that, owing to the demands of returning under¬ 
graduates. it will he difficult in the immediate future to continue 
to find accommodation for officers in the Oxford colleges. Tet 
one feels that superhuman efforts should hv made to retain the 
premier Army Training R(*bool at Oxford, for the atmosphere 
of the great university town has contributed not a little to the 
conapieuons sncceas of the institution. 

(1) Confmnee on InperisI Rduratiuii at Aiitlrslift ITrioika, Jane lllh, IM. 
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Anotter gtnil dittodlar th«ft M W be feoad wm ihe total 
lack in iha ba(li&iitaig4tf naterial aan^rf booka. Tha War OfGice 
tacddeA this qoestioa irtidMMaaFiadlyr«ad bs an amariagly diort 
time a aoi^ly waa forthooming. At tha {maent time not only 
has amy «^t obtainad a my aatiabotocy dopartmantal reference 
library of rqmaantatiTo books, but Bdncation Officers cnn obtain 
for their stndcnts an ezoeHent selection of np4o^te tezt^books 
and sufficient apparatus to equip Tery satisfactory laboratones, 
both physical and chemusa). This, again, is the outcome of a 
masterly piece of organisation, if one coniriders the vast number 
of students and the vefy wide range of subjects, ▼ocatkmal and 
non-Tocational, that are being pursued in a thousand different 
places. 

When the educational scheme was first started it was realised 
that education within the Army fell into two different, but 
naturally related, fields of importanoe:— 

First, ith bearing upon the military efficiency and moral of 
the troops. 

Next, Its bearing upon the future, that is to say, upon the 
mental attitude and |>ractical knowledge with whi^ all ranks 
then serving would, when re-absorbed into the life of the nation, 
face the social conditions and industnal and economic problems 
of the })Oht-war era. 

It was foreseen that there were also two distinct periods of 
time to be c^msidered :— 

(e) I hiring the continuance of hostilities. 

(b) Tininediatelv after the kuspension of hostilities and during 
deniobihsHtion 

Accfirdingly, the organisation created during the former period 
had to he, and actually w.is, i‘a{>ahle of exp.'insioii in order to deal 
with the vast opixirtimities and widely different conditions and 
requireiueuts of the period of demobilisation. 

In addition to this, a sidieme was devised for carrying out 
educational work in the hoRpiUt*^ for convalescent officers and 
men. Its objects were to hasten recovery by (Kscupying the minds 
of the patients and reviving their mental interest, and in the 
case of men likely to return to civil life without serious disable¬ 
ment to pursue courses of training likely to restore habits of 
concentration, and otherwise to be of use to them in their trade 
or profession. For men who were likely to he discharged per¬ 
manently disabled the scheme aimed at laying the foundation 
of the vooatkmal training which is actually given by the Ministry 
of Pensions to the discharged soldier unable to follow his former 
calling. 

The term ** education in hospitalB'* was understood in its 
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widaitMtiie. It ocrmad feottri 

Bngttdi (buigaage md UMtm}, libhny, geogmpfay, modrnn 
hjagaagea, Mmndoi.^ ciHM^p. ApaH llroiii 

g»^ eiiMpMon o( thii kind, came oommmcial tminiog* ooeo- 
palMmal trataAMT and technical education. It wbm alao impgreaaed 
upcm hoapital education officers, and rightly so, that musical 
eteoation diould be induded in the programme o( studies. For 
experience diowed that instrumental musie and singing have a 
marked curative value in neurasthenic oases. 

Having shown how the War Office Bducatbnal DqMrtment 
(R.D.8) tackled the different problems s^they came along, with 
extraordinary foresight and wonderful success if we consider the 
great oomplexity and fluidity of the oonditionB under whidi they 
were wor^g, we must now examine the education scheme at 
a somewhat later period of its existence. By May, 1919, 
demobilisation had made great strides, and the penonnel of the 
Army of Occupation was fairly constant and stable. On May 
I8th, 1919, was issued Army Order VIT., with which 8.T> 8 in¬ 
corporated its pamphlet entitled Educational Training—Armtcit 
of Oceupatum. And a very illuminating document this is. Tt 
deseribes education aa invaluable and as an essential element in 
the making of a soldier and an army. The fact ia empbamsed 
that educational training must not be regarded as a secondary 
consideration, nor for spare hours in the form of recreation. This 
princi|fle is based upon three main considerations, which we 
cannot do better than quote in full *— 

(a) The variety and the real dxffieulty of th«* training of the modem 
soldier renders it neoeiuaiy that he should he quie\, intf lligent, and, an far as 
pnauble, of a ready understanding. Tt is a wa«te linth of time and of energv 
to have to impart military and battle training to men ahnse minds have, in 
^ the great majority of cases, lain almost idle since the elcnientary school 
^ yean. Educational training will produce % more or leas cultivated aoil in 
which the advanced stages of the militars training will taka mot far more 
quickly and more ea&ily. Further, it is demanded nowadays that a man 
should underatand whst he is being taught, and the reasona for his inatrue- 
tion; he must not merely learn by rule of thumb. Uniras hia general 
intelligence xa being developed, operialiaed inatruction must remain largab 
a learning by rote, and the mental aelf-confidenee that any criaia may 
demand srill never be created. 

** (h) Together srith ita bearing upon military eftcuney. the bearing of 
eduoationri training upon snoraZ haa from the first beau kepi In vlesr. 
Biveraion and oecupaflon of the mind am to be found at their beat In 
ayatematie claaaea, wherein men feel that they have, for their apam time, 
something srell worth doing. 

“ (a) Gloady oonneeM with the foregoing ia the eonaideratSon that 
aduoatioiial traSnlng piovidea a link with civil life and with the aatkm al 
large, wbieb*, both from the point of view of the individuri man and tan 
that of the Amy generally, is of vitri importance. In armies ronatitoM as 
modem armlaa nuat be. It ia inevitable fhat men afaould be ooncemed about 
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HMdTM^ilqrModfilllli. Ifc !■ «l IwillldMft irilne 2^ 
mo/k cnOjr IM 6Mr tem ^ MflM l«i HwrtkwHptd tlMm. Imt tliat it 
iMM glWB IbM oppMittdlto nf vAbomIMMM, la An tag ham of a 
iMtaj or a dwp, thof mlghi aofOr tatif IoobnI*** 

As Mr. Fuhsr stated at the Impeiial Obnfereiioe, the above is 
a remazkabla statement and marks a great devel^insiit in the 
history of the armies of the British Empire. 

The orgamsation can be briefly stated: In Gtaat Britain at 
Headquarters two General Staff Officers exercise general snper* 
vision. Then we have a General Staff Officer sopervising educa¬ 
tion in each of the following commando, via., Aldershot, Eastern, 
Ndrthem, Scottish, Western and Southern, as well as tta London 
District. There are two schools of instruction for officers—one 
at Elstow, Bedford, and the other at Catterick Gamp. At these 
schools what are known as “refresher courses'* are given, and 
their function differs entirdy from that of tlie schools at Oxford 
and Cambridge previoualy mentioned. 

Tn Ireland the work is divided into four districts and the estab¬ 
lishment of a school of instruction has been authorised. The 
troops still in France and on the lines of occupation are siiiiilarly 
organised. 

But it 18 iiaUirally in the Army of the Rhine, where conditions 
have been most stable, that the educational establidiment is 
most complete. In addition to Corps, Divisional, and Brigade 
Education Dflicers, executive and instructional staffs are 
aiitlioiised for an Army General and Commercial College of 800 
students, an Anny Science College of 220 students, an Army 
Tec*hnical College of 200 students, and in addition a number of 
Corps and Divisional Schools of different desonptions. Also 
instructors are authorised in proportion to the total persoimef, 
in the Army of the Rhine, at the maximum scale of four officers i 
and eight non-conimissioDed officers per 1,000 men. This gives 
an idea of the huge number of officers and non-commissioned 
officers needed as qualified instructors throughout the armies, 
and It 18 evident that the great training schools have their work 
fully cut out to keep up the supply of teachers; the more so 
when one considers the very wide range of subjects of instruction 
to be dealt with owing to the varied demand throngbont the 
armies. 

Here one may add that as a supplement to the q^stematic 
work in classes, and as a means of interesting men outside the 
range of the particular subjects they take, lectures are organised 
itiequently as oucumstances permit. The War Office (8.D.8) 
matai all necessary amngements for these lectures and sup- 
plica leotarm on an infinite variety of subjects. Many of the 
.von. ovx. v.B. X* 
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leotoMi tre iUoitnted by chaumm filaiB or Imtem iUdat. It ii 
ct interest to note here tbttt tlie Boysl Neifj ^nd iiie Boyel Air 
Force work in coi4iMioti&i«with the Army, so that leetore 
servioes are thus ooKsdinate^ Further, in order to widen the 
range of leotores as far as possible, a senes of **outline leetures*' 
is published by the War OAoe intended for the use of regimental 
officers who wish to give lectures to their men. 

From what has been stated here it is evident that much has 
already been achieved; that this achievement has been doe to 
the combination of many factors. The desire for education on 
the part of the rsnk and file, the enthusiasm of the officwr 
instructcm, who preferred to sign on rather than to suxsept the 
demobihsatiou that was offered them; the masterly organilatioii 
and ardent endeavour of Lord Oorell, Bir Henry Hadow, and 
Colonel Borden-Tumer, as well as of those who served and still 
serve under them at S.D.8; the keenness of the instructional 
staCls nt the two great Trainmg ('olleges at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge—all these have contributed toi^ards making the Army 
education scheme an extraordinary success 

Much remains to be done. With the signing of Peace comes 
the problem of the constitution ot the liritibh nmiieh of the 
future. It is definitely settled that in these umm*b, whatever 
their size msi\ he, there will be iuund a plan* for ii ()eiiiinnent 
education scheme, planned on broad and generoiih lines, so that 
the Army may never be considered m the ftitiiie as a blind-alley 
profession, and that in aftei years the discharged soldier may be 
able at once to tuki* his fdaco in the c<*onoinic system of the 
country. There must be a pro|ier establishment foi Hducation 
Officers with adequate pay and «tf>ctirit\ of tenure with g(K>d 
prospects of jiromotion and a few '*plums** Ihiowii in. just as 
^ there are in civil education. 

At all events, things <*ould not kK»k more pnniiisiiig The King 
and Queen have interested theinselves in the M*heme from its 
inception and hn\i stuit the most graeioiis message to education 
officers. General Sir Heniy* Wilson, Chief of the Iiiifienal 
General Staff, has praised it in no measured terms,' and our 
greatest Minister of Kdu<‘ation has termed the Annv education 
scheme **one of the most impc^rtant safeguards to tlie country, 
and one of the best investments that the country bad ever made.’* * 

Ak OvmcifiB Inbtrt'ctor. 

fl) **We DiiMt weave ednration into the life of the eokiier. We muet hrinff ihe 
piofeeeion of onna tloee op to educatfon, to modem thonghi, and to aodM 
adenoa If wo snrreed in thie we ehall inrceed in handing back to civil Ufa not 
only good eoldieiB . but gord ettisene '* (lenend Bir Heniy Wilson si tho 
Conferenoe on Imperial Education, June 11th, 1919 

(2) Hi Hm. H. A. L Eiiher, in a ^^h at tho Oaford School of Bdneatioa 
on Januaiy SBnd, 1919. 
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With the aigning of the Treaty with Oennany the second stage 
of American participation m the great war came to an end* and 
by the time this is read all the American troops in Enrope will 
be on their way home with the exception of less than 10,000 regn- 
lar8» who will remain for a time as a ](lart of the Army of Occupa¬ 
tion. Over two million came across the Atlantic in an aiua^ngly 
short time, when they were needed, and now the> are gone, almost 
befor^the war is ended. There vias a job to l>e done, and no time 
was lost in the doing of it. That it was well done is testified to 
by those they came to help, and now that the task is ended they 
are back at home resuming normal occupations with vigour and 
enthusiasm. 

The first stage of the war so far as America is concerned was 
fought at home. It was bloodless but bitter, and although great 
and wonderful things ha\o hapiieued since that time, events whose 
exciting character and momentous meaning thio\i previous ad¬ 
ventures uito the background, no student oi American history in 
the future Mill fail to n*cogni8e the importance of that period in 
the life of the nation when war was raging throughout a large part 
of the world and the Tinted States was classed among the neutral 
nations. The .\meiicau {MKiple never weie neutral in the stnet 
sense of the Mord, for the cHUse of the Allu*s was that of a majo¬ 
rity from the day England declared Mar ufH>n (h*rmaiiy. The 
really pro-tlerinau element in the {lopulation **iiiall. as was the 
anti-British element. That section ui the txitailation more or 
less iniUlereiit to ufTaiis in T.iirope Ma^ large, hut all of these ^ 
elements combined did not equal the number of those mIio wished 
the Allies m'cU in their acUcuture, and Mho, as Mihseqiient events 
demonstrated, Mere leiuly reh|)ond to the call Mlien it should 
become sufficiently insistent to aioust^ them out of a mental 
remoteness begotten by geogtaphicul, iMilitical and social con¬ 
ditions. 

In these days of rapid movemoiit the story of America as a 
neutral is almost ancient history, but it is well to reineniher even 
now that during the first two years of the Mar at least the Allies 
preferred that the United States should remain neutral. They 
were satUfied with the sym|)athy and ashistaiice they Mere' gettmg 
from that direction, they did not Mant the American Government 
to have anything to say in the final settlement, and they lielioved 
that oomplofte victory was edthin their grasp, as time was behoved 
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• * 
to be a pawerfol al]^. II wee also tihonght ihal if A weria e 
entered ^ war her abaopptibKi in her own pr^ENnfionii woidd 
kmen the bai^ fbat oculd he given to the Al&a in eoppUee and 
monqr- Mtoy Amerieaiui aooepted thia view ^ the flitaation ai^ 
were more or lew aatiefted with the part their ocmntiy phyed in 
the great tragedy of those years. In the third year of ^ war a 
great change oami over the spirit of the Allies^ The outcome 
did not seem so assured, and a oompromised peace was freely pre¬ 
dicted, even advocated, by those who thought the prospect of a 
complete victory to be receding m view of the apiNireiitly intact 
prowdas of the enemy. It was then the desire for active military 
aid firom America ex{wesscd itself among the Alhes, ai|d this 
unquestionably helped to bring about a consolidation of pro-Ally 
sentiment in Amenca, to awaken Ameru-aii public opinion to a 
realisation of what a Gc^rmau victory might mean to the world 
and espedally to the United Htates. It was predicted by the 
writer in the pages of this Bevi£W in 1914 that if the war lasted 
three years the United States would be fighting alongridc the 
Allies, and the prediction came true. It was l>ound to be the 
mevitable course ot events for many reabuiis w*hich in themselvch 
would constitute a sufficientlv im)H>itant und interesting topic for 
a volume trestmg of the [aycliology ol the war. 

The advantage the Allies gained so piomfitJy through American 
participation in the war was due to an American national charac¬ 
teristic, the ability to think of but one thing at a time, or rather 
the inability to think of more than one Such a singleness of 
purpose leads to an enormous concentlution oi effort, and the 
results were show'n, not only in a continuation of material and 
financial help to tlie Allieb, but an instantaneous und treinendouH 
increase m these directions notwithstanding a concurrent mihtary 
and naval effort still fresh in the iiniidh of thost^ who came in con¬ 
tact with it, directly or indirectly. It is quite in keeping with all 
this that, the war being over, American soldiers and sailors should 
no longer linger on the battlefields or in foreign oouiitries or 
foreign waters, but should get back with all speed to the tadr of 
reconstruction which awaits them at home, even as it does the 
people of all other countries; for no matter how remote frooa the 
scenes of actual fighting there is no sjxd on tlie earth where the 
inhabitants are not now compelled to take stock of themselves 
and their institutions in hopes of being better able to meet new 
and tryii^r conditions with which humanity is faced as a result of 
the violent disturbances of the past five years. 

The part played by America in the negotiations wliiefa have 
been in progress since the Armistice of eight months ago has been 
given to the public through the Press from day to day. Hot ^ 
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rimjra in ten, baiWevfr^ and not ahitgra in a spirit of troth or 
fafirnim. National |i^iidioe and ii^rnalional jaaloiuieB have 
plajM llieir part in giving wrong impraanona in ttia ooontry or 
in that; hot it can be stated broadly that every isaportant proVi. 
sfcm of the Peace Treaty bears the impress of American influence 
to a greater or less degree, and yet in that Treaty Aere is no hint 
of a provision made of recompense to America in money, tenitay 
or special privilege. This is a fine record for any nation, and 
those of other nations who hav^ been privileged to be in touch 
with the proceedings in Faria during the past few months bear 
willing witness to the disinterestedness with which Amsriea's 
representatives have laboured for a permanent peace for the worid 
and tar reparation for those in Europe who have suffered at the 
hands of German aggression. That they became weary and im¬ 
patient of delay was human; that they made mistalres was equally 
so; but that they laboured ^itli niise1fi<«h zeal to do the right 
thing with high motives, keen intelligence and in the clear light 
of a judicial frame of mind rather than in a spirit of revenge, no 
man denies. Few people realise the va«.t number of questions 
that had in he considered, the conipleMt} of interests to be satis¬ 
fied and the i^eansonic detail to he urderstond before general con- 
cluhions c*ou1d he reached Tn the midst of all the negotiations, 
when things looked at their worst tangle, a Frenchman was asked 
to give hia ojiinion of the progiess being iiisde at the Peace Con¬ 
gress He replied with a shrug: Here we have President 
Wilson, idealist; Monsieur C'lemenceau, realist; and between is 
MonsiouV Idoyd George, oyiportiinist Tliree men of strong per¬ 
sonality, iron will and profound conviction thrown together in 
such a way as to necessitate an agreement, nr at least a com- 
pramise.** The part pla>od by each one was useful to the world, 
though perhaps the part played by the British Piime Minister was 
of the most practical service; for who can deny that a wise oppor¬ 
tunism is the best for all mankind to bring order out of a chaos 
of conflicting convictions? The completion of the treaty with 
Germany has left its afterinath of soreness and disappointment. 
No responsible jiarty thereto escapes criticism, and p^aps the 
ambitions of no chief negotiator on behalf of his country have 
been ftilfilled. France was compelled to yield in the degree with 
which her statesmen would have had her compensated by the 
enomy: the United Kingdom had to remain satisfied with what 
Germany could be made to do and not what she wras wanted to 
do; President Wilson was forced to compromise with his theories 
and perhaps even his principles in the neroRsity of reaching an 
agreement, but in securing an emphatic endorsement of the prhi- 
eiple of a League of Nations ond in the main justice fSor all 
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conottmed lie ww wDo o a rfo l. Bveo in' tUui he mold eel 
he^ been, had he sot ihe||||ffiiflat and snflagging aeppart ol mm 
of the ablest Bntisli stotSnen. Of the three man who niaOy 
dietated the tense of peace they appear in the Xreaty* Pzen- 
dant Wilson now has the moat difiOcult task before him. The 
British Prime Mmister returns to England to receive a nhanimons 
weloome and endorseroont fri>m Parliament and the people. M. 
Olemeneeau is m almost the same enviable position, ^sident 
Wilson returns to America to 4 ^ even more difficult task than 
oonfironted him in Pans, for he must m the face of bitter pohtica] 
opposition secure an endorsement of all be has done in France. 
For the Treaty to be ratified in Washington it must receive a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate Tn that body there is a pohtical majo¬ 
rity against the Piesidont, and e\cn m hi» o^n party are men who 
have bitterly oppoF<ed his gmng to Europe at all or who have 
opposed one or anothei of the measures adsocated by the Presi¬ 
dent and included in tlie terms of the Treaty The principal 
cause for dispute is the imliision of the pioMsion for a Jjeague of 
Nations within the Peace Treat^ and many men differ as to the 
propriety of such imiusion 01 objrct to the terms m whK*h the 
proposed organisation is set foith The ovei whelming need for 
ratification, the erj of all the woild tliat yieace should no longei 
lie in doubt, and the geneiil belief thii a League is a necessity, 
will aid the President in his effort for speed> and fa\oursble 
action, for the people will demand tint C'ongieKs get on with the 
work and disenss th«* machines ol international action later on 
There is little o]i)K>^ition to the principle inxohod and the general 
public will hold that this is the extent to which Amen< 1 is com¬ 
mitted in ratif\ing the Pans agreement The woild maile its 
first real stsrt towards legaimng noinial conditions on Jnlv 12 , 
when the hlrnkide against (irnninv was htled, and no human 
power can withstand the pie-<tmt intention nt humanity to call the 
war at an end and to get rid of war conditions at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment Rofiorts from all over the world indicate a snb- 
mdence of interest in international affairs other than those of com¬ 
merce and a concentration in each count! y u]K>n the pro)i 1 ems 
with which all peoples are faced as a result of the war These 
problems are financial, economic and sonal, and even in countries 
which rc^msined neutral throughout the^ are senous, insistent and 
fraught with grave possibilities for the future of all nations The 
ITmied States and Japan are the two countries whose financial 
resources have not been depleted to an alarming extent Tn all 
countries the cost of living, the decreased purchasing power of 
money the need for foreign markets and the adjustment of wages 
to these conditions and needs are of absorbing mterevt and vital 
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imporluioe. Tha Miiftl orgmlittimi of the mdd bee reeled 
ufite diock gifon it by ^ we^ In eome j^eoes it hes col- 
lepeed, while in othen it etends prererted by its reritieB and 
showing signs o£ wedkness only in its emra. Where the social 
structure was thoreughly bad it has gone down with a crash and 
afforded oj^Kurtunity for anarchy to work its will in the inevitable 
interim before sane reconstruction. The war has afforded a 
supreme test for all forms of government and social order, and 
their value can now be measured in the degrre to which they 
have stood the strain and in the success with which they are 
weathering the storm. It will be found, in making a survey of 
tho world’s affairs, that those Gk>venunents which have rested 
upon the will of the people are among the least damaged sur¬ 
vivors. The interim rulers of Rupsia, the Bolsheviks, declared 
their purpose to be the destruction of the existing social, finan¬ 
cial and industrial system throughout the uorld. There were 
days following the Armistice when they had reason to believe 
they were near success. Immediately following the war all 
peoples relaxed, their minds were confused, the panic and alarms 
war still had their effect, and any strong relentless purpose 
made headway. With their headquarters in Russia the forces 
for destruction reached out in every direction, and no general who 
planned a siuTessful battle during the war is entitled to more 
credit and gratitude than the men who, amidst pessimisin and 
discoinageinent, stood guard in France, England and the United 
States against this vast, intangible and malignant force that 
threatened to bring alxmt a reign of terror tbnuighout the whole 
world The extreme danger |x>int has l>een tiassod, the human 
mind is regaining a balance upset by the war, and in the light of 
evunmonsenae anarchy withers away to an inconsiderable force. 

Tliat r«*pi]hlic*s are not immune has been made manifest; for 
while Russian chaos followed the fall of an autocratic and corrupt 
Ooverninent, i*on<htions wore threatening in all countries, includ¬ 
ing the United States; for it is not a w^ar against forms of Gov¬ 
ernment that has followed the war against IViissianism, but a 
rising of the generally submerged tenth to a fxisition of power in 
default of any organised opposition. It is a class war, a war 
against those who have hv those who have not, a war against 
)vrivilege acquired either lionestly or ilishoiiestly. This revolu¬ 
tion is led by men of great intelligence, heroic courage courting 
martyrdom, and outside of their rt«u1 following they gain 
the unintelligent bnt more or less effective aid of all thoae who 
have a serious grievance against society. The value of this period 
of peril to America, to the United Kingdom and to every other 
oonntry is the exposure it ensures of the weak spots in the existing 
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ordttr ol ibiiigs and the oppoviiiiiilgF f^pm to ilmiigttMii ttia Md 
cd tow and older upon the epmmaalj by prdmpk mlorm. SlMra 
is alwaya gpod reason tar £beUion» end it is generally the result 
of injustioe. To do away with these\injuBt oondiiions is the task 
of reoOBstmotkni even more than it is the lehuilding of shattered 
houses and the pensioning of widows and ocjj^ana; and to these 
matiers must the statesmen of all oountries now devote their 
eneigies. The Lieague of Nations promises to hold in cheek all 
possibilities of future international wars, and thus are all peoides 
enabled to go to work upon the League ci the Nation, which most 
be tarmed in each country to preserve it from the even greater 
horrors of civil conflict. How serious this situation is even in 
lands of perfect freedom and unlimited opportunity may be real¬ 
ised from the recent disturbances in Canada, where without appa¬ 
rent reason the forces for disAder gained the upper hand tar an 
appreciable time. In the United States the threat is even more 
serious, and it is only the great size of the country, the distances 
between congested areas and a consequent lack of unanimous 
and simultaii^s action that have |irovoiitc(1 outbreaks upon a 
large scale. The great Jewish conspiiacy lor the overthrow of 
the existing state of things thronghoul the world uith its head¬ 
quarters in Moscow and its agentb in liondon. New Vork and else¬ 
where, has failed. It had its opportunity, hut wiik unable to 
derive full benefit, and its day has now passed; but there is still 
in each large country in the world a group of men and women 
sufficiently numerous and well organised to take advantage of 
public dissatisfaction and turn a protesting crowd into a destruc¬ 
tive mob. Negsrdless of xxilitical afiihation, thorn* Amencan 
statesmen who are* haggling with President Wilson over the 
League of Nations are triflmg with the destiny of their country, 
for it is necessary now as never before that the wwld be made 
secure from international conflict, that all Oovernmeiits and 
peoples should work togetlier for the peace of mankind not only 
as affeseting armed conflicts between nations but for the mutual 
control of irrebponsihle and dangerous influences which batten 
upon international friction and national injustices to individual 
nieinhers of a nation. It will be found that when Prosident 
Wilson and others who have brought the League of Nations ides 
into being really get to work on the organisation, that it will have 
a much wider scope than has yet been generally realised. A broad 
hint of this is contained in the labour clause of the agreement. 
The League is intended by its spemsora to do more than prevent 
armed conflict between nations, for its purpose includes the pre¬ 
vention of war between conflicting human interests, or in ether 
words civ3 war. This is not to be done by inaintaining armed 
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loraei or latp bodte of ftitfoa* wMmA or intarMiknial, but 
itaEMgli intonwtiQiiil onderwur to msoKrtib ofttUMM of diwcmtoiit. 
The fint neoersitj wu to got the pcOci^ of the Iiaegiie edmow- 
ledgei end to socuie the beginningB of an mtai;;iatloral ocganisa- 
tion. This ooold only be done by appealing to the one obeesrion 
of the worid and that was the prevention of future vrani 

between natiODB. It would have oonfuBed the issue and jeopar¬ 
dised the whole question to have elaborated the possible fotOFe 
activities and uses of the League. It was neoe8aaiy» however, 
to point out to labour that it had a stake in the suocess of the 
League other than the prevention of war. It was necessary to 
meet the argument that wars were fen: the benefit of, or the defence 
of, capital; hence the League a as to become a capitalists* protec¬ 
tive organisation This was acmmplished by going slightly 
beyond the primary purpose and rdemng to labour as a valuable 
asset of international interest and dignity. That this was effec¬ 
tive 18 shown *in the vigorous and admirable speech made by 
Mr dynes at Albert Hall, in which he professed his belief that 
the propohed League of Nations was an institution that ahobld 
receive the nnclnided support of all labour intciWb In America 
the Federation of Laliour, led by Mr Gompers, gave an equally 
emphatic endoisement, and in these days, when politicians are 
wont to study most earefiilly the mental attitude of the mass of 
soters, this will iindoubtedly lead many a public man whose position 
18 generally determined by public demand to come forward vigop- 
uusly in favour of the Ijoague of Nations It is not difficult to 
believe that the Treaty of Pans will in the end be ratified prac¬ 
tically as It now stands by the American rongress So far as 
America is concerned the war is ended To prolong the penod 
of negotiation will meet with no favoiii With the usual Amen- 
can impatience of quibbling and delay the American pec^le will 
say *' Get on with peace ** in the same effective manner m which 
they said not long ago, " Get on with the war ” The affairs of 
the world are moving at such a pace at the moment that he who 
fit<^ to consider past events, to quibble as to whether a thing 
should be done this or that way, finds himself left behind in the 
prooesaion of human events The general attitude in America 
towards Germany is one of letting the past take care of itself. 
Germany has been defeated, has agreed to pay the penalties 
assessed by the Allies, and provision has been made that the 
promises idie has made will be kept Before these lines are 
printed American, French, British and Italian ships will be in 
German harbours unhiading exports to Germany and receiving 
cargo in return. The German flag is already again on the high 
seas, and German names are bandied about m the Piess as pos- 
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riUe unbMtidorB to Londoii, IMb, Wadungtoii oad Boom. A 
sferikuig iign of the etMOgpfiiBA ham come o?or the polilicel life of 
Getrmeny ie the saggestKm mode eeriouely that Mariioilien 
Harden be sent /m ambaBsador to Wadiington. Hie name e^ae 
anathema to the Oemian diplomat of the old scb^. The demo- 
cratuation of the world is indeed advancing apacft It is unfor- 
innate that the British Government has not been equally prompt 
in selecting a Britisli Ambassador to Washington. The one man 
who would be welcomed with greatest fervChr and who could 
perform the most valuable service for the Anglo-American En¬ 
tente is the present British Prime Minister; but as he appears to 
be the one man whom Britain exfiects to do everything there is 
to be done it seems unlikely he ran be bjiared from the liome 
situatioD at so critical a stage m the life of the nation. It is 
rumoured that the idea is not distasteful to Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, and if his doctors insist ufxin a lest from the duties of 
Prime Minister it might be possible for him to succeed Txird 
Beading as a further ad interim, and thus afford the Government 
still further time in ^hich to select the BU[>erinun desired for the 
jKisition. Seriously speaking, no inau could do more to put the 
Anglo-American Entente on a sound basis at this especinll} im¬ 
portant moment than Mr Lloyd George, and there are |ieo|>]e 
who believe there to be no more im]X)rtuiit matter in the world 
todaV than this same task \nglo-AiiH rican relations are better and 
stronger to-day than they ever were* befoie, hut there is still room 
for imi»rovement. In the reconstruction work of the next fe^ 
years there is opportunity for nnsundorstanding and even seriops 
friction. actual war conditions disappear and certain mcmcvies 
fade, the liond may become ami it is the hiiHiness of 

all Amencans and all British 1o see that this dtH*s not come to 
pass, for Uiere is more at stake than merely a sentimental friend¬ 
ship. The whole political and eeonomii* future of the world in 
the immediate future rests u|K>n it. In Ameriea President 
Wilson a ill stand first and fonmiost for Anglo-American unity. 
His actions in Paris have shown this, and the close working 
alliance he has had with the British has demonstrated its incal¬ 
culable value. There are fioints u|)on which he disagrees with 
British ixilicy, but the strongest of friends do not always think 
alike, and there are reasons which trans(*end in importance all 
other considerations why the T’nited Htates and the BriUsh 
Empire should stand together in all matters affecting international 
relations the world over. A realisation of this fact is one of the 
great products of the war. It may prove in the future to have 
been the greatest. The League of Nations is no more or less than 
a practical union of the English-apeaking race. 

Jamrs Bavruport Whrlpubt. 
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TBB FUTUBE OF THE LEGAL PftOFESBION. 


Thb suapeiudoii of hostilitiet has brought to an end the inter- 
raptioii which the war impoaed on the progreaBi^e aima of 
civiliaatkm. At loi^ laat, we can reaumo the taaka which the 
new worid awaita. All men and women of goodwill mnat jom 
in theae endeavoura. Nationid boundanea collapae before thia 
nniveraal duty. Aa I write, the lowering cloiida of indnatrial 
unreat darken the threatening aapect of national afiaira. We muat 
apply ouraelvea with enteipriae and courage not only to make 
the woVId aofe for democracy, but to make democracy aafe for 
the world. 

In his memorable addreaR at the tomb of Washington on 
Independence Day last (July 4th, 1918), President Wilson ex- 
preaaed in a single aentouee the aim of all cmliaed peoplea aa 
th«^ confront the new age of mankind. *'What we seek,*’ said 
Mr. Wilaon, **ia the reign of law baaed upon the consent of the 
govenied and auMainecI by the orgnniaod opinion of mankind/’ 
As was written in these pagi^s/ ”Tlie wise application of law 
to new conditions, the sine reguliitum <if activities subordinated 
to the public welfare, the protiiotion and strengthening of feelings 
of goodwill w*hiclt imiv expand ac^niss national frontiers—all this 
must be present to the mind of keen-eyed observers as they look 
%rwar<i to the opiming of fresh and fateful chapters in the world's 
history.” 

In recent years T have fnviuently ph>aded in the pages of the 
FortnKiHTLY Riwirw for the organisiHi |Mirtiripation of tli^ legal 
profession in these great tusks* Thow' pleas have evoked a 
friendly response both at lionie and in far distant parts of the 
world. The service of justice is a noble calling. Tfs members, 
wlierever placed, feel the bond which link^ them in spirit with 
their fellows all the world over. Wlien President Wilson calls 
mankind to seek anew the reign of law, at once in nnnumbered 
breastR the answer of the true lawyer is called forth. It is an 
ineip>aaing misfortune that no machinery at present exists which 
would enable the genera) body of lawyers in tlie world to send 
representatives to a congress where tbeir concerted help could 
be given to the prosecution of the aims Mr. Wilson desiderates. 

(1) Bm **The Laivyar will ths New Worid." FomminHiiiT Rc'^nw Januarv. 
im, D. 133 

M see also “The Need ol aa Raglnli Bar Awocialion." Fomwiaimi Ur\isw. 
•laauaiy, 1914, sad “Tinrd Alveistone'e Hefolleclioiii,'* KcvrMavTL^ Rsvirw, 
Dweinher, 1914 
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aM'aMttal proftwrion, te iMtUM. bw Moeaedad in cobtsb^ 
latenuitioiiAl Goiitfmrfkli* I fad confident that fibo 
Leagne of KafeianB aspands its work, and the appKioatioii of its 
prindpleB in ttie several States becomes developed, the lawjws 
of that better day will foregafher from all parts of the world to 
aid in crowning the new era of international co-operation. 

Meanwhile we can at least prepare and plan for those ampler 
dajrs. Our help as constituents in the new world order will 
depend upon the success we attain in fitting ourselves for our 
ta^p Just as a permanent lioagtie of Nations will be impossible 
unless each State has prepared itself for its place in the Lcngue, 
so we shall not succeed in accomplishing large tasks of inter- 
natkmsl co-operation unless we devote ourselves as individuals 
to the duty of fitting ourselves to discharge them. 

Short as is the time which has passed since the oondusion of 
boetilities, it is abundantly clear that no aggregation of indi- 
vidnals can he excluded from contributing their share to the work 
of re-fashioning the fabric of civilisation. The task is so immense, 
its gathering urgency so insistent, that mankind will not tolerate 
drones and idlers. Our ^nirt varicb uith our station, but onr part 
we must play. No class, no calling, no profession can stand aside 
from the work of reeonstniction. Tf its activities in the old order 
are to be •continued in the new, then it must help oiganteed 
society to readjust its work to the new ordc*r. 

This is a word of general application, but 1 desire to make some 
suggestions in its relation to the legal profession. Obviously, in 
a new world in uhich manidnd seeks the reign of law, tl|p 
lawyers must be active in their help. The notion, for instance, 
that the Bar of England can remain a sort of privileged caste 
outside the activities of reconstruction is a delusion and a snare. 
It is a delusion, for “uatehing briefs" will not be permitted 
during national reconstruction; and it is a snare because, if the 
Bar succumb to the delusion, they will run the risk of being 
set aside as “lagging superfluous on the stage." But, apart from 
a few persons who bave^lost the faculty of learning frcmi ex¬ 
perience, the Bar are ready to play their part. Unfortunately, 
this readUnesR has not been freely displayed. The absence of 
adequate organisation is largely responsible for this defect, and 
I venture to renew the oonfMerations advanced in this Biivnw 
which, I was glad to see, received widespread acceptanoe. 

I therefore submit to my friends at the Bar that the primary 
call at this juncture on their energies as a body is to join in an 
effort to obtain a genuine organisation of the Bar of Bnglamt. 
The old-fasbioncd idea that a Bar Committee, like the present 
Bar Council, concerned with points of etiquette provides a sufl- 
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dent *^TOioe '* te fto Ber b hdito no eothrondnded banister. 
Tbib Time$ (Pahniery I2th» egipPOTing ame oommentB 

ot mine in tl^ Bnviatr. made a trenchant dbservation : **It has 
been said tliat, while many are misers as to mcoMqr. none are 
miasra as to power--all men use it to the full. Xo truth of 
this saying, the Bar is a notable eaoeptkm. It voluntarily zefoses 
to use power whudh it might ezerdse and with good eCect. It 
allows individuals to speak in its name without autliority. Per¬ 
haps the younger generation may think this self-denial has been 
carried too far, and that the time for an expansion of the funcs- 
tians of the Bar Council has come or is at hand.” I urge my 
friends at the Bar, with all respect, to make a response to this 
suggestion. If they will do me the honour of considering the 
scheme outlined in this Bevikw in Januaiy, 1914, I believe it 
will commend itself to their judgment. If some such fdaa were 
earned out, the Bar would become an active constituent Jn the 
formation of public opinion, it uould be provided with adequate 
machinery enabling necessary refonns to be effected with prcqoer 
consideration, and a long-standing reproach which gathers force 
in these strenuous tmies would be removed. 

In passing, may I linger for a moment on certain tasks which 
1 have had the honour of bringing before some of the Dominion 
Bars and, in particulsx, before the American Bar Association? 
1 still hope that the plans of the Peace Conference in formulating 
a League of Nations may be assisted by the organised legal pro¬ 
fession of the civilised world. The oonchiBions of the statesmen 
frill require to be embodied in provisions applicable to the poliqy 
of the various nations. The duty of translating these principleB 
into sound working regulations might aeU be assisted by 
authorised committees of lawyers. The w^ork of Ijord Bobert 
Cedi, for instance, might be usefully develojfied by such a body 
as I suggest, and I was happy in receiving from the American 
Bar an official intimation of their willingness to <x>-operate in 
these tasks. My com^spondence with members of the Canadian 
Bar evinces the aamo desire, and 1 hope the probjiect thus opened 
up will be realised with all iq>eed. 

A second great taric awaits us as a British Commonwealth. 
When we have played our part in helping to provide a League 
of Nations, we must then turn to the duty ot laying the founda¬ 
tions broad and deep of the coming Federation of British Peq^dea. 
It would be an immense gam if the diacussiouB of the statesmen 
were preceded by a syateinatic survey of the problem by a repre- 
aenlative congress of the legal profession throeghout the Empire.^ 

a) fw *«Ths Oinutetkn of tlM Bw m ills Britidi Bmpifo,** fiU Jauntd 
bt Ms ga d fly ff ApsifMMtWf JB ff iilo rf oa, p. ICI, July, ISHB. 
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Ill tii» «Bort» 1 know thnl Bom of tbo lloininkm Bbtb bfb ttmSf 
to MUBt. A zeoiiiBiiiBod Bar with its gmt praMfs 

ooold extend the tmnd of cxiau^eahip to itB fellowB tbi^bo^ 
the Donunions* Aa the Timai (Vebniaiy 12th, 1914) aaid : **For 
all of them London ia a common centre; him to the Judicial 
Committee come appetUa from Dominiona, Ooloniea^ and Ploteo- 
toratea. In such a gaihering (an Imperial Bar Congreaa) might 
be diacoaaed, to aoine profit, even more important themea than 
fees to second counsel or the prompt publication of the cause liata, 
and light might be oblamed as to questions which have come 
before the imperial Conferonoee.” 1 commend 'this proapect 
also to ui> filondh at the Bar of England. 

After this ^ene\^ed glance at inteniatioual affairs, T desire to 
turn to a (^ew matters of more immediate oonoern. It has been 
well pointed out m represen tat jve legal journals that reconstruct 
turn cannot he staged at the present frontiers o£ the legal pro¬ 
fession The duty lies upon us of reconsidering oiir arrangements 
in the light of the reqiiireiiieutb uf the new onlci of things, so 
that we can readjust tlieiii to meet fresh conditions. 1 venture 
to examine this dsjicct oi affairs with all diffidence as a member 
of the Junior Bar. 

To deal with matters in then due tinier, the question of legal 
education is uiiquehtionabl} ioieniobt. I'lie projec’t of a Natiuiia] 
School of fisw ih ot jNirainaunt iiii|Mirtance. The present arrange¬ 
ments ftir ti dining c^andidale** for the legal pitifession require to 
be oo-onhnated While 1 do not piesiiine to bjieak with any 
authority on this hiihject, I desjH' tfi endorse a general ojiinioE 
at tile l^r that a Ndtional Schtxil oi Ijhw m long ovenlue. The 
work of the (diuncil of Legal r.ducation and of the Law Society 
has been, and ih, atltniiably earned out No one wlio has profited, 
as I have, by theoe schenies of education would wish to nee them 
denuded of their benefits The question is whether they could 
not bo profituhh readjusted to eaeh other 1 suggest that a joint 
committee of the Bar and of the Law S(K*iety should he appoiutf'd 
to rejKjrt ujion thih crucial question. Tlu» matter is separable 
fFriiit the question of fiihing the two braiic*hi*h of the profession, 
for tlif* difference in fiiiictioii of each branch is vital, but that 
is nut a lea&on tor refusing to (*onHider their true relation to each 
^her. Ab the education for the discharge of euih function is 
improved and develojied, the c^uirnncDt of the whole profession 
will be enhanced. The iines upon^hicb this development should 
be sought are not at present clear. Further, the oonneetioB 
between tl^ work and the law curricula of the univeraitiea should 
be re-examined. Wbat ia wanted ia to {ircvent the loss of time 
and effort which overlapping entails. In this d jyawijft p nueh 
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Ibe gftlaijiid m^ted a |mb impi^s 

tain ilia noant wteof the Law Scnaety. prarfl^^^ 

: fldi Bamaw I baYe 'aelmGfwMlged an open ike mp- 

poaad benefiie cx£ fusion. 1 am sfeili of the opinkm tat ibe 4^- 
cnltles taogbt to be raised by anaalgamatioii are mndi es%r 
gerated. Here, again, is a matter which tauld be reviewed by 
joint action through a representatiTe committee of the Bar and 
o| the Law Society. The experience of fusion gained m oliier 
ooontrieB and in our own Dominions should be carefully odJated 


and considered. Prima facie, when the vital difference of func¬ 


tion of the two branches of the 1^1 profession is accepted:, the 
question of fusion does not seem to me to offer insuperable difficul¬ 
ties. The function of preparation of a ease and the function of 
advocacy are quite distinct, but I cannot see why in suitable cir¬ 
cumstances they should not be combined. For instance, the 
smaller work of the courts might well be carried out by a prac¬ 
titioner of both functions. The considerations which properly 
arise in connection with the complex and intricate work involved 
in a large action support the {dan of separating the two fiinctionB. 
On physical grounds, a man cannot immerse himself in the pre¬ 
paration of numerous details and documents and emeige with 


freshness to the heavy tasks of advocacy. This practical view of 
the matter supplies in my judgment the key to the difficulty. 
Where, as in small work, the one task does not hinder the dis¬ 


charge of the other, 1 cannot see wdiy the bar to fusion should be 
maintained. This is the experience of the countries w’here fusion 
is in operation. On the other hand, the practical advantages of 
separation are obvious in big coses w'here the work is likely to be 
impaired by combining the two functions. 

Provisionally, I incline to the following solution of the question. 
In all cf the inferior courts, I would allow fusion if the lay client 
so desired. The woiic of preparation either on the criminal or the 


common law side does not entail in a large number of cases such 
labour as to unfit the practitioner for advocacy, if be possess the 
gifts requisite for the latter function. As to ^at, experience is 
the only guide. But where the solicitor, for instance, is an ex¬ 
perience advocate, I think his exclusion from audience in any 
of the inferior oonrtB i%«^not justifiable. Hence, I favour the 
etanskm of tbe right of audience in all courts below the High 
Oata to ta otdidta Thim would not necessarily displace the 
Bto ki these opmto. The iqieeial function of tbe Bar is advocacy . 
Wd uadeas a iHtoltar diows tat be is fitted for its disobaige, ta 
claim iifi haason to be protected tam ooinpetitors in the 
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wriioitorB* \>ranch of tiho pro fwri o n . Such a taviaba of tbe piOMDt 
i^Bfcem impooes no hardal^g^ i^ona. A man, be he baniatar 
or advocate* finds the opiwrtanity hie giAe enable hiin to filb 
Both are entitled to the opportunity, and the largest poasifate 
service is provided for the lay client whose needs are *tte main 
requirement to be met. 

As supplementing this right of audience for the soliqitcir in 'the 
inferior courts, I would allow the bamstor free access to the lay 
client in all such circumstances. The same considerations apply. 
The needs of the lay client are of primary importance. In small 
cases entailing no particalar strain upon tbe solicitor it is 
unreasonable that the barrister should be removed from direct 
acbesB to the cbent. The practical result is that before a barris¬ 
ter can be retimed in the simplest case, the expense of instructing 
a solicitor has to be incurred. In many cases in the inferior 
courts this is qmte unnecessary. Where clerical assistance is 
required in the* preparation of a case the barrister in many cases 
can provide it with ease. 1 am aware some barristers’ clerks 
would didike the prospect, but, in my opinion, that is not a suffi¬ 
cient reason for requiring the lay client to be bound to the present 
system. Where the preparation of a case entails much labour, 
the present separation of function is bumness-like and necessary; 
where much labour is not involved, an advocate (barrister or 
solicitor) can deal with the case throughout its course. 

This change would involve a further reform of mutual advan¬ 
tage to the lay client and the barrister. Tbe barrister should 
carry the solicitor’s responsibUity for negligence, but ho should 
be enabled to recover his fees. The present system of leavmg 
the unfortunate barrister to vihistle for his hard-earned fees, 
without any legal means of recovery, is quite indefensible and 
should be ended. 

I am satisfied from practical exjierience that these tentative 
suggestions, advanced (let me repeat) with all diffidence, could 
be carried out with advantage to all concerned. But on the 
laxger question of High Court work, 1 am still open to conviction. 
While I am impressed by the experience of other countries where 
fusion is at work in all courts, I am sensible of the benefits to the 
lay client in substantial cases of separating the functions of tbe 
barrister and of the solicitor. At the same time, I fully 
approve the legislative proposals of Iiord Txirebum and others 
(with the active support of tbe Chambers of Commeroe) of trans¬ 
ferring to the County Courts many of the actions now tried in the 
High Court. This extension is bound to be enforced by public 
<^iiioai, which is increaBingly irritated by the delay and expense 

High Court actbns, and the Bar will be well advised not to con- 



tiniiA tbor naMiiiMi to iaoh o idfena* BxpeflMoiu ind ioex- 
peDmYe jnstioa moot bo nude ^ *11* faeqpeet & ye of per- 

•ottol moAiSt ttod the peeee n t Ugh ^kmrt arraagementB do not 
fidly fleljetjr then pablic requiremeiits. The Diooeoe DMeion 
also oaUe for reCoraa and the trsneter to the Ooimij Coorte of the 
Bmatl noifc of the Divocoe Coorte ie a mooh-needed and benefteial 
change. 

In thia oonneetion, a word of commendation ethoold be added aa 
to the project of a il^blic Defender. In all oonrte there should 
be available trained asdalanoe for the dtiaen in distresa Where 
lack of means prevente the retaining of thia aaaiatenoe, some 
poblic provision abonld be supplied. I am not prepared to say 
how this should be forthooming, but it is contrary to public poli^ 
that anyone should have to meet professbnal skill in the courts 
unassisted, especially where personal liberty or rights are at stake 
A reorganised legal profession might well assist the State in 
devising a scheme fdir meeting this publicf reqniroment. T ven¬ 
ture to repeat what I have said before in this Revxbw, that the 
faUnre to supplement the existing Poor Persons Buies with a 
public fund for necessary expenses is a reproach from which our 
administration of justice should be reliev^ 

A matter which presses urgently for treatment is the question 
of woman's relation to onr admimstration of justice. The claim 
for the appointment of women as magistrates ^srast stand over» 
I incline to think, until women have enje^ed some practical 
acquaintance aa lawyers with the working of the courts. We do 
not require to add unnecessarily to the number of unqualified 
persons who participate m the administration of justice. I think 
the present arrangements for appointing local jnstioes dbonld be 
revised and not extended to the other sex No jierBon, in my 
opinion, should administer the law ^ho w uxunstructed in its 
provisions. But, apart from this aspect of the matter^ I am un¬ 
aware of any substantial reasons against including women in 
juries, and one grievance in particular loudly calls for redress. 
I refer to the customary absence of women from court when 
women and children are witnesses in certain cases. In my 
opinion, the praoraco of women is imperative if a woman or child 
in such circumstances is to be relied upon as a witness This 
requirement of justice can be effected by order and I trust the 
present Home Secretary will eo act. 

In my rclenncea to both branches of the legal profession, I 
desiie to be understood as not aoqnieseiiig in the present prohSii- 
thm agaiasl woman practitioners. PSortunaiely, the efforts to 
seenre the abolition of the sex distinction appear to be about to 
achieve euooess. The exclusion of duly qudilM women from the 
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piftelioe ol tbe tew in te quite indrfMiiibte. 

IteOMatbas on the metier, te far ■•» 

Borne o( Loris is oaoceroed; %ie Lord Cbano^ hee lent bit 
poweifal mppM to the tefcnm; and the promise of the Fme 
Minister to the women eleeiors is on record I tmsi that the Ber 
will have the wisdom not to oompel the intorventioti of fttfite* 
ment finch an intervention, when entered upon, might be 
directed to s vanety of matters. 

This leads me to make a comment, with all respect, on the 
Mirtin fr arrangements for .ippointing Benchers of the font Inns 
of Court Thr is a minor matter, hut it has its place in the 
deplurehle absence of reprchcntative institutions which hampers 
the Bar in its relation to public opinion The aetion of the 
Bencheis »ih is shown in regard to the admission of women, 
sometimes involves the Bor in censure from the public This 
reproof ih often entirely undeserved The ^r exercises no rights 
in respect of the BenAers, viho are self-eleWed persons In any 
reorganisation of the Bar, the prerent failure to secure direct 
contact between members of an Tnn of Court and the gentlemen 
who admiiiistei then affairs should be cured 1 am not snare of 
iinv reason for ext hiding the Beiiehi*rs from tbt benefits of a 
system t>f direct representation 

On the Mibjert oi Ian charges, without going into details which 
would he oni of place here it must lie allowed that the call for 
some revision ut eoiimvls* fees is loud and insistent This h a 
matter which does not lend itself to general treatment Hon,, 
ever, two counts in the indictment against the Bar can he glnneed 
at The eomi>laint as to the high fees claimed by some ** fashion¬ 
able** leaders at the }ter is often directed to the nmng quarter 
Kminent praetitionera 8r> not insensible of the value of their 
services, and naturally exact the full advantage of their |x»sition 
I sometimes think that if lay clients iiistrnctnl their -^ilicitors to 
look elsewhere for leaders, they would not be ill-sened, and a 
heaKhy result might be prodneed But if a client insists upon a 
**fashionable** leader being retained, he must not exfiart to he 
relieved of the conaequenees of hie own set. 

The second count to be mentioned here is one on which the Law 
Soeiety has severely commented, and, I think, with justification. 
Baeanee a **fashionable** leader inaista upon hie **fashionable** 
fee» it is to be questioned whether the junior counsel should 
receive two-thirda of that fee. The adiciton* have sought in vain 
to commend this view to the Bar Oouneil, but the stringent 
finance imposed on tnlSineM men in these days should dispose iUe 
Bar to reoonsider the question. Still, as I have hinted before, I 
myself entertain smalt hope of reform in any direction, so far at 
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th» Bar it Mooaimd, vitil th* turndtetion <rf iha Bar ut itMlf 

rotemed. Mhf 

Thu iv the nuyor plee $dmmSd here. The legal profeenon 
cannot play an weotire part in national reoraatraetfam nnleaa 
Rtepa are takm to prepare itadf for the rUe. Joat aa dril liberty» 
can and will be recovered only by men who believe in freedom, ao 
the releaae of lavyera from dbaolete airangementa which hamper 
them can and vriil be aonght only by men who are inR{Hted by a 
high view of their profmaion and a deairr to obtain ita worthy 
embodiment. To tbia taak national opirion ia calling the lawyera, 
and 1 renew my plea tliat a proper reaponae bo made to tbia call. 

A healthy State imjiorta a polity in which the adniiniatration of 
jiuHce inapiri'a the reh))ect and confidence of the ]ie»|)Ie. The 
legal pmfeaaion mnat allow that with ita beat efforta under preaeiit 
condition^, confidence if> waning and reapect falla abort of ita 
duo mraMire. In ao far aa thia reault ariaea fnnn canaea over 
which (ontnd can bAxerciaed, a duty ia Sd upon the lawyera to 
re^uljiiat the arrangementa of their pmfea<.ion to the neetla of a 
new order. The Iteat metliod of dihchnrging thia ihity ia that of 
fnendh iaH>iienitinn, Mt<‘h aa other cnllinga hu\e prtuuotcd. I 
urge that both hranchea <if the legal profesuon ahould apply them* 
w'lvea to tiiiR joint taek of reform. 

The tt<irk of the lawyer ia nn eavntial feature in the life of 
thft State and should be made worthy of ita importance. "What 
the State iniiat Rinl,” once said Mr Taft, “are lawyer* of the 
right Hort and the old apint to adviac it. or it iniiat atnmhle 
thnnigh a ebana of blind experiiiient.*' Att we mnfnnit a aitnation 
ill which o|iportnnit\ may eaaily alip into chaos, the lawyera innat 
awake to their duty 


Hot.forti KNionr. 




A BKBTGH FROM COBIt. 

na origin of Cork is. like tbat of most early oitiea, to be aon|^t 
in the oatnrol feeturus ol its porition. As Fattier Theittee ie 
the poKot of Loivlon, w> the Biver Lee, videniiig, like the 
Thamee, into an aliuoet majeetie aiae before it teadieB the Inoad 
Atfamtie, u the pon'nt of the city fonnded by St. Finbar, the 
fair>heaM inouk The abaarditlea told about the Kngliah and 
Lriah aaint>> Iiaie Ifd to a rotnmon error that the livee of the 
hofy men are a more oonglomeration of poerile fablea. Bnt 
when the chaff ia winnowed from the grain a great deal remaina 
which ia of intereat and inhtiiH'tion in the hiatory of the men 
who were the firat to brighten the hlioree of Oreat Britam and 
Ireland with tbe'ble^ingw of Chnatiani^lll^ In the life of St. 
Finbar there an anfficient material for a real record of h» work. 
\bont the MAth century St. Finbar, nr St Barra (a luune by 
which he la alao known), after wunilering oier the land, Ooapel 
in hand, preaching and founding i‘hurrbea, determined to with* 
draw from the world There are few’ spota which aurpaw in 
beauty and grandeur, or in Mihlimity of a«Kiciation, the mi'liided 
plaoe which Barra selci'tt>d for a ret nut Rncircled by an amphi* 
theatre of lofty hills fom|Ki<ied of perpendicular bleached neks 
if a wide deep basin which inteicepta the mountain flouda. "In 
hir weather,** naye the historian of The County and City of Cork, 
"there are aereral nils that gently glide down with a mnmiunng 
noine into the hike but on beavi rainn the whole prospect oeema 
a perfect chaos, the water then, from the top of the mountain, 
tumbling down all around, in scTerol cdtaracta. with a roaring 
noise like thunder, which makes a most awfnl and majestie acenr. 
On the top of these ptecipieea eagles, hawks, ond other birds of 
pray breed end lise in great seriintv *' He adds * "The head of 
^ river Lee, being the Lnrma of Plolotny, rises in this romantic 
spot.*' Almori in the centre of the lake is a small green island 
with a gitmp of graceful ash trees, and here St. Barra erected 
hie hemitege, and tiie lake is eallcfl Ooiigane Barra, or Si. 

^ Barra’s rocky cleft It ia one of the holiest places in the Tafamd 
'of Saints, and pilgrims from far seek tlie sarred spot. One Sep* 
tcmber evening we stood near the artificial eansaway which joins 
the meinland with the island; the last rays of sunset Ht op the 
blne-gipy cliffs as a few peasant women, clad in their ahawb. 
with knotted stteka in their hands to take llie |dacw of rosMioa, 
moved from dirine to ahrine, leeving behind them eome bumble 



dbriag. As Amst ONMiad tbs 0iu»mau dsiknsss Ml “a* lone 
Ch»i0HBs Bscn” sad **ito sm^ tmfgjt hills.” 

The looelj sod sedaded life |H^n^ sstiiify the sq^intioos of 
S%m l^bftr. Aflwf flfiQiidiiig ^v(} ^ on tbe isUmd ho pEoooodod 
down the Left, and on some ground gently liaing above tlto river 
he founded a eathodxal church, on the iiite of a pagan fane. Var 
as the ^e could reach atretched a vaat awamp, known for many 
centuiiea by the name of Corcach-mor, or Caroachnnor-Munhan 
(Movan), the great marsh of Munster. To the cathedral be added 
a monastery—^*‘the homo of wisdom and the nursery of all 
Chnaiian virtues ”-Hind to the school uhich Fmbar established 
came disciplus and btudcntb m buch large numbers that, like the 
green grass, a city greu. They called it Coruach; and even at 
thib time It lb called Cor-cac)i by thobe who speak the Irish 
tongue. 

It wab not at Corcacb that St. Fmbar died, but at the town 
of Cloyne, known in^bcient days ah CluairihiaDfeach (the meadow 
c»i the Ga\e), Mhero St. Cohimba had founded a nionabtery. He 
Wfih taken down to Ckircarh —th«* {iia(*e of his rcburrection 
honouring him with psahiib uiiil and spiritiial bongb”— 

and they buried hxs \>ody (the hrst liisliop of Cork^ in his own 
cathedral cliurcli. 

The inlaiit city winch Fitibar iounded had a hatd struggle for 
life In 1018 the Danes baitiMl up the river and burnt it. In 
1172 Dermod Mct'urtby, l^nce ol Desmond, surrendered the city 
to Hont\ 11 , and an English t^ieinm and gamscin was intro- 
duml (*oik had now become a walled uit>. tVirk, like Venioe, 
IS an example of man oiunpuTing tnarsby isletM by btrenuous 
labour and abiht>. Thirteen tears after, Cork came into the 
|ioti!besbion of the English. Its first chatter was granted by John; 
(iork W'as to enjoy siiiiiiat nghts to those which Bnatol jiobsesfaed 
III l20rK A further charUT was granted to ('oik b\ Edward II., 
and by this charter the Lord Matoi of Cork was created Adiuinil 
of (be Port. 

(Jorir, tliongh best^t with foes, (xmtmucd to increase in prubpenty. 
Camden, at the clobo of the sixieiuith century, speaks of it as 
“a pretty tow'n of metvliandiHe, well {mpled and much resorted 
to, but so beset on every side with n^boln neighbouring upon it 
that they are fame to kee|)e ntwais a M*t watch and ward, as if 
they had oontuiual M«>gc laid unto the eit>, and dare not marrie 
tb^ daiightum forth into Un* naiiiliy, hut make luarriageb one 
with another among iheinselveM, wlien*by all the citisens arc 
linked tugether iti some degree of kindred affinity.’* He denciibt^s 
llie eity, and the description is lairlv acrurate, **as toing m the 
form of an egge with the ri\er flowing round about it, and run- 
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ningi bstwaene, not p n mbl e twt by tandf** 

in length ae it ii^ere in o^^ fieot Inned etteet.” This vw Ite 
Cotk which Spenser knew whu \ the poet bnmght the fande he 
uninortahBed to the city on wW wee then Mideummer D^r, 
“Bsinaby the Bright,” the day when “the son is in his obearful 
height," June 11/92, 16M 

leU me, je meteheale* dmghtai*, did yt ml 
bo fair R omtitte m >Ottr town bofote? 
iSo ^wect M> lovely, aod eo mild ab she, 

Adorned with beauty a grace and virtue's siou, 

Her goodly eyea 1 i1m aapphirea Juniag blight, 

Her foiehead ivory whrte, 

IT(i ohetkt like applos wlach the sun hath ruddtd, 

U r lipa Ukc iheincs ihatmmg men to biti, 
htr bieeet hke to a bowl of cream uncruddid 
Why stand >1 htiU virgins in aiuasc.. 

Upon hei to so gace, 

Whiles 3 c forgti your funner la^ to aing, 

lo whioli thi^woodn did anawer, and |tnii otho tin,;^ 

ifetween the year after hia luaniage tuid 15dB Speiibet wiote 
hib |vipci oil * The Condition of iieland/’ and, though thiee cen- 
tuneh ha\e pasacd since the jucturc wab drdi>n it atiU may ho 
read with mteie^t and utility *'lt ib a piciuie of a noble italui, 
v^hich Us inhabitants and it«> uiastem did not know what to do 
with, a pictuu oi hofielibb inistakeh, misunderhtandingh iiiib- 
lule, a pictuie oi piteous niiscrv and aufienng on tht jMrt of a 
hei]»lesb and ytt untameahle and niinchievous {Kjpnlatiun--oi uti- 
lelenting and acoiiiiul ngoui on the pail oi their ««tiongci luieib, 
whidh \et was absolutely infttectual to leclaiiii ui subdue them ” 
The piteous misei> and sufieiing have vaniblied, but the mi^fiikeh, 
niiBundcistandings and misrule (01 absence of rule) lemain 
Spenbcr had—like tht inajoiitv ot Lnghbhiiien -little considera¬ 
tion lor what the Irmh might leel, or desire, or lesent, and thib 
lb the lock on wlurh the goserniuent oi lieland by Kiiigland has 
been wiecked Ciomwell, hke Sfiensti, had hm “pled” lor tho 
subjugation and jiaciijcdtion of Jitland Ills way was the way 
ui Bubjugation and extermination, but what is called his Hettle- 
inent proved inefiectual ab well as niiscbu'iouH His land settle¬ 
ment, as Mr Lecky states, was the duel cauHe of the pohtical 
and social evils of Ireland C*romwell, like the Kaiser, had the 
evil habit of taking the name of the Ijoid m vain, and the 
bntchen of Drogheda was, m his words, "but by the spint of 
GFod ” His b\stein did not endure* "That cruel, but mort oom- 
plete and energetic system” (in the words of TicnU Macaulay) 
"by which Oliver had proposed to make the island tborongUy 
Enghsh was abandoned” after the Bestoration. It was the 
Navigation Act dt Charles II whidi excluded the Ihah from the 
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Amuvm Md Coboitl tnde* and tm nUnr AoU» wbich roiued 
tha loonifiil indignation of Swift, jm^ited the wport of ttiah 
catUa and pcovinons to England^^^ 

On Ifarab 19th, 1688, Jamer^ aailad into the harbour ot 
Xinaala and landed at that ancient and pctiixaaqiia town acoom- 
paniad by a large number of Branch troope A pxaaantment m 
the CiounGil Book of Einaale of this date aeta forth. ** We preaent 
that d6490 be nuaed to be paid to Geaige Czofta, Eaq , who la 
forthwith to luimah the French Fleet with 60 fiit oxen and 400 
fat wethera aa a ainall acknowledgment of the umyeraal thanka 
due to them from thia kingdom i^ general loi tranaporiing Hib 
Majeaty thither, but from ub more particalarly, we having the 
hiat blessing of Hia Majesty’s presence m tbu» country, for which 
wo and our posterity will ever {anuae God ” On March 14tb 
James proceeded to Cork, **wheie be heard mass m a new cdiapel 
lately elected near the Fmncirran fnery, through the streets he 
was Buppoited by tw^ friers of that order and attended by many 
others m their habito ” Kinaale bad the first hlesbings of his 
Majcbt} h picbence and albo the labt On July let James was 
defeated at the Battle of the Boyne lie fied to Kmsale, wheie 
he embarked on board a French frigate, July 9th, 1690, and 
sailed foi Bxebt On the nioinmg 4>1 Septembez 21bt the fleet 
convening the expeditionei> foice undei Mailborough bent to 
tapiure C'uik, bailed into its iau land-locked harbour Before the 
hun set, the fleet aucboud near the bhoie ut West Pabsage, then 
a bmall village situated bcven miles from the citj At the first 
blush oi dawn the torce began to disembark, and, befoie the bright 
light ot the sun had set, the men and gunb weie lauded Marl¬ 
borough bent a summonb to the Gtoveinoi, Colonil Macgillicuddy, 
to Huiiendoi the ut\ lie refused, ‘*and hung out a bloody flag, 
filing several ^ins’* The town was, however, ill-prepared to 
stand a uege or withstand an asbault. The gamson consisted oi 
only five thousand Insh froops The ancient walls which en¬ 
closed it were not constincted to withstand the gunb then m use 
Home twelve small towers constituted the flankmg defence Those 
at the four comers oi the eity, being bastion-shaped, were the 
mobt important and the strangest There was a break in the 
eastern wall through which a stream flowed and ships entered 
at high tide to be along the Custom House quay The entrance 
to the waterway, “called Jl/artiit-Oate " was “defended to the 
N. by a strong castle, which steod near the Hite of the new 
markei-houBe, called the Qtte6n*»-C'asUc, and withm the walls, 
on the ground where the present county court is bujlt, stood 
another castle, ealled the Fing’s-Costie. The former was sub- 
Rsbng m the iwgn of King Jame» and tlie latter was taken 
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down in ibe year 171S« 'mi hnmfm built on tbo gioiini. TU» 
oastte ma ftanted by Xina^Mify VXU. to WUUim Ccppingm^ 
Mayor of Oorfc, and Ua auoceilhmi wbo wore to have the keying 
and ovaEseemg of the same, till it was otherwaye du ya ni 
of by latfeera patent, but 1 do not find it om waiB^ axoept that 
by K* Oha/rUi let's charter a part of it was xeeerved for holding 
the aaBiee for the county of Cork," At the King’s Oaetle the 
Mayois were onginally diosen. It was from these two castles 
that the anns of tiie city—^two fortified towers with a ship sailing 
between them—^were bdcen. A single street, “in wl^ two 
wheeled carriages could passe each other," ran from north to 
Booth, and divided the city into two almost equal halves. At the 
north^ and southern extremities of the city were wooden 
bridges which kept up a communication with these two suburbs. 
In ’^e northern suburb, a short distance from the north-eastern 
bastion, stood Shandon Castle, “built by the Barry$s soon after 
the conquest, or, as some say, by King John" In the southem 
suburb there were two forts, called respectively The Cat and 
Elizabeth. The Elizabeth, situated near St. Finbar’s Cathedral, 
was rebuilt in the reign of James 1., “as a citadel to curb the 
msoleoce of the citizens for the future, which work was a square 
fortification with 4 regular bastions.” The Cat stood on a hill 
some ninety feet above the city and commanded the town. 

On September 25th, *90, Marlborough wrote “From before 
Corke": “Wensday, b^g the 24th, 1 came^to this place, not¬ 
withstanding that 1 beard nothing of the horse, being resolved 
not to lose this good weather. Att oui ai rivall hero they hned 
the hedges, but wear very easily beaten from them, we only lost 
8 men, and this day we are masters of a place called the Catte, 
which commands the Oastell, and the town. I hope in god m 
few days his majiste will be master of the town." It was an 
incident which sometimes occurs in war that made Marlborough 
master of the Cat without fixing a shot. “Two seamen found it 
abandoned and took possesaion of it; which is a thing almost 
incredible, that either the enemy should leave it so tamely, or 
that two men diould have the confidence to attempt it, a:^ to 
boast (as they did beforehand) that they tooutd take it: tor though 
they perceived no shot from thence, yet at that junctnre, they 
could not in reason imagine, but that it was well provided both 
with men and ammunition.” Big guns were dragged up the hill 
and opened fire on Fort Elizabeth and the south-easteiii bastion. 
A battery was also quickly oonstnioted and armed at the Cat to 
enfilade the eastern walls of the city, and batteries were thrown 
up to bear on Fort*Elizabeth and the soutbeastem bastion. 
Marlborough, however, discovered, by a quick eye, that to make a 
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bfaiob in the ttoongly lortified GmM and tako it by Bteni 
would be a difficolt woclc and cost ^Htapniiy hves. 

The day that the Engliah IcroeAbded at Passage Marlboioiigh 
sent messengers to Coimt Schravemor and Geneeal Tettau, who 
had under their command 900 horse, 200 diagoonsi and two 
battalions of Danes, desirmg them to lease Mallow without delay 
and jom him at Goik, On the evening of the 28rd. Sofaravemor, 
after a march of twenty miles, reached the northem sabuib. He 
at once dispatched his Adjutant to Headquarters to report hu 
arrival. Mailborough sent the officer back with orders that a 
detadinient oi the cavalry should b8 sent to the south side. That 
evening two hundred horbe and a few dragoons started, and, 
mossing the Lee by a lord, reachtxl the south-west of the city 
and took up iheir quartciB at the old abbey founded by 8t. 
Fmbar, called Gill Abbey be(*au8e the buildings uere finished by 
Oil-Oeda, Bibhop of C'ork General Tettau, uitb his two bat¬ 
talions oi Daiiebtf readied the north-eastern suburb, and, planting 
some guns iii position, wa^ about to storm Abandon (*a8tle when 
the gariibon retired The bubuib was set on fiie, and the old 
Chuich of Our Lady, or Kt Maiy’s, Bhandon, whcie now standh 
Bt Aniie s, was burnt On the following day the Danes occupied 
Bhaiidon ( astle and put a battery there In the Mjutbein suburb 
a batteiy was mected near a convent of AuQU$tine Erenutet, 
founded in the vear 1420, which came to be known as the Bed 
Abbey Fiom the lotty steeple oi the church the movements of 
the besieged could he watched This battery played ail Friday 
on the b|)ot in the eastern wail helected to be breached. Marl- 
boioiigli also tliiew up other batteries, whose fire was directed 
on the Huiith-CMbtein bastion and Fort Ehzabeth On Friday 
evening Duke Feniinaud Wilhani ot Wirtemburg amved at 
Marlboniugh'b Heud(|uuiterb Charles Bmith, giving Tmdal'b 
('ontinuat<^ iis his «iuthuiitv, states *‘fhat there was a diapute 
lor command bt*tween U irtrmbirg and Marlborough, being both 
Lieutenaut-GeneniJs WArtenibitg bluntly claiming it because 
be was a pimce, and Marlborough with more temper, alledging, 
that the geiieial eoiiiniaiid pro|>erly belonged to him, both as the 
elder officer, and as he led the tiioo|)s of his own nation; whereas 
the Duke oi iVirtcmbf rg wan only at the head of auxiliaries: But * 
la Melltomtrc (the Huguenot brigadier^ iiiterpaHUig, the Earl 
(Marlborough) was contented to shaie the command with the 
Duke, lest the maistuig on his full right should retard the King's 
aervic€\ Accordingly, the Karl commanded the hrst day, and 
4 ;ave the word Whfamharg, and the Duke commanded the next 
day and gave the word tf arUgiroiigb.’* 

Early on Saturday the heavy guns were brought op the Lee, 
VOL. cvi. 1, 
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flzo at a range of five hnndieSyarda fratn ttie e a atem v?aU with 
audh' efiect that it aocm began to fall that. !13iat day Count 
Befaiavemor aent lieutenant Horatio Townahend with two files of 
men to tdke posaeaBion of the tower of 8t. Tin Bane's Oatbedial. 
whioh overlooked Fort Elisabeth. On leabfaing the top they 
opened so galling a fire that they "killed the Governor of the 
fort, and did other considerable execution. To remove this party 
the inah traversed two guns against the steeple, and shook it 
exceedingly, whereupon the men offered to go down, but the 
brave Toumahend, with invincible courage, commanded those 
below to take away the ladder, and continued in that post till the 
fort was surrendered the next day," 

The next day, Sunday, September 2Bth, 1090, as the first rays 
of the sun began to fall on the silver Lee, the great English 
guns again opened on the crumbling wall, and the battery at the 
Cat swept the ramparts. About eight, sails were seen coming 
up the river. It ixas the Salamander, accomxMmied by another 
sloop of war. They anchored close to the north-eastern bastion, 
and their guns were turned agamst the wall near the breach. 
About 1 p.m. the breach appeared prac.*ticable, and the assault 
was then ordered. "The Danes passed the nver to the custom¬ 
house marsh, and Bngadier Churchill marched over to the great 
marsh for that purpose, the Duke of Grafton and other volun¬ 
teers, with Captain Nicholas Green who was their guide, went 
with the Brigadier, and here it was that noble Duke received his 
death's wound, on the point of his shoulder, having behaved 
himself very bravely in all this expedition; but the assault was 
prevented by the capitulation of ^e garnson." So ended the 
memorable siege of Cork. The garrison had held out bravely, 
not for forty-eight hours, as Macaulay states, but for five days. 
It was, however, an impossible task which they had undertaken, 
for the ancient walls could not withstand the new great guns of 
the Englisib, and the possession of the commanding heightB 
enabled the beriegers to sweep the city with their fire. ,The 
ixipulation could not long be fed on any stores that had been laid 
up in the {dace, and effectual measures had been taken against 
the throwing in of any relief. Surrender was inevitable. 

William III. subdued Ireland, and he would have governed 
it with wisdom and justice if be had not l>een forced to rule it 
in aeoordance with the wishes of the Rngllaih Parliament and of 
the Irish I^arhament which re]ve8ented the English colony. At 
the closB of his reign the English Parliament forbade the export 
of \«oollen goods from Ireland to any country except England, 
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wbioh ihtqr pwwlically froiiot altering by proUbi- 

tiva dutiee. The mein iiidaetEy,^flphte conotiy wee crnebed at 
a blow. The Penal Ijawe-KW^ in ITOM end 170»-&whicb 
were intended to degrade and impoverUb the OafboUcB, ocmipleted 
the rain of Iridi oommercse and agricultuni. For nearly three 
hundred yean Bngland has been trying to remedy the iUe then 
doae« and, though at thie time there ace grave evils and scsandals 
to be removed in the gDverdment of Ireland, it is absurd to suppose 
that a patriotic Irishman is bound to resent the wrongs and 
injuries perpetrated some centuries ago. Irish virriters who are 
fond of exjmtiating on the evils caused by the Penal Code forget 
that in Bootland a Presbyterian people suffered from a religious 
jiersecation as savage. But no Scot in the present day considers 
as an mjury or personal affront the great calamities inflicted on 
his naticm in the distant past. The time has come for Ireland to 

** Bam out tha wntten troubles from her breiUi 
Plndk from her memory the looted borrow.'* 

In spite of prohibitive duties and “the ferocious acts of Queen 
Anne,** the material prosperity of Cork increased. Soon after 
the siege “the Mayors, Sheriffs and Commonalty of Her Majesty’s 
ever loyal city of Cork '* begged for permission to open gates in 
the walls and to discontinue their maintenance. Leave was 
granted, and the bounds of the city extended by the reclamation 
of the adjacent marshy tracts by the citizeub to whom they were 
let by the Corporation. In 1722 the rcbmlding of the Shandon 
Church (St. Anne’s) began, “and its steeple was constructed of 
hewn stone from the Franciscan Abbey, where James 11. heard 
inubs, and from the rums of Lord Barry's castle, which had been 
the official residence of the lords-president of Munster, and from 
w lioQce this quarter of the city takes its name—Shandon (Bean- 
dun) signifying in Irish the old foit or castle.” The dark red 
tower, which rirics tall, erect and square, contains the Shandon 
hells, and in the little slony graveyard lies the body of the bright 
Celtic genius who has immortahsed them. 

** With deep sfleetiun 
Aud recollection 
I often think on 

Those Shendon belle, 

Whoee eound so wild would, 

In the days of childhood. 

Fling round my erudlo 
Thoir megie spells." 

As the yseors rolled on the ancient walls disapiieared, and the 
channris which intersected the city were gradually arched o^Tr. 

Tn 1760 the channel which occuiiied the centns of the Grand 
Parade, built on a reclaimed marsh, was oovcied b> an arch, 

bS 
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and ibe Punde beowne • walUbnilt itMat. Qa iba 

north'AMt of the Onua4)L».^idB there wae » deep, winding 
etcenm, fed bg* the norChem Kinch of tbe Lee. On ite banks 
honaee bad been built and^uays ooDBtrooted fear tlw landing and 
HnlMiiiig of (he veaselB which plied on it. In tbe year 1788 the 
channel was arched over, and the water highway was converted 
into the bread and wining thoronghfare of 8t. Patrick fltreet, 
with Its tall houses built in every style of architecture, aud 
rendered pictnienque by variety of colour ami their uneven sky¬ 
line against a soft Irisli blue sky. In some of the ancient streeta 
you may sec:— 

** New houses, proudl^r emiacul o'er dd, 

Confus'dl) inieiHpersod—the old are dad. 

In flober state—-the nea are ga> with brick. 

Like new red buttons tin an old blue coat. 

Time may perchance—long tunc with ohanct cnnspiu — 

To deck th(>m all in hvery of brick. 

^io aonted stockings (I ha\c heard) a pair 

By constant darning ha\«- bcui (hanged to iiilk." • 

The risinp city had become a centre of the growing pioviMon 
trade, aud the prosperous ('otk meichants ouned a goodly nunihor 
of ships to take their beet, pork and Ine stock ac*iOR8 the ocean. 
Arthur Young, a inoft close and accurate observer, infomis us 
that in 1776 he ** could bcarce drive through the Btreets, so 
amazingly were they thronged ** The corn and the butter tnideh 
laero two imiortant cKnients of wealth. ( ork butter wan irecly 
exported to the English mid foieign markets trade in 

butter between fork and the West Indies was \ei} conHuioiiiblc." 
Breweries of ah* and |iortcr were entabliBlied ancl floiirihht^d, ioi 
porter IS even a more popular drink with the mahses than whiskey. 
At a very early date the Irish were experts m the manufacture 
of vanouh sorts of ardent spints. “One kind, distilled from black 
oata, they called butU ceann, or inadtiess ot the head; another, 
from malt received the name of Utsge beatha (the wat(«r of life 
—aqua rtia —^tbe uisgc, or w'hiskey of modem times).'' Hkeat, 
in A/I Etymological Dtrtwnary of the Engbeh iMnguagr, states: 
“Oaelic: Utsgc-beafha - water of life, whiskey; the equivalent of 
French Eau dc rte. We iiavc dropped the latter element, retain¬ 
ing only [/fsge a whaler.” Aldeiman Doiuiniek Boebo was one of 
the first who introduced the manufacture of the water of life 
into Cork. “Jiis inaulte-houae, adjoining his garden, ia men¬ 
tioned in the Roche MS. at 1618, and elsewhere, it is stated, that 
at hia death, he left a barrel and a half of aqua mtop, worth £16 
sterling, and 80 barrels of inanlte, value 20 shilliiigs the barrel; 
idso one great kettle for brewing, one aqua vRm potte, and one 
brass pan." Distilleries on a more imposing scale were estab-^ 
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UdMd, and whidaqr became the lAnef ih^le of the dfey. To 
fcqM tte water d! ttfop glaaii flMstoa^jurem faimdad in CMk, and 
for many yeara the nianiifaetur-tbf gbUHi #a8 one of iia most 
thriving indnairiea. Cork plate gum wai exported to America and 
the Colonlea, and glasa blown in England was sent to Cork to 
be oat. The pieces of Cork and Watford cnt glass which now 
exist are relics of a lost great art. 

Cork is a commercial city with a oominnnity in which literature 
and the arts have always been held in extreme honoilr. The Cork 
Library, founded so far back as 1702. bears testimony to their 
love of literature, and it has had a oonsiderable influence in their 
intellectual destinies. **Tho Cork citizens,” Thackeray remarked, 
“are the most hook-loving men T ever met.” Not only in the 
lov^ of books, blit in the pursuit of literature and the arts the city 
is old and of no diminutive stature. Many of the aons of Cork 
are enrolled in that noble band of eminent physicians and sur¬ 
geons who have united science and scholarship with medical skill. 
Tn all the departments of science there is none which has appealed 
more stningly to Trish students than archanilogy. The journals 
of the Historical and Archieological Srx*ietios founded in Afferent 
counties have increased the interest in the ancient history of 
Ireland, its old lore, its primitive institutions, and its ancient 
rites and ceremonies. 

There is an ancient civic ceremony held in high honour in 
Cork—“the throwing of the dart”—which an Irish wit has 
described ns the C^rkagian method of wedding the sea. On 
fU^teniber 2r>th. 1917, at the invitation of the Tjord Mayor, a 
large coin|)anv had assembled on hoard the flne steamer /ntifs- 
carni, wh<W able and gallant captain had not been deterred from 
making his frequent voyages. It was a truly representative 
assembly. The Convention had held its twenty-first sitting at 
Cork, and had received a most iinexpe<*ted friendly welcome from 
the “reliel city.” Most of the delegates were present. Here con¬ 
sorted the Archbishops and Bishops of the two Churches of 
Ireland, who hod come In Cork on a common divine mission to 
heal the wonnds of their land. Here were noble lords, fanners. 
Nationalists, and staunch T*nionists—^men wluise ancestors were 
tinged with (urange, and men whose ancestors were tinged with 
green. It was one of the fairest days of the fast dying summer; 
the air was delicate as only the Irish air can he; masses of whits 
clouds sendded across a ricy as bine as sapphire. The autumn 
snnshine qvead over billowy swells of the hills that nm down 
to the sea, and gilded the green meadows and roddy oom-hearing 
land. As we passed the meadows—-the scene of many a brilliant 
gathering in the palmy days of the Cork races—we saw the red 
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mSiB ot h bttga MUheig. It it » Aed ol ttie Itfllofy ivUbK ik 
native of the ecnunty of CkA wbe went to Ameriee ia boildiiiR 
~HodTy IVnd. H# hat S^va^ e large number of eena» and, 
it ia atated^ intends to erect six thoasa^ eottages for hit weric- 
men. The pew city by the Lee is to rejoioe in two* AviebeB, 
tpaoiont recreation rooms, and pleasant gardens. Men ware 
working at the long wharf where the steamers are to onload and 
load. A good story was told of the American mode of adminis¬ 
tration. Thd manager of the works adveitised for a number of 
osfpenters. The wages offered were beyond the dream of avarice. 
The selected men set to work, and were pleased, hot a little 
^ surprised, at the lack of supervision. At the close cd a fortnight, 
'"when tlie weekly wages were paid, they were told their services 
would Du longer be required They demanded the reason; no 
oomplunt of their work had been made They were requested 
to go into an adjoining room. They went, and found a aeries of 
photographs of their daily work, and a striking pcture of four 
of bhem plaving at cards The Irish workman has acquired a 
great respect for American administration ^ 

On a tongue of land the picturesque Castle of Blackrock stood 
out clear against the sky as we passed It was built at a recent 
time on the site of a circular tower erected in the reign of 
Tames I. for the defence of the river \t the Castle the Mayor, 
as Admiral of the Harlmiir, held his Admiralty Court We glide 
on and come to a fine sheet of uater known as Lough Mahon, 
and from the deck, across the grey waters skimmed by the white* 
wings of the gnil, we see high hills rising into the distant 
and woodlands sloping down to the water’s edge. On the western 
bank, at the base of some fair hills, lies the town of Passage. It 
was from Passage that the first steamer which crossed the 
Atlantic started, on April 4th, 1^38 The SrrkiJf was '’of the 
burthen of four hundr^ and twelve tons,” and "one dedc and 
{wo masts” Lieutenant Richard Roberts, R N., who oom- 
manded the vessel, says in his Journal of Voyage ; "On leaving 
Passage, Aout seven miles below Cork, we were loudly cheered 
by the inhabitants, together with the most respectable families 
in Cork who had assembled with warm hearts and handsome faces 
(the ladies I mean) to witness our departure and wish us suocesa 
on our passage to our trans-Atlantic brethren ’* On April 92nd 
he enters in his journal: "At 8.80 p m. this day we had the 
happiness to make land " New York, on the arrival of the fftrwua. 
was filled with joy and excitement. On April 24th the Mayor 
and Aldermen of the city "embarked on hwges," says a New 
York paper of the day, a^, "accompanied by a fleet of baiges 
all bearing the American flag,*' paid a visit to the steamer. The 



Gi|Mii wdoomad "Us hofoan^i gntili*' ift true Irish fiMbion. 
**The cheer wm ebmiAttit on tfie JjMfily-Iedeii teble» end the 
wines soon medf the oompsct crivMNb hei^ ihiit ell tangoes 
were soon in motion in eommemosBliaD of the gteet event.*’ 
After receiving the hoi^tidity of New Tork for six days the 
fttftriHf sailed on her homewsird vqyage, and “on her dqaertnie 
thonsonds of people assembled 911 the wharfs to wish her a pros¬ 
perous passage, t^ battery salnting with seventeen guns, a mark 
of respect seldom or never before diown to any mer^nt vessel.’* 
She arrived at XUmooth on May 18tb, after a boisterons voyage. 

After passing Passage, Monkstown, whidi has crept oat of 
a dark glen to enjoy the snnsbme oi the riiore, is seen, and 
beyond it we entered a wide expanse of water mffled by the 
fresh salt breese. It was “The Harbour.” The town of Gove— 
now changed into Queenstown—as we steamed by looked singn- 
larly beautiful, with its terrace after terrace of houses climbing 
up the side of a steep hill, its steeples, and its noble Cathedral, 
dedicated to Fit. Colman, crowning the summit. American 
destroyera—^weird-looking craft—^and Bntish destroyera lay in the 
harbour, and merchant vessels secure under their protection. 
When we think of the submarine menace we are apt to forget 
the dangera and trials which our forefathers had to endure. 
Rarly in the eighteenth century hostile privateers and pirates 
ente^ the r#ova of Cork. After taking on board supplies of 
water and fresh provisions, “they cut out such merchant vessels 
as they considered to he worth the trouble of carrying off ** In 
another rind, much to the delight of the sea-faring population, 
the privateers took with them the Custom house- officers, “to 
lam them to spake French,” aa an Irish wit said at the time. 

From Queenstown the Innitoama steamed down to Foche’s 
Point, where the open sea first breaks on the land. The Mayor 
—High Admiral of the Pori-—clad in the robes and wearing the 
gold chain of hia high office, followed by the sward-bearer and 
other civic officers, glorious in their mediir^al apparel, proceeded 
to the bow of the riiip. The Mayor, taking the T>art in his hand, 
then said : “In aaaertion of the ancient rights of the Ixird Mayor 
and citixens of Cork over all places in and to which the sea ebbs 
and flows between Cork Head and the western part of the Port 
of Cork, and Poer Head on the eastern part of the same port, 
and aa /ar as the Castle of Carrigrdhane on the western side of 
the GHy of Cork, I now cast this Dart.” He then threw the 
javdin far oat into the sea. Iioud cheers were raised, followed 
by aUenoe and oemstematum. The Mayor, who was a famous 
oardnan in hia day, bad thrown the Dart with andh force that 
the string whiok heM it had broken. Modest Cork had no desire 
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to wtAhliih bar amj ovor tho mdo AtUtaiio;»iwift lonaoh wont 
out, aoentotf tlu and nokind it to tho BCo^. 

It io tnadw of rih«r, tippeffwiA gold, and it » ^ perquiaite ot 
the Mbyor who Ik^ the bigim emc office at the tune of the 
triennial hiatono oeiwnony. 

The steamer set forth on her return jonm^, and the nnmerons 
goests of the Txnd Mayor sat down to a grand national banquet 
—Insh salmon, Tjiinenck hams, and a plenteous supply of the 
beveragp brewed from barley and water. 

* A ikatfoiw risst M Iiskod ftn IwspiMblo ihoii, 

UUagniw dhu, oh' ^ 

THiere the nholeaamp fruit it bursting from Ihi ^tUoiit barlev itr, 
TTllagone dhu oh* 

Therr vn honr> in the tiees uhtti 1 m r inihit\ \a1e^ rvpand 
4nd t'le forest paths in summfr are b\ falling nati rs fanned, 

There u dtw at high noontide there and Hpriiigs in the sand. 

On the fair hills <»f holy Iieland 

As the Imi$carra threaded her \\a\ haik to Cork through the 
noble avenue of the iiver. a group of men of di\ergcnt leligioiis 
and pohtical opinions stood on deck, and they **talked about 
many things ” The burning queMion mas, homever, earefulh 
avoi^, and many good stones meie told, and '*the seagiilK 
sweep pavt as on silvery pinionii echoing softiv out laughtei '* 
Here is one told by a young pnost 

A Catholu bishop, on a visitation, met a momaii at the entrance 
of a ceitain town, and, after the usual greeting, asked hei if *1 
mission were being held in the town 

“Yes. vour Heverence '* 

“Was It well attended?’* 

“Last night, vour Reverence, there mas n grand congregation 
and a grand aermon ’’ 

“Who was the preacher?” 

“Father Flanagan.” 

“And what did he preach about?” 

“Hell, your Reverence ” 

“What did he tell you about it?” 

“You must not tiy me too hanl on that line, \oiir Reverence 
But the long and short of it is—von mould have sworn that he 
was bom and bred there ” 

The dav was drawing to a close as we approached the “faire 
citie.” The sun, behind a golden cloud, was going down into 
the western sea, and the most delicate tints of purple were spiead- 
ing ever the green hills When we came along the side of the 
quay we found a vast crowd-—chiefly oomposed of the rabble of 
the city—4ad assembled to receive us The welcome of the Sinn 
Feiners was far from cordial. So ended a white letter day in the 
chapter of life. Obobob FVirbbst. 



THE O&ABM OF TUBOBNEV. 


Tbb poutkm of Turgenev anung the great Busaian noveliets of 
the nineteenth oeiitury has been always regarded as slightly 
equivocal. He has been called the romanticist of realism by one 
side and the realist of romanticism by the other. In reality^ he 
was, first and last, an artist who interpreted life in terms of art, 
instead of mterpreting it, like Tolstc^, in terms of morality, or, 
like Dostoieffsky, in terms of the {latltolugy of the human soul. 
The reformer in Count Tolstoy admittedly disdaiued artistic 
trammels, and if he interested a world audience by the peculiarly 
pagan vigour of his worldly vision, it was not of set intention, 
but almost in spite of himself. The author of Crime and Punish- 
ment, however, even in the very earliest stage of his career, was 
ronscioiiB of method in the presentation of life : “They recognise 
in me an original note (Bieliiiski and the others) which consists 
Hi the laet that I omj>lo> tlie iiietho4lof anal}Mh and not syntbcsih 
—^that 18 to say, that I desi'end into the depths, and, in examining 
the atonib, Keaieh for the whole, while (logoi starts with the 
whole; and it is for tliih renbou that he ih lesh profound than 
laro.“ 

But foi Turgenev ait was so iiitiiiiatcly interwoven with life 
that any verbal explanation of his method appeared to him mean¬ 
ingless. One da> Flaubert was explaining to Zola why Prosper 
Merimi^e's stile seeined to him to he bad Turgenev, who was 
present, simply laiUnl to giasp aii\ ineaning in such a discussion. 
“1 go to Oka “ he exelainied, “1 hiid his house—^that is to say, 
not a house, a hut 1 see a man in a blue joi'ket, patched, tom^ 
with his bac‘k turned to me, digging cabliages. 1 go up to him 
and say, ‘ Are xou siudi an one?' lie turns, and I swear to you 
that in all in> life 1 never saw sueb piercing eyes. Besides them 
a face no biggiT than a niarrs fist, a goat’s beard, not a tooth. 
He was a very old man.*’ Tiiigenei, m The Annals of a Sports¬ 
man, entered isba after isba and saw with unjaded eyas as though 
no one, not even (logoi himself, had ever seen before. 

Superficially, indeed, he seemed to draw from the eye to the 
eye, as Tolst^ drew so often against his inner intentioii. But, 
in reality, Turgenev sounded depths almost as mystezioua in thdir 
fashkm as those to which Dostoieffsky penetrated at will. His u 
the ]^iiliar power of evokmg, until <xie can taste ahnost physio- 
ally its faint and exquisite savour, a memory, a regret, a moment 
of happiness, fugitive as some troubling perfume that one catches 
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teasioiiie&t 

iM» lOBsded in ill fMr ind with thair ttqpla&BttoQt of 

Ufa Btamped, m it wans upon their phyncal appeanme. Tur- 
gener’a womm rusHa mystoriooaly in the twilight, aearcely 
whispering to na in passing, hot haunting us, each in her maimer, 
as memory haunts. And though Tolstoy explains eTsrsrthing, in* 
eluding even himself, it is perhaps the reserved Turgenev who 
suggests more. He is supreme in regarding artisti^ly those 
hidden layers of life at which Dostoieffsky tore as with a vivi- 
sector’s knife. There are no open seerets for Tolstoy, who 
explains what is underneath in the interests of truth. But with 
Turgenev, one has to watch more closely. With him, one notices 
the lowering of an eyelash; a chance word during an unexpected 
lull in general conversation is overheard, a girl's low laugh stabs 
through the shadows at some amorous eavesdropper, a common¬ 
place question is parried by commonplace words, but a whole 
world of subterranean cross-currents has been revealed for the 
instant only to be concealed immediately again. 

As a boy he had realised the penetrating charm of la femme 
russe, and years afterwards, at "the dinners of the hissed authors '* 
in Paris, he would speak in his high monoteme and with the Slav 
sing-song in his French, of a oouleur Umte parttcultire in love. 
In each one of his novels the great artist evokes the charm of 
that eouleur particuU^e, and even as a boy, as he proves in Ftrsf 
Love, he was able to register, like some human seismometer of 
emotion, the faintest tremblings of distant passion. 

In his home at Spasskoe there was a garden, in which the young 
Turgenev was to absorb all the secrets of sumifter, the drowsy 
humming secrets of long breathless days. In more than one sense 
It was a veritable Eden, for it was here that he learnt through 
love the bitter knowledge of life. Here, tod, he was to lose his 
confidence in a protecting Providence. "It is here in this same 
garden,” he wrote from Spasskoe in 1868, "that I witnessed, 
when quite a child, the contest of an adder and a toad, which 
made me for the first time doubtful of a good Providence.” It 
was a garden of veritable secrets, and in Pirst Love the boy who 
loves Zinafaida discovers that a serpent has entered his Eden. 
Someone is waiting for Zinafaida in Ae pervaded darkness. Fas- 
skm, dry and baneful, has stolen into this garden oi wonder. The 
boy’s fresh love passes into moroBe hatred, and he will kill the 
man who has soiled his dream. Hour by hour through the night 
he watdies, knife in hand, until he sees that it is his own father, 
who is approaching the fountain in that garden of long regret. The 
novel is cme of actual autobiograidiy. Adced whidb of his books 
he loved best, Turgenev replied: "FMrst Love. It is a true stocyf 
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Spring TmnnU u equally okae to the autoUogxaphy of the 
noTeliBt. One day PoTlovri^ expressed his appreciation ol this 
nord, and TugeneEV mas dehghted. **The whole of that story/' 
he said, “is tme. I have lived it and felt it personally. It is 
my own history." Sanm is Torgenev at twwity-one, “living like 
a plant “ and not conscious that it is possible to live otherwise. 
Qlancing back on him with the tender irony of memory, Turgenev 
mamtams that softness was the fceynote of his nature But on 
occasion Banm could be spirited enough, as the drunken Gennan 
officer who had taken the beautiful Italian girl's rose very quiddy 
discovered. But it is neither the duel scene, with the doctor 
yawning on the grass while the seconds arrange the preluninaries, 
nor any other incident that can explam the charm of this story 
of the good love poisoned by the bad Turgenev has infused mto 
it that indefinable something of intimate personal loss tliAt 
this recoid of nieuiory a vcntable pot-|)ourn of regret 

Haiquness just missed, happiness that one has stumbled past 
in the darkness, happiness recalled for an exquisite moment won 
back against the tide of the corroding years— tfaifi is what Tur¬ 
genev romniunicates as though he were whispermg to 
individual leader his own most preciously-guarded secret. He 
gives, too, the secrets of old empty houses with creaking doors, 
sun-dned, and yet pervaded by inner shadows All is desolate, 
when suddenly, from an abruptly opened hall door, young 
clear laughter rings carelessly, almost scoinfully, through the 
liiding-places of old faded fantanes Buthlessly the new genera¬ 
tion lays the ghosts of the old paaaions, only m its turn to become 
dim and iinremoiubered like the portraitB on those diaocdoured 
walls But thete is shmething that one can never kill m the bitter¬ 
sweet of remembered passion, and Turgenev has 
that something as no Jjatm auionst, either by the Tiber m 
antiquity or by the Seine in modem days, has ever even dreamed 
of It Turgenev gave to his records of youth the love that he 
has confessed to have expenenced m youth alone: “But that 
very happy time has passed 1 Now 1 understand that love no 
more . . I have no longer that ardour of youth; it was made 
up of that love which contented itself with a glance, vrith a fiower 
that fdl from her hair. It was enough' for me to pj^k up that 
flower, ud T was happy and I asked for nothing more." 

Again and again such evocations appear m The dnnefir of a 
Sportemenh which, to those who read closely, is as near the life- 
story of Turgenev as even Km Tjove or Spring Torrents. One 
after the other they pass betee us, these hurt people, from the 
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wife who bed died einvljr tJBom **lieia( too long in 
the ooimtry ” to the gipqr jjft who tells her lover thet “weeiinses 
the divide’* bee come u]^ her and she must leeee him. But 
moetgioignuit of them ell perhepe »theeeee of the dyiiWlmlMrje» 
who once been e servent in the sportsmen^a old home. He 
remembers her es e pluinp, pink end white» singing, 

laughing, dancing cieetiire," but through illness and suffering her 
face has become '*•^tralned Md dreadful ” The poor girl wants 
nothing for herBcll, but pleads with the son of her old mistress 
for the peasants, a<^king him ift htf* mother ''could take the least 
bit off their rent ** This is one of the very few direct appeals 
in the \^orL of whifdi Turgenev has said the final word : "My one 
desue for iny tomb is that they shall eiigiave upon it what my 
book has accomphbhed for the emanciiiatioii of the serfs." 

Equailv impassi\c an<l objective m the method m Mumu^ tfie 
story of a dumb giant, ulio, attiT baling been tiieked out of the 
girl he lo\ed, uas robbed In his tmner oi his one poor possession 
—a little dog In the stoiy the seif never forgave his nnsiress 
for her final act of t>rannv. but in leal life, according to Madame 
Tuigenev's adopted daughter the giant uas faithful to the end 
On one occafrion, it seems, someone who had offended Madame 
Turgenev offered a blue iietoiiiie blouse t<» the deaf rnnte, ulin 
refused it uith em|>hatic gestuies Madame Tuigenet was 
delighted and ordered the giant to [iiesent himself before liei A 
doeen serf girls were told to attend to hi'^ fiuletfe aa though he 
uere a Slav Odysseus ami the\ the maideiife. of Vausicaa In the 
meantime MarJaiiie Turgene\ a^ked her adopted daughter for a 
piece of blue nbbon, and ordeied her luteiidant to bnng her ten 
roubles She gieeted tiie giant uith one gift in each hand and 
as he left her preseme he atimk his breast fiercely to expreas 
the depth of hi^ fidelity and gratitude to the woman ulio bad 
grudged him hia Muiini 

That wab, ind4>ed, tli< old Hu^sia and when, touaids the end 
of his life, the no\ehst n'\isitcd hi^ nnti\e land, old scenes that 
might have been taken troin the |i«iges of mcmory/nqieated them¬ 
selves, so that it uas hani to liclie\e that 7 he IniiaU of a Sporti^ 
man, wntten some thirty years hf^fart*. had veritably l>anidied 
the old Bussia for ever Turgenev would give /Hes during which 
the peasants would suarni into their master’s garden Drunken¬ 
ness was only too common on such oocasionsi and while the 
peasant women sang their sombre songs in front of the terrace, 
their husbands and brothers uooJd pie-occupy tliemscdves aolely 
wath vodka. Towards eleven they would meander back to the 
village, eod, alone on the terrace with his houee-party, Torgenev 
would diseosa, much in the manner of Bndin or Lavrelsky, the 
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peofte and Ibair real, aa .diattnot f w ifc Ai Bi r aoiaiiiaipaiioii. 

TTndmbftadly tbe eadlar aloriaa gare Bnadana the intefpieta- 
tioDs of the aatiimal life Oat thqr loWd beat. He was particolarly 
aooeptable to them in Budm and Liae» in eadi of whieh novela 
he revealed in all ita freahneaa and apontaneitj aomething deep 
and fundamental in the national character. In Kudin himself, 
however closely he may resemble Bakoonine, whom the novelist 
knew well in his student days m Berlin, there is at least some¬ 
thing of Turgenev. Banin has passed from Imng hke a plant to 
enthusiasm for Cioetlie and Kchiller, but there is much of the 
old incapacity to oo|je with life. The shabby middle-aged man, 
half student and half Bohemian, has played on the emotions of 
an exquisite young girl as upon some delicate and sensitive 
instrument that he is too pre-ocvupied to comprehend He who 
has nothing to give has iion everything, her heart, her life, her 
youth. Bhe is willing to follow him to the end of the earth, if 
he ml) only lead the way Buf her mother has discoveied the 
idyll, and has no sympathy viith this, to her, grotesque self- 
immolation. The gill tunis to the man of her heart; it i« for 
him to dec*ide. ‘*What must we do‘^’* he ie|>eats. *^0£ course, 
submit *' l^iey do Mihinit, «ind the baffled hniken figure, so en¬ 
thusiastic for the dunlin and bo pomnlehs to translate it into 
ai'tinn. wanders on alone, to die at la^t on the barricades of Pans 
for a cause in whudi he had neither belief nor even interest. 

In Liza we have, as it were, the elder sister of Budm’s lost 
\atalia, a Russian girl, who is national, without knowing that 
one can be anytliing else **The Russian turn of imnd gladdened 
her.*' And, like Xatahn, she will follow willingly and silently to 
the death the man who can lead in action as opposed to wc^a, 
the man who is sure of his own mind and his own heart. Jjavret- 
sky at least knows his own mind, and best of all his own heart, 
blit he IS not free. And in that last despairing glance between him 
and liiaa wo have a love scene of life in which no wonl is s|iokeii. 
in which, mdeed, no words are jiossihie The great novehst liras 
to pass on to more complex studios of Russian character, but 
it is not difficult to sec why it was that Russians at least loved 
the earlier novels host Turgenev was himself i^rvaded always 
by smnething of their charm, which survived sometimes faintly, 
somatimas poignantly, even in the afivr atmosphere of disillusion. 
No avocations of his are more sensitively responsive than those 
of these two novels, with the second of which his youth may be 
said to have finally closed. In his heart there survived to tbe 
vevy last two Russian figures, dsch sombre, one weighed down 
by sa tnnar ooldness of his own and the other by the external 
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imoj of lif«L Theift figQm «»» Mn tad Liia. tnd it it If 
no aoeUtent that ft is ili%# Jman who expimea ikrt tattled! 
ootiAtaiee in the kindnees of poor hunianitjF in which ^Toqfi^ 
peniBted to the end For this Bnsnan psychologM never yielded 
to the fatigue of those who see too closely and too dearly. He 
rameoibered always that in a woman's love there is something 
wonderful and strange, and ho, who analysed so mercilessly the 
tormented rhetoric on Budin's li|w, bowed humbly before the 
^candour of Liza’s eyoB. 

In the same year that Liso was published there appeared the 
first of those more conscioudy national novds whidi one after 
the other \vere to be met by the scornful ndicule of contemporary 
Busdan cnttcs Of f)it the Eve it has lieen cbseived truly enough 
that when Turgenev at last created a hero uho was capable of 
action he was careful to make him a foreigner Be this as it 
may, Insarov, the Bulgarian, is by no means divorced from the 
old doubtful hesitancy that puisnes e\eiy Tnigenevian hero, even 
on the verge of action In Aiis book as in so many otheis, it 
is the Russian girl uho decides the futuie for herself and the 
man she lo\es It is no nonder tint Insatov tells RIena that 
the Bnasians have hearts of pure gold and that lor him, as for 
Turgenev, the% were “the strangest (he most astonishing [leople 
on the face of the eaith " Elena is a dec [lei reading of /a femnu 
rune than either Natalia or Jjira. ah she folhms this dying man 
to the front, grateful for being allowed (o accs|>t a liavonet for 
her marriage portion But it is only “On the E%e/' after all, and 
they wait in Venice until, from the RKsonic side of the Adriatic, 
the amval of a certain Renditch shall sound the signal at last 
In the meantime they listen together to La Travtata, in which 
an unattractive-looking girl with a feeble \oice is taking the part 
of Violetta. Suddenly she “finds heihelf,” and RIena knows, 
as she listens to that haunting “ \rorir si giovane,” that the actress 
is jdeadmtf for herself, for the stricken Tnsaiov, for all the youth 
of the world who are wounded before fhoir time Tt seems to 
her terrible that the cold omen of de<ith should be spoken in the 
very moment of hope But the omen is true, and when Renditch 
amves in Venice it is cmly to find Klena’s Bulgarian husband 
dead. 

For Elena there la nothing in the world now, but she will bury 
her hero m Slavonic soil, and she leaves for Zara with hia ooipse. 
From that moment she is lost to us But somewhere in that 
atmoqphace, so impregnated with the Latin and the Slavenie 
genius, Elcma must have continued, while life was in her, the 
qplendid tcadftiona of her race siAnd if “Morir si giovaae** bad 
become the motto of On Ae Eos, it was still left to this BQssia& 
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gw to OmUk OB Uaol imltoA dl ioqpinag on mmy^ and to 
dobnd tho nanunj of o dood tovo^lnitoid of the eonae 6t an 
opppe aa ad Botfam. And while Am Dm. whether on that Dal- 
Bialian ooaat4iBe» or in the Becaegovhiai» her infloenoe must 
have atolen all mdaiowingly into anonymona dnaty lirea. She 
waa, indeed* the Bnaaian woman incarnate of whom Tingenev aaid, 
at one of the Magny dinnera : “ Aiicnne autre ne pent aimer d*an 
amour anan abeoln* auaai dMntdreaad. Bile aime le people* et 
die va dona aea range aana phraaea ; die to et die le aert; die 
a'enfottit dana on village; die oublie aa propre peraonne, ae yefnae 
toote affection peraoonelle, et mdme la maternity.** 

Nearly twenty yeara after the publication of On the Eve Taor*- 
ganev gave a yet more aomfare comment on Huasia'a unprepared* 
neaa for liberty. Kirgtn Einl la a Turgenevian tragedy of a 
Bnaaian Hamlet who ahoota himnelf becauae he cannot fcoe 
realitiea. Here, aa naiial, it the girl and not the man who is 
efficient in confronting life as it ia, and in\duntarily die ehooaea 
aa her leader, not the atncken ai]l-lef» poet, but a veritably new 
type of Buaaian* who had abaorbed the practical quahtiea of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Solomin, the factory manager, however, was 
not the drat new type to be e%ohed bv the author of Smoke 
In 1861 Turgenev settled down in Baden-Baden, near the 
Viardota, to continue hia M»rich of atudies of the national character, 
which won for him a place at the dinner-table of the hissed 
authors In the first of Iheae, published in 1861. he exasperated 
two generations of his compatriots Only his dd enemy, 
Dostoieffsky, set*nied to him to comprehend Faihere and Sone^ 
and he replied to it by hemons, a novel in which Turgenev ia 
viciously caricatured Turgenev's creations in this book are 
without the demonic enefgy of Dostoieffsky's possessed ones, but 
Basaroff haa undoubtedly the permanent stamp of living indi¬ 
viduality. Aske«l whether he had photographed him fmm oon* 
temporaiy hfe, the novelist replied - **No, that is not true. That 
particular type had dreody absorbed me for a king time when, 
in I860, while travelling in Germany, I met in a railway earriage 
a young Russian doctor. He was consumptive, tall, with black 
hair and a bronzed complexion I made him tdk* and was 
aetonidied at his keen and original opinions. Two hovxn after¬ 
wards we aeparaled, and my novel was done.** 

So absorbed wss Tuigeoev by the conception of this world- 
famed Nihilist type that, while he was writing Faihete and Sons, 
he kept a Journal of Basaioff : '*If I read a new book* if I met 
an interesting man* or even if an event of importance* politicd or 
•odal* took place* 1 would enter it always in iUs Journal ftom 
the point of view of Baaaioff. The result was a very vdominous 
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;iBt6 tte BQttl-rf> W W 
oi9li#!iElt^^ ifaotii^ ikn^bi 1^ ito cham ol|!i^ 8««IM 
abMO^I; ind tricot tliftt Tdigenev's mi^ wm not 
!i«^ v^ Madame OdiMoff, wiio iwd Basati)ff to a littto 
wbile, io drive him away, Turgenev hae given in one of hia 
letoce to laat anaiyaia : '^Madame Odintaoff ia alao aa liMe in 
love with Baaaroff aa with Aicady. How ia ii tiiat yon do not 
see it{ She ia yet another.iype of our lazy eioourean ladiea, of 
the women of the noblesse. The Couitesse de Ballis hah undar- 
skwd her \dry. well. Odintzoff wished at first to caress a wolf 
(totaroC) cso that he might not bite her, then to Garesa the curly 
head of a youth and io remain always stretched out on her sofa." 

Tuiifenev admitted that it was precisely the spell of the mon- 
daine that appealed most powerfully to himself, but undoubtedly 
he is at his best when portraying the young Uussian girl. And 
it was because she was not the heroine of Smoke that Russian 
critics maintained that he who had so often failed to give them 
what they wanted had in this instance failed to give them what 
they espeeted. Smoke was publislied ten years liefore Fifgtn 
Soil, kmt, none the less, it may be accepted in an inner sense as 
the final word of experience fn>ni this sombre obsc*rver for whom 
Nature remained to the very end la grande indiffvrentr, Unlike 
Fathen and Sane, On the Eve, and Fir^m Soil, there is in it 
little of political importance beyond what attaches to caricature. 
Unlike'Budin, its hero is wholly detached from the glamour of 
generalitieB; unlike Iiavretsky, he wanders fn>m the central belief 
in the unostentatiouB immediate duty which lies close at hand for 
every one of ua. Its hero is not the detached observer of The 
AnnaU of a Sportemcn; still less is be in harmony with the 
central fii^re of The Diary of a Superfluous Man. Bui in the 


vary deepest sense this novel is Turgenev's last comment of emo- 
tiopal experience. At once personal and objective it shows better 
perhaps ttan any other ctf the novels his ciirions blending of intro- 
speetioB with the most remorseless scnitiny of the Rnssiaa 
character. Not to nothing bad he been deserving in Baden the 
advance guard of those emancipated exiles whose rage of rhetoric 
was to galvanise Old Europe through the sluggish arteries of 
Holy Busaia. 


In most of the novels we are plunged almost immediately into 
the curiously seductive but enervating atmosphere of Bosua. 
PerhaiMB a traveller has returned unexpectedly after a long 
Absence in Bumipe, and eaaily, unperoeptibly dmost, the ideas 
of the New Busaia, eiways of the future, come into laiy contact 



to nuuetjr Toftyuitiii^ bis eomji, whom ho hajt loiown 
hood. EDbe and her oiititf m tot meet him m Biden-Bii^,^ 
then all three will reiiirn to Huseia and tive peacefii&j^ and 


happily, as H seems. Litraiov's position, indeed, is idimisto^ 
same as Sanin’a at Frankfort, years and yean before, hot that 
is only on the surface. Sanin had been Ufce an open page ^pan 
which nothing had been written, but on LitTinbT there had bm 
idready stamped the impress of a complex and dangmns 
personality. 

He had known and loved Irina when she was a young girl. 
She had failed him then, and now, years afterwards, be goes back 
to his hotel to be greeted with the familiar perfume of heliotrope, 
the same flower that he had given her at the very moment when 
she was passing out of his life. The perfume haunts him, 
dragging him back w-ith physical insistence to the first fresh love 
of youth. The next day he meets Irina again. She is the wife 
of a rich Cieneral now\ but she has room in her heart for thp man 
whose gift of he1iotro|ie she has returned with so subtle an evoca¬ 
tion of mutua! memories. Of course, he forgets the ties of 
honour, the path of duty, and everjrthing else that had spelt 
out the meaning of manhood to him. He lovea her and her only, 
and together they must hum their boats and fulfil their destinies. 
But Irina, who had hedged in the lottery of love, does not fail 
to hedge in the lottery of passion. Certainly, they must love 
one another, but wisely, discreetly, without shame, and. above 
all, without sacrifice. Litvinov, however, will have none of this; 
and he tells her abruptly that the comedy betw^een them is over 
and that he is going away. 

The next morning, wearing her maid's shawl, and with her 
hair dishevelled, Irina watches him at the station as he takes 
his seat in the railway carriage. Her eyes plead to him to stky, 
promiai]^ him anything and evciything, if only he will stay. 
Without a word Litvinov points to the seat beside him, and the 
waman knows w'ell the meaning of the challenge. For an instant 
she hesitates, aid then the train whistle sounds, and the man 
who toves her, to bis own dishonour, the dishonour that means 
•o little to fa^, is home away alone. In that railway journey 
there is symbolised the whole life and worii of Ivan Turgenev. 

. The ^airi dashea pa^ Bastadt and Carlsnthe; Bmhsal is left 
far tMAind, bbt still. 1 m dteama of the smoke in which every 
a^iimtion of his life jias ended* It is art until Heidelberg is 
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iMolMa ibrt liu mMMM iHMdIi k iMilaM by Thea* 

artiialitina am nane athar^H6ai tha old Badan y d Htei a na wlio 
have migTated to Heiddl^ and are noH ahoatiiig from the 
Btalion platform inanlta at thia aaeptie who baa vafaaed to baUera 
in the hcgMs of the Baana to be. Idtrinor aaawora nothing. 
jfaf him this, too, ia part of tha omvetaal amoka of Ufa. Let 
them rage and feet for a littia; they in their turn will be ewqpt 
like ao many antoke eddiea into nothingoMa. And aa he m 
whirled away feom them fliaie ia but one word in tha brain and 
• heut of Litrinov—amoka. Bat though every hope aeemed to 
be strangled witiun him, there remained for Litvinov that mer> 
oifal renewal which man ia permitted by nature to share with 
her other manifestations of life Healing comes to him witii 
the certainty of qning, and hia heart renews itself slowly as the 
snamnn themaelvea are renewed Oradually the old poiaon falls 
away feom him and he is able at last to return sane and healed 
to the faithful oompaashm of the young girl to whom he had 
been on his side so faithless She, at lea<4, in this world of 
smoke is stainless and real 

It IS by no accident that in one no\eI after another it is the 
purifying love of a young girl that ledeems and alleviates and 
sustains The novelist himself in the 1a«t days of diaillusmn 
eras to exclaim “One hab no more right to life, no more desire 
to live . . . You speak of rays of glory and of enchanting sounds. 
. . . Oh, my friend, we are the vibrations of a vase, broken long 
ago ” And when he detected ab<ohite1y the beginiung of the 
end, Turgenev uttered these wonls, which may be aaid to 
illmnuia ^ work as well as his life "I believe th.it 1 can find 
tiie explanation of that in the fact of ni> inahility, now absolute, 
to love.” 

In Buaaia, m Baden, m Pans, they eoinc to him, these lieroines, 
who are like no others in modem literature, whispering the froxen 
seeteto of the steppes. In their presence the oosmopolltan analyst 
of hnman passma loses the last vestige of his henlating, often 
maioBe, irony, filled with an almost shy reverence before these 
oourageons and exquisite beings who atv telling the world through 
him what Bnssia means. In no one at his Ixxiks has a heroine 
failed her low in the moment of danger. In no one of his books 
has it been the woman who has besilated on the verge of action. 
Everyfhiiig that Tnrgenev denied to his often stricken heroes he 
granted in full measure to those blonde and eaadid daughters of 
the North, for whom love end aclf-saerifice are a single idea. 

But of En^idi sentimentality in the ordinary sense ^hngenev 
knew nothing. The Bnsaiana are by temperament disdainful of 
its mild ooDoessions, its campraniiscB, its inahe.believe. They 
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Nj«it Hi ftvtiBtt, Hi itw^ wd, Am aU, Hi ttioiy of eom< 
teiMttii0Mlil«indiMlJ WHh ihiffpiriin adifdati, m with 
thdr oii];f iqpiala in 10 nttny n^M^oto, ibe aodiio^ 
ilwnyi MMtlitod via anfering. Han, again, boverer.ibi time 
gnat Boniaa naliita of ibe ninataenib oanti:^ differ jpnfonndly 
in tiieir prenntation of life. T6 Tolatoy tbe fnptiTe blue d a 
Ifoung giri'a Ion wu abirayi mardy the startingopoint of the 
pta dolorou d maternity. 1V> Doatoiaffilcy it vm esaentiaUy an 
abnormal noHation of the brain, pMnfnl wheOer it lad doan- 
Vardi to the dqpthi of atavism or upwards to tbe remotest 
B{ttritul heights. As for Turgenev, in this, m in every other 
roqMWt, he remained pritnsnly u artist ud dung consistently 
to his delicately mereifnl analysis of that rouleur toute perttcu* 
Itfre whidi had m each case Hs own poignancy. 

It vu for Tolstoy to ntell the lovenHory d Andromache. It 
nu for Dostoieffsky to reveal again the soul of Phaedra. But 
* only Turgenev could have interpreted the noblest unwritten love- 
••(ory in the world—that of Antigone and flaemon 

In the rliaos of world events the centenary of Turgenev's birth 
liassed almost nnnotieed a few months ago. Fcrhai>i>, when the 
(■entenary of his death i«> ivlcbrated in less tioubled days, it will 
be realist that no human being predu-ted more unerringly the 
inner failure of the Itussiau Revolution than did the author of 
On the Kve and Virgtn Soil. 


J. A. T. Llovp 




DR. SOSS^ MID WOUm: 

"If I had no dutiin and ho vefaiw^' to Intvri wcMdd apen^ 
my tune hi drinog briakly in a post-dbaiae with a pretty wcanan,” 
No one cbnld have aaid that nnloBB he were a feminiet, by 
wbieh 1 underetand, lightly or wrongly, a inan who ia really* 
jfond of womenj iandy like all men who are fond of women, John- 
aoii was content^ with them as they are. He was no idealist of 
and would have snbscribed cheerfully to the appeal of 
the distinguished novelist who made her heroine exclaim: 
**Ijove me for my faults and I shall never disappoint yon.*' 

The monstrous legend of ethereal beings who flit elusively 
superior through our sordid lives, clamantly superman and essen¬ 
tially supernatural, a sort of compound of an early Vietmian 
angel and <Hie of Sir J. Barrie's fairies, would have had no place 
in his philosophy. 

This grotesque fantasy was, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
invented by man—it would never iiave occurred to a woman to 
be ashamed of her sex—and not only invented by men. but by 
men w'ho disliked women. As Voltaire said of Providence, if he 
had not existed it would have l>een necessary to invent him; so 
these poor creatures to whom the real woman means nothing, 
met a similm: necessity by inventing something to take her place 
and evolved this highbrow hybrid. 

The learned Doctor, as learned in human nature as in books, 
had no such illusions. He knew their faihngs; their perpetual 
envy of our vices, their lack of integrity in matters of business: 
that they did not do things well, but, like the dancing dogs, the 
thing was that they did them at all, and all the rest of it. No 
man ever understo^ women betite, and therefore no man was 
ever more popular with women. From Kitty Clive to the beau¬ 
tiful Duchess of Devonshire all liked him, with the possible 
exception of Mrs. Boswell; and what woman ever really cares 
for her husband's best friend, even if he happens to he. a man? 

Women as a sex are material and niiromantic, and naturally 
bate being idealised. Nothing is more tedious than to be put 
upon an unsuitable pedestal. A halo that does not fit is almost 
aa bad as an unbecoming hat. The female mind likes mbn who 
like women, and with its native shrewdness it eees that the real 
though unconscious motive of the idealist is hatred of bis feltow- 

creatiiges, and just as unconscious had maimera are the weval 

* 1 . ■ 
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dMigwous. 

lihm pnmit of ideala tbat wan range the world, and every 
idealiat hn a portable rack and thnmb-acrew in hia dreaaing- 
bag. As Anatole France says: ^^Bobeqriem waa an optimiat 
who believed in virtue. It yon want to make men perfect, yem 
end| like Bobeqneixe, by dewing to guillotioe them. Marat 
believed in Joatioe and^ demanded *200,000 heads.’* 

Idealists have always been the enemy, social and national, 
from Hobeapierre to the Oerman Emperor. 

That most great men have remarkable mothers is a popular 
theory, and Boawel! tells us Johnson’s mother was a woman of 
distinguished underatanding. An understanding manifest more 
in character than culture it would seem. 

For Johnson says of her: *'My father and mother had not 
much liappineaa from each other. 'Fliey seldom conversed, for 
my father could not bear to talk oi his affairs, and my mother, 
being unacquainted with books, cared not to talk of anything 
else. Had my inotlier been more literate, they had been better 
companions. She might mne'times have introduced her unwol- 
cf»ni(‘ to|He ujtli more succesn if she coulii have diversified bei 
coiuersation. Of business she had no dihtinct ccniception, niid 
then'ton* her discourse was composed on1\ of c«>inplaint, fear, 
and suspicion.’ At any rate, she had enough learning to teach 
him to spell. 

He c*um|>lalll^ “She ^^as e\er iiii}inrtiiiiate \utli leganl to iiei 
fearh <ff spentling mote than hhe could afford, though '^he never 
am\c*d at knowing 1h>u much that was”; a fault iHiminon. as 
the Ouc'tor jxiJiits out, to most women wltn pride themselves on 
their e^'onomy. She was certainly of a care^il habit, fur when, 
as a child, l>r. >1ohnsc»n'ate much of a boiled leg of mutton 
at his Aunt Ford’s that “she umhI to talk of it ” Ins mother was 
of opinion that “it would hardly ever be forgotten.” Pr. John>oii 
thought her mind was afterwards enlarged. 1'o this end, as a 
child, he di<t his best, for coming across a lussage in one ol 
Fables, where it is said oi sume man that “when he 
hated another he made him nch'*—this, he says, T repeated 
emphatteatty in my inother’a hearing, who eoiild never conceive 
that riches could bring any evil. He adds: “She remarited it 
ae 1 expected,” whetlw with effect or not we can only surmise, 
Imt we know this. Hie father discouraged his wife from keep¬ 
ing oompeny with their neighbours on the ground that tea was 
v«y expensive, and that Mrs. Johnson lived to Mty that if her 
time were to pass again die wonld not comply with **siich un¬ 
social injunctions.” At any rate, she was a devoted mother. 
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field ahe ppei^^ be ooeM penniade m aitoiBer V> ubdertato 
.- jtl» cm ajpi^^ beloYed ip, her oirale. 

OoJQie- ^ and eoolber seem to have bU it of 


fairly well; if j^r home life waa not aa ideal aa the Bnmeya, 
.: ha mate with claaaicad dignity: -*01 this omiHtmgumeoiis 

i have bad never much expmmwe, bnt it a^peara to 
' mO one of the great lenitivea of life.** 

^ere ia a mysterious phase of infantile development known 
as ** taking notice.*’ and almost Dr. Johnson’s first recollection 
was of a woman, and a very great lady, when he waa taken, at 
the age of two, to be touched by Queen Anne for the King's Bvil. 
whom he was able to recall in a confused but somehow a soleinn 
recollection of a lady in diamonds and a long black hood. 

But it was while Jcdinson was at Stourbridge School, where 
he went at the age of fifteen, that he had hit first romance. 
Ae details are obscure. The young lady, from internal evidence, 
would appear to have had the agreeable name of Belinda, and her 
birthday inainred the following lines:— 


•‘Tfals tributecy vem reeflive my fiur, 

.Wami liith an aidcat lover's fcoidesi ptsyer— 

Msj this retomiog day for aver find 

Thy form more lovdy, more adorned tfay mind: 

AJi painv. alt eare*. may favotiing haavnb retruntw, 


All but the sweet aoUeiiuda of love.*' 


It is often forgotten that Dr. Johnacm in ^is youth was a wel- 
coBM viator to many of the leading fitmilies of Lichfield, and 
it was in the agreeable society of that cathedral city that bis 
affections became maturely engaged. A great lichfield friend 
waa Gilbert Warmaley, who» though a Wl^ *^Mth all the vim- 
lence and malevolence of hia party.” had a most agreeable rialar- 
in-law, Molly Aston. 

The Doctor undoubtedly had a very isader Iseli^ for MMly 
Aston and with good cause: "Molly wui a beaui^ and a aebotor 
andi a wit,” altboagb she shared the deplordM of her 

brother-in Jaw, and talked "all in praise of Sberl^ ” whicb pi^ 
voked the Latin epigram which Mrs. TSurato -lraaiiatotoir^^ " 
tranaiaM very well 
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^hwAtm UAMjltm arwi, 

li lititun m Mk, aHM.*' 

**8ha WM th« loTttUait cMitim 1 emt wam,*^ he daekred. and 
yean aftorwacds oonteMed ihal the hanpiaak period of Us past 
life was the year in wUcb ha spent a whole e?aning with MoUy 
Aston. 

I have always snqpeotad that the Stella of his Odist on the 
Sfosons was Molly Aston. The poem is ehaiactaristie. We find 
hit oominon sense proof even against the tender passion. Con* 
trary to poetical preoedeni, there is no lovaenakuig in an BngHsh 
spnng. No dalliance for reasonable people in an east wind. On 
the contrary* as an nnhappy nctim “whom to beds of pain 
arthritic tyranny consignB/' he imploros Wisdom m the ab¬ 
stract — 

“ Hii fwelhng paMoos to compote 
Aad qutU ih^ rebels of the heart '* 

liCt us d«i the lo\er justice, no one can help uric acid, but he 
IS only Halting for the warm weather 

Jn midHuminer a far diffcicnt note is stiuck .— 

** Gome, Stollft, queen of all my heart, 

Come, horn to fill ita feet deeins. 

**l4ei me nhen nature ealle to reet 
And hluehing ekiee the morn foretell, 

Smk on the down of 6iel1a*e hreeei, 

And bid the weking world fervwell*'* 

Autumn (lof^s not iixil hia ardoui. but like a piudent tactician 
he hrinj^k up liik roseirea 

“The grape rraeainv 
My Riella with aew chartne ehall ffaw 
And oteiy liliee in nine ehall meet 


So in Hinter - 


** |jet lore hie wonted wiIm emplnj 
And o'er the eeaeon wine pmeaal ’* 

And above all we are implored to remember 

“ That Time bfeh dreary winter bringe”— 

ud the moral not fotgotten 

“Oaldi thw, oh ooloh <h« hroMhol hoar 
baptoM MFb UBOHBl« I* Am. 

Lite o abort waBoar, aiaa a Aoawr - 
Ba teaa. alaat boar aooa ba diaa.*' 

Notliiiif will peaaoaile ma that thaaa ara not the aeaaooa ot 
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that ftakoos year—"tte bappiaii period of his life/’ when ho 
qpent a whole ewiiDg wjl|lr*MbU]r Aston. 

Mrs. Thrale, with the coonge of her bsk, asked what Mrs 
Johnson thought of Molly Aston. “She was jealous, to be sure,” 
said he« “and teased me sometunea when I would let her, and 
one day, as a fortone-telUng gypsy passed us . . she made the 
wenoh look at my hand, but soon repented her cnnoaity—{or so 
said the indiaereet sybil—* Your heart la divided between a Betty 
and a Molly Betty loves you best, but you talm moat 
delight m Molly’s company When 1 turned about to 
laugh 1 saw m> wife was crymg—^pretty charmer, she had no 
reason 

And at ary rate Molly luained a naval ofhoer, but I iuncy 
Mrs. Johnson must have been more nervous of Molly than Mrs 
Vitzherbert, to whom Johnson turned for consolation, altlioiigh 
Miss Aston's succesaor had “the best understanding “ the l>octor 
had ever met with “m any human being.” 

What knowledge of the se\ Johnson shows m his epitaph upon 
her * How well one knows the t>pe ’ 

She died, and her husband felt at once afflicted and relia^ed 
One hardly needs to he told “Her beaiitv had more in it of 
majesty than attiaction, more of the digmt> of virtue than the 
vivacity of wit *' Not that Johnson liked foolish women “Hr>nie 
cunning men choose fools for their wives thinking to matiagi 
them, but they always fail . . . Depend upon it. no woman 
IS the worse for sense and knowledge ** F\eD his finsting i oiii- 
panion “should be one who could understand me and couM add 
something to the conversation”, hut there are lirinta “Sup¬ 
posing a wife to be of a studious oi argumentative turn it would 
be very troublesome. For in«>tance, if a woman should con- 
tmually dwell upon the Aiiau heresy/' and |K«rJia|>s Mi Fit/ 
herbert was one of those men “who in general is bi^tter pleasiHl 
when he has a gixid dinnei on his table than when his wife 
talks Greek * ” 

Next there cauie in virginal snccebsion Miss ITill Ikxitby, wIki 
looked after the children at Mrs Fitzfaerbert's death. Johnson 
says she somewhat disqualified herself for the duties of tins life 
by her perpetual aqurations after the pext Bui, none the less, 
he contended with Tjord Lyttelton for her favour. The peer 
gained the temporal advantage, but Johnson cnticised his poetry, 
so it may be said to have been a drawn battle; and we hear that 
at her death he was distracted with grief, and his fnonds about 
him had much ado to calm the violence of his emotion 

Johnson himself told Boswell that his first love was a Mrs. 
Careless, a clergyman’s widow. It dropped out of his mind 
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impeioaptibly, “bat she aaA 1 dudl always have a kuidnasa for 
esA otiSar." ia • 

Of her ha says again: “If I had monied her it might have 
been as hapi^ for her.” 

Like the man who disbelieved in ghosts because he had seen 
so many, his affections had been too often engaged for him to 
accept the theory of affinities in love. “One, and one only ” 
was no part of his lover's creed. And it was with reference to 
Mrs. Careless that he answered Boswell's “Pray, Sir, do yon 
not suppose that there are fifty women in the world with any 
one of whom a man may be as happy as with any one woman 
in particular? " “ Aye, Sir, fifty thousand! ” and adds a belief that 
marriage would in general be as happy as if they were idl made 
by the Tjord Chancellor upon considered judgment, without con- 
milting the parties concerned. 

In spite of fhis admirable theory, “hi«t own was a love match 
on both sides/' but though Johnson lost his heart he kept hia 
head. It appears “Mrs. Porter was a romantic w'oman and had 
got into her head that a woman of spirit should use her lover 
like a dog " So when they r<ide from tlie church, “at first she 
told me I Hide too fast and she could not keep up with me, and 
when T rode a little slower she passed me and complained I 
lagged behind.” 

This was the critical moment in Johnson’s married life. How 
ndmirablv if is met. “Tf it is commonly a weak man who 
marries for love,” he was not one of them. “I was not to be 
made the <(1ave of caprice, and T resolved to begin as T meant 
to end. T therefore pushed on briskly fill I was fairly out of 
her sight . . and 1 contrived that she should soon come up ^aith 
me. When she did I observed her to he in tears.” The victory 
was won and his married happiness placed on a firm basis. He 
was cruel only to ho kind : he remembered in his moment of trial 
that women “give great offence by a contemptuous spirit of non- 
compliance on petty occasions. The man calla his wife to walk 
with him in the shade; she feels n strange desire at that moment 
fo sit in the sun He offers to read her a play or ring her a song, 
and she calls in the children to disturb them or addresses him 
to seise that opportunity of settling the family account. Twenty 
such tricks vriil the futhfullesi wife in the world not refuse to 
play, and then looks astonished when the fellow fetches in a 
mistress.” 

As far as one can ascertain they were very happy together. 
Rhs would sweep hia houfMS, which annoyed him, and he did not 
always like her dinners; still, there were the makings of a 
sneeesafnl husband in one who said : “No money is better spent 
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4lnj» tAit is paid oat far do mo at i c ot ia tanMnn i- " a mM is plaaaad 
his wife is dreat ao mil as op^ ps<fls sad s irifa is pi b s s e d As 
is dnst**; but, as he poiata eat with adounlUs sansa: "Loss 
and sasRiass ate diflamt a t atas. 13ioae nbo ate to anflar Hm 
B vila togetbar and to anffar oltan fat the sake of ooa aaothar. 
aoan low that tendenieas cf look and that benevolaooe ot mind 
whieh aiew from ^ pattfaapsBon of onmingiod plossoM and 
exeasaiTe amnaament.’* Dhat thqr diapatad paapetnallp, aa be 
told ICaa ^nbrale. I think ia merely the literaiy emphans. One 
of thaw phiasw whieh w often mided the faithfol Aoat Uteiaiy 
houadxdda. 

He always impreaaw on thow contemplating matrimony: 
"Now yon ate going to many do not expect more from life than 
life will afford. Ton may often find yooraelf out of hnmonr and 
y«m may often think yoor wife not atndkna enongh to pleaw you. 
and yet yon may have teaami enough to ocmaider yourwif ae upon 
tile whda very happly matried." 

Ftaetkal always, as be liked women for what they are, w he 
toleratad marriage beeanw he entered into it with hia eyes open. 
He had no illusions. "It ia w for from being natural for a man 
and woman to live in a state of murriage, that we find all the 
motives whioh they have for remaining in that connection and 
the reatrMnts whieh eivilued society imposes to prevent aepara* 
tion, ate hardly auflfeient to keep them together ” 

Still, bis view is: "Even ill-asaorted marriages were prefer* 
able to eheerlem celibacy," for, aa he pointa out elwwhere: 
"Marriage has many pains, but oelilNK^ no plaasarw ” And w, 
touching men, "Marriage is the best state for man in general, 
and every man is a worse man in propor t ion ae he is unfit for 
the married state." On'the duties of married life he in eom- 
mendobly aoond. Excuaw for infidelity are "miaerable stuff”: 
the erring wEe is what Ae is, and there Is an end of it "To the 
oontract of marriage, herides the man and the wife, there is a 
third party, Soeiety, and, E it he ooneidered as a vow, God, and 
therefore it cannot he diewlved bv their eoneent alone Laws 
are not made for partienlar eases, but for men in general " 

Apart feom the religions aep^, a woman who breaks her 
marriage vows is mnoh more criminal than a man who does. 

His admitAle eommon senw points out: "Confusion of pso> 
geny is the essenoe of the dfenoe. A man, to be sore, is criminal 
in the eight of God, but be does not do his wife a material injmy 
E he dow not insult her. If, for instance, from mere wantonnew 
of ai^etite he steals privately to her ohambeMnaid. Bir, a wife 
ought not greatly to'resent this. I would not reeave home a 
daqghter wto bad ran away from her husband on that aooonnt" 
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On the qaestton o( beauty he » eondnihre: it ie a wj 

foolidi leeelution to leiolte not marry a pre tty umnwn. 
]teiity ie of itnelf very estimable. No, Sir, 1 mold prefer a 
pretty woman unless there are objectionB to her. A pretty 
womaii may be foolish, a pretty woman may be wicked, a pretty 
woman may not like me. But there is no such danger in 
managing a pretty woman as is apprehended. She will not be 
persecute if she does not invite persecution. A pretty woman, if 
she has a mind to be wicked, can find a readier way than another, 
and that ia all.** v 

About Mrs. Johnaon there is a great conflict of evidence: 
Macaulay deacribea her as a “short, fat, coarse woman, painted 
half an inch thick, dreswd in gandy colours, and fond of exhibit¬ 
ing provincial airs and graces.” 

Yet Mrs Thnde—and one may surely trust a woman to be 
impartial in her critictsm of a friend's wife—says a picture die 
saw of her at liichfidd was very pretty and that her daughter pro¬ 
nounced it very like. A contemporary describes her as still hand¬ 
some at the time of her second marriage, a ladv of great sensi¬ 
bility and worth, and so handsome that his aasmates in letters 
and wit (with donbtful tact one would have thought) were often 
very pleasant with him on the strange disparity which in this 
respect subsisted between husband and wife 

There is a coloured print dated 1768 in a collection of the 
correspondence of Ramnel Bicbardson, edited by Anne Letitia 
Barbauld, of the Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells, in which T)r. 
Johnaon and his wife appear. The lady certainly makes a 
handsome figure. 

Her detractors assert that this is another Mrs Johnson, the 
uifc of a local doctor of the period, but T believe the balance 
of testimony is against them. 

She must have been what is known as a good sort, because 
the £800 she brought Johnson as a fortune he lost in the school. 
They were reduced to the greatest inmiiiy, and she never seems 
to have reproached him with the fact, and the best tribute to her 
memory la hia grief at her loss. We all remember how he could 
only work after her death in one^room in the house, because it 
was the only one die had never used Those who laugh at the 
idea of a love-matdi ahould remember, of his four qualifications 
for a wife, the first, virtue^ was hers undoubtedly. Monty she 
had, the last. There is evidence of her irA. and, if the above 
extracts are correct, ahe had some claims to the third— heauiy. 

On her tombstone his epitaph includes “formoaa,” and although 
we know “in lapidary inscriptions a roan is not on hia oath," T 
think the balance of evidence is cn the decorative aide. 
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Her view of Johnam wm that he was the moat aaneible torn 
she era* met. Johneon’ik Matment of her waa kindnen itadf, 
80 kiiid that HawkinB could only explain it by the theory that, 
if “not diaaembled, it waa a leaaon he learnt by rote, and that 
when he practised it he knew not where to atop, till he became 
ndicubua.” But then we know what Hawkina was. In a eon- 
troveray with an olH friend he made devastating use of the 
accident that his opjwnent had a red-haired parlonr-maid, and a 
man who is capable of that is capable of an^hing, and it is an 
admitted fact that he never saw Mrs. Johnson. Hawkina even 
insinuates that there was a separation between them at the time 
of Johnson’s association with Ravage. An idea which prob¬ 
ably arose from the fact that owing to poverty Johnson was 
unable temporarily to keep house, and Mrs Johnson was har¬ 
boured by a friend in lodgings near the Tower. 

Boswell, it is tnie, suggests that Johnson's conduct, after he 
came to Ijondon and met Riivage, was not as celibate as it had 
been and subsequently was lh)Rwe]l, however, seems to have 
attached undue importance to Johnson's expressions of lemorse 
and apprehonsinn on the approach of death. 

Johnson had a meticnlons conscience always, and, unduly 
severe on himself, was in his moods of melancholy inclined to 
be morbid in his retrospection. 

His wide tolerance and human symiiathy inclined h'im to com¬ 
pany of all sorts. His friendship with Bet T*Iint, “generally 
slut and dmnkard, occasionBlly whore and thief,*' could easily 
be misunderstood. 

Johnson's attitude towards women of the town was one of the 
most interesting phases of his attitude towards the sex. They 
interested him; be would take them to taverns and hear their 
stories, and, one may be sure, helped them when he could on 
their way, and tried to make the crooked way straighter. What 
a splendid instance of bis fearless generosity is the story of his 
picking up the half-naked and apparently dying woman in Fleet 
Street and carrying her borne. When excellent reasons wore 
giv^D him far turning her out, how fine his answer ; “That may 
be as much her misfortune ^ her fault; 1 am determined to 
give her the chance of a reformation." As Goldsmith said, “the 
fact of being miserable was enough to ensure the protection of 
Dr. Johnson." 

How he kept his word and with what success is known to all 
students of his life. 

The appeal of these women was feminine and not professional. 
To this indefatigable student of his fellow-creatures none were 
alien. A rake only in the sense of a sifter of human waste. We 
know what he said himself, and he was no hypocrite. 
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**No, Sir, we nayer proceeded to the magnum opus. On the 
ocmtrary, 1 have been rather diflcoSbvted and ehodced by the 
replies of these giddy wenehes than flattered or diverted by their 
trida.” 

Johnson was human; we know the silk stockings and white 
bosoms of the actresses in Garrick’s green-room “excited his 
amorous propensities/' but one thinks not in that way. Have 
we not on redbrd his famous manifesto of the affections: “Sir, 
if 1 had an aimcur, it should be with a countess. It would fire 
the imagination.” 

Popular as Johnson was, and attractive as his persondity 
appears in its various settings, nowhere does he appear to uadi 
advantage as m the pages of Panny Burney and Mrs. Thrale. 

The contest was over, the battle won. His character not 
merely survived the severest of all tests, success, but emerged 
mellowed by its autumn sun. 

Ill the daughter of las old friend, Dr. Burney, he surprised to 
hiB dehght an intellectual equal, and in the sunny humour of 
Mrs. Thrale he found an ever sympathetic companion. Like all 
men who like women, theur company brought out the best that 
was in him. The rjvalr>’ of sex was absent, he could afford to 
be mercihil. The struggle for victory was no longer essential. 

i am not sure that we do not get the real man better in Fanny 
Burne}*K Memoirs even than in Bobwell. The picture is cer¬ 
tainly nu»re agreeable. His good humour and gaiety light up 
her pages. 

“Now for this morning'b breakfast!” 

“Dr. Johnson, as usual, came last mto the library (what a 
pleasant touch): he was in high s]ii];itfi and lull of mirth and 
bport." 

Hho einpliubiseb Ins “hive of s<K*ial converse that nobody, with¬ 
out living under the same roof with him, would 

.\gain: “Dr. Johnson come home to dinner. In the evening 
he was as lively and full of wit and sport as 1 have ever seen 
him”; so full of sport that we know on one occasion he was “so 
facetious that he challenged Mr. Thrale to got drunk.” When 
Miss Burney reproached him wdth not speaking to her, his retort 
was eminently practical: My dear,* he cried, taking both my 
liands, * ] was not sure of you. 1 am so near-sighted and I appre¬ 
hended making some mistake.* Then drawing me unexpectedly 
towards him he actually kissed me.” 

Mrs. Thrale laughed and said she could go for a walk if site 
did not fear for Miss Burney's reputation if left alone with the 
Doctor. 

*'Wfaen someone mentioned Mrs. Montagu, Dr. Johnson began 
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:il» Bee-Mw with a oouhteoaim iswia^ 

and altar enjojiog it Bom tSne iH: ttl«ioe» he saddeidy aod. wii^ ' 
giMit aaimation turned to me and oried: 

: Down uriith her, Burney 1 Diown with her i ^are her not I ' 

attadr her, fight her, and down with her at once. You are a 
ruing wit and she at the tojg, and when' I was begimuiig the 
. world and was nothing and nobody, the joy of my life waa to 
gibe at all the established wits, and then eveifme hwed ta 
Hdlo me on; but there is no game now, ev^body would be glad 
to see me oonquored; but then, when 1 was new, to vanquish the 
great ones was all the delight of my poor little soul; go at her, 
Burney, ai her^ and down with her.’ ” . 

We hear how interested he is in women’s dress, and how 
severe cn poor Miss Browne’s taste. All trivial enough, but 
what an agreeable picture these trifles make of the greatest 
{deasure life affords, congenial intimacy. We are indined to 
agree with Mr. Muagrave, ”an Irish gentleman of fortune and 
member of the Irish Parliament,” but who owes his immortality 
to Miss Burney’s friendship rather than those distinctions—^tbat 
. no one but a fool or a rogue had any need to be .afraid of Dr. 
Johnson., 

At any rate, at the Thrales’ house at .Streatham the hostess, 
in Miss Burney's words, was all good humour, sprits, sense and 
* agreeability. We are told her anecdotes are untrustworthy, but 
what excellent reading they are and how frankly written. It is 
true she complains of his becoming tiresome after Mr. Thrale's 
death, but this was written when she had married Piozzi, and 
the subsequent quarrel which was not of ber making . 

The marriage annoyed^ Johnson, and annoyed him beyond 
reason and without reason. Nothing can justify the letter he 
wrote to her on hearing the fatal news. 

Mrs. Thrale had a jierfect right to marry whom she will^.* 
Ill-natured people said Johnson wanted to marry hki himself. I 
do not believe it; there is strong evidence to the contrary, but ' 
he had a sincere regard and admiration for Thrale and resented 
tile fiddler, and was sufficiently human to feel the annoyance 
common to all men who see a woman they like many 
else, even if they have no desire to do so themselves. As he 
says somewhere:— 

”1 do not see, Sir, that it is reasonable for a man to be angry 
at another whom a woman has preferred to him, but angry he 
is, and he is loth to be angry at himself.” I could Wish he had 
confined his anger to Piozzi. For once Dr. Johnson was un¬ 
generous in his treatment of a woman, and a woman to whom 
bis debt was great. 
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Vaany Butoey leminda ub how catholic his taste was; but for 
her we might not have heard of a lahy jailed Laurinda, who wrote 
waea and stole tanutnre, but “was a lady who bad high notbns 
of honour,’* and Hortensia, who walked up and down the Park 
repeating Virgil. 

Mte. Williams who kept house for him has been somewhat 
hardily treated by Boswell, who was, 1 soqiect, jedous of her. 
]>r. Perqy says, so far from being a cxinstent source of disquiet 
and vezatioa to him, although she was totally blind for the last 
thnrty years of her life, her mind was so cultivated and her oon- 
veraation ao agreeable, that die much enlivened and diverted his 
solitary hours. 

Her claim upon him was her infirmity and the friendship of 
his wife. She seems to have kept his house wdl, and one cannot 
blame her for disliking Bet Flint, especially when she brought 
a lady friend to call. 

1 fancy Mrs. Demoulins was rather trying; she had the chief 
management of the kitchen and quarrelled with Mrs. Williams. 
“They quarrelled incessantly, but as they were both of occasional 
service to each other and had no other place to go to, their 
animosity was not centrifugal.” 

How admirably humorous is the use of centrifugal. There is 
no better instance of one of Johnson’s best weapons, a sense of 
comicaUty in words—not even the woman who was “funda- 
iiientally sensible.” 

Her father had been one of Johnson's earliest friends at Lich¬ 
field, and having lost his money, the daughter naturally drifted 
to Gough Square. 

Perhaps cooking joints with stnn|t upset her temper. We 
know ])r. Johnson had some thought of buying a jack, 
“because a jack is some credit to a house,” but it never came to 
anythmg. 

There was a mysterious lady called Poll, whom Dr. Johnson 
liked very well at first, but who would not do on a nearer examina¬ 
tion. Neither Johnson nor Mrs. Williams could remember how 
she came to join them, and arrived at the conclusion they could 
spare her very well. 

It apiHiars “Poll was a stupid slut. ] had some hopes of her 
at first, but wlien 1 talked to her tightly and closely, I could 
make nothing of her. Hbe was wiggle-waggle, and T could never 
persuade her to be categorical.” 

One cannot help wondering with Miw. Thrale how all these 
vagabonds managed to get at Dr. Johnson. 

His explanation was: “Oh, the dear creatures, I cannot but 
be glad to see them.” Theie was nothing smug about him. 
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Theu vagabond^e was ibeir ohann. But Mm. WiUiama waa 
always on a differaat plaa^.^ 

To Mms BeynoUa Johnson wntea upon Mia^ Williams* death . 
“To my other affliotionB is added solitude. Mrs. Williams, a ( 
companion of thirty yeais, is gone ” 

£b speaks of her as a very great woman, and much lamented 
her loss It tame whoa he could ill spare her, just before the 
end It was surely httmg that the last consdous act of a life 
^hieh had meant so much to so man> women should have been 
an act of Lmdnesb to another 

We read' “On Monday, the 13th of December, the da> on 
uhich h«‘ died, a Miss Monis, daughter to a paiticular fnend of 
hia, called and said to Francis that die begged to be permitted 
to see the Doctor, that she nought earnestly lequest him to give 
hei hia bleaaing ’* 

Francis ^ent into hib loom, followed by the young lady, and 
delivered the mebsage 

The Doctor turned m bed and said “(rod bless }oii, my dear “ 
These were the last words he spoke, as kindly as the life thc\ 
closed. H C Bihon 


a)\ST4NTlNE \M) HFA’RV VIII 
To thi hditor of lui Iokimoiiili liivnw 
Sir,— Ml friend Mr W b Lilly is inudi pu/zltd b\ a ptifcctlv 
.ICCurate leinatk of mine that, Like uui Il«my \ 111 Coiistaniiiu 
made himself the offieial head of the nrw t'hiuch If Ik will nail 
tile twentieth chapter of Gibbon Mr Jally will hiui the Milutum oi 
ilie ui\Kttfr\ Vs Gibbon stiys (onstoiitmt and * tin <iii]M4roiH 
still coutinuid to exercise a supicmo jiuisfliiiiun o\cr Uk* cccUm 
astual 01 del, and the 8i\t(?Vnth hook of the Thccxiosian lodt repri- 
sents, undei a variety of titles the authority whicli th(\ assumed 
m the government of the Catholic ChiWoh '* 

1 did not m that Constantine claimW all oi Htiiii h purogatiicH 
ur did everythmg that Henry did inr lustanci, he did not many 
bix wiveb If w Lilly sies a chance of ha\mg aiinUier dig at the 
Church of England I can asbure hfm iliat 1 uni the labt person who 
has any soil to attempt its d< fence 

1 am, Bir, eU , 

Bath FBBfir.Kic Harrison 


The EAtor of this Revtevo does not undertake to return any 
tnaniucripU; norm any caee can he do eo unleu ettAw stamps 
or a stamped envelope be sent to cover the cost of postage 

It ts advisable that arUdes sent to the Editor should he t ffve* 
umUen. 


The sending of a proof ts nqjguarantee of the acceptance of an 
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OJN THE KOAH TO iiUlN. 

Thl pubitiun oi the counuy ib \eiy ht*iiouH. I'uliticai uuiebt and 
euunomic Uoub^s threaten it on eveiy bide. Puhtics and 
ecuiioiuicb go hand in hand. Poliiicdl cou\ulbiou8 and dieasteiB 
spiing irequeutly iiom econuiuic caubeb. The econoiuic founda- 
tionb of Great Britain are lapidiy being uuderiiiiued. Let ub 
tbereloio btudy the economic pobitiou \Mtli paiticular care. 

Tor decadeb mibguidcd men have piedched the clabb v\ai up and 
the idud They hd\e told the British workeib that capital 
and tlie cdpitdlibtb ^veiu their woist eneinicb. The> have taught 
them thdt the uoikeib could beneht themseheb mobi by turning 
the lapitdlibtb by stiikeb and by deliberate blaikiug, by producing 
as little UH possible lor the highebt wage obtaiiidble. These men 
have done then best to bow bUhpicion and hatred bet^veen tin 
emp 'Verb and the employed, to imiiede the intioduction of labour- 
sd\ing maehnien and devices, to aricbt ecoiiomiL [aogiebb, and to 
iiullily all the benefits which bpiing fiom the improved methodb 
oi puKluctioii, distnhutiun and exchange v\hich have recently 
hi^ >11 discoveicd \ nl(»itunately these loaderb have buct ceded only 
«)o well ill their teaching In the past Gieat Britain was the 
iichcht nation in the world She became the foremost indiistnal 
nation at the time when she maiched in the van of piogies^; when, 
hy means of the hcbt labour saving machiuer>. Englibhmen pio- 
diiced far tnoie tlian the citizens oi any other country. Things 
have alteied since then. The war has hbovvn even to the hhndebt 
that England has fallen from her high obtate It has demon- 
btrated the hackwanlnebs of the i^iitibh indiistneB if compared 
with those' of (leruiany and of the Tnitcd States. 

Great Britain has lobt her indiibtiial (mrainoiiiitcy not so much 
owdng to naliital causeb ns to the action of men The I'uited 
Rtaieh have overuken England in the race for MiccebS, not hec*ause 
of their great iiatnial resonrees -those of flic British Empire are 
probably larger than those of the rnifed States but IxTaiibe the 
American workers produce as mu(>h as pobsihle with the most 
modem processes, while the British woikers have bei'ome hostile 
to progress and to efficient production, and endeavour to produce 
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as little as 2 K) 8 Bible. A few decades ago, when England was the 
workshop of the world, the average industrial vrorker in Great 
Britain pixHluced probably as much as three American workers. 
Now the average Aiiierican worker prodiices al)Oui as much us 
do three Englishmen. That niny be seen by coiiii>aring industrial 
<mtpiit in Great Britain and the I’nitwl Htates by means of the 
('t'n^iises of Ihroduction. The fact that the United States are 
rapidly lorging ahead while Great Britain is standing still is 
eloquently attested by the following remarkable figiires:— 
Frodvcteon of Rtlll. 

In tlip I'liitiHl Kinsilom. In the SUlc« 
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Not \ory long ago Gieat Britain produced more steel than all 
the other nations of the world cniiibined. Now the United Ktafen 
alone produce almost li\o times as luucli steel as the I nited 
Kingdom. l>uniig the war England made an unheard-of effort in 
steel production. Jn con*<»ijuonce. the output has been increased 
b\ Ions, whu-h js u record, but during the same time 

American steel pioduetiun has grown by 13,<MM>,(K.K) tons if we 
cMinqiare 1015 with lOlft, and h\ tons if we coiii[iare 

Bill with Iblh. Industrial^, Knglnml is iripidU sinking to a 
)H>Mtion of jrisigniticanee, if conqxned with the Vniit'd States, for 
the steel jKisitioii is repioM'iitiitive ot the |)<>sition of other indus- 
iries a-' v\ell. 

The iiieredihie of all tlu* American iiiilu'^frios is iliie 

tf) a ver\ high and (‘om^fniitlx increasing »»ut|uit jx*r man, winch 
comjmre«( with a stagnant, or i\«'n a dei'lining, <ait]>ut pel worker 
in Great Biitain. The following figures are onimoiis, and the> 
are, iinfortiniately, cliaracteri<-ti( of the industrial {xisition in 
general in fSreat Britain and in the Uinti-d States :— 

('(ML Pi:ODi'(Tio\ lilt 'Nimc UK WoichiII Impumip. 

In the I'liitcd Kingdom. In the I'liitod Statoe. 

Averagf. Toiib. 1 one. 

ISHO IKOO . :il2.4«)0 

ifVKi luno ... ... .. m 

laoa 1010 . 276 . rm 

1018 . . 22fi.770 

]n coal-mining, as in^ the nianufueiiiring industries, one 

American produces as much as three Englishmen. Nominally, 
the United Sfc'itcs have twice us much iiiaii-]iower us Great Britain. 
Ifowevor, if we allow for industrial efficiency, tlie cfTwfive man- 
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liower of ilie United StaieB ib six times as groat as that of the 
United Kingdom, and this pro£)odion in favour of the United 
Stutes is constantly growing. The i^grossivc increase of output 
jier man in tho United States Gomi^i^es with an equally j)to- 
gressivc decline in the United Kingdom not only in coal, but in 
other industries as well. While the American miners are engaged 
in making coal cheap and plentiful for the bonciit of the nation 
as a whole, the British miners arc striving to make it scarce and 
dear for their own benefit. Yet they complain about the rapacity 
and tho exactions of tlic cajatalists, of the owners of coal royalties 
and of the owners of coal iiiines. Ilow unreasonable and how 
unjustified their eouiplaints are may be st'cn by the following 
oiiicial figures which weie placed before the House of Commons 
on July LMst, 1919 


I'ltosiiiTiM Cost or Kvjsim. l'rj,iNN),4 HM» Tons or lOAi.. 


J.abiiur. 

X*21U,'250,tMl0 

Tinilicr and shtros . 


4Mlicr wist** .. . . ...... 

is.noo^HXi 

K'lyiiUies 

S.iMXi.tKH) 

tiiviieis* priifito . 

t riiii|M iiMitmii III (luiiii-. ini wtiikiiig, iindei the 
iiiNtnietKin^ of the t'ciutrilhr fd ('<*81 Mim<s, 

r2,.it)(»,ooo 

iiiiiics mlitch VI mild ii *t otlersis* he vvurkid 

a,IHl0,IKN1 

( OHt nf (i»al Mines 1 icpartiis'ut ... 

l,(MI0,niN) 

Mai gin fiir i iiii*rg*‘iieies . 

l,0atl.fNNI 

£2N1 .*230,000 


The ol the eapitulihts is eMileiitl} quite insignificant. 

As Diilish iiiilustr\ and eoiiiiiierce dejiend absolutely on coal 
as u m<iti\e |M)wer, tlie consequences of the attitude and £)olicy 
ol lYu‘ (HKil-iiiiners are most serious. They are doubly serious, as 
the workers in other industries also follow the jHilicy of making 
the goisis they ]>nHluco si'aree and dear. Sir Auckland Geddes 
stated 111 the iloiiH' of C'ommons on July 14th, 1919:— 

" Ituils in Utitaiu ls>for«' the li^e in 'Mai I'lC lur tin, after the ri'«c 
£17 1(1 h. a t4in, ami iii tlu I iiitcJ States to.day XIU a t<*n. Ship plates 
XI7 ITh a t(iii before the ri'<e in enal, £IV prc^iahle new price, American 
price XH. Crown hors £:!i ii tun hefure the rise in c<ial. £22 10^. probable 
new price, American price X‘ll !•%. l*ig mtu, i'le^ eland No. 8 Foundry, 
iM'forc the rise £H, after it £0, and No. 2 ritt<>hiirg £0. Thi'wc figuri<a piuat, 
I tliink, make e\er.\one in this lloiis,* and ever\(ine in the country rcaliap 
how grave js the crisis with vvhicli ue are fac*od, Waiisc me live by our 
CA}K>ris. We live h> nothing else, and our expfirt trade is gravely threatened 
by this jHWttitm mhich has ari^'n." 

By their jyiliey of high wages and of gn^ntly restricted oufput 
the British conl-miners and other work«*rs as well an' rapidly 
destniying the c'otn|Kditive |aiwer of the industries whereby they 
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live and thereby the induatriee themaelveB. In the Bulletin lor 
July, 1019, of the National Cjty Bank of New York, the foremoet 
bank of the United States, Ve read:— 

outiook for Ameriona produoto. particularly pig iron, m foreign 
marketa is very good as Bniibh costs are very high. One good symptom of 
reviving industry is an increabing demand for coal. The largo pmdtioors 
... are shipping oonsiderable amounts to South .tmerican and Mediterranean 
ports and ezpeot to retain thir foreign business." 

The Americans are rapidly picking up the trade which the 
Bntish workers are destroying, and it may be lost to the British 
industries for ever. 

While the British v^orkers fight e\ery innovation in industrial 
production, the American workers strive to increase their effi¬ 
ciency and their output by every means in their power. Not only 
the employers, but also the employed insist upon the introduction 
of the most scientific methods whereby output can be increased 
indefinitely. According to the American journal Snence, the 
American Federation of Labour passed, in July. 1019, the follow¬ 
ing most interesting resolution, of which it sent cople^ to President 
Wilson, the President ot the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Bepresentatives:— 

"Whenas scientific rc>eareh and the irchmcal apphrutiiiu of the osiilt. 
of rwearch frmt a fuudamtntal upiu tihieh the (le\f lnpiiunt of out 
mdu*.tries, manufactunng, agrioiiltuio, mining, and otliei*. inu«t re«*t: and 
“Whereas the pMductiiity of industry greatly meieaMfl |i\ the toclimeal 
application of the results of ^cKutifie reMandi in physK flu inistry, biolog\, 
and geology, lu eugiiuenng and agiieultiiK, and in thr iilutid sriiric« •«. and 
the health anrl tiell bting not onh of the \\itrk(i<« but «f tlu nbolt population 
as well, are dopi^dent upon ad^anfes in iiitdifiuV and oanitation >.0 that the 
value of sciPDtifie advancement to il.i wtlfan of the nation i-> manv time 
greater than the co>t of the nfeo^'>Rr\ rf*.€aii li and 
“Whereas the increased pnatueti^ity of mdu'^try resulting fnin *>eifniilir 
research is a most potent factfir in tin* e\oi-mereasing stiiiggle of the uurkei-^ 
to raivc their standard of living, and the iniiK>rtaiiee of this factor must 
steadily increase sincr then is a limit bi\\ond nlneh tin average standsnl 
of living of the v^hole population rannot pn>gre>.s by tho usual inetliods of 
readjustment, vihirh limit can be raised only by reseandi and tho iitiliHation 
of the results of research in indu«tr%; and 
“Whereas there are numerriii'^ important and pi< swing probloniH of adminis¬ 
tration and regulation now faced h\ Federal. Rtate, and hical Governments, 
the wise solution of which depends upon hcifutifie and technical research; 
and 

* Whereas the war has brought home to all tlie nations engaged in it the 
overwhelming importance of hcienre and teelmology in national welfare, 
whelfaur in war or in peace, and not only is private initiative attemptlDg to 
otgoniu far readying research in these fields on a national scale, but in several 
eoimtriei governmental participation and support of such undertakings are 
already active; therefoie be it 

“ llosolvi*d by the American Federation of Tjaboiir in convention assembled 
that a broad progrunme of scientific and technical researoh is of major 
importanoe to the naticjoal welfare, and should be fostered in overy way by 
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thn FedorAl OovenmoDt, and that the artivitiM of tha OovminMiit IMf in 
aiich Toaeareh should bn ad<>qiiate]y and geneioual3P supported in order that 
the work may be greatly strcoigthencMl and eftanded.” 

JjAtely the United States have introduced uiiiveraa) and oom- 
pulaory temperance by appropriate legislation. They have done 
so chiefly in order 1o increaae the productive efiicieucy of the 
nation. Aided by science and temperance, American pi^uction 
ia bound to increase at an ever more rapid-rate, leaving Great 
Britain further and further behind, imleas a complete change 
should take place in the attitude of Britibh labour. 

The British industries and British trade are threatened not 
only by the extraordinary efficiency of very highly paid Americao 
labour, but also by the great and rapidly growing ability of low- 
wage Japanese lalmiir. According to a statement w'hieh was pub¬ 
lished by the Board of Trade Labour Gazette in July, 1919, the 
following average wages were paid in an engineering works at 


Vokoliatna in 1918 :— 

Per hoar 

Pattt*m makers. ordmai\ 3|d. 

„ „ best men fffd. 

Cikipintert ordinal s 3|d. 

best men ft^d. 

M<iiiUlers, onlinars 4d. 

„ Is^st men 3|d. 

Ma<1iinisU ami ordinarx . 8fd. 

M M best nun 5|d. 

H iler niakriM. ordinary 3|d. 

., ,, best men S^d. 

UlBeksiiiitb««. ordinary . id 

best men Bfd 


IT(i\\ w'ill the British industries be able to conifiete in the future 
with tlie industries of other nations^ To the dangerous com¬ 
petition of the rnited States and Japan will be joined that of 
t'icnnanv That country can pay the huge indemnity imposed 
it onlv in the form <»f exports The temia of the Peace 
compel OfTmany to develop her export trade to the utmost. 
Besides, she must do so in order to he able to import the foreign 
raw materials and food which she requires Her exports will to 
some extent he promoted by the great depreciation in the German 
currenov The outlook for the British industries is exceedingly 
gloomy 

Great Britain owed her industrial succesa of the past to the 
fact that by means of the best labour-saving machinery she pro¬ 
duced more cheaply than other nations By greater cheapness 
she dominated the export trade of the world If Britiah goods 
should continue to he far more expensive than American goods of 
identical quality, although the latter are produced by far more 
^ highly remunerative labour, the Britiah expoita whereby the 
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men have been enabled to spend more than they earned by the 
complacency of the Government which has provided for their 
wants by two means, b^” creating a superalrandance of paper 
money and by taxing the owners of property for the supposed 
benefit of the workers. According to the official reinms, the 
currency notes alone have increased in volume as follows since 
the beginning of the war:— 


OURBENCT NOTRS ISSFED. 


20 1914 

80 Df^pniber, 1014 
80 June 1015 ... 
31 DecentlHsr. 1915 
28 Juno, 1910 .. 
27 IV-Pinlier. 1910 
27 Juno, 1917 . 

20 DecenilM^r, 1917 
26 Juno, 191H ... 

31 T>oooiiibpr. 1918 
25 June, 1919 


£ 

2i,5:)ri,005 
88,478,164 
46,670,801 
103,126,099 
122.099,278 
i:i0.144.177 
101.673,070 
212,782,296 
262,912,444 
328.240.601 
342,809,770 


The note i^siio of the liank of England has trebled during the 
same time. 

Against the gigantic amount of currency notes there exists a 
cover of only i*2R,500,00f) in coin and bullion, an amount wliicli 
has remained unaltered for a long time, notwithstanding the 
gigantic increase of the notes which it is siipposc^l to secure. The 
vast demands of the workers for inereaw'd wages have been jmi- 
vided for in the first instance by causing a colossal inflation of 
the cnrrency, which, of course, depreciates the value of money and 
leads to a corres|)onding increase in the prices of goods. This 
artificial inflation cannot continue for any length of tinic. Wealth 
cannot be pnKlnced by printing bits of |>a|)er. Tlie inflation of 
the currency must in the end lead to a crisis and a crash. That 
is the lesson of all history. 

During the war and during the months folloTving it the nation 
spent considerably more than it earned. Tt imfE)rterf far more 
than it exported in goods and it paid for the differenee, fmrtly by 
selling a large part of its foreign investments, partly by con¬ 
tracting debts abroad, which of course have to be paid. In other 
words, the nation paid its way partly by living upon its capital 
and )>art1y by living n|)on T.O.U.s issued by the Oovemment and 
acc*epted by foreign nations, especially by the Fnited States, in 
the expectation that these would eventually lie honoured. Mean¬ 
while the gigantic demands made upon the nation, largely for 
imying the workers, were met by imposing heavier and ever 
heavier taxes upon the owners of property. Many of these have 
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been ruined in ooneequence of the doable burden of vaatly inr 
creased taxation and the greatly diminished purchasing power 
of the remaining part of their income.^ 

The position is a thoroughly unhealthy one, and it cannot last. 
There is a limit to the taxation of capital and income, and when 
that limit has been overstepped the impoverishment of the nation 
begins and the sufferings consequent upon the reduction and 
(tartial destruction of capital fall not only upon the rich and the 
well-to-do, but upon all alike, for a large and increasing capital 
is absolutely necessary for the development and continued pros- 
|)erity of the industries whereby the people live. Unfortunately 
the misguided workers, who have become prosperous by the im- 
|K)verislinient of a large and deserving class, demand more and 
more loudly that the ffnancial difficulties of the nation should be 
met not by increased j>roduction, but by tlje taxation of the rich, 
or even by the confiscation of their property. The highly-paid 
miners, while refusing to pay income tax, demand the coiiffscatioii 
of the mines and mineral rightb, and their example is infecting 
the workers in other indubtries. Some of the leaders are straight¬ 
forward enough to demand the oontiscation of all the means of 
|m»ciiiction, distrihutioii and exchange in aecordaiico with the 
S(M laiist teaching. This ^lolicy is frequently called the 
Natioiiuiibation " 4>f indiihtry. Others disguise the ]X)licy of con- 
iihcation under the name of “a levy on capital.'* Meanwhile, the 
income tax, super tux, death duties and succession duties have 
heconie frankly confiscatory. Unfortunately the (lolicy of the 
organised workers, who have fallen under the influence of Socialist 
ugitutois, of outsiders who are bent u|)on destruction and re\olu- 
tion, lb couiiteiiancfHl to some extent by the Oovemmeut. The 
highly-imid workerb wIh> live in luxury, largely uih>d the capital 
and earnings of the hard-working middle class, ate officially 
treated as if they wc^re puu|)ers from whom nothing may be 
dt*nianfled. hut who inubt 1 h* siibhidised in every ixinceivable way. 
The ovorfiaid workers are receiving subsidies from the Btate in 
the form of wages biipplemented by State grants, in the form of 
biib.sidibed bread and hiibsidiaed fares, in the form of rent snb- 
Hidies, etc., and they are given unemployment doles which in many 
eases exceed their normal wages. 

Having tasted the sweets of Btate Bubsidiea, the workers 
demand constantly increasing benefits, and their attitude towards 
State and nation is becoming more and more menacing. At every 
opportunity they endeavour to bring the economic life of the 
nation to a staiidatill, and strikes for econondic reasons have been 
followed by political strikea and by political strike threats. At 
every* opportunity labour organisations presume to dictate the 
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poUqy of the QoTenuaent by meuia of ultunatums. They en^ 
deevour to soperaede the organiiied and orderly guvermiient of the 
c»iintry and threaten the cjitkm with ruin unless their demands 
are granted. By “indnstrial direct action” they wish to force 
the nation to carry out their will in matters of foreign and 
domestic policy, and the revolutionary aims of the leaders aro 
clearly shown by orgamsed attempts to destroy the discipline in 
the Army and Navy and in the Police. The nation is heading not 
only towards bankruptcy, but towards revolution. Sir Alfred 
Bo^, the Chairman of the Cunard Go., said in an impressive 
speech at the gemural meeting on July 28rd, 1919 :— 

**It is iiseli^ss to disguise the fact that the uational positiou i'* sufBeiontly 
serious to shako the confidence of the tnost optiniistic. If traile and enin> 
moreo had been released from control at the beginning of the .year, and if 
eorapetitiem and the law of siipp1^\ and demand had been given full pla>, so 
should no doubt hove had «<orious difficulties for a time and some alanning 
finctuations in prices, imt 1 believe that i>.\ this date me shmilil already have 
gut over the worst. The trade of the coiiii1r\ would have hatl the chance 
at any rote of reoonstructian on the firm basi<« of facts Instead of that we 
have preferred to ocoitinue to live in a land ot dreams. 

‘*Wiih our iincmploj^iiient artifieittl wages. MilMidised k»af. railways 

and coal, ami inflated riirri<i]c\, we appear tn in heading Ktraiglil for nati'dial 
bankruptcy. The plain fa«-t e- that the iMiuiilf\ io'iint paving its wa^, iu»i 
anything like it. The great vdIuiik nf iiii|Nirls. which niaiiitoaii freights at 
liie present artificial level, are not being [^aid for by the g«ioclH wo can export 
or the services we can reniler in return. ^ large i>n>purtioii of ihi'we imports 
are binipb being supplied on endii. Now. if a rtihtonier who has done gcsal 
biisinesH with in tin pa«<t geU into financial tioiilde and nct'ds help In 
get g<>ing <»n a bound fjoting again, >ou axe wilting tu lend him money if you 
see that he is * putting las hack ' into his hiiMnobb—trying to increase ppiduc- 
tion and cutting out all waiite in expenditure. But you will md lend him 
another penny if you In nr he U on his way to Monte Cat lot 

*'In the affairs of this world Xutiire has a nasty way of getting back at 
you if you pciwibt in defying lu^ laws. Tlie |Hditieians tell us Uiat the law 
of supply and demand dr,es not apply m war time or in after-war time, 
either, apparfutly. All grais merrily for a while, and then tlie despiiied law 
gets us right brtwt^en the eyi-s with the fall in the dollar exchange. 
Throughout the war ttie value of fht soven'igii was maiiitain«*il hy (lovem 
mcni borrowings in \nieriea Tliif, pro<‘ediire could md lai" he continufsl 
after the Armistice, and last Man ii it Wame n<>cessary tr> let the exchange 
go, w’hile it was still necessary t<i forbid the ex|Mirt of gold. This means that 
our gold standard has gimc, and that the erstwhile financial centri' of tlie 
world now' has to put up with what is in effret an im»jntiYi\ertilile paper 
currency, which differs only in degree fmm the fiat money of BoIslieviW 
Russia. But it is better to be briviiglii down to t>arth again even in such an 
undignified parachute as this than to go on soaring aloft in a ballom which 
woB just waiting tn hurst. As the exchange foils, all our iHirKhaaaa in 
America cost us more and more; hut, on the other hand, our manufacturers 
am able to put their goods in the home end foreign markets at a hvwer 
relative price than the American nianufacitirer. Tn this way the value of 
our importe is bound to fall to the amount we can really pay for, but unfor¬ 
tunately the fall in esohonge will alleet fhe importe we re^y need just aa 
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moeh OioM we eould do without. In the end It b perleoUjf elear thei i{ 
we will not work we ehaU not be M. 

*'TIm queetfon al etoe the in mhaiige will stop is often debited. 

The iOBwer is suvsly thet it will stop fhcin it has Moompiiihed its 
purpose of bslaneing our exports and impocts. It is dearly to tiie inteieot 
of Ae Americans to dbeok ^ fall as mueb as they possibly ean, for ofeiy 
additional dnip enhances their price in this market as against our own costs. 

The fall of ex^ange is obeokod from time to time* by oi^ta given to traders 
in this oountryt but unless those credits lead to prafltable production, they 
only postpone the evil day by piling up more debt ageinat us, and the 
ovodiis thfonselvee wiU stop if it turns out thet we are really detmnined to 
stay at Monte Carlo. 

**My view, as you see, is tlist the fall in c«xehange is bound to produce a 
rediietuA of imports from America. The dcHsrease in cargo and the steady , 
production of American ships m^an a fall in Kast-bound frei^ts, which are 
at present our main aouroe of levenne. In certain dicumstanceei not 
difficult to imagine, the fall might easily become a slump. But when, or if, 
this happonH, wo must not bo alermed. A drastic purge will do the shipping 
biisin«wis any amount id good. Notliiiig rrnild bo more unhealthy than the 
present state of inflation. . , . 

**The labour situation today is su grave that it is Idle to ignore the fact 
that great civiliMatinDs have vanislied in the past and that the same tiling 
may happen again. From the purely finaiirial aspect the present situation 
will bring alioiit the hankniptey of the cwsintry unless we realise that we 
must work to live. It uas well said in the House of liordn on Monday that 
* behind hauLruptry troads n'volution with suift impatient feet.' But there 
is a quieker ro^ to ruin even than this, and there hav«' bc>en terrible signs 
uithin the last few days that home of our fellow-eoiintr.imen are prepared to 
drag 114 d>»wn thi* stoep ih*4reni. Too long has opportunism been our god. 

Tlip true |Mffiitioii Ims not lMM»n faced, and ue luiiv gone on staving off 
impending irttiihle by any device uhieh would give us a teni|x>rary respite 
Thu tiiiu* Iibj. now eiuuo for eoiiragi* and riMil Icadcrfhip. If only the 
(•overniiiciit uill gi\r us a clear call, 1 am eon\inced that the \ast majority 
of all classes uill n**iiu>nd as loyally and uusclfishl^ as tht\> did to that other 
rail uhirh came nearly five years ago." 

Many eminent and far-sighted inefl have recently exjiresaed 
very gimilar viewR and miagivinga. 

Tho extreme RerioiinneHs of the fioaition is attested by the fact 
that the King himself thought it necessary to utter a solemn 
warning. In a speech in the City, delivered on July 29th, 1910, 
he told the nation that the times required energetic work, thrift, 
order, diceipline and unity in the following remarkable words:— 

“With the end of the war a great chaptor in the history of our country is 
closed. The new ere which is opening before us brings its own tasks, and 
tbe same qualitiea which have carried us to victory will be needed in full 
measura few ilie work of reconstruction. The spirit of union, aelf*eierifice 
and paticACi* which our people displayed during the yean of fightmg will 
still bo required if we an* to romp the full benefit of tlio peace whi^ we have 
won; and those great qualities must bi* rcinforoed by the bomolier virtues of 
industry and thrift. 

“As was inevilsUe in the prosocutiun of the war. wo have bora living 
largely on our capital. Now that wa am at peace again, our country urgently 
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denundB from every citiien the utmoet economy in order to make the beet 
uee of the reeourooe which the nation poueBseB, end etrenuoua end unre* 
xnitting induetry in order to ensure the greatest possiblo production of 
no eee s ary oonunodities. 'WitMI^t these we shall have to face deprosaifm end 
poverty. Without these we cannot hope to tlie high position in tho 

industrial end oummeroial world which we held before the war. 

'*I am confident that the ancient end sterling virtues of tho Britixli people 
will not fail us in the hour of need; end 1 join with you in preying that the 
Divine Providence wluoli has guided us though the war may c*outiniie to 
guide our deliberations and inspire our hearts so that we may ho enabled to 
make a worthy use of the victory whicli has bi'cn i*i\pn t»' iw and to <»ur 
AUies.” 

Will the politiciaus iu authority heed the wariiiu|rh of the 
experienced and the far-Kighteil few or will they i*ontinue their 
policy of drift which is uweeping the nation towards the abyss? 
Hitherto they have followed the line of least resistance, as poli¬ 
ticians are apt to do, thinking little of the ultimate consequences 
of their action. The ix>licy of satisfying the evergrowing and 
insatiable demands of the labour leaders at the cost of those wlio 
direct and finance all the eeouomie energies of the eouiitry has 
proved a failure and its breakdown is imminent. A erihis ih 
impending, and the question merely is what shape it will take 
America, which has lavishly assisted the fighting nations by 
supplying theui with goods on credit, is beginning to sw the 
necessity of limiting its cx[K>rts to the late belligerents. Xot 
unnaturally the Americans will tliserimiiiate between nations 
which de8er\e stip]>ort l>ecaiise their means of making a living 
have been destroyed by the war and between iiutioiiM whk'h jk>s- 
sess* iiiidiiiiinished means of production, hut refuse to make the 
best use of them. That may he seen from inimemus statements 
lecently made by leading American politieums and husiiu^Bs men 
who see tho necessity of aiirtailing their cnnlits to the lOurupean 
nations. The inflation of (lovernment ciedit or f»f private credit 
may lead to u collapse in finance, conniien'e and imliiMtiy. The 
ever-growing demands of tlie workers may bring about the stand¬ 
still of industries on an uiijirecedeiited si*alc and may lead to a 
lah^r war. The country may ex|)erienc‘e a diininiiti(»n in the 
indispensable imports of raw materials and fiMsls, partly owing 
to the impossibility of exporting an adequate quantity of g<x)ds 
wherewith to pay for these* iiii|jorts, fnirtly owing to the refusal 
of the Americans to supply them on credit. Tmst, hut not least, 
it seems by no means impossible that the over-taxed middle olasii 
will at last revolt. Strikes of taxpayers are not unknown to 
histoiy. The thrifty and the industrious, the true creators of the 
nation’s wealth, may at last combine and refuse to he im¬ 
poverished for the benefit of those who will not work, but wImi 
wish to squsoder other people's pcoperty. 
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The Socialist leaden of the extremists never tire of telliqg 
their followen that capital is fixed imthe oonntry and cannot 
emigrate. In one of the Socialist song^hodcs we read 

" Htrd^wa; tboM ridi mea ttarM 
To move thdr outsit. 

On board of aMfs they eartad 
• Thdr ratlwajm and ofnab; 

With mine^ minoownm acorriod, 

The bankera bora fbrir booka, • 

With miUa millownen hurriod. 

The biahiipa took their enjoka.” 

The idea that capital is immovable and therefore helpless is, of 
mine, quite erroneous. The most valuable part of a nation’s 
capital consiKta not in ita dead mechanical outfit, its land, etc., 
but in the enterprising and able men who have crested its wealth. 
A railway which ceaaea to Im> profitable becomes old iron, and a 
coal mine which ia deaerteil, bt'cause .American or Oennan coal 
is cheaper, iieeomoa merely a hole in the ground. There is, of 
course, no danger that the immovable pro])erty of England will 
disappear, hut there is a great danger that the able men who 
croate and nho constantly renew the uealth of the nation will 
migrate to other countries. Ttightly considered, the taxation of 
wealth consists very largely in the ]iersecntion of enterprise and 
of ability. Able and enterprising men, the creators of indnstry, 
may in greater and ever greater numbers emigrate to countries 
where their s(*rrices are apiutviuted, and where they are not 
treated as the enemies of the human race and as milch cows by 
those who will not work. The nation is undoubtedly on the road 
to ruin. The leaders of organised labour, while pretending to 
work for the emancipation of the workVra, are working in reality 
for the ruin and enslavement of the mintry. Poasibly persuasion 
will cause the workers to abandon the insane policy on which they 
linve embarked. However, there ia little hope that demonstra- 
tiona and entreaties will influence them, for one can by words 
affect the intellect, but not the will. Men learn only by experi¬ 
ence, and often scarcely by that, as Benjamin Franklin has told 
ns. Probably the working roaaaea will learn the noeesaity of 
intenaive prodnrtion and of thrift only when they have experienced 
hard times. 



THE LEAGUE AND THE PEACE. 


Since the signature and ratification by Germany of the Treaty 
of Versailles certain of the more favoured belligerent nations have 
enjoyed a tempered sense of tranquillity and security, at least in 
external relationships; but more than that cannot be said at 
present. The great war is finished, but the great peace has yet 
to come. The whole of'Eastem Europe is still ablaae; the 
settlement of the Middle East involves problems hardly less 
delicate and diflBcult than those which have arisen in other parts 
of the field of difitiirbancc; and throughout the whole world an 
ominous social ferment and unrest prevails, for the war has let 
loose elemental forces which refuhc to be brought again under 
control. 

All through the war the combatant nations have been supported 
by the hope and assurance of a peace that should be complete and 
final. In the faith that this was the goal towanls which ev<*nts 
were surely, if slowly, moving, and in the kmmledge that they were 
engaged in the greatest of all struggles for right and liberty, they 
have borne with patience unexampled sacrifices and privations 
But the settlement of the world refuses to proceed according to 
jdan. No sooner has a conflagration been extinguished in one 
place than flames break out anew elsewhere, and at the present 
moment Allied forces nn* doing fire-hrignde service in at least :i 
dozen parts of Eastern Europe. 

When the most generous alloT^ance has been made for the 
enormous difficulty of bringing the Allies into line upon the 
question of peace conditions and the new European status, and 
when the unstinting tribute which is due has been paid to the 
moderating influence of British and American statesmanship, the 
fact remains that the first and most urgent of tlie tn^aties of peace 
is vitiated by excessive regard for the past, and in its present form 
contains the certain menace of new rancours and contentions. 
“The instinct of nations,” says Oiiissot, “sees farther than the 
negotiations of diplomatists." It is certain that on all sides 
there prevails an oppressive apprehension that the settlements 
which the diplomatists are concluding are unreal and lack the 
stamp of stability. Labour in particular is restive and disposed 
to be resentful, suspicums that the draught which is being offered 
to the parched lips of the peaoe-tbirsty world is neither nectar 
nor nq^nthe, but poison, and unconvinced that the world has vet 
been made “safe for democracy " or is going to be. Socialist 
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jouniAliftsiii Franca, Nriio had baliafad that Pnodant Wilson was 
“ha that shoold have radaemad Isnal ” aza Tanting their disap¬ 
pointment in unmaasutad langoaga* M qsealdiig of him as “the 
great vanquished ” and “the fellaokmB bc^ of a dgy/' forgetting 
that if any one influence in Paris has bean more hostile than 
another to the President’s idealism it is the inflnance of oertain 
French statesmen. 

Within the official drole of the Entente itself serious misgivingB 
exist. On the one hand, we have spokesmen of France ^d^loring 
that, after all that has been done for her, she is coming out of 
the welter no more secure than in the past, ignoring the fact that 
she might have bad security enough and to spare if she had 
sought it of the right kind and in the right way. On the other 
hand, hardly one of the small nations, whose aspirations for 
independent State life have been recognised, is wholly satisfied 
with or grateful for the gift of liberation. The Poles are in¬ 
satiable, as they ever were and will be, while the ,Tiigo-Rlavs are 
bitterly diseiu'hanted. That the Big Five would be able to 
hatisfy all national expectations uas impossible, and that they 
have done their best is certain. Unreasonable as may be the 
complaints on this score, however, the facts that matter are their 
existence, the temper behind them, and the effect of this temper 
iifion an already (*omplicatid[ political situation. 

Nor are the Great Powers which have called the little Btates 
into existence altogether enamoured of their handiwurk. It was 
exfieeted that these States would, ns a matter of course, be 
mothered by tlie fjeague of Nations, iqxtn winch should rest the 
principal responsibility for their tranquillity at home and their 
security against outside aggression. It is o discomforting dis¬ 
covery that there is not one of these States, even the smallest, 
which does not want to have its own anny, of a sire far beyond 
the limits of its ca|Mieity or its pnidence, and to make free nse 
of it. Further, while the war was a protest against territorial 
ambitions, which seemed to threaten the liberties of the race, it 
has unchained in France and Italy dangAxius tendencies of the 
self-same kind, and in the struggle between a new inter¬ 
nationalism and a new nationalistic imperialism the latter would 
appear for the moment to have gained the upper band. 

These are a few hf the more disquieting incidents of the foreign 
situation at the present time. Europe has been shattered and 
disintegrated, and no stable structure has as yet taken its place. 
Faulty, effete, and rotten in some of its vital parts as the old 
Continental system was, it was at least held together by powerful 
static force8--ancient political organisations, tenacious dynastic 
traditions, a rigid military discipline, which had seemed to be part 
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of tho very life of the natioDB that moet suffered under its weight. 
Europe, as we see it to-day, is a confused agglomeration of Btates, 
States-in-being and States ruins, and he would be a bold man 
who dared to {sredict bow soon this state of chaos will end. 
Recently, the delegates of no feu'er than twenty-eight Allied 
States signed the Treaty of Versailles as a first step towards 
creating m Europe some sort of order and stability, ^et it is 
doubtful whetlier among those States there are half a dozen which 
would be pre^wcd to resort to arms again for the purpose of 
making the T^ty effective. 

But that is not all, for a glance at the inner relations of the 
Allied Povvers themselves is sufficient to convince the least appre¬ 
hensive that they leave much to be desired. Italy is wroth at the 
refusal of France to support her in the Adriatic, particularly at 
her active intervention at Fiume, at the su|x^rior colonial Von- 
cessions obtained by her African neighbours, and at the preference 
which France has asserted for herself in the matter of the distri¬ 
bution of the German reparation money. “Are we going to lose 
Italy?’* asks one French journal; while M. Franklin-Bouillon, 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the (’hamher, 
writes in the ilfufpi: “Never even in the days of Crispi were the 
distrust and hostility of the Italian ))eople (against France) more 
manifest.*’ Italy’s hostility to the Jngo-Blavs, the special 
proteges of Great Britain and America, is another unfortunate 
fact, though one easy to understand and allow for, wlum we 
remember past history and the fact that the races now liberated 
from Austrian misrule were but yesterday devastating some of her 
fairest provinces. While, further, Italy has fallen out with Greece, 
though her ally, she has actually made friendly overtures to 
Bulgaria, in the deterniinatjlon to assure* for lierself jirotection 
against the Jugo-Slavs as a common enemy. Greece, fw her 
part, is stalking about in jack-boots, protesting her willingness to 
undertake any amount of military and administrative responsi¬ 
bility, even to subduing and governing the entire Turkish Eropin*. 
Japan and China are at loggerheads, and no one knows what will 
be the outcome, for while the former has given assurances of lier 
intention to eva^ate the Chinese territory which she still holds 
in pawn, her allies are w<»idering whether this means that new 
claims will be advanced in lieu of the old. 

Nor is Great Britain herself spared in the wWe of 
recrimination. While the diplomatic attitude of the statesmen 
of Prance and Italy towards us is strictly correct, and no doubt 
sincerely so, the Press of both oountrieB is complaining that we 
have secured more than our due flhare of material advantage from 
the settlement with Germany, and declaiming against an alleged 
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desififn of Britinh and Anp[ln-flaxon “hegemony*’ and “domina¬ 
tion ’’ of the world. 

In the prevailing gloom and dqareaAn there ia one clear ray 
of light, and men’a eyea are turned to it everywhere with a hope 
and an cagemeaa which are truly pathetic. A year ago the 
common cry was “Wilson or Lenin t **; to-day the conviction has 
captured the minds of moat moral men and women, to whom the 
war and the settlement are something more than a contest of 
brute force, that the alternative to the League of Nations is 
universal chaos. It is true that the organisation of the nations 
for the maintenance of peace is still passing through that conflict 
of faith and doubt which is the lot of every great idea, every bold 
attempt to break sway fnnn deeply-rooted prejudices and 
hampering traditions. In the morning we all of us see a hundred 
reasons why the League of Nations most be; in the evening far 
too many of us see a hundred reasons why it cannot be. Never¬ 
theless, there can be iv) question that upon this subject public 
opinion, on the whole, is thoroughly sound. 

Already the Tieagne exists in* name, and its Covenant has been 
signed by the whole of the States which were at war with the 
(Vntral Powers. The Covenant is not a very sensational 
drx'iiment, and if some of its provisions are to be altered as 
Senators Knox and T^odge propose, its efficacy will be further 
weakened. Even the stipulations upon the burning qnefdiona of 
disarmament and |>n)fit-making out of the manufacture of instrn- 
inent-* of destmeticm are' halting and weak. Yet large allowances 
have to be made* for the architects and builders of the League. 
Even here President Wilson and Mr. Lle>yd George had to wage 
a severe stniggle* whiedi would have disheartened men of less 
eonvietion and sirenglli of will. For »1ong time the atmosphere 
of Paris was entirely hostile to the scheme. So many were the 
difficMilties w'hicb had to be overcome, and so mixed were the 
motives which influenced the delegates for and against, that one 
might well ask, in the wwds of J. P. TiOwell, "Did faith hulld 
this wonder, or did fear? ** 

M. Clemencean in ^xirtieulnr disliked the idea from the first, 
and was won over to it against his will, for he had counted on 
the renewal of militar>' alliances of the old kind, wmbined with 
the emasculation and c^nchainment, for an indefinite period, of the 
late enemy of Eiiroiv's peace. Writing in the Paris T/HumatiiU 
several weeks ago, M. Cachin faithfully represented the lines of 
policy which the French Premier would have follow*ed had the 
decision been wholly in his hands. “M. Clemencean.” he said, 
“never believed that this war would be the lost. In his eyes 
hnmanitv is eternally condemned to conflicts heiw'een nations. 
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Vwm this it follows that peace for such a man can only logically 
be inched by the idea of the deetroetion of the enemy. Ger¬ 
many mast he oompletelyaiBarmed, and mast then be sonoonded 
by secondary allies, each armed to the teeth and living under 
the protection of the oonquetorB." The effects of *thi8 shcnrt- 
dghted policy ore plainly seen in the Treaty of Versailles, in 
spite of the restraining influence of the British Prime Minister 
and his Ameriran colleague. 

The attitude of Italy to the League was for a time critical, for 
the political tendencies uppermost in that country at present are 
totally opposed to its cqdrit. Regarding it as a curb upon their 
imperialistic ambitions the neo-Crispi-itea are only coolly sym- 
iwthetic to it, and profess to sec in it a device of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations for keeping the world under their own control. In the 
event Italy, like France, accepted the League with on outward show 
of convicti<»i, but, while by way of reservation the latter retained 
her militarism, the former refused to abate her imperialism, 
which continues to the present hour to bo one of the greatest 
obstacles to the pacification of Hoiith-EnKteni Rurojic. The major 
Powers having been won for the Tjoague, the minor fltates came 
in as a matter of course. 

On the whole, it is pnihable that fear far more than faith 
determined the action of the great majority of the signatories to 
the Covenant, and apprehenrion of the consequeneeB of abstention 
and discord rather than love <if ea(‘h other may for a long time 
continue to be the binding material. Yet that does not imply 
any doubt of their sincerity, for *‘It*s a maxim not to l>e despised, 
though peace he made, it's interest that keeps peace.*’ 

Locdcing to the future, I believe that two things will save the 
Ijeagne and make it effdlrtive for good. One is the oontinoed 
close co-operation of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon family 
in the great work of world pai*ification, and the other is the 
revision of the first of the treaties of peace. 

To the advancement of the first of these objeefs, so important 
for the welfare of the entire human nice, the efforts of British 
statesmanship and the goodwill of the British races must be 
directed with an earnestness, a oonsciousneas, and a ooncentratioTi 
never exercised or deemed necessary in the past. This co¬ 
operation will need to go beyond a qmpathy and attachment 
based upon kinship and common ideals. As these two great 
nations have been associates in war, so they must be inscqaarable 
comrades in the future service of peace. Of all the Powers united 
in the League of Nations, none can be named in the same breath 
• with America in importance for our own country. We want the 
continued friendship of France, and are determined to retain 
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it <m the oM eonditfam thet it dull not nqniie of us didc^lty 
to Britiflh ideas of stalesmanahip or dose onr qfmpathiedlb other 
utfams; we can nerer break with I&Iy, evee though we may 
doubt the wisdom of her imperialistic proclirities; a good under¬ 
standing with Japan is <A sopceme importance for our position 
in the East; the time may come when we may have to recog¬ 
nise the advantage of renewing the broken ties with our principal 
enemy of to^y. All these assodationB, however, tainst ben^ 
forth be subor^Onated to the paramount necessity of the dosest 
possible oo4)peration with America, a co-operation called for by 
moral* quite as much as political, considerations. 

There are signs that a considerable section of the American 
public has yet to make up its mind regarding the part which it 
wishes America to play in international affairs. Strang traditions, 
as old as the American State ^stem itself, speak for reversion 
to the iwlicy of non-intervention and the old principle that 
America should “keep herself to herself” and let the Old World 
go its own way. Nor can it be doubted that their experience of 
European politics has brought to the Americans a rude disen¬ 
chantment. Their gallant armies crossed the Atlantic in the 
chivalrous spirit of crusaders who were not only entering the lists 
against the instigators of war, but against war itsdf, believing 
that Europe, onc^e freed from the German peril, wanted peace 
and would ensue it. They were to give the finishing blows in 
a struggle which was exhausting the energies of their auxiliaries, 
and thereafter the League of Nationa was to confirm the peace 
of the world as a /ai7 accompH, and Europe to become a sort of 
Agapemone, an abode of universal brotherhood and love. It has 
come to America as a painful surprise that this perverse, 
obstinate, incurable Europe, which fhoy, like so many of us on 
this side of the ocean, believed to be weary of war, cannot easily 
lie won bai*k into peaceful ways. Over the terms of the peace 
some of the Allies have quarrelled to the point of acrimony and 
at times almost of rupture, and at the present moment, though 
the Central Powers have laid down their arms, we are told that 
a score of little wars are still in progress. 

What wonder that America cannot understand this strange 
denouement of the greatest tragedy of history when we 
Europeans are unable to understand it ourselves? What wonder 
if many Americans, feeling that they have been deluded and be¬ 
fooled, fearing also that any further interference in other people’s 
ooncems may saddle their country with reiqionidbilities to which 
there could be no end, are dis|M)sed to fall back upon the old 
traditiem, to reinstate the tried principle of non-intervention, aq^ 
never mention the name of Europe again? 
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Only Amerioans can fully appreciate the camouflage and by-play 
which fliake American politics so interesting but at times so 
incom^HrehenBible to Cis-Adantiansi and it would be a real service 
if the speeches of some leaditig American politicians—especially 
Senators—were accompanied by some ^lidance as to the precise 
degree of their seriousness. Without pretending to grasp 
the true inwardness ot what is taking place at the present 
time at Washington, one must believe that a policy of with¬ 
drawal, however natural it may be in the circumstances, will not 
be adopted. The service which America is able to render to the 
world at the present time, when political and social revolutions 
ot all kinds are in progress, and we stand before a wholesale 
“transvaluation of values," is incalculable. America could not 
cut herself off from the momentous changes which an* taking 
place and still pending even if she vould; whether as active 
agent or pasidve onlooker she must influence and he influenced 
by them. A full and willing participation in all the further tasks 
of reorganisation and reconstruction is a duty to which the veiy 
genius of her people calls her. Through her representatives in 
Paris she has already made a contribution of real and lasting 
value to the immense task of repairing the shattered stnictnre of 
European society. But there are problems elsewhere still to he 
solved, and when the work of settlement is completed there will 
remain the equally onerous m»rvice of simeillance and after-care 
Europe, in this mtieal hour of her rebirth, lack** ju'^t the iuvigom- 
tion which a young nation, and pre-eminentlv a >oimg, <»trong, 
<seIf-conscionR democracy, is able to give What wc need are new 
traditions for old. living conceptions for dead forniulns, a world 
spirit and outlook in place of a narrow, pett\, selfish nationalism 
that cannot see beyond sectional interest*^ and moincntary advan¬ 
tages. We want also the help of America’s clear, iinl>ias«ed. 
j»rnctical judgment, the dvnainic of her warm sympathy, and 
the stimuhis of her idealism, fresh, vigorous, hopeful, wi that our 
own, which has suffered so many disappointments and fnilim*s 
that it is apt to languish, may be revitalised and strengthened. 
The burden of Europe and \sia and Africa is tcK> heavy for llie 
shoulders which have hitherto carried it; Am^ra mvM hold vp 
her end. 

Tf, however, it is inconceivable that our kinsmen will refuse 
to underwrite the peace of the world and will withdraw into their 
old position of detachment, it is probable that they will insist that 
the accompanying rides shall be reduced to the utmost, an? that 
they and their associates shall insure themselves against all such 
risks as cannot be avoided: and for every effort which they 
make in this direction the other nations fdionid be grateful, ft 
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may be, therefore, that from America will come the active 
initiative which will lead sooner or later to the revisioB of the 
first of the Paris treaties, oonvertin^it into a pledge of recon¬ 
ciliation and lasting peace. 

Such a revision is inevitable unless we are to run the 
immeasurable rids; of seeing the members of the League divided 
among themselves and falling into new alliances and groups, 
'rite first thought of not a few people who regarded the terms 
imposed on Germany as excessively severe—not, indeed, as 
measured by her crimes and her deserts, but as measured by the 
effect of the terms upon her future development and her relations 
to the victors and the world at large—was that the Treaty would 
be likely to kill the lieague of Nations at its birth. Others, more 
hopeful and looking further, believed that it would afford to the 
League, on the very threshold of its career, a priceless opportunity 
of showing itself to be in very truth an agent of international 
conciliation, and so of proving its reality and its faith in its ow*n 
principles and rairon dVtre. The latter view was recently well 
stated by the AVtr York World, and i quote its words with the 
greater Mitisfactioii because this journal has been one of 
T’rcKidcnt Wilson's staunchest friends in the gallant fight which 
lie is making for the Tjeagiie and the Covenant: 

** Tl i<4 nrtt A porfpct pear# by any means, and left to itself the Treaty, 
by the very severily of itH proviiions, contains the seeds of mother great 
nar. What eaves it, what guarantees a sme and reasonable interpretation 
in AiTOi fiance with the needs of justice, is the League of Nations, which 
is the instrument by which Uie peace is to bo executed, and the tribunal 
through nhieli it i<q in he construed and applied.'* 

Happily, tins vi(*\\ it, becouiiiig general, though oxiinion differs, 
and will differ to the last, as to the •lines which revision should 
follow. Mr. Tiloyd George put the matter in a nutshell, however, 
when he said tl&at the bcttleinent "must not leave Germany with a 
just grievance." Tt may be taken for granted that the economic 
stipulations will be relaxed where they can be shown to impede 
her revival and hi create conditions menacing to her hOi*ial peace. 
More urgent is the reconsideration of the territorial provisions, 
home of which, as they now stand, are bound to stimulate the 
spirit of revenge and to he a perpetual menace to war. Some 
words written hy I'astlereagh to Jjiird Clancarty at the time of 
the Congress of Vienna, just over a hundred years ago, apply 
faithfully to certain of the temturial readjiistments which the 
Allied Governments recently sanctioned :— 

**' It is curioua,* he said, * to obseinre the insatiable spirit ol getting 
Kumethiiig without a lliouidit of huw it is to be preserved. Thera is oak 
% Fowar, howavar laaUa, that bordan Ftanoe bam tha Cbaanal to tha 
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M^itemnean thai ia aoi pvdiiog aonia aoqviaitkin under the plea of aoeurilgr 
aad reetiSeatioii of frontier. Tlwy aeaBa lo have no dread of a Uok tan the 
Idon when hk toils are v«nov^« and are fooKeh enoQ|h to suppose that the 
Great Powen o) Buiope are tor be in readiness to pni^ them In the snjegr* 
mont of these pettj spoils.' " (lietler of fieptamber 4, ISld.) 

Yielding to pressure from IFrance, the Puis Conference has 
stripped G^ennany of territory in the west, north and east; it has 
also carved new States out of fiitaia; it has split op Austria 
and reduced Hungary; and Turkey and Bulgaria are now u|)on 
the operating table. Certain excisions were necessary in most of 
these oases, arid had they been made judiciously and with some 
regaid to the wlsheb and feelings of the patients these might have 
been left better in health and perhaps well satisfied with the 
political surgery practised upon them. Can it be seriously be¬ 
lieved, however, that States formed as Poland and tlie new 
Bussiaii border States have been formed, anomalies like the Saar 
internationalisation scheme and the toy rcpublScs of Teschen and 
Birkenfeld, and the isolation of Aubtria can survive? 

liot the Jjcague of Nations, after first admitting (Germany to 
membership, undertake tlie rc\iMon of the Versailles Treaty 
vahintaril>, and Kiiroiie may still l>e asburc*d the |)caee whieb lias 
been so hardly won. The alternative to that course is that 
fiermnny will remain a sullen, eriihittercd and disaffected iiieinber 
of the European family, only biding her time until circiinistances 
shall be favourable to forcible revi<iion at the cdgi* itf (he sword. 
I am convinced that this is a fKibition whudi (leriiiaiiy, as now 
pohtically reorganised, has no desire to rK*eiipy. and will not 
fx^eupy if a conciliatory spirit is shown to her, but I am equally 
convinced that the jiursnanee towards her by the Allies of the 
present policy of hardness will diive her into it, and that in Hiieh 
an event she would pro\e a souiee of constant and incalculable 
mischief. Think of the opportunities which will eotiie to her 
directly the hot humours created by the war disapiiear, the world 
settles down to the old course, and tlie relations of the Powers are 
regulated, no longer by the necessities of an abnormal situation, 
but by those considerations of interest which, in the long run, 
are the mightiest motive forces in national policy everywhere, 
let us idealise our noble selves as we may. 

It is natural to regard the Lieague of Nations, as now composed, 
as forming in effect an alliance hostile to the enemy Powers-^ 
sort of Holy Alliance on democratic lines. Formally, this is the 
present position, but it would be a grievous miscalculatian to 
assume that tt can so continue when hostilities have finally ceased. 

League informed by such a puipose could not live, for it would 
outrage the moral sense of the world and violate the sfurit of its 
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own Covenant^ the opening lines of whidi affirm that it is the 
object of the signatory States “to pcomote mtemational oo- 
operatiou and to adueve intemationri peace and security/' 
What is more to the point is the practical certainty that as soon 
as the League gets to business the old international qrmpatbies 
and antipatUes will assert themselves. The Treaty of Versailles has 
been appended to the Covenant of the League, and theCovenant 
has been signed by all the States which were at war with the 
Central Powers, and will, no doubt, be adhered to in due time by 
the neutral ptates of Europe. Can anyone suppose, however, 
that even the first of these groups of States could be counted on 
to form for long an anti^ennan eoalition? A little reflection is 
sufficient to prove any such assumption unjustifiable. Frauccy 
Belgium and Poland may safely be regarded as irreconcilable, 
but with these exceptions it is doubtful whether there is a single 
State in the list whose continued hostility against Germany is 
certain or even probable. The statement may seem a daring 
one, but I nuuld recall the plain facts, and they may well cause 
iih to revise pre-conoeived conclusioiis on this subject. 

I'licrc exists between Italy and Germany no ncx-ctisury cause 
of antagonism, and in the jmst their relations were fdngularly 
cordial. BiMiiarck spoke of Italy as “the natural ally oif Ger* 
many, since both Htates are burrouuded by ueiglibours winch wish 
to augment themselveH at their cost,*’ while Cavour said that a 
Prusso-ltalian alliance was “written in the book of history." 
Italy wab, in fact, Germany's faithful ally for the long period of 
tiiirty-two years, during which Great Britain's relations with two 
of her European Allies in the present war were notoriously 
checjiiercil and incoiihtaiit. Even now, the coidial ties whiclt 
existed biiween the first German Kin]jeror and the first Italian 
King are a treasured memory in botli countries. Moieovcr, 
< Icrmauy astutely left to Austria the onus of the Italian campaign, 
liie Italians are passionate and the Germans are understood to 
have been schooling tlieiiihelves to hatred during the war, but 
(siibjei't to reservations on the subject of Austrian Tyrol) there is 
little likelihood that bitterness will last long on either side, though 
tlie memory of Italy's refusal to be duped by her associates of 
the Triple Alliance rankles in German minds. Already, indeed, 
Italian statesmen are saying that their country must, in future, 
follow a policy of neutrality, and that it is specially called upon 
to “bridge the gulf between the oonquerors and the conquered," 
while the stnmg {SKbOerman section oi the Italian Press is calling 
for the relaxation of the German terms of peace. That the war 
will leave Italy more favourably disposed to France than five 
yean ago is highly improbable. 
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Mar have any of the new States, with the one exception already 
noted, any reason whatever for permanent hostility to Germany. 
Osecho-Slovakia will be wmpelled in its own interest to cultivate 
friendly relations with her, for unless the confidence and co¬ 
operation of the Gormans of Bohemia can be gained this bold 
experiment in State-planning will prove a ghastly failure; Jugo¬ 
slavia a ill follow suit, and ahready the organised Socialistn of that 
country have sent fraternal greetings to their comrades in Ger¬ 
many, protesting their repugnance to the Treaty of Versailles as 
“dangerous to the future peace of Europe." Looking further 
afield, it is at least doubtful whether Japan would side against 
Germany on any question which did not affect her immediate 
interests, and it ih certain that China would not. As for the 
small neutral States, the Scandinavian group and llollund in the 
North of £uro])e may confidently be placed among Germany's 
friends, while S|>ain in the South could have no denire to be 
omitted from her visiting list. Whatever may he the interest of 
our own people in the renewal of ttdenihic relations with Gor- 
many, it is certain that Aiiierieu will not agree tii i«‘ave Germany 
in the position in which the Treaty <if VersailJes has placed Iut. 
In no country is the demand more urgent that the Treaty slioiild 
be ameliorated and Germany l)e admitted to the ijcagiic of 
Nations with the least delay pnietieable. 

Already C4erman writers arc ingeniously k|kh'i dating the 
situation which will aribc when the close ties created between the 
Allies by the nei'essitics of war are relaxed, and each is able to 
adjust its international relationships to normal conditions, and 
they are counting on an entirely new grouping of the I'oweis, 
which shall leave their cciiintry no longer at the men*y of its 
present gaolers. “The differences «>f interests amongst the 
Allies," writes an acute piihlicist. Iferr Georg Bcniliard, in the 
Vossische Zntung (July 7), “are lx)uud to aswrt an influence in 
time, and no treaty in the wcirld can prevent their dfiing so. 
Because of the identity of iiiterests between Oeniiany and large 
fiorts of Euroi»e Germany is bound automatically to find allies." 
This is a \iew which 1 have been einpbasising ior the last three 
years, as one of vital bearing upon the terms of the settlement 
with our principal adxersary. It is to be feated that the Allies, 
concentrating their minds upon tninsitory conditions and present 
interests, instead of taking a large forward-looking view of the Euro¬ 
pean question as a whole, have deliberately gone out of their way 
to make difilculties for themselves and to play Germany's game. 

The conflicting interests and cross-currents which will in¬ 
evitably reveal themselves directly the League of Nations comes 
to practical fiolitics would have offered to a Macbiavelli, a 
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Mazarin, a Talleyrand, a Metternich, or a BiHmarck unique 
opportunities for intrigue, double-deaii]M, and mischief-making. 
With what consummate skill and succm would Bismarck have 
used such a sitiiation for his country’s advantage I In my 
opinion it is not Great Britain nor America, nor even Bussia, but 
Germany, to-day beaten to the ground and held in chains, which 
will be the pivot upon which the relations and policy of the 
Tjeague of Nations will turn. ] believe also that in any diplo¬ 
matic card game of the early future the* trumps will be found 
to be in her hands. Whether, if driven to it, she will play them 
skilfully, is another question, though ns to this, too, it would l>e 
safe to give her the benefit of the doubt. 

The greatest potential source of danger is the futim* relationsliip 
of (lerxiiany and Bussia, whether thew Powers are allowed to 
enter the League of Nations or are coinjielled, or elect, to remain 
outside it—the latter a contingency which in the case of Russia 
is quite |xi8sible. Wherever the future symimthies of the Russian 
nation may go, they will not fall to the Powers of the Entente. 
Not only do the liiissians in the mass attribute the disaster which 
(he war has brought upon them to the policy which drew their 
country into the vortex of Western politics, and made it a co¬ 
partner in enterprises in which it had little direct interest, 
hut natural inter-(leiH*ndem*e and historical attachmenta as neigh- 
Ixairiiig States will draw Germany and Russia together, and that 
the more certainly l)c»caiiac they are united by the bond of 
a common iiii^fortiinc. The certainty of this rapprorhement is 
cjiiite indciK*ndent of Russia's future form of Government, 
Whatever he the ultimate design of that dark horse of the 
Russian |X)liti<‘al stud. Admiral Koltchak, the alternatives are 
these: cither Koltchak, if successful,* will place the country 
under some sort of democratic rule—in all probability centralised 
- in which case a working agreement with the new German 
would be at once practicable and natural, or monarchy 
will he re-established, in which event there would he a clear break 
with the Allies, leaving Germany the sole European aspirant for 
Russian favour and increasing the chances of a Hohenzollem 
n'storation. The latter is a p«wsible development which must 
never l»e left out of mind in s|iecnlations upon the fnture of Ger¬ 
many ; it is also a development which the Allies have it in their 
|iower, to an enormous degree, to hinder or help according as 
their attitude towards the German nation, ns now demoeratised, 
is sympathetic or otherwise. 

A German publicist of unusual insight wrote recently 

** Rumis is the big mark of interrogatioii in (ha plana of the Entenie, 
which ia auioua, by the iiae of force and by policy, (o overthrow Soviet 
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role ead lel up e bmiffecU RumU wUdi H can uae lor lia own poTpooMi 
In ihe But, ^wrveri thero ere berriera wbioh ihe new lorde of the world 
are unable fo nmnount. CoDtlticma in the Baet do not at preoent flt in with 
tbeir new system of States." 

Whatever may be thought of the rest of the writer's opinionSi 
he is on safe ground in reminding us that East and West are as 
far apart as ever, and that Russia, when she comes to herself, will 
go her own way, whatever the Allies may do or leave undone* 
I do not doubt for a moment that in domestic development and 
foreign affairs alike slie will acci'pt Germany's cooperation. 
Incidentally, I bdieve that one powerful source of mutual attrac¬ 
tion will be round in the sphere of social policy and legisla¬ 
tion. Germany stands for Soeialisni in a \iAy and to a degree 
that she never did before, and the experiments which she con¬ 
templates in the domain of economic socialisation are bound to 
appeal to a nation ith Ilussia's strong collectivist traditions. 

These are possibilities of mischief which it would be dangerous 
to ign 9 re. It is not l>eyond the capacity of prudent and far¬ 
sighted statesmanship to avert them; but if one dare believe that 
the Treaty of Versailles rcpremaited the last wonl of the Allies 
to Germany the outkxik would be gloomy. Tt cannot the 
last word, for that word must he one of hope and conciliation. 
For all countries, but most of all for the British Empire, whose 
stakes in the world are so grandiose and multifarious, it is a 
question of momentous iin|x>rtance how we want Germany to 
develop, for as are our wish, luipe and interest, so must be our 
attitude fo her. Shall she iv>iitiniie on ihe old lines, which have 
brought upon herself and mankind so much misery, or shall she 
follow a new* course altogether? Tf the former, all we have to 
do is to pursue towards her a Sfdtled policy of aggravation, to treat 
her as an outlaw, and to convince her that all lier schemes for 
bringing her politi<*nl arrangeinents into haritvmy with those of 
Western Fiiirope are hut efforl wasted; for by so doing we shall 
effectively drive home to her the conviction that her only hope 
is the sw'oni of revenge. Tf Ihe latter, our punitive policy towards 
her must lie freed fnim any spirit or trace <»f vindictiveness, any 
suggestion that we seek her undoing, and must hold out the 
prospect of a full discharge and a speedy re-admission into the 
comity of nations. No ernirse of action could be more disastrous 
to the general well being than one Hint made Germany a centre 
of political unrest and a gathering-ground for the world's ill- 
humour and discontents. FIhe is going to give us, owing to her 
example and initiative, a good deal more flocialism than many 
of IIS may like; let us not put it into her power to force upon ns 
still more dubious gifts. 
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To all aigoment for tbe reviaioa of the Treaty in the enemy's 
faimur the representatives of our own brand of the entt of ‘*fiight- 
fulness** reply with the retort ^'PiD^&rmaiiiaml’*^^ lost 
infirmity of feeble brain. To bandy words witt sudi people is 
waste of time. While hoping, however, that the time will never 
come when Englishmen will no longer dare to contend for right 
because it is right, whether in the interest of enemy or friend, 
from a weak fear of misrepresentation and calumny, 1 would 
suggest that the more we are influenced in our treatment of 
Germany by considorations of cold expediency the better. The 
question which wo have to ask ourselves is not, how can Ger¬ 
many's good v^iil be wooed and won, but rather what treatment 
of her will be best and most advantageous for Europe and man¬ 
kind at large; what treatment will soonest heal the scars and 
obliterate the ravages of war, allow the world to return most 
HfiecHlily to the settled ways of order, industry, thrift, and 
ilisctpime, and pnivc the surest earnest of a lasting peace? We 
can afford to wait for Germany's good nill and fricj^sbi]); 
but ue cannot afford to wait for a wise and judicious settlc- 
iiicnt which will encourage Germany to settle dowm as a 
contented member of the European household, winning for hei- 
self, if she can, that distinction in the fine arts of peace which 
she has unhapinly won in the past in the cnide arts of war. A 
sidtiement concluded under the sign and seal of moderation and 
conciliation may seem a humdrum and nnheroic method of 
winding up the inoht appalling wrar in the world's history, but 
on a long and large view of affairs only such a settlement will be 
prudent, safe, and on the lowest plane advantageous. 

An ethical tcac^hcr of tins generation has ^id that there are 
times when it is of far greater iinportaifcc to say “This is right" 
than ** That is wrong," and the present is such a time. Interest 
a|»art, the policy T have outlined is right: it is right because moral, 
and iH^cause only a truly monirpcaco is worthy of a moral war. 
Tn the struggle now' happily ended all mankind—friend and 
enemy alike—has endured heroically, sacrificed nobly, and 
Hiiffer^l bitterly. Tn spite «»f many present evidences of languor 
and unrest, it is still sustained in some degree by an unexhausted 
reserve of elation and enthusiasm. But this support will not 
last indefinitely. Roon will come tbe quiet, dull, drab, empty 
days and the chastened mood in which it will have to face the 
great stocktaking, setting gain against loss and loss against gain, 
and, above all, seeing facts as they arc, free from glamour and 
illusion. All such necessary reparation and restitution as tbe 
Allies may have enforced in favour of Belgium, France, and the 
other countries which have been pillaged and devastated, may 
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then, as acts of jiiatice, satisfy the outraged sense of right; 
but they will do no mor^ Measures of punition alone will be a 
IXXMT equivalent for the millions of lost and broken lives and 
desolate homes. The more one contemplates the vastness of the 
misfortune which the war has inflicted upon mankind, the clearer 
does it become that compensation in terms of money and terri¬ 
tory, of power atid prestige, will not sufiice to' balance the 
account, and that it is to moral values and spiritual gains that we 
would most look for any real and lasting recompense. 

The price may not have been too great if, learning by the 
bitter past, the world discovers a new way of life; if there shall 
cxime about a transformation of {xilitical conceplioiis and national 
ideals as a result of nhich fraternity, fellowship, and (*o-operation 
shall replace rivalry, feud, and egoism in international relations, 
“the common will of mankind*’ be substituted for “the interests 
of individual Rtates," and free and generous n*cognition be given 
to the truth, discovered in the darkest hours of the world's 
histoT}^ that the life of one nation is part of the life of every 
nation, and that no nation can profit or lose, suffer wrong or do 
it, without reactions upon the entire human brotherhood. It is. 
perchance, gains of such sort that will most compensate the 
nations for their immeasurable sacrifices, and reconcile to their 
cmel fate those w'ho have been stricken, giving them strength to 
hear their sorrow and even to triumph over it. 

William H4RnrTT D\wson. 
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The prolonged negotiations in Paris and the more immediate 
problems, which have arisen at home and abroad since the con¬ 
clusion of the Armistice! are responsible for the fact that the 
situation in the Near East and the positions of its countries and 
peoples aie inclined again to be forgotten. This oversight or 
lack of conception has been and is particularly marked in the 
case of Boumania, partly because her difficulties during the war 
are not understood, partly because she has inaugurated but little 
proiiaganda in foreign countries, and partly because her future 
rdle and im[)ortance are not understood by the average member 
of the general public. Whilst, therefore, at the moment of 
\\riting (August 13th) the most engrossing feature of the 
Roumanian situation may temporarily be the developments con¬ 
nected with her advance to Buda Fesih, I propose to put forward 
no cxcuh^s tor, and to express no condemnation or approval of, 
this move. Indeed, upon this subject I will content myself by 
sa.Miig that, foi good or for bad, League of Nations or no League 
of Xatiuiis, this development fonns an excellent example of what 
will happen in the future if the various outstanding Near Eastern 
firoblems are not pow Kitisfactorily settled, and that it consti- 
luteh the i»ost (KisMble justification for our consideration of some 
of the reason^ which have affected the more or less recent policies 
of Houmaniu, ior a dincusMon of her present claims to aggran- 
diRement and for a review of a few of the measures to be adopted 
in that country if Pan-Gcrman domination there is really to 
cease. 

Tn onlcr to understand these questions aright and to view the 
war jKilicy of Rouinania without prejudice, it U nwesbary to 
lealise the meaning of her gi*ogrophical iiosition. Practically 
hurroiiiided by the former Dual Monandiy, Rustda and Bulgaria, 
and coiiiinandiiig the Tjower Danube, she forms a political, 
military and commercial bridge between West and East—a bridge 
tlie value of which was fully recognised by the enemy before as 
during the war. Not really a Balkan or Near Eastern State, her 
interests are sc^mi-intemational and semi-Balkan. So far as the 
first of these is crjneemed, prior to August, 1016, the policy of 
Boumania was bound up with the fact that ahe was compelled to 
try to maintain good relations either with the Central Powers 
or with Bussia, and that, befon* hcconiing definitely committed 
to either group, she desired to convince herself that her friends 
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\rere those destined to be the viotors in the war. Whilst open 
to criticism, this attitude was natural, because for years Boumania 
has been desirous of rAcuring possession either of the formerly 
Austro-Hungarian districts, inhabited largely by Boumanians, 
or of Bessarabia, which she has always coveted. From a Balkan 
standpoint the most important tiling was, and is, that nothing 
should take place on the south of the Danube which would in 
auy way threaten the general interests of Boumania or so 
strength^ the positions of her Balkan neighbours as to affect 
those interests. 

The real key of wliat has taken place since 1914, consequently, 
lies in the fact that the Boumanians, like all the other peoples 
who have been engaged in hostilities, except the Britiah and tiie 
Americans, have worked to utilise the occasion to realise the aspira- 
, tions which lie so close to the heart of every patriotic citiseii, 
and to do this at the mininium of risk to themselves. From the 
moment of the outbreak of the war, therefore, the position was 
an extremely difficult one On the one hand Boumania could 
not afford to take sides with Bussia or Austria-Hungary, unless 
she were absolutely guaranteed the strongest material assistaiu^e 
from the group of belligerents whif*li she supixirted. And, on the 
other, the statesmen of Bucharest rec*ognis^ that so long as the 
attitude of Bulgaria remained undecided, an> war move would 
almost undoubtedly lay ilieir bouthern frontier open to attack 
—an attack the way for which was left ojien by the so-calleii 
settlement arrived at by the Treat\ of Bucharest of 19l!h Moie- 
o\er, to add to these difficulties, there was the fact that in ]K8:i 
Boumania had joined tlic Ccntml Bowers in a defensive treaty, 
the terms of which were identical with those binding Italy to 
the Triple Alliance. 

The situation was further complicated b> the attitude of the 
late King. That Ko\ereign, who, only three years after his 
arrival at Bucharest, tidegraplied to the King of BnibKia that 
Although T am to-day rririce of Boumania. 1 am, and I remain 
always, a Holienzollem/* was finniy eonvineed that the obliga¬ 
tions and interests of his country placed her on the side of the 
Central Powers. Strengthened, however, by the declaration of 
Italy, and really knowing that Germany and Austria were the 
aggressors, the Crown Council, assembled directly after the out¬ 
break of the war, decided that Boumania should remain neutral. 
Later on and after the de^th of King Carol in Oetolier, 1914, 
most far-seeing statesmen, parfieiilarly M. Take Jonesco, who 
believed in a good Balkan understanding,' and wlio ww alw^ays 
in favour of war ufion I he side of the Allies, began to see ^hat, 
(1) See tSouvemra, by Take Joiieacti. Peyot ci Cie, Pam. 
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if Kounumui were to be in a poeituHi to realiae her larger anpira- 
tione, ahe must be prepared to adopt a definite policy, and that 
it wae only a question* of the moment a^ which Ae diould enter 
the war. 

It was about the time of the Mufloovite retreat, which began 
in May, 1916, and therefore between the entries of Turkey and 
of Bulgaria into the war, that lluBsia was so unjustifiably respon¬ 
sible in standing in the way of, instead of encouragitiAiiurange- 
inents, which would have strengthened the iiro-wM M ^y in 
Boumania and made her wish to enter the war u])ofl&e Allied 
side. This criminal policy temporaiily tied the lianS^of those 
.who were then advocates of war and W'ho recognisedi that the 
nidintenaiiee of the disustrons Tn^aty of Bucharest was nu 
longer neressary. This Bussian attitude, therefore, constituted 
a fatal stumbling-block, for it meant, firstly, that lloumania was 
then given no assurance that by war she could realise her aspira¬ 
tions across her iiorth-w*istern frontier, and, secondly, that she 
therefore never iitilimnl, to the full, w'hat would have been her 
a11-iin|wtan( inilnenc* with Serbia and with CIreecc in favour 
of eoncehsioiis to Jhiignria. This was the tiiniiiig-iK>int in the 
Mtuation, for whilst it iiia> well be argued that the statesmen 
of Bucharest should have told Bulgaria that her* (Bulgaria's) 
adhesion to the side of tlie enemy would mean a Bounianian 
imtrance on the side of the Allies, even the adoption of such a 
IKiliey w*oiil(l not have coiinterbalaiicvd the disastrous conse¬ 
quences of the loss of the iwissibility of the recreation of a Balkan 
1 league. 

When Bulgaria had thrown in her lot with the Central Powers, 
and when they had overrun Serbia and established through con- 
neidion with (Constantinople, the whole situation had changed, 
in that it w'as to the advantage of the enemy rather than to that 
of the Allies that Bfiiitiiania should btrome involvi^d in hostilities, 
indeed, considering the significance of her geographical jiosition, 
and iuciging from subM^quent events, it seems justifiable to sug¬ 
gest that, when Germany recognised slie could not secure the 
supjNirt of lloumania, she w'orked not for continned neutrality, 
but for actual hostility. The Allies should have recognised this 
and endeavoured to prevent the realisation of the (lemianic 
objects. Instead, however, of doing so, w*hilst the exact events 
and their sequence at this i»eriod are still somewhat obscure, it 
ia jmtty clear either that the enemy directly utilised the influence 
which he then iiossossed wdlli the governing classes in Russia 
to compel Rouniania to enter the w'sr, or that she was forced to 
do so at that moment, or not at all, by external and internal 
cireunistances over wliicli the Western Allies had a certain 
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oommftnd. The net reeult was Utmi the way became ready for 
Germany to aecure lonteB towards the South and East, which 
were vital to her, and«.Ahat, whilst Boumania was promised the 
satisfaction of her claims in Austro-Hungarian territory by the 
then secret treaty between her and the Allies, signed on August 
18th, 1916, she was bound by the same document to terminate 
her neutrality ten days later. 

go much for the situation preceding and connected with the 
entrance of Koumania into the war. But the misfortunes of 
that country ^ere then only in their initial stage, and this partly 
on account of developments, or of lack of developments, over 
which hlie had no control. By the above-mentioned secret treaty 
an advance was promised from Halonica on August 90th—an 
advance which had to be delayed on acaxint of the difficulties 
existing in that area, and an advance which could not even sub- 
bequentlv be performed on a scale sufficiently wide to immobilise 
Bulgaria, who proved to be Roumunia's most fatal enemy. And 
what uas of even greater consequence, no secret is now made of 
the fact that the pro-German eleiiinith of the then Tsarist 
Government once more worked for the downlall of lloumutiia, 
temporarily achieving thi«} object b\ sexernl distinct nietlusK. 
To begin with, the Hussians, having encouniged her to think that 
slie would have only to fight on lier northern and wenterii ficMi- 
tiers, did nothing whatever to carrv out their [noinihed attack 
' utKiu Bulgaria from the Black Sea. and theiefore in n«) wa\ hcl|Nn| 
to dintruct that country and her allie-^ on tlie south of the 1 >(iiiuIh 
M oreover, the strong nupjiort in men and war rnuteiial ptcilged 
for the ('arpachian front was never forthcoming And last, hut 
jierliaps most dreadful of all, the arms and supjilics, furnished hy 
the Western Allies and^ Kent to Archangel, wen* either never 
forwarded or so delayed in transit th,it the> i*nly arrived when 
it was already to*) Lite The Tioiimaninnh wen* thus left to a 
fate a** terrible as dii> -^iifi'cred m the war 
It ib to be argued with truth and with justice that the Oenernl 
Staff of King Ferdinind precipitated thin fate l»y their advance 
into Transylrania, instead i>f tcniuming on the defensive on all 
fronts, or at any rate of defending the passes of the rariNithiana 
and Transylvanian Alps whilst delivering tlndr main attaek in the 
direction of Bulgaria. But even had one of these wiser jiolieies 
been adopted, it is apparent that the evil day could only have 
been postponed, for it would have been all hut iinpoiiRihle for the 
Roumanians (even had their army l>een more efficient than it 
w'as) indefinitely to jiroteet their frontiers. w*hich have a length 
of about BOO miles, with a field army of only 800.000 to 4(X),000 
men, with less than 800,000 magazine rifles, witli only two 
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maolunef uns per reigimeot, with so flying corps or niounteiu 
eriiUery, end with hardly any heavy guns. Moreover, faoviever 
undesinible the existenoo of such seniiments may be, it must 
be recognised that the Grovemment could hardly have rendered 
ijolitical niotivoH mibservient to military necesaitica, and that it' 
may well have been oomjjeiled to undertake a htrutegically wrong 
IKilicy in order to satiiify the aentimenta of the Itoumanian |ieop]e, 
wlio, for years, have turned their attention towards Transylvania. 

In considcnng the exit of Itoumauia from the war early in 
HUH, it ih iiercHsary to remember that when the enemy delivered 
hi«t first ultiinntiiia early iii February, her Army was ]>ractica1ly 
an itHilateii force, ex|x>Hed on the one hand to an Aiistro-fieruian- 
Ihilgurian altoek, and on the other to the intrigues of the 
llolshevists. General Averescu, now the popular hero in 
Koiiiiiaiiia, ami the leader of the People's l^arty, who became 
Prime Minister. Im a short tune, on the resignation ol M. 
Itratiuno. was therelore laeed bv the ulteriiutive of either agiee- 
ing to an immediate jiea(*e or of eontiiiiiing the wai. for what 
I'oiild f>nl\ lie a limited |HTiod, thereh} bringing uiniii his |a>o|>le 
iihnitf additioiKit sufTeniig and lohs. p'iiialh, whilst ntill a firm 
* Mipimiier oi the Alluul eaitse, the (Sencral, having, I believe, 
laileil to seeute an\ information troni the Allies that his con- 
linned toin|Nirary resistance would furtlier their strategical plan, 
and l>eli(*\iiig (hat u cessation of hostihtic's was ahMilutely iicci‘S- 
^ 111 V fioiii the military staiid|Miiiit, agreed to ti prchininai> iK'ace 
on >riii'eli 5tli a jieace signed in so-called |>eriiiuiieiit form two 
iiiontli*< Liter That c. the attitude of the Allies towards which 
wu^. 1 understand, soincwhat ol)M*ure and indelinite at the tune 
of Its 4»rigiii«it sigiiatiin\ was never foiiiially approved <ir retnig- 
iiised h\ tlietii. 4ir at aiiv rutt' liy (irtiit iintain. who, whatever 
max huv4‘ htvii Ktiid iiiforiiuvlly, did not othciallx, eo 1 understand, 
niiisimt to or recognise an independent agreement made xxith the 
t'eiitnil Powers. 

Hf) IIinch for the eiiiireh eNcoptioiial [lOKitaiii 4>f Ttoumania in 
the war. Hut her plaiv at thi* Peoi'e (\>iilerem*^g| ex-en more 
remarkable. She is, so Ui speak, an Ally, mid ye^not an Ally. 
She fought loyally for the cuiim* of liheity, and she made |H.*ace 
involuntarily and out of din* necessity, yet none the less in tech- 
iiif^al C4intnivefitinn <if what arc liehex'ed to lie the terms of tin* 
treaty of August, lOlti. She re-entereil the theatre of laistilitiea 
on Novetnhi^r HKIi, and tli^fore. after the Auatnslluagarian 
exit, in order to place lieraelf once more oflicially on tlu* Allied 
akle, and wdth the contention, so 1 believe, tluit in doing this she 
.igitiri pill into oiieratioii her secret treaty, but actually without 
any flofiniti* agieeiuent uiion this hubp*ct. She therefore came to 
• Mill. CVl. N.8, N 
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Paris entitled to the full measure of oonsideratioD, which, we 
suppose^ has been given to her, but nevertheless in the position 
of a supplicant in that efie should not have relied uj)on, even if 
she did rely upon, the terms of a document the validity of which 
had certainly become open to doubt. On the other hand, how¬ 
ever, owing to the exit of Russia from the war, she was entitled 
to present her claiius to Bebsarabia—clainib which would prob¬ 
ably never hu>e even been discussed had the situation developed 
as was expected when she originally threw in her lot wdth the 
Allies. These being tbe circuniKtances, and as no definite or 
final frontiers for Roumania have jet been laid down, 1 jiroposc 
to deal with the three broad territorial ijiicbtionh affecting the 
future of that country and to indicate what would seiau to be a 
|x>ssible settlement in each case. 

(1) The position of her western and north-western frontier, 
which raibes the probleiiiR of the Ranut (d TeuieHh\ar, Transvl- 
\anla and the Bukoviua. Thebe areas, and in certain places more 
than these areas, are claimed on the strength of the secret treatj 
and on account of the ethnical coniposition of the inhabitants. 
So far ah the first is concerned, in iimm waj'* it would have 
been more satisfactory to give the whole of the Hanat to 
llouiuaniu. Such an arrangement would, however, hn^e left 
hci |X)s«ebsed ul a considerable Serb |K>pii]atioii snd of an 
area very precious to Serbia, not only on lubtorical and sonti- 
montai groundb, but also becauhc its annexation l>\ Koniiiaiiia 
would have left Belgrade btill within guntire of alien teniU«i>. 
On the whole, therefore, whilst 1 think that St*rhia would liavc 
been w'ell advised not to press her claims on the north of the 
Danube, and whilst an unnatural geographical partition will lead 
to future complications, ti divihion of this terntory iiiaj have 
been necessary. 

To the north and north-east of the Runat the lh»iiiiiaiiians ate 
hardly likely to secure the frontiers forine«l by the lli\ers 'I'heiss 
and I^uth-—frontiers said to have lieen promised to them h\ the 
secret treatj|| Here, as Mr. J. D. Roun*hier, the foriiiei well- 
known Gorr^iondent of The Tinun in flic Balkans, ftoints out,' 
it would seem fair that the frontier should lie formed by a line 
drawn in a north-easterly direction from Arad, on the River 
Maros, to the neighbourhood of the source of the River Sereth 
on the western boundary of the Bukovina. With regard to that 
pnivinoc. by the secret treaty. Konmania was t<i secure the section 
ii|) to the Priith, and this may well be the rtetilement arrived at 
unless aiTangements uie made to leave the town of C/ernowit/ 
and the territory iinmediately brmlering ii|)oii it outside* 
(1) The Qmartfrfy Beview, No 4B3, October, 1917. 
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Boumania The point, however, heie is that, m spite of certain 
ethnical difiicultieB, it ^^ould probably be better tor Poland and 
Houmania to have a contiguous fxontieo^in the present Bukovina, 
instead ol, as is soinetuneR huggeHted, these two oountnes being 
separated by a belt of ahen territory. 

The delimitation ot the eaFitem fiontiei laises the pioblem of 
Bebbdiahia, which ib cldimed b} the Koumanianb upon hibtoiical 
and eiliuicdl giounds lleio then case im a boundai} made b> 
the Dnicstei instead ol by the Piuth ih a strong one The onh 
leal question^, ilieietoit, aie fiiht. whether the ^atiuiial 
( ouniil, winch voted toi iiiii(»ii with lloiiruama m Apiil, 19iH, 
was tiul> iciHeseiitdtive and, it so whethei the populaiity ol 
Kouiiiania among the inhabitants is still such that a vote would 
now be given in the same diiection \ii(l, secondly, it lemain^- 
to be pioved if it U wise loi Houmania to 2 >nRh hei asjaiations 
to ait thi^ aiea in view ot the fact that then satislaction can 
liatdlv ini t(»«ledd to iiituie iiiction with whattvei niav be the 
rtqitnt to \k Lstahlishcd in Hussia 

\s tlu Dauiilx will iiiuloii)>tedl> continue to loiiii lit ^itati 
pait ol Hoiiiiiaina s sontbuii l>oiindan the oiilv [xiiiit now 
hit ojifii toi dwiission that coniict ted with the liitiiic oi 

the Ihjbniilp a point u|H)n whuh the leiations Itetween 
Houmania and Buigaiia hive d(i»tndtd lot >cais Hcic no doub* 
lests in m\ iiiiiid (itliu thit the new Bulgiuo-Hoiiiiiiinian iiontui 
should he (stahJished h\ the Ptaco Conleicnut moie oi less it 
V is tixtd In the Piototoi oi Pttiogi.id toiiiiiilated in M*i> 191 f 
ot tliat Hoiimama should heistli suggest this line to Bulgiiii 
h a saeiifne In Hoiiinaniii would he aiiiplv npaid In the 
|N»ssihilit\ of tlu i( estahlisliiuent ol gocxl lelations with Bulgaua 
—lelHtions whu h aie vital not onl> to fler own iutuie but to the 
reconst Miction ol an> Balkan Bloc 

The above suggested ttiiitoiial solutions aie tai horn julicit 
nut tliev would not i«alise ill the claims put toivvaid h\ 
Houmania Neveilluhss tliev v\oiild piobahlv lead to the judi- 
tual satislaitiou ot tlu \ ist unjoriiv ot the and thev 

would theieloii iiuan the ptiutiial distippiaiami ol oxteinal oi 
foieign causes ol um«st thus leaving the wav opm to anv 
Govoinixient to devote itsell to a MHoiistnu tumal |N>iicv destined 
to 11(1 the New Hoiiniiuia of the (niinanu coiitiol In means oi 
which for veat^ the countiv has been held in lumdage In the 
(*«ntnil IViweis Two foatiiies in this lontiol -the late King 
Parol and the Tieafv of 188^3-have now disaiqieaied But this 
IS not Hufiicient, foi, tliionghoiit the decades piec^eding the out 
hiealc of hostilities, (leimanv had plaved ii veiv Inige isiit m 
the (Klucation of the HounianiHiis and she lia<l figuied in all 
• II 8 
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bnnobes of their oommerdial life. Thus, with Gmnen schools 
and societies scattered all over the country, and that tongue 
widely known to the people, students have been attracted to 
Germany, where many prominent BonmaniaiT statesmen have 
been educated. Moreover, German finance had acquired a hold, 
for, with one exception, all the Boumanian loans, prior to 1914, 
were raised in Germany, and, in the following year, that country 
is stated to have held no less than one-third of the total public 
debt. And, finally, in addition to obtaining the largest interest 
in the petroleum mdustry, the C'entral Powers gave preferential 
tariffs on their railways fdr goods in transit to the ^eur East, 
and manipulated duties and dues in such a way as to further 
their own trade. The result of such a situation was that Germany 
and Austria either stifled Houinanian industries or secured con¬ 
trol over them: in fact, adopting the particular iiohcy that 
happened to be the must iavoiuable for them. 

Boumania has not been, and is unlikely in the iiumediute future 
to become, a manufacturing , and she will therefore con¬ 

tinue to depend for many ol the necessities of life iiiion goods 
imported from abroad. This state ot things is <|ue, among other 
reasons, to its probably lK*ing t*i*oiioniu' for the eouiitr> to tlevote 
her primary attention to agnciiituie and to oil |>roductioii, to 
the arrangement of her taiiAs m sucli a way as to piymIiicc re\eiiue 
rather than to protect home incliistrieH, to her geographical |)Osi- 
tion, and last, but not least, to the untiling eflorts of tlie ('eiiiral 
Powers. Tn this last cuiiiicction, imleed, it is well to realise that 
from 190J onwanls Ciermaii\ supplied the lion's share of 
Roumanians iiniKtris, and this in spite ot the moie fa\ourahle 
geographical jxisitioii occupied l>> Aiistiia-ilungaiy. TIiuh from 
1901 to 1911, whilst HI {xiint ol (pianiit^ the United Kingdom 
was first, Germanv Hipplied between *27 |)ei cent and 34 |>er cent, 
of the total value of theM* im|»oits, the former Dual Monarchy 
being a goorl second with from 29 |H>r cent, to 22 jkt cent. In 
short, whereas Germany's trade with llomiiania had steadily 
increased, that of Great Dritain had gradually decreased, prior 
to the war our primary |x>8iuon a.s to quantity being maintained 
largely us a result of tlic coal which we supplied. 

The foregoing remarks are sufliedent to f^ow that there is a 
great deal yet to l)e done if the war is to result in tlie commercial 
as well as Die political ind(*|)endence of the Roumanian jieople, V 
and that there are now great opportunities for the Allies to 
further that object. The moment is now well timed for several 
distinct reasons. First. Germany will not be in a [losition at 
once to re-establish her commercial prosperity, and she cannot 
therefore flood the foreign markets with g<iods as she lias done in 
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the part. Seocmdly, natSons who, like Roomaoia, have been 
brutrtly treated dnring the war viiU endeavour to avoid again 
becoming dependent upon their tamm enemies. And, thirdly, 
no tar as the Balkans and the Near Eart are ooncemed, the fact 
tliat a stable position must be created at the Dardanrtles will 
react greatly to the advantage of heavy goods, which can always 
be carried to advantage by sea. In q>ite of these advantages, 
however, there are far-reaching obstacles to he overcome. To begin 
with, as a resnli of the geographical position of the Balkan 
countries, for example, Boumania, Serbia and Bulgaria, and of 
the rapid means of communication, which must continue to exist 
between them and Central Europe, it vill inevitably remain 
extremely difficnlt to compete for their trade in expensive and 
non-hnlky articles and in small consignments of all kinds which 
can l>e shipped by train at camparatively small expense. And 
then, to mention only one more point, as self-interest nnfor- 
tiinately ranks a1 lenst on an equal level with patriotism, it is 
obvious that pun*hasers of all classes will endeavour to secure 
giMMls in the market k most favourable to them, and that, owing 
to the rates of exchange likely to prevail for some time, money 
will go much farther if ex|)encled in enemy rather than in Allied 
eoiintries. 

Such clifliciiltieh can only he Minnonntcd--if, indeed, they can 
• he surmounted—^by the inauguration of a completely new policy. 
As Ciovernmental Mipimrt, correH|x>nding with that officially given 
by Germany to her coinmercial undertakings, is hardly likely to 
Ih' forthcoming, it is iin]K)rtant that the great houses, who may 
he interesteil, should he encoiirapul to send out investigators to 
stiiily the hituatkm for themsehes, and that those firms who 
decide to undertake trade with the H:yk.ins slioiild secure proper 
representation, if possible British representation—^representatiem 
which is vital not only for the ordinary ccuidnet of business, but 
also in order that the necessary information as to the amount of 
credit to be safely given to customers can be acquire<l. More¬ 
over, instead of providing catalogues only in Knglisli, and of 
expecting a buyer to puridiaiK^ goods whether they be really suit¬ 
able to his trade or not, catalogues should be printed in 
'Roumanian, or at least in p'reneb, prices slxnild he quoted in 
franca or lei (in iwace time a leu is of approximatel}* the same 
value as a franc), and last, but far from least, the make-up and 
appearance of the goods, and not merely or oven primarily their 
actual quality, Hhonid be such as to make their value apparent to 
the average man. 

It ia miperfluouH to say that trade cannot be developed between 
Gonntriaa upon a aentimental basis and that Britirti meccihanta 
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will not deal with new markets merely or even ))rimarily for 
patriotic reasons. The question of Anglo-Boumanian comiiieicial 
relations is therefore oner, of ])ure biisiness in which it becomes 
necessary to consider the desirability of Boninania as a customer. 
That desirability in its turn depends upon the ])otontial resources 
and upon the political stability of the country. So far as potential 
reaourc‘e*% are t*oncerned, pro«nH»nty seems to be jirovcd by the fact 
that, for the dec'ade prior to 191‘2, her. revenue show’ed a satis- 
factory surplus over her ex))enditure. in spite ot an increase in 
her budget from al>out :218,t)00,()0() lei in liMtl 1002 to about 
160,900,000 lei in 1911-1912. Moreover, whilst since IftOO (with 
the exception of two yearn of had bar\’eht and of the war periods) 
the value of her expcirt® has exceeded that of her inqMirts, in 190! 
that e\v.*es^ only amounted to about 01,300,(KM) lei, whereas in 
lOll it had risen to nearly L22,(K)0,(M)0 lei. Again, although in 
the |)ast Ponmania lias been almost cxc1usivel\ an agricultural 
country, of recent jear^ the |■K•t^)leum industry has gone ahead 
by leap*- and bounds For instance, whilst in IOC)! the cxixirta- 
tion of iH^troleiini canic to a ineiv .^s^OOO metiic tons, m 1913 it 
amounted to o^ei 1.8(7,(NH) metric tons, and this in spite of th** 
dillicullies «»f These statistical indicate that li the pios- 

j»enty of Boiiniania has always been assunsl h\ the great 
h*iti1it\ of her soil, her oilfields ,iir now dtstined to heecune an 
as«iet tlie fiitun* in ignitiide of wliuh it is iin)>ossi(i1e to culciilutc 
Turning to the jKilitical fiitnn* ot HouiiianKi, the inteinal 
stahihU of that countn, sii (ai js the next few mmis aie «on- 
rerned, depends upon the Peiu'c which she siuiiies and 
\arioii<: uthei condiriuiis. the nninediate outcome of winch it is 
difhciilt to fortsast with accuiae\ \ fifipular I’tsiie must natur¬ 
ally luithci internal tranqui]ht^, and it would obvioiisU 
strengthen the iMisition of the <MAeriiincnt of M. Bialiano, who 
leads the Liberiil Parfx. Tie has uijoyed, and tlieie is good 
reas<jn to helie^e that lu* still eiijo\s, the entire and complete 
coiifiilenee of the (Vjiirt. where he is entttel\ a ptr/totta qtttUi 
rrriin the staiidfirdiit ol |«rdifieal slahilitv, therefoie, there are 
now two great iSMie*^ The first is us to whethei the Piemier 
will hi able to eoiitiiiiie to withstand the op|xisitioii of large 
sections of the iKipulation. and if not whether the King will sum 
moil some other leader hefoie the situatuin has already develojied 
ill such a manner as to leact definiteh against his <,wn |)Ohitioii 
Tile lianrUing of this question is most imix>rtant, for if the sitiia 
tioii, wliicli has hecsirne somewhat acute owing to the inflated 
prices at present existing and to various other conditions, is 
allowed to slide loo long, the piesent Ooverrimont, and indirectly 
the Sovereign, might well lie accused of postponing an election for 
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the ex|>reHK |>urt)OHe of avoiding a resort to the i^stem of uni¬ 
versal suffrage recently introduced in Roumania. And the second 
issue, though perhaps less immediate. «b equally vital, for it con- 
rems the actual system of putting the Agrarian Refarms, 
instituted by a Decree-Jjaw of last December, into operation. If 
they be administered without political or other bias, these re- 
foriits, thereby vast tracts of land are eventually to become pur- 
ehasablt* by the ])easantu, together with the emancipation of the 
.feus now decreed, are such as to remove some of the greatest 
causes of unrest in Roumania. 

To summarise and recapitulate, therefore, I would say that the 
future importance of Roumania must be understood by those who 
desire to see the war possessed of its widest and best results. 
Politically s|)eaking, that country, together with the new King- 
dciin of the Kerbs, (^roats and Slovenes, may form a foundation 
stone of n Balkan Blor the reconstruction of which is vital to the 
fiitiin* iMMice of EiirojH?. And commercially, whilst there are far- 
reaching f>penings for Allied undertakings in Roumania, the great 
natural icsourc^es df that <*oiiiitr> aie such as to be of the utmost 
value to the now disorganis'd world. Th(' advantages of a proper 
iindeistanding lietween the Kiitish Commonwealth and Roumanin 
an theiefoie leeipnH'ul 


H. rH4RLK8 Woods. 
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ITALY AND THE PIUME QUESTION. 

It WBfl, of courfjie. a foregone conclusion that tbe re^mlt of the 
lalxiura of the Peace Cuoference would not {please everyone, but 
the veritable hometa* nest that ban been amused in Italy by the 
mere suggestion that the burning queation of the fate of Fiume 
is not yet definitely settled in favour of Italy is in itself sufficient 
proof, if proof were necessary, that the people regard the Adriatic 
port ns an inviolable hereditament of the ^fotherland. This 
perha]v; is scarcely to he wondered at, for the Italians have always 
nttachod a sentimental value to the possession of Fiume which 
lias not been suddenly engendered hv events of recent date which 
could certainly never have lieen anticipated when the secret Pact 
of London was drawn up. 

The report, therefore, that the knotty problem ot the sove¬ 
reignty of the port is on the eve of being solved, on the liasis of 
a compromise, comes as a welcome indication that the tension 
is lessening, for it is certain that any arrangement that will bring 
nhont a peaceful termination of th<^ long-droun-oiit dissension 
will he hailed uith the greatest satisfaction tliruughont the 
greater part of Kiiio))e and America 
Tt is, of course, to he regretted that with the ronehision of 
IVace there should l>e any polemic's at all hetueeii the \i«*torions 
FNiwers, hut this particular subject of dispute pres<mts a problem 
of so curious and complex a character that it is of the utmost 
importance that it should l*e cleared up at once and for all—and 
at the present time if p(H*jble, as tlie Xdriatic question forms an 
integral jiart of the settlement of the Near Kastem jtroblein, 
otheiwise it is certain that it uill always lie the skeleton in the 
cuplioard so long as a particle of dmiht attaches to it. 

Although it a tiiorai certainty that whatever the nature of 
the conifiromise it will not satisfy all Ttalians, the mere faet of 
n coiiiproruise being entertained is in itself a welcome indication 
that the unyielding and contumacious attitude which has charac¬ 
terised the extremist sections on Imth sides is giving place to a 
more sober view of the situation. 

It has become very evident that when President Wilson evolved 
Ips now historic “Fourteen Points,” be was rather carritKl away 
bv generous iniiMiIses, and had not sufficiently taken into c«in- 
sideration the vast interests that would lie involved before the 
“points” could be carried out effectively, 

“Sarved rights” and “self-determination” are iiiiaasailoble 
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iuoibJ pi:6C6i>t8, provided they are aoceptri>le to all parties to the 
contract and are met in a spirit of generous give and take, but 
when they strike at concrete interestsi^he loftiness of the ideals 
is apt to be minimised. 

Tnbere is no doubt but that Italian ambitions were stimulated 
greatly by the famous fundamental principles" of Wilson. 
"National aspirations must be respected. Peoples may now be 
dominated and governed only by their own consent. Helf-deter- 
mlnatioii is not a mere phrase." 

1 found when I was in Italy that it is unfortunately certain 
that a strong feeling exists among all clarwes against the French, 
iCnglish and American stutesinen on account of what is con- 
fddered the very disappointing result achieved by the Italian 
delegates at tlie Pence Conference. 

This feeling hah been not a little engendered by a suspicion that 
President Wilson is trying to get behind the Italian Government, 
UK it were, in the endeavour to make u moral appeal to the popu¬ 
lation direi't, <»n the question of Fiume, in order to reach a 
Miliition of the ditHcult ]Yroblem from hih own })eraonal jioiiit oi 
Mew. 

It is alHi> rogreitahle to note the fact that in Italian eyes the 
attitude of Great Hrituin and France at Versaillch has not been 
what was ho eoniideiitly antici|vited. There is, T gathered, a 
iMM'tain rehinitiiient uIm) against Lloyd George in jnirticular tor 
failing to take up any really Htrong jKisition against President 
WIImiii and Cleineneeaii on this burning topic. 

Fjven aiiiotig the more teiii|K*rate section (»f the )K)|nilation, 
what IS thought to be the Lack of help from England at this 
jiinctiiri' has (‘uusihI a sort ol jiaiiunl surprise, and the more 
eH)Kvially as this is the first time, they tell \oii. that Italy has 
e\or had cx-casion to doubt the friendship of Great Britain. As 
a matter of fact, this is actually the first time that the Press 
has ever said a harsh word against England. 

r w'as, however, constantly ladiig assured that the remarkable 
popular demonstrations all over the country that have lieen a 
feature of tlie crisis are not directed against the English people, 
for there is a V4»ry stnuig impression that we are ourselves placed 
in an awkwanl |x)sitioii in the matter, and that at heart we favour 
and fully appreciate the point of view of Hxe Italians and arc in 
c*om|>leto symiHithy with their aspirations. 

In tke meantime there is tense anxiety as to the outcome of 
the delibi>nitiuns that are in progresH. In the course of u con- 
veraatioii I had with a highly-placed Italian official 1 learned 
tliat undoubtedly there exiata in Italy to-day a big proportion 
of the iiopiilation which, Crithout being exactly pacibst at any 
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price, would be willing to agree to a oompromine on the question 
of Fiumo and would also probably be willing to give up a portion 
of the Dalmatian coast anotted by the Treaty of Ix>iidon if, on 
the part of the Allies, a hand was offered to Italy to help her 
to get out of the difficulty and safeguard her honour in a question 
which is not merely financial, but more than anything moral and 
political. 

The fact that the Government has so long resisted the strong 
demand for the annexation of Fiume which has been made of 
late by the majority of the Italian I’ress, including the Ultra- 
Socialist papers, pnwes conclusively that it was expei*ted, mid is 
still expect^, that England, who is the least interested in the 
question now that the bugbear of the Adriatic l)econiing u GtTinan 
lake no longer exists, will heljifully indicate to ita1\ a way to 
settle the aispute. 

At the present moment all jxnnts t<i an adjustment of some 
sort, bnt, whatever the nature of any form of conipnanise, it is 
certain to entail a certain amount of moral ns uell as leal con¬ 
cession on the part of Italy, which will bo the si»verest test of 
her desire to uphold the tenets of the Eeagiie of Xations. 

It must not, however, he forgotten that IrredcntiMii uas one 
of the main isMies that brought Italy into the war, and that this 
implies the resciung oi all Italians from a foreign >okc. together 
with an equitable readjustment ot natural frontiers. 

Tn reviewing the cinHiinstances that ha\e led (i|i to the pieseiit 
critical <iitiia|ioii it may, at first hlusli, appear soiiieuhat iinieasoii- 
ahle on the part of Italy, uhen it is recalled how much she ha** 
really benefited territonall\ li> the war, to take up so iinai*<*oiii- 
inodating a view in regard to Fiume But, on the imniuMum 
that bhioil is thicker thaiv wat«T. it is (lerlmjis '-carcel\ to Im» 
wondered at, for, according to the latest census, December 31st, 
191B, the jXfpiilution consisted of 38,011 Italian-* as against 10.337 
^ ugo-Slavs. 

As a further proof of the Italian predoniinaiu'e it ]x»inted 
out that the very nomenclature “Fiume” is Ttulian, and all the 
principal edificea are of Italian architecture the favnde of the 
(‘atherlral is copied from the Pantheon in Boinc; the < 'hurch of 
St. Veit on the model of Santa Maria della Salute of Venice, and 
fao forth; whilst there is a Homan arch sjiid to liave been erected 
in honour of the Emjieror Claudius TI. 

Xotwithstanding the long domination of the city by Austria, 
the majority of the inhabitants still hove Italian nanies; more¬ 
over, all the public dix^uments and reixirds which havi* been pre¬ 
served since 1449, whether signed by An'hdiikes or Ardihishops, 
by Kings or Emperors, by Napoleon, or even by the Croatian 
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(Hoveniment, are written in Italian; while in the ancient ceme¬ 
teries the very tombstones bear eloquent witness to the Italian 
ori|;(in of the city, the majority having Italian inscriptions. 

All this,'it is contended, proves conclusively that, in spite of 
Croatian or non-(*roatian (Government, Fiunie has always been 
Italian throughout the centimes. In this connection it is of 
interest briefly to redalJ a few historic facts. 

The Fiiime '*qiii»Ktiou *' dates back to 1530, when a decree of 
the Em])cror Ferdinand of Austria recognised the national inde¬ 
pendence and administrative autoncany of the city. After this 
Fiume was aiitonoinouh f<»r two and a half centuries until 1776, 
when a decree ol ^Farie Therewi annexed it to the Hungarian 
(’rown as part of C'roatia. 

It is this rescript that forms the basih to-day of Croatian claims 
to Fiunie. 

This autiM-rntic union of Fiuiiic to Cmatia. however, brought 
about a revolt on tlm {mrt ol the inhabitants which ended in the 
withflrawal of the obnoxious edict, and the “city, harlKuir and 
district ** of Fillii 1 C declared a corpus separatum —a si*parate 
entity under the Ifiiiigarian (*rown ; and as a more or less separate 
(xiliticai hod\ Flume has reiuuined e\cr since, hut with C*roatia 
alwa%*4 at hi»r door like some liungr> wolf. Itdhan at heart, ever, 
anti e\er liKiking iorwaid t<i the day when she would he dcliverc^d 
I loin the hated yoke of Austiia. 

With the colliqise <»f the Dual Muiuindix came the release of 
h'liime. and almost before the ink was di\ on the |Mct of the 
\nnislice tli«‘ Itiilian National (\uiiicil of tlie city liad issued a 
proclamation tleclatinu the union of J'liiiiie to iN Motherland. 
Iliil\. in \irtii«' t)I the right b\ which all |M*oples have acquired 
natmnal indtqieiitleiice and liberty. aiid^m the Mrength of Austriu- 
HungHr\ ba\ing accepted the ]>rinciplo of sidf-determinatiou in 
the Peace pro|M)S 2 i 1 v.. 

It looked if iht' emaiiiipalion ot Fmme had become a fait 
thcompU, Hut other i.ictois had to be riH.'koiiod with; a new 
Stale, Ytigo-Slaxiii, had come into existence, full of the pieten- 
sitins ol ytaith, anti the YiigtsSlaxs were not piepared to ahaudoii 
then (liUtn to the magnificent iHirt, albeit t>ne of the most Italian 
t»t cities, increlv at the behest tif lolty principles, and the more 
t*s|>i'cially as they were thtui nuHlestly laying claim to the whole 
ot Istria^ Cniatia and Dalmatia. 

It is Hufe to assert that neither Trieste iior Pola aroused such a 
storm of disctiHHKifi us has sprung up in connection with thi^ 
('nmtian port. 

From the Italian iKiiiit i»f \icw ii si'oms incoinpridioiisihle that 
there ahould he any discMisaioii over what apjieani to bo so plain 
» N* 2 
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B propoBitiou. ^‘Finme/’ they tell you, **iiDt only never has been 
Gmt, but has, on the oontniy, always been Italian in the past 
and must remain Italian m the future.** 

Meanwhile an interregnum pregnant with fhteful issues has 
come about, and this is particularly hotioeable in oonneotioD with 
the Yugo-Slavs, who have been strangdiy pretentious in their 
claims nnce the Armistice. ^ 

The'wanting issued from the Quai d'Orsay that no premature 
annexation ri et armU of territory, the confines of which are 
under consideration, will be recognised has, it is to be hoped, 
acted as an effective deterrent to the predatory instincts of the 
half-civilised peoples of Eastern Eurojte that have Iteen aroused 
by the confused state of affairs, several of whom have been 
pushing forward in the desire, apparently, to l>e holding as wide 
an extent of territory as |K)s«ible when the Peace was announced, 
evidently on the Y>rincij>lc of |H)HHession l>eiiig nine ix)intH of the 
law. Vi’hether it will l>e difficult to induce them to retire grace* 
fully within the lK)undaries that have been accorded them and 
which doubtless they have overstepped tlie future alone will show. 

In the meantime, as is shown in the cast' of Fiiiine, the re¬ 
making of the map of Eastern Eiintfie is involving intricate 
problems of economic and jxilitical iin|xirian<*e, ajaut from historic 
and ethnological interests thal could not be settled l>> the stroke 
of a pen at the conference table. 

Xot the least of tliesc. and as a cfmdition (»f Kuro|x*nn pt*ace, 
is the necessity of prroiding the agricultural distru*ts of the 
hinterland of Cnjatia and Hungary with a |tnrt easy of access; 
otherwise it is c\ident, as Vugo-Sla\ja is almost entirely agrif*ul- 
tural, that competition would in the Jong iiin end by cutting 
them off completely from the sea. 

Finine is, to my mind, eleailv indicated us the fK>rt to fill thest«' 
re(|uireiuents, and in Italian liaiids would l>e outside the sphere 
of whai may be termed iiiter-trihal rivalry. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me incontrovertible that the 
economic interests of the hinterland would be better safeguarded 
if Fiumc is under Ttalian rule. There would assuredly he less 
clashing of “vested interests.“ 

Apart from these considerations, it is now w*e11 known that Italy 
would jiropose to make Fiuine a “free “ ])ort, and therefore it could 
not fail to start on a new era of prosperity, which will be further 
guaranteed by reason of the fact that it would be reoiganised by 
Italy and with Italian caiutal as the principal port of the Adriatic 
and open to all comers without restriction or exception. 

Tn this connection it must he emphasised that Tugo-Slavia 
stands to lose nothing by tins arrangement, in view of the 
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enonnona ImigHh of magnificent seaboard allotted her hj the 
Peace Conference. The moat curamy study ol the map auffieea 
to prove this. • 

In fact, one ia filled with amaaement to find that t&e new 
State practically controls the greater part of the eastern abore 
of tho Adriatic. The actual mileage must be given to enable one 
to form soma idea of what this means. 

The total length of the seaboard of the Dalmatian mainland 
and Croatia assigned to Yugo-Slavia is no less than six hundred 
and forty-seven miles, while the stretch of the same coast origin¬ 
ally claimed by Italy under the Treaty of London amounted only 
to one hundred and seventeen miles. 

In connection with this point it is of im^rartance to relate that 
some ten years ago Dr. Cvijie, the eminent Serbian geographer, 
stated in an official publication that, “for the economic inde- 
|)endence of Serbia, a coast-line of only five kOometres, bc‘tween 
Ragusa and C'attaro, would be sufficient." 

Although Italy made it one of her conditions that a laige part 
of Dalmatia hliould be allocated to her in consideration of her 
military co^iperation with the Allies, as she has always regarded 
Dalmatia Uh Ituliaii, the Peace Treaty lias overlooked her clftim 
altogether and gives her nothing on this stretch of coast. 

Yugo-Hlavia, on the other hand, comes in for the most naturally 
valuable sei*tion of the Adriatic coast-line, together with the fine 
p<irts of MetkovitM and (-travosa, already connected by railway 
with Dosnia-llorzegovinu: Pertore, Zi^ngg, Carlopaggo. Sebenico 
and Spulato, apart from a number of magnificent natural harlxiurs, 
as. for nwtaiuv, Tajn. Zara, licsina, Melida, Lissa and Cnraola. 

\s affonling MUiie additional idea of the enormous im’)xxrtance 
of 1hi.s coast-line to the new ly-fonnej State it is of interest to 
I elate that the Austrian (lovemmont s]ient millions on developing 
It. ns. for instance, at Sebenico. which they made into a mag- 
nitieeiit naval and i>omiiiercial harbour., and so fortified as to be 
impregnable from the sc^, even the rocks oround the entrance 
being eiicas(>d in ferro-ooncrete. 

At another point along the coast, where there is a deep water 
“lead" liehiiid the islands, a canal, named the Sabioncello, was 
cut at enonnous expense in order to avoid a ctil dc tar. 

All this may |)erhaps read as outside the raison d'Hre of this 
article, but the bearing of it on Italy's claims is indisputable, if 
only as demonstrating how little the Yugo-Slavs have to complain 
of on the score of “maritime breathing space"; while, to my 
mind, it conclushely disproves the favourite economic argument 
of fliavophil writers that Yugo-Rlavia cannot exist if the outlet 
to the Adriatic at Fiiime is taken from her. 
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In the eail> months oi the wdi, and, oi couiiie, long before the 
(jnestion of the loundation oi a big \ ugo-Blav State was on the 
tapis, the quebtion of thi supiemacy of the Vdnatic, while oon- 
(*ermng the inteiebt^i oi all the Allies, aifectod Great Britain more 
particularly, as it meant the bateguarding of the Mediteiianean 
as the key of the Einpue 

In the itmakiiig of the map ut I'uiopc theiefoie, iiihilst icoog 
nising that tlie lugo Slav State is entitled to a ceitain apfiorlion 
mom oi the \diiatic coast, one ib smpimed to hnd theie bliould 
be any hesitmc\ with legard to bdtibtying the legitimate claim** 
oi out old fnend and si mnch alh, Itah 
The question oL Fiiiuie has aiuusod an iiiiineni*e amount of 
bitternebb \hhich l>\ tin exeiiise of tact could lii\e been a>oided 
W1uiu\t.i I ichiiid to the subject in Italy I <ilwa\h iccei\ed 
the same icply **lf ItaU hid not joined the Mhos theie would 
be no Yiigo-Sld\id todd\ " The inttienee is ohcioiis 

Nor 18 thib iciiinonious feeling suipumng when one recalls the 
saiiihces Itah had to make dining the thioe and a half yens of 
e ti and the hut tint tlu inajoiit\ oi the peojde who now claiin 
to be “liltmis ’ of till Miles ami tluieloie loiisulez themsihes 
entitled to this imniciisi (oiuissinn of teintoi\ were Infoit the 
Vimi^tut Aiistnari suhjt'cts iml fighting agimst Itih ]>io\ing 
Iheiiisches hei most hl<M)dthiist\ mil uiih lupulous fois 

ith clesue to uaili i solution of the Xdiiatii qiiistion 

in a wa\ that will ciiMiie a lasting p« ut it imoniiailuiisibh 
tint time should he an\ quibbling o\ei 1 iiiiiu which < iniiot b\ 
aii\ stiitch oi till luiagiiiation In i illtd ( loitian ivnjit h\ 
riAson of Its giogiajdiual jKisition 
To laiscf the |huiii tint in tin In it\ nt 1 ondon the |)oit is not 
mentioned ,ts goiiv to Ita*h s^ins to iii« to hi outsidi th< quis 
tioii ioi the Ttwm tint when tin 'In it\ was drawn iiji it was 
ne\fi fonjtitiiud tint tluif loiiM <\u 1m siuh i tiibihh in 
\ustrid liiingan 

The ftalnns j»nt tlu until i mi\ sum iiuth When tint Treaf\ 
was drawn up llu \ sa\ it iimimIkI i IjiihlI iindtttaking on tlu 
pait of Itiissia to send a su||h u nt initnhi i o| iioo]>s to the \ustio 
Kussian fionl to engage it hast Inli of the Xustrian Aimy Itah 
oonsoquenth, went into the war with the explicit assurance con 
tamed in the Tic it\ which giiaiantnd in a measure that she 
would not he called iijMin to fight agninst unequal odds, and that 
hi I dnsncial ciedit of hffv inilhoTis fioin liiigland would be mon- 
than sufficient to lovei hrr dishiiiseine nts 
Had Russia been ahU to hold to hi i igreernent all would ha\e 
gone as arranged, hut unfortnniteh she lollapsed. and, in oonse 
qiienre, the TreaU of Tiondon hnd to he considerably modified 
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viith reference to Italy, with the resnll that ahe had to put in the 
held a very much larger number of men than had been anticipated 
in consequence of lier having to hold ^ j^actically the whole of 
the Austrian Army for many months till the Allies were able to 
come to her assistance. 

Jt appears to-day to be an open secret that Italy and the Allies 
had promised Bussia an outlet to the Adriatic through Flume 
as a return for her services to the Allied cause and more especially 
with regard to Italy. 

The Italian contention, therefore, is that as Russian help was 
not forthcoming at the critical moment it is obvious that Italy 
is not in any way bound by the original arrangement with 
reference to Finnic, and that sbe thus reassumes an absolute 
liberty of action. (Consequently, she states, the reasons which 
induced her to relinquish her claim to Dalmatia do not bind her 
in any ^ay towanls the Yugf>-Slav8, who have never shown the 
slightest desire to make any cHincessions to her or the Allies. 

As a matter of fact, it has been proved beyond a shadow* of 
douht, 1 was informed, that all tlirough the war the Slovenes 
and Croatians, so far from being the revolutionaries plotting the 
downfall of Austria, as they were described in certain inspired 
quarters, were continually showing their ])atriotism and spirit 
of sacrifice in the interests of the Austrian Monarchy. 

With the recollection so fresh in her memory of the horrors of 
invasion, and worse, it is scarcely to be wondered at that, rightly 
or wrongly, in Italy they fear that in the Yiigo-Slava they will 
have irnvoncilahle foes, judging from the rapacity of their 
territorial demands and their relentless tenacity in enforcing 
them at the Peace Conference. These fears are jxissibly ground¬ 
less, hut they must lie taken into consideration nevertheless. 

Th<* question therefore resolves itwlf into the l>est means of 
settling the question on the lines of a compromise that will not 
clash with Italian ideals of Trreilcntistn. 

It is an established fact, proved hy undeniable statistics, that 
Yiigo-Rlov trade has made very little use of the port on account 
of its unsuitable position, and also that Croatia, Dalmatia, and 
to a groat extent the southern districts of Hungary, connect direct 
overland with Austria and Oerniany, who are their principal 
customers. The export trade of the northern ^xirts is chiefly in 
lumber, of w*hich, however. Fiuine gets the licm’s share, as it 
serves as the outlet for the forest region of the hinterland, only 
7 per cent, of her commerce being Croatian. 

But the important Dalmatian ports further south, such as 
H|mlato, Metkovits and Oravosa, all have their quantum of the 
coastal trade, and are likely to have an increasingly prosperous 
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time for many yeara, as the extenaiTe forest belt of Palmatia is 
praetioally untouched at present, and lumber is not going to 
depreciate in value, mther.the oontrazy. 

Oieat atreea haa been laid on the Slovene statement that ita 
ooinuierce would be paralysed were Fiume to become Italian, and 
pesfduiistic deductions have been advanced in support of this con¬ 
tention that have no foundation on statistical facta. 

That Slavonia also has a pre-eminent interest in finding a 
satisfactoty solution for this sei'iilar problem is undeniable. The 
young State can ill afford to start on ith career hampered by dis¬ 
turbing factors, such as an ureful Italy at her gatea would obviously 
prove; it nil! take it all its time to hummer into union ('roats with 
Serlx and I^almatianR with IkamiuDH and get its house into order. 

I learn that at a certain C'nbinet meeting which Uxik place 
immediately after the declaration of Mr. Orlando on hia return 
to Rome from the Peace Conference the question of Fiume, as 
well as that of the other coa^t towns, was brought forward and 
fully discussed, hut for reasons whicli were not made public it was 
decided that the Government would not i>roceed uith the subject 
for the moment. 

The downfall of the Cabinet oi Orlando and Soiinino. instead 
of calming the hopes of the Italian public, has made their feelings 
on the question still stronger. 

It has been .sAid that l^iiinino and Orlando fell Recause they 
could no longer hope to incdiide Fiume in the IVace Treaty and 
also hecanse the Ttalinns weie ready to accept Wilson's terms 
and to cutnpromiKe on a line which would have given Italy even 
less than what was migge-tcd by the so-rulied Tanlicu proposals, 
which are undoubtedly \eiy nmiphcated, hut would have left 
Fiume under a kind of mandatory of Italy, thus shifting the main 
cpiestion of annexation from now to a ta^riod of years henee. 

Tins nqiort, which has been freely circiiIntiHl, In, 1 am Uild, 
entirely unfounded. In fact, the n<»mination of Tittoni as bead 
of the Peaee Delegation in Paris has been interpreted in Italy 
as a new hofie for Italian claims; the reason for this ladiig that 
Tittoni has for ninny years been the Italian Ambassador in Paris, 
and he is known to be well liked in F'nmeh |N)litical circles; also 
that his iiersonul friendship with Cleiiicnceau and other |K>liticinnh 
of practically all groups would no doubt secure justice for Italy. 

The piescnt Italian Goveninient has still a strong hold on the 
eounlr>’, so the jieople await the oiiteonie of the Paris (Conference 
on the Fiume question with stoic eoinisisure, hut if the decision 
pmves » disap|N)jntment it is certain it will never he forgotten. 

• JlTLirS M. I»RICR, 

War-Artist Correspondent trith fhe Italian Armp, 
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Thb foundation of the 8ocUt6 Skoktipeare by the celebrated 
actor. Monsieur Firmin Odmier, and the publication of the book in 
which Frofcmor Abel Ijefranc, of the Collie de France, maintainK 
that he has identified the real author of Sludcespeare’s plays amply 
prove the existence of a veritable cult for the great tragedian 
among contemporary Frenchmen. This happy result has not been 
attained, however, without a certain amount of opposition, which 
makes the story of Shakespeare's introduction into France an 
interesting episode in literature. 


I. 

Until the time of Voltaire, who may be said to have discovered 
Shakespeare, the copy of the second folio of 1682 in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi was the only one in France. The publication 
ot Voltaire's Lvtfrts plulosophiques in 1731 was a result of his 
stay in England, whk*h lasted from 1726 to 1729. Impelled by 
the catholic curiosity which was one of his distinguishing traits, he 
had turned las attention to the English drama, and this necessarily 
brought him into contact with Bhakespeare’s works. He called 
the gr^at dramatist iiouerful and prolific genius, unaffected 
and yet sublime, but totally lucking in good taste and knowledge 
of the esiahlisliod rules " ; and much he ixindered over the broader 
opiied up to art by the innowitor. 

The .4bb^ Provost, who was travelling in England at the same 
time and who was more absorlied in the literature of the countr}' 
than was Voltaire, accorded his ungrudging admiration to its 
drama, over wliich he coiisidi*red the author of llowht towered 
bujjremc. 1 have never read any (troek or French production," 
he said, " which excels the English drama in the beauty of its 
sentiments, both tender and sublune, in that form of tragedy which 
stirs one's heart to its depths and fails not to awaken the passions 
of even the moat sluggish soul, in the vigour of its language and 
in the art of regulating and making the most of dramatic incidents 
and situations." 

Nothing more was needed than these remarks of Voltaire and 
the Abln^ Provost, and a few vague bibliographical notes on 
Shakespeare in Jjondon, contained in Ijouis Biccobmi's Refleetiom 
et VriiiqucB but Ivb diffiWvitB ThMtrvB de V Europe, to arouse ot 
least a dozen and a half Farisiau enthusiasts, who began to extol 
the dramatist in their books and drawing-romn conrenssiont. 
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As early as 1746 most of Shakeq^eare's plays were brought 
within the reach of French readers by Antoine de La Plan's 
translation, which was fcllowed in 1776 by that of Ije Tourneur. 
" Shakespeare's works," said the Chevalier de Jaucourt, in one of 
the two articles which he wrote for the Encyclopaedia, '*are like 
the gem which was set in Pyrrhus* ring, according to Pliny, and 
in whose veinings the hand of Nature, unaided by art, had traced 
the likeness of Apollo and the Nine Muses." S^bastien Mercier, 
contrasting the French and Enghsh drama in his hook Du ThMtrv, 
remarked : Our pompous tragedy, which we vaunt so highly, is 
but an unsubstantial phantom, clad in {nirple and gold.** Dulerot 
proclaimed the author of Hamlet “a (lothic colossus, between 
whose legs there is room for all of us to walk." Horace Wal^iole 
persuaded his friend, Madame du l>effand, to lead Sbakesi)eare; 
and she Has as pleased as though she had discovered a new world. 
“How I admire }our Shakespeare!** she excluiiiicd. “1 read 
Othello yesterda}. and have just non fiiiihhed Damlel. It is 
impossible to tell you what an impression these two pla}R have 
made upon me. They have infused fresh lili into me.'* 

The new-born school of romanticism which drew its iiiH|>inition 
fiom Shakespeare, Young and Obsian. all of them lately revealed 
to France, was already beginning to ciiarm nien's souN. lint the 
freedom in composition, tiu« \i<»latioiih of the laws of st>le, and 
the emancipation from the rules laid down in the hiHeiiteenth 
century, which Voltaire foresaw would result from iiijitciting the^ 4 • 
authors, disturbed and evi ii incensed him. Kssfiitiull) n elasHieirl 
himself, he passionately desired that his plci\s should li\e as ](»ng 
as those of Racine and C orneille, and in an exeiitual suhstiliitioii 
ot SI lakes) leare's art loi that of thejiriMl Treiu li di.iin.iti-^t.s, win* li 
was likewise his own, he /iisceriied a rnenact* to his tuiiie no less 
than to theirs. 

He apjwaled to the iHiehess de ('hoiMMil against the Shakes- 
)>earean infatuation which had been raging in Paris sinee 1768. 
aiitl against the effect produe<*d h\ Horaa* \Val|»f)le'H pnusi-s of the 
poet in the second preface to The I 'antic of Otranto, Tie asked her 
to take the part of France against the ICnglinJi, with whom he said 
he was at war, and he added You will think me very l«)ld, but 
you must forgive an old soldier who is fighting for his country and 
who will have foiiglit under your orders, if lie has g(K»d taste.** 

He wished to make a national quarrel <»f w'hat was fUTfiply the 
feud of an author who frared that a foreign rival might liwome the 
fashion, and he would dearly have Irived to suppress the ffrst two 
volumes of Le ToarDeur*8 translation. " Have you by chanw*.’* he 
wrote to d*Argeiitai, *' read the two voliiines of that wretch ? He 
Baenffoes all the French to his idol, as once upon a time people 
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Httcriliced nwine to Oares. C'orneille aad Badne he not deign 
even to mention.** As a matter of tect, X^e Tourneur had men¬ 
tioned them both in his prefacse, but d^oltaire's name had been 
omitted: hence that elder'H wrath. **Two volumes of that 
Sbakeapeare’a playa have been published already/' he goes on, 
"anil they might have been written for some country fair a couple 
of oeuturies ago. There are to he five more volumes. Have you 
any hatred adeciuate for this insolent fool? Will you tolerate the 
insult he oficrb France? There are not enough indignities and 
fool's cai>B and pillories in the whole country for such a scoundrel. 
The blood boils in my old veins at the mere mention of him. The 
shocking thing about it is that the monster has a party in France, 
and, to put the cliuiaz u£)on all this calamity and horror, 1 am the 
man wlio hi.*41 h|K>ke of that Ahakesjieare long ago; 1 am the one 
who first showed the French people the few |iearls 1 found in his 
vn.-^t dun^iu-sp. N'ever dul I supixNte the time would come when 
I should he UM>d to trample tiu* garlands of Itacine and Corneille 
uiulerioot and deck the brows of a barbarous play-actor with 
them.** 

It was not alone Le Tourneur's translation, however, w'hich had 
loused the anger of Voltaire to Mich a pitch that his critical acumen 
gii\e way to outraged vanity. In 1769 Ducis had produced a 
Ihimltt alter In** own iiiiml at the Theatre Francuis, ui1a])ting it 
from La Pla<*eV version, for he knew no English. It was fairly 
well recened, and hel<»re the above letter of Voltaire was written, 
or a little alter, he had alM) brought out Homct* and Juliet, King 
Lutr, Marhrth, King John, and OfliWfo. Voltaire could not coii- 
t.un his xpleeii al the thought that the English intruder had made 
a triiiiiiphaiit eiitrv the leading stage of France, and, writing 
to his ec»ries]H)ndeii1, he exclaimed ^hat ''the abomination of 
deiudatioii ” was " in the temple of the Lord," and that he saw 
" the reign of reason and giaul taste " ended, foi Lekaiii had told 
him that alt tin* yoiitli of Varis were in favour of Le Tourneur. As 
lor himself, he said that In* was rt'ady to die, leaving a barbanius 
I'ranee behind him. 

Voltaire was in Switrerluinl at the tilin'; but he wrote to the 
.\c4ideiny in order that hib troiiblosoine rival might he condemned. 
His }>aiM*r against SliakeH}>eare W!»» read by I>*Aleml»ert, who was 
considered the best elocutionist in France, and was received with 
acclamations. 

II. 

Even though'Voltaire led the opposition, however, it was all in 
vain. ]>nckB certainly did not reproduce the real Hhakespeare, but 
debased and distorted his works. Still, as Sainte-Beuve judiciously 
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obwrred: • *Thia was lie only price at wliichpart^ 

could be won for ShakeBpeare. ... To an audience wl^ 
knew noiliing about the oiiginai and bad got to believe that I>iicia*a 
verrion was an embelliehment of it, this bastard form of tragedy 
proved extraordinarily interoatin^, for though the plays were 
apoiH, they were taken over in the main, and towarjU the end 
Talma'a acting elevated the adaptation to a semblance of beauty." 

Duds took more than his sham of credit for the suocesa of theae 
Shakeapearean productions, and was even ho foolish as to come 
before the curtain when the audience wept at the first performance 
of King Lear, as tliough the tribute of their emotion were meant 
for him alone. He afterwards brought his daughters to see the 
play, and v hen it was over he said : If they had not burst into 
tears I should have strangled them with my own hands.'* 

Nevertheleaa, Campenou found him in hia bedroom at Veraailles 
one day decorating Shakespeare's bust with a branch of l)ox which 
had just been given to him. *'] sliall 1>e at your service in a 
moment," he said, adding, as he noticed his visitor's surprise, 
“To-morrow will be my Rhakesfioare's f^aint William’s Day, 
you know." He paused to finish his labour of love, and then 
remarked, patting Campenon on the back: My friend, the 
sources from which the ancients drew they covered with garlands 
of flowers." 

In any case, there is no question that Dueis would have been 
glad to offer his oouipatnots a complete and perfect version of 
Shakespeare if it had been possible. Tn 17C9 the attempt tfi 
acclimatise Handet in France came to the ears of Oarriok, who 
sent Diicis » {Kirtrait <it Slmkeh|>«'Hie and ariotlier of hi]UM*lt in the 
leading part of iliat play. Dueis iinniediatety wnde a letter of 
thanks, in which he at»ologised for \entiiring ** to iinidiice a drama 
likeffain/ef at the TheAtie Franeai'^," and Inr abridging it, as he 
had been obliged to do. " But,” he explained, ” not to speak of 
the many barbarisms and eccentricities which the piece contains, 
I believe tliat the Fieisdi stage would not tolerate either the ghost, 
who talkh like a fong-\\in«leil lawyer, or the rustic crmiediaiiH, or 
the fencing-lKint.’* 

Three years later Dueis wrote Ciarrick alsnit Uomro and Ju/iVf, 
then at its nineteenth jxTfonnance, and sent him a book of the 
play, at the same time ex]>reshing deep rcgn*t at never having 
seen or heard him. “1 acknowledge," said the French actor, 
“that T shall always lack the energy, which I can but imagine, 
until I shall have seen Bliakespeare living and inspired in the 
theatre where you act. To visit a nation whose atrong and 
decided character I admire, to catch you in the act, as it were, 
and converse with you upon the deepest mysteries of tragedy has 


* 
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been a greet temptation, to which, however, I have never yielded 
as yet.'* 

^^en Dncis was busy with Uaobeiltin 1774 he expressed the 
same desire for an interview, if it were only for half an hour, and 
for a sight of Garrick "in the tremendous passages of this won¬ 
derful tragedy." But he added that, although in studying the 
part he hi^ endeavoured to assume the spirited attitude of his 
model and to sound the depths of that powerful genius, he felt 
compelled to exercise the utmost caution. "I have to deal with 
a nation urhich requires careful handling,’* he said, **when one 
wishes to lead it along the bloody paths of terror." 

After the llevolution Ducis’s Shakespeare took on a new lease 
of life and ftrosperiiy, thanks tu Talma's pre-eminent acting, the 
force and siiieerity of which gradually revealed the great drama¬ 
tist 'k true savour beneath the travesty of the h'reiich adaptation. 
It was through Talma, whoso intf’rpretation often out6trix>ped 
Dueis’s timid or excessively ornate text, that Najx)]eon first 
bec*amc familiar with the genius of the great Kuglish ))oet. 

Arnault was witness one day to a very cordial manifestation 
of Napoleon's esteem for the man w'ho up to that time had made 
more strenuous elforts than anyone else to introduce Shakespeare 
into France. Tn 179B General Bonajiartc niul •Tosephiiie. accom- 
imnied by Dncis and Arimnh, attended a x>erfonuaiice of Mac- 
hrth At Madame Bonaxmrte'a api^araiice there A^as some 
applaiiHo. ii\hicli grew louder as the General was seen l>eside her, 
and red^Mihled when the audience x^rcetved that he had made 
])ucis take tlie fixmi seat in the liox and iTad modestly effncefl 
himself in the hiickgroimd, thus showing in tlie most coiiKpicnous 
manner the iin|K)rlniice he attached to the service which Diicis 
had rendered the French drama by adafding and imitating Bhake- 
s|>care*s plays. 

When \a)xdeon set sail for Egypt Aruault was a meinher of 
the exi^eilitioii and was on board the same ship with him. and 
many were their literary disoussions, ranging from Homer's 
Ody»8cy to Gssian and tragedy. Napoleon's remarks, which are 
preser\’ed in Arnault's Sournnrs, show tliat he w'as ambitions to 
promote the grow^ih of a literature which should be different from 
the one then in vogue. Judging by what he raid to Arnault on 
the bridge of the ship, Sainte-Beuve supixises that he hoiked to 
develop some form of tragedy which might be described as inter¬ 
mediate between Shakespeare and Corneille. "National in- 
teresia," he exclaimed, "passion which has a ]K>litical goal, the 
unfolding of a statesman's plans, and the re^'oliitions which 
change t^ face of empires, here is the subjecl-iiiatter of tragedy. 
The other interests which are mixed up with them, and esi^ccially 
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fche love-interest Bhich ciominateft 1^'reiich trafSiulj, are nothing 
but comedy in tnigetly.” It would not be rarti to faiwy tliiit when 
Bonaparte said these words he was thinking of ( tvmr and 

Coriolanu^ and the other historical dramas of Shakespean*, whose 
plays had by this time made considemhle. |»n»gros8 in ihe invat'lon 
of France so much dreaded by Voltaire. 

Grimm w'as not at all unfriendly to Voltaire, but he by no 
means shared the latter's hatred of Shakespeare, for ho ^lerceived 
very clearly that the English dramatist was often olow*r to the 
classics than were tlie French themselves, in spite of the defects 
to which they ohjeotod. Ke held that Hhakespenre was incom¬ 
parable in the delineation of true eiiaracter and a writer of the 
first rank, if one considered the luminous nioviMnent t>f the ]>lays 
as a whole, their ix>w’erful action, and the prinei|>ti] efTeets which 
are the aim of the drama. 

Even Cardinal do Bernis, whose literarx ta^le was more fiix'o- 
louH than profound, inflamed Voltaire's abhorrence of Shake¬ 
speare by sending him Julius (VfMr and Calderon's Uimehus, 
with the polite hope that their iin}>ro|»rietii‘h might uiuum* him 
llernis bad read them both, and reiiuiiktMl, without a '^innlow of 
malicious intent: "These pla^s are lielpfiil for the liistorx of the 
human mind and the peeuliaiitie^ of iiiitionul ta.s1e, and such 
they have given rnr a great deal of ples^^ure. In ».pite ni their 
«cceritncity and coarseness, they (aiinoi be (^ulled dull mid f 
iiinst admit, though 1 sa\ it to mx sliaiiif*. that tlie^* old rhu[>- 
sodies, which hax’e Ofjcasioiial flashes of *iiid xeix luitiirHl 

feeling, are less r>diouh to me than the cold elcgn*** of ixn own 
mediocre tragic ^loets." 

Voltaire's irascihihtx on this ^iibjc«*t nni'.t also h.ue been 
excited by another friericK though the (»iiixneiiti(»ii appuientlx 
passed unnotieed. IVesideiit Heiiaiiit agreeil with tlie Voltmieaii 
dictum that Shakespeare's xvorks wen* **mori.'-i* rs" but In* added 
that ex'en monsters liail their uses m the siu<lx of anatomy, and 
that the tragedies liail heI)M*d liiiii to something wliieli he would 
nexer have thought of otherxxise. Tie x\jis \**i\ foud of lii-^toi-x, 
and their historical element alone hud impre^^sed Inni, espcM-ially 
m Ibo fday of Henry 17., which had attracted liis attention i>ar- 
ticiilarJy. “All at once," he xxTites, “I forgot what 1 x\hh ivadiiig. 
Shakespeare himself fariiitaled my mistake bx tin* iininensc 
diiTerence which exists betwe«'n this dniiua «»f his and the nsnul 
tragedy, and fancying that I had an historian la'fore me, I asked 
myself xxiiy no one had ever conceived the nlrn uf writing our 
history in a similar manner.’’ 

This thought induced IVcsident if^mault to write Franf^ms ll,, 
nid led up to the prose historical drama, an innovation in French 
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literature nliich Stendhal welcomed, not to exploit it for him- 
nelf, but to utilise it generously in the controversy which he was 
carrying on against both the classicistiAbnd the lyrical romanti¬ 
cists of his day. For there were two romantic schools, one of 
verse and another of prose, the latter of which Stendhal cham¬ 
pioned because of his dislike for iioetry, which, he said, was 
nothing but a system of mnemonics. 

III. 

'i'o Stendhal more than to anyone else was due the fact that 
there came a tmio when to be a follows er of Shakespeare and u 
niiiiantieist meant one and the same thing. In 1818 he wrote: 
**I am a frantic romanticist; that is to say, I am with Shake- 
s|M‘arc and against Ibiciiie. with Lord Byron and against Boileau,'* 
and he also saal that the whole question of romanticism con¬ 
sisted 111 admiring a tragedy like Xiphar^s on the one hand, or 
one like Hu'hnrd IJ]. on the other. He was so entirely devoted 
to Shiikes|M*ato that lie tinik little pleasure in Schiller. "I have 
rcatf all of Schiller, who bore** me by playing the rhetorician,” 
he exclaimed in 1H*J0. **\Vhat T want is Shakes])eare, and un¬ 
adulterated ShukesjH'ure ” 

Stcndliars jias^ionatc and uiiboniided admiration for Shake- 
Hpe^are is the stronge^t pnvif of the ascendancy wdiich 

file lattei had anpiiicd omt the French mind, in spite of the 
whosi* <ip|HiMtion still continued. When Be^le was 
about tv\clve \ears old one of In'* friends presented him with 
the eiglite«*n or twenty \oUiines of Le Tourneur’s translation, and 
fiom 17iM» to 17U1I he lead them con>tant)y. Shakcs|»earc was 
Ills first love in Ii1< ratiire. ns he tells ns. Unmht and Romeo and 
dnii't attracting him purticularh. and at a later ]>ericHl, when 
be was a cleik in Count Daru's office, his companion Mazoxer’s 
vililicntion of Sh«ikes(M*iiic moved him to tears. 'Referring to the 
**amiability ” wliudi he endea\ourcd to cultivate a»s a psiss|»ort 
to worlilly succo'S's, he said: “The amiuhility which T wished to 
|Kissess was the pure jo\ of Sliakes|)eare*s comedies, the joy which 
prevails at the wnirt of the e\ih»d J'^uke in the Forest of Arden.” 
Whilst he WA^ still hoping to win fame and fortune as a dramatic 
author, he set hiiiiHelf tlio task of imitating Shakesjieare, or, 
rather, Nature. Shakespt*an' should lie Hi's model, he mused one 
da> when he wa« lunching at the Cafe de la Rt'gence, Sliaki*- 
s|>enrc, “who flows on like a liter in fl<MNl, carrying all before it. 
Wliat a torrent of rerre.'” he exclaimed. “With how broad a 
stnike the master paints 1 Here is Nature’s self. My tenderest 
love for this great man is continually changing to the most anient 
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Bdfldiratiou. ... My heart acknowledges him the gzeateil poet 
who ever lived. . . . His chiselled oharacters are pore Nature 
. . . they live and movli. ... La Fontaine akme touches the 
same spot in my heart that Shakespeare does.” 

Besides being a constant source of delight to Stendhal, Shake¬ 
speare also furnished him with a staple and decisive argument 
for his controversies with the classk'tRtK, as witness Kactne and 
Shakespeare, and for his theory with regard to prose tragedy on 
French historical subjects. 

Stendhal took the view that nothing pleased a theatrical 
audience except the representation of incidents which were 
closely connec ted with it, and mainlained that in 18‘i3 the French 
•'longed to w the tragedies of their history draiiiatised.*' 

Before the iomiation of the great romantic cenacle which 
centred m Victor Hugo and which adopted the art of Shakespeare* 
there was another lesh brilliant and boisterous einde which 
develo|)ed the tfaeorien of tlie hi**torical drama in prose c»ii Shake- 
speaiean hues Stendhal \\a8 the soul of these gatherings, and 
here the English \wt was read, commented upon, and passion¬ 
ately diaciiRscd. 

ThuR RhakeN|H*arc bcc*ame acclimatist*<l in France, although the 
claRRicists still ehmg to then citadel, the Academy, and would not 
he fnendR. This nohic hrntheihood confused romanticism and 
Shake«.|)eaie, and, reprobating Isith alike, fulminated againRt the 
inno\atorh who, as Voltain* wild, weie spieading "the abonnna 
tion of desfdatiou in the temple of the l*or<l." At one of their 
meetings, which was a tnd\ lamentable affair. Ahmsieiii Augei 
was heard to ejaculate ; "All the ubsiirdjt\ rif the litorar) p>gmieh 
and harhanans who abe t that sa\age Shakespeare, that ridleiiloiih 
poet who^e vagrant niu^^e caines to »veiy clinie and jionod the 
ideas, the manners, and the language 4>f the laiiidon middle 
cIoRReH, has now been re\caled. gentlemen, with an eloquence 
which is at least equal to \oui imi>artmlitv. Hitherto >oii hH\e 
been only the guardians of good taste; from now on voii will he 
Its avengers.’* 

Blit no ludicrous anatheiniiR of thi'« Mirt could prevent the gieat 
t^edian from making bis way with the public. Stendhal de- 
claml that the puhliaher, Ladv(K*at, liad made a fortune bv 
.ladame (fpizot’s ttanslotion of Slmkenpeare's plavR, and far 
from being concerned at the Aciideiny’s excommunication, he 
rejoiced over it aa a piece of g(»od hick for the cause so near hiK 
hwrt. Belying upon the spirit of contradiction which makes the 
ftench incline to adopt ojiitiionR that the authorities clsira* a 
right to forbid, he pr^cted that the Academy bad brought the 
triumph of the romanticists ten years closer. 
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In spite of the hostility which at Unit existed between the 
prose rDmanticisis, who were Liberals in politios, and the lyrical 
romanticists, who were Catholics andwil^yaliBts, both rcIiooIh 
ardently admired Shakespeare as their common master. As a 
matter of fact, the young nicu of Victor Hugo's circle could 
not have been indifferent to the i)oet, for most of them, 
including Hngo himself, Monged to the HocuH/* des Bonnes 
Tietteres, of which Chateaubriand became iiresident after he 
returned from bis mission to Berlin, and Chateaubriand had 
studied Bhakes|M.*are no less than Milton during his exile in 
England. « 

In Chateaubriand's M^moires there are reminiscences of the 
walks which he took in Ijondoii with his friend Foutanes. “We 
often spoke of Milton and fShakespeare,** says he, “when we were 
dining at some lonely tavern in Chelsea on the Thames.'* Tlie 
thoughts of all Englislmien were then ahsorhed in the stniggle 
against revolutionary France, hur, “nevertheless,** he adds, 
“some great figures were still Itft, and we were continually 
encountering Milton and Ahakespeare. We used to s])cculate 
about Montmorency, Biroii, and Sully, all of vhoiii nere French 
Anibassadora to Blianhetli and James the First, and wonder 
whether the> ever heard of a certain iiiouiitehnnk who acted in 
his own farces and thost* of other f»eo])le n^ well. T)id they ever 
pronounce the name of Shakespeare, t'lhich Kiunds hO barbarous 
in Fieiich Had they any suspicion that their own honours 

and |)unip and rank were destined to lie swulkmed up in his 
glory? .\h, well! The comedian who playeil the ghost in 
ffumM was himself the great phantasm, the medieval spirit, 
upstarting above the world, as nses the evening star, at the very 
moment when the Middle Ages had qpmpleted their descent to 
the dead : vast centuries, begun hy Dante, ended hy Shake- 
sjiesn!.” 

So these young romanticists, who still clung to the monarchy 
and the ('alholic faith, became worshippers at Shakespeare's 
'ihrine. Emile Dew'bamps^ the most nciive contributor to the 
Mumv FrtiH^am, tumrd several of his plays into French. One of 
these, liomeo and Juhri, which was written in collaboration with 
Alfreil dt* Vigny, would have been ficrformed at the Conuklie 
FVan^ise hut for an unfortunate disagreement wdiich ari)se 
lietwaen the translators on matters of detail. Tt was read at 
Victor Hugo's, lK)we^■e^, aud received with great applause by his 
friends, and when Hngo heard that the ComMie had accepted it 
he wrote to IVschaoips: ** We arc all the more proud of your 
triumph, for by acclaiming Hoiiico first we have stolen a march 
' on the ComMie Fran^se. It is the tnni of the public now, and 
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perflonally 1 shall be most happy to see the day when your 
delightful performance captivates an audience, for then the 
revolution will be complete. ... 1 am glad to proclaim in every 
place, time, and season, and to all men, that what CramiccU left 
more than in doubt is fully assured by Romeo, Your efTorfs have 
advanced art far more than have mine.” ^ 

The (*ontideuce of Htendhal in Shake8|>enre*s definitive <*on- 
quesl of the French mind was not shaken by a rather serious 
mishap wliieh had befallen the jwt two >earrt fu*o\iou<-ly. Ijate 
in the summer of 18*22 an English coin|>aii> came to the Porte 
Saint Alaitin Theatre for a series of Shakeb)ieaiean petforniances. 
Everything went well at first, and Stendhal sa^s that the recei]^tb 
amounted to fi^e thousand francs. But on the Saturday and 
Sunday, as it appears, the audience consisted chiefly of sho|>- 
a«?^ihtant« who'^e ]>atriotic feelings hud been excited against the 
foreign author by newtfi>a[)er agitation. Xo doubt the> thought 
that Shakespeare was one of Wellington aides dt-camp, for it 
\\a*« zuic long after Waterl(»o, and hecau*«e the\ did not iiiulc^i- 
>ta.i(l En&lish they found Othilh mortalK dull, hi the tliinl net 
the\ giew tiled of hi«>«ing, and three or foiii hiirulieil of thtmi 
'-piang diioss the oidieMia aid took jH)SK“'SK)ri of the stage 
Die police nere tinali\ eaPed in and pul an end to tin* di**- 
tiirhaiMV 

The Ihiglish com|>any, thoiigli driven from the l*orto Saint 
Martin in eoiiMqueiiee of this had treatment, ilid tud retiie iicioss 
the < haiinel, hut took reliige in the Hue ('}janler>Mne Theatre, 
wheie eighteen i>erfonnance** vne gnm, iti ^plt^* of the Minai 
and Monsieur de Joii>'- epigiaiiiH \risK Hosma IVnl(\ made a 
great reputation “I ^,i\\ ralma and MailemoiMlle Mars **itting 
side b\ side,” Ni}*. Stendhal, “and raphiii»ii**l\ attplaiidiiig Miss 
Penle\ in the fitst act of lionitn and Jutnl and the leading |>art 
rrf Tin Taming of tin Shictr ” 

7*lie pr<is«> niiiiantiiists ne\ei ubjuied their faith in Shake 
*peaie. llioiigli rhe\ >\ei« dr.iWti into il'i'-er iterord with the 
cliftiijiiinn*- of <dii-*iieis|ii hi the libeial opinions whieh hoth these 
s<ijf)fiN held in I milt If s The hncal roiiiaritieiNtN, on the other 
hull. giev. nioie and more tf> hnik the Tinglihh dratnati'^t 

as a iiia-iter, and took his name their untehwoid Tn the 
pit*tace to Ills Etudes J ranraists Desthamps haid that |M*ople 
uere usihly einaneifjiiting themselves from the t>r(*juclices uhich 
Shakesj»eare’s eiieinie** debited to pi4S(*ive and were yiehling to 
a gt*nial riirhisiti France, lie added, had now dune witli tin* 
narrow pride which allowed her to M*e imtliing hut haihatisni 
beyond her own liordcrs, and in his opinion it was ail over w'lth 
“the old national resentment, the (iotliie lint red of foreigners. 
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and the literary pBeudo-patriotiam *' from which the Penley com- 
|)any liad suffered so much in 1822. 

In He}>tcinhor, 1827, another Kngliah company crossed the 
Channel, no doubt on the understanding that it would be more 
favourably received and by a kinder audience. The first per¬ 
formance to(»k place at the (W*on on the sixth of the month, and 
far from being hisHed, as had In'Cii the case at the Porte Saint 
Martin, it nun greeted With enthusiastic applause by the young 
men of the artistic set. KhakeKf)eare was not on the programme 
that evening, but lhen< had been no systematic Press eani|»aigii, 
Ml that the audience was in the liospitahle mood which is charac¬ 
teristic Ilf the I'Veneh when they are free from disturbing in¬ 
fluences, and readily snccnnibed to the fus(*iuHtions of tlie leading 
lady, Harriet SiiiitliMin, afteiwards the wife of Ih'ctor Berlioz. 

On So]>teiiiber 11tli. when the Knglisli company played i/amfef, 
Hugo, Vigny, Dumas, (icnird de Ner\al, and Delacroix were 
preseiii, tt»gtthir with all the infltimniahle partisans of lyrical 
rninaplii isiii, now hecoine staunch Shakes])i»areans. Those who 
did not knou Kngliah hrought {xicket translations, among them 
Merlin/. 

\ inighiN wa^e ol euthuM>isin surged through the theatre, 
'riieic wen* 's'\eral Noiiiig men of great talent and even genius 
.iiiioii^ the aiidiciict*. hut lhc\ had *'till to find their way, and 
^hakc'|ititi«ail thrilled them tlirougli and through, for it was 
tlic alt to whitli tlic\ all a**{iired, though as yet in some i^er- 
|dc\it\. Now at l.i*>t lh<> nsil Shakes|'ieare had daw*ncd uiK>n 
them, and it was .i n>\ela*ion licrhoz said that ShakesfK^are fell 
upon Iniii )il;e .i thiinderlKilt: hut in his case the s|Hdl was not 
all oi Sh.iki opt vc.-ning Harriet SinitliMin. who took the 
pail oi Ofthtlni, wjv. tio l(*'^s re^iHinMljle than the play itstdf for 
iii*«piriiig him with such delirious passion that he was forthwith 
attacked l»\ a wut iif amhulatoiw mania. At the end of the per- 
foriimnee, mi wild was hin aniorc.ns and artistic frenzy, that he 
wandered lor d.ix^ thmucli the eity and it^ outhkirts, like n man 
kiokine Jor hi** miiiI. And not imly was hi* plunged into the 
most teiiipestnou** and ^ ileanic of love atVaii'*, hut Shakespeare 
liul set tire to hi** inusu* as well. 

'riic innsie of Merlioz, the ahriijil and tragie eoloiiriug of Dela¬ 
croix. the plays of Hugo, in faet the whole dramatic art of 
romanticism, aie all Shakcspean'un to the last degree. Shake- 
s|x»are is the true source of the lomantic school, which has now 
happily grown iiuire sinlate. has cast aside the excesses of an 
nnliridled imagination, and has drawn closer to the realities of 
life. His Work does not desen’e onr study und veneration because 
of the eccentricities which the romanticists believed he aufhorise«1, 
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bat beoanse of the breadth and prafondity of the hoiaan irathe 
which it contoine. The French may well reodl at find from a 
f<HU of literatore whieh ajppeon to them under a aomewhet 
terri^gring upeot; but th^ Itove only'to dieeoTer the einoetity 
and beanty which its ragged exterior oonoeala in order to odmiN 
them. Counting from Voltaire’s first mention of ftliakeapeare in 
I73t to the applaoae with which the eodienoe at the Oddon 
greeted him in 183?, it took the great drematiet only e century 
to win hia case in Fnnoe. 

FdLKiRN Pascal 
(TratuhM by R. ANintRWs). 
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I'uis tveaetii in the age of great oombinations in industrial, 
uufumercial and financial affairs, for it is now recognised that 
combined effort A a large acale leads to the beat results, showing 
us it does a maximum of outiiut at a luimmum of cost. If then 
ludividuala, combined either in a isirtnership or a limited coiupany, 
can successfully curry on largo oiierutioiis, there appears to be no 
reason in princii>le why iho State should not undertake similar 
works with success. Indecnl, it is claimed that such iirojects can be 
conducted more efficiently by thi State tlian by private enterprise 
for the following reasons 

Oil 'riie luuchineiy lor orgunisution and the reMiurces of the 
State are greater than those available to hji\ combination 
of jirivate |icrsonh, and thohc* dilvaiitagcs should lead to a 
rhea[x^niiig ol the costol jirothiction. 

lb) Ah the StaU* diss iv»t sci*k for si»ecululi\c* profit, those 
items of coht ^\liii‘li a prnatc contractor charges against 
Mibsf'ipiciit depieciation of plant and iinf(»reM»eii coiitingen* 
Ties dor whicli he js |iuid even if thoK* coutingeucies do not 
arise) may be eliminated. 

u ) Such priifits iiK result to the State after |niymeiil of in- 
trn'M on capital and t»f iiiainteimnce of the undertaking, can 
Ih^ applied in reducing the cost of trans|iort or the price of 
the coininoditv rather than increuMiig the dividends of 
shareholders. 

(d) State enterpriM* excludes thi* multiplication of the 
*■ middle man,’* which is genenilly ex|K*rieiiced, and which 
is a i*aiiw i»f incivaHed ci»st to the conHuiner under private 
ownership. 

ff» Vnder wiw* administration the wasteful eom|)etition of 
jirivote enterprist^ should lie eliminated. 

(’an thew iihails rcalisi'd in actual praetuv? 

Whilst the above may be sot Aiwn as the advantages accruing 
from State ownership and control, tliere arc certain other con¬ 
ditions, the observance of which is essential to siw'ess. Above all 
things, efficiency <if lalmur must Ik* rigorously maintained, and 
this objective h deptmdent upon effective methods of management 
and internal discipline. Undue influence may be brought to bear 
upon the manegoiuent of an institution either by the consumer 
or the worker, or by politirians, and the greater the pressure that 
can be so exercised the more serious is the danger of resultant 
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Ittxity and inefficiency, if the workers enjoy the franchise direct 
political influence becomes possible which may interfere witli 
efficiency, and the more loosely the franchise approximates to man¬ 
hood suffrage the greater is the iwiitioal pressure that can bo 
enforced. In a thoroughly disciplmed, obedient and subservient 
country—Mich as \^a8 Germany before the war, where the Iranchise 
was extremely narrow and military methods pervaded all walks 
of life—discipline could doubllcbs be enforced aifl efficiency main¬ 
tained m State-controlled establishments. But the situation is 
entirely'different in a free democratic counli*y where the voting 
power lb adult innehibe, and such a jirecedeut is of little >alue. 
The teiidcucy in this country is to give greater i-uiibideratioii to the 
claims ol the workerb tor an increased sliarc in industriui o^iei- 
ations, and the oxiieneuces ol aadeinoc*rdtic {leople with Anglo- 
Saxon traditions in the held of State owiiei'bliip should be ot mtinile 
\ahie and a wholesome guide. 

In Australia almost the eiitiie railwax s\Ntein is owned and 
controlled bj the \anous Go\einnientboJ the t'oninionwcaltli; but 
it does not nceessarily follow that a couim* wliieli was uiia\oidable 
111 the special eireumstanees oi a Migiii eiiipt\ <oiiiili> cfiii l>e 
iinitiited with Mieces'* at the [iics«mt dav in Great Biitniu Ji 
miixt he leiiieinhcTed that l:i(> \eais ago XiiMialia was not iuiii‘li 
more than a geographical /eutiiit. Tfu fNipidatioii v\.i- a ineie 
haiiiffu/o/ '/or man\ \eai'* onlv iighlK i'\(t»>diiig l.fKNh, 

who M'tlieiJ onginalh alMiiit f/ie s/ioir^nl fV>i} ./aekson . and when 
''•'CtJemeiif extendn/ ii was eeiitietl in on the 'aM-eoa*-t 

'* hit h lia\e Miie** hriftiis* the i ite‘s nt ffiidunt .iiid Mel/siiiriii 
Thp jrin nor ol tin* e«aii>ti\ w.is iummi iijae*!. iinletMl, litili Known 
\ liurrier luiige <d loniintaiif* made iia.e/liiig ifiKdid e\tteiiiel\ 
difficiili ioi the it'iinidijd .tT.d tt*nthM«*d ti iiiipiai tu ahh 

It wa* leaJiM'd tliwT II tin int»‘iii»i wa- '*» /*♦» K*jn .* ,»h«| i-tlK 
itn lit eneoiiraged th* (on'iient Oi'ix* <|m in 1 m| in t!i«* lust 
iii-tanee n\ th* ut iKin*; 4*1 aitiTa! * 1- mi •>«ih*<eipi,-iitl\ h\ 

lint was isa n *t:i 1 *im |<iii|>o-i*iiiii hr pii\ate 

inviMor- Ghvi*iU*-h tlieie fiio!<| he Ki Ttlmo 1 t*„ umie«liale 
lutun* u|N>ii the iiioiie\ 4 *x|n nded M)«tro\ei it w uiieeitain 

wlievher -4‘tl\eiiu nt would ineieaM* oi he pt'riiiuiient and tin* 
ol m the lutuit* w.»w e*|iMill\ pn^hii in ill* al 

In Mif h eneuiiistaiu'C - th* St ih s\,is 1 oinfxdK d to sti p ni aiul 
undertake* the burden of earr^tiig out Hiirh iimi'itakings 

For many years the State whethei in the e.ipieit) of a Grown 
Gii]on\ fir iiiuler ie*|N>n-ih)*> Goxtinuif iii iind* i*«k I: the coimfriic- 
tion and inaintenanee ot all the iii:*i*} lotnU of die continent ; and 
ill later years /wjlh oi*eaijoji.il exerptiunMl »!ie m*\(isiI State 
Gfiverniiients beentm the eonstnictors and - |e owm*!** of the 
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vluiouB Bysleiub of railways. Originally, the Ministry would 
determine whether a work should be constructed or not; they then 
decided upon tlie route, and such dedsioirwas subject to critidsm 
or amendment, or rejtKsiion, by Parliament. The route adopted 
might be of priceless value to indbviduals occupying land in the 
interior, and lobbying " became inevitable in order to determine 
the terminal points and the various intermediate stations. Abuses 
grew, and some check became necessary to prevent the mtrusiou 
of political influence and waste of money in the construction of 
undesirable laiUays; eventually the different States laid down 
conditions for safeguarding the public interest. It was ordained 
that before a railway or other public work, involving a cost oi 
i:dO,(XM) or more, could be undertaken, an mvestigation should be 
held by some authorised public authority as to the merits of the 
pro]iohal, and in the e\ent ut u favourable reixirt by such tribunal 
the [)jojK>sed woik iiaiHt also be a])i>roved ol by both Houses of 
Puiliiinieut. in ordci to ensure success and inspire confidence it 
v\a^ ^eiieialiv u;;ref‘fl that micIi tiibuiiul of inquiry should be both 
( \|Nnt and iiiile|H*iulcnt oi piessure, but \ery often it consisted of 
iiiemltei’s of Purliumciit with no ex^iert knowledge but who 
lia|iiH*iicd t(» bf (iuveriiinent supjtorters, ui others who had just 
iiiiss(m1 a |H>rtiolio. Tbi^ was an inherent weakness which might 
lead U} the recotiiinend luii of works which would he ))oliuC|iUy 
i»i iieliiM:il to the MitiiHteii.il imrt\, but luiprolitable to the com- 
iMiinilv . and to axoid se\ire ciiticisiii a sop would be thrown out 
b\ tlit coiiiinitite recoinineiuliiig other protH)*ails which were 
|Mipidai with till* I\uliiiiiieiitar\ op|H»*«iiion. although uidetonsihle 
lor dtieUipiiit iital puiiH>ai*rt Again, e\en if the original tiibunal 
" , 1 ^ iMitneK exiti It !b« le '\a' -till lh<* •binge! t»f iwditKal infliieiiee 
biMiig e 3 (en*is«*d wlnii tlu ii.attet ciiu«**up lor final upprn\al by 
Piirliaiiieiit ^ et if the pi*‘Uiiiiii.ir> iii\« stigation was hone-t and 
^Midiiiig. It wa-at all exent^ an .i*-uiaiue that |iro|Kisals which 
weir without iiieiiT, although (Hilitiialh backed -hould not la 
htoit.dn hi b'T* 1 * id 1\iili.Hnri*iai\ -.iiu tioii in the 

last refill caiiritit and -hoiihl not he ehiiiiiinted. for the Stale i- 
thi owner of the w<irk. the taxpuxei inu-t hear the hurdtii of the 
eont. >et althougli |si!itienl influence 4‘annot he eiilireh excluded 
the (ltd\ ol rartinriietit should hunted to the approval <« rejiv- 
tion<»l -I lieine- whieh luiie been 4»ii tiuir merits prcxinu-ly nvoin- 
mended by an iiide|)endent htaly of engineering and Inisines** 
ex|H^rtt«. rndoiihtedly. without some such protection the State, 
with its etiorinoiH |mtronagr iniwi be aobjoct to iiiidiie pressuie 
and abuses may l>e }ier(ietmtod. It haa been further {irovidcd (as 
.dHi\«*.iiieiitioni*d^ tiint no work estimated to cost more than 
fdfi.iHiO ^h.ill lie iiiideitaken without prior referemv to, and 
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a|)pniviil a oouimittce o[ iuquii?* Ev©u tliia filOVUBQii al 
tiineK, been evaded by QovernmeutH, who^ without euob in^foiry, 
would cumnieuue a raitvvuy or other public work wbieh in itaeU 
will cost less than £20,U00, but is really only a portion of a larger 
scheme which exceeds that limit. In these ways the underlying 
safeguards for the oonununity can be evaded and the only protec* 
iioii lies in Parliament rising to a sense of its responsibilities and 
punishing the offenders; but in practice if any Oovemment 
attempts these methods of evasioii it is presumably with a before¬ 
hand knowiedge that their iiarty will condone their misdeeds. 
Unless, therefore, it is rigorously safeguarded and conacientiouBly 
administered, the political patronage mseimrable from State 
ent«*r])riK‘ will ouMuimgc the ix)hu> of s|)uil8 to the victors and 
{Xiliticall} dcbuiich the elcctoi's, whilst the tax^iayer must finance 
the lohHcs on any iiuj^rovideiit uudertukuig. 

Origuially tiie work of coiistnictiou was curried out by iirivate 
cuntracloib alter couiiietitiou by tender. Tliih synteiii in time 
became ubust*d and un|K)|>ii]ar owing U> the ahnoriiial increase in 
the claims by contraclorb for extras.'* This was in consequence 
ot the loose manner in wliich xlva s|H*cincations were drawn up. 
The contractors tituk advantage ol thi*^e sbortcomingH, and the 
taxpayer was called iijiuii to liquidate Jiugc clumiM outside the 
contract price. This difficulty could lia\i been ob\iuled h> a more 
carelui ftamiiig of sjaviticHtion^ m the first niMaiice, or by curr\iiig 
(lilt the coiilract at fixed scln‘diilc rates. Some (loxerniiieiits, 
however, as a protest aguinst tiu‘ undue i^ist of coiibtriwtKui h\ 
pri\utc contractors, adopted unothei altcriidtive of canning out 
these woiks h\ **dH\ iaboin ** niuh'i (loxciiiiiient control. This 
innovation w’as iii)i(«rt*iit]y dangerous, Tor its siicccsH dciiended 
entirely on tla manner ji whirh Mi|K*nisioii was excrciM^d. it 
was found that workmen owinl then initiitl engagement to iKilitical 
influence, and thosi> wb(i Jmd liccn disedtarged for incomiietcuce 
were froqneiitl} rciiistat(*d by the same means against the wish 
of the foreman reH|K>nhi)de; conNcqiiiuilly, discipline broke dow'n. 
Th(> (voieminent official in charge of the works did nut enjoy 
freedom in choosing efficient workmen, ieK|H*rt for his authority 
was destroyed, good cmidiict was no longer a condition for eui- 
* ployment; and from causes such as these arose the expression the 
Oovcrniiient stroke.** It must not Ik* supposed, however, that 
in no cireum*t1anres is it p>ssibh* t<i carry out iiiainial labour 
economically under tlie iiietiiodH of *' duv labour.'* Employment ' 
under private contmetorb is on the basis of **day labour," anti 
where a (loveriiment has allowed the sufiervising ot&cial a full 
discretion with regard to the employrnenf and disDiissal of men, 
the cost has been kept under control and discipline and efficiency 
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have been obtfunad. But experience has establiriied the propoBition 
iliat efficisDcy of labour was in inyerae proportioQ to ^ amount 
of ijolitical influence operating. 

When the work has been completed, political influence must 
be still excluded in administration, jasi as in construction. Where 
u Minister of the Crown is in direct control, demands for conces- 
bioiis are continually being made (more especially at election time), 
and ant generally granted for iiolitical expediency. If strikes take 
place in a Government de*partment as a rule a oomproniiBe is 
enforced and home gain accrues to the strikers. If tlie Government 
resist the claims made, votes are imperilled; if the}* yield, discipline 
ih threatened. This iias l>een the experience of Australia with a 
wule franchiK*, and a very large public service actnely interested 
ill current politics; and the opinion is widely held that the only 
sale method of udniinisteriiig deiairtmeiits of State, whether they 
are industrial undertakings, or the ordinary public sertice, is by 
a Ikmrd, whose members are ll), mdependent oi political 
influence: r2), enjoy a long tenure of oflict*; (!!), are paid salaries 
hiiflinontly high to attract leally (pialitiod men. Such a Ixkiy acts 
as a butler l>etween the wuiker and the Ministerial head, and 
mimiiiiHes the evil influence oi the ftolitieul wire-}>uUer. 

J‘or many yeays the ruilw'a>s of the States ol Australia were 
iiniimged h> a Coiiiiuissioner apjioiiited hy the Crown holding 
f»ffice at pleasure. JVditical interference, however, liecamo so 
serious that the Commissioner became |K>werless and each State 
in later years \ested the management of their resjiective railways 
in a Itoard of (ciiiuiiissioners, varying in number, who hold ofliee 
lor a fixed |KTiod of live to seven years and who aiv only removable 
liN .1 joint vole i»f l»otb ot rarhannnt These eluinges were 

stoutly resisted by the demcK'ratic sectiims of the community, for 
It WHS realised that if competent men were apjxunted with a free 
hand the r^gnm of the iiiconiintent, the agitator and the pro- 
ft^ssioiial |M)liti(*ian must isune to an end This principle is un- 
doiihiedU *«ound ; the ideal is desirable, but historx has shown again 
e\en under thoM* coiniitioiih that |)olitical influence cannot Ih' 
\\holl> elmiiiiated. Much de|H'iids n|K)U the |vrwnalit\ <»t the 
ineiiillers w ho c<in»'litnte the Ikmrd. Cnless each is sele<-ttHl with a 
sole Mew the puhlie interest, ii nwn may he placed in ollic»» who 
IS nominally independent, but who, in a variety of ways, becomes 
amenable to indirect pressure. Althiuigh the Board enjoys 
security of tenure their actions are n<»t exempt from criticism 
either 'within or outside the walls of T^arlininent, Again, the 
ewufive Government retain an iillimnte jsiwer of vcUi o\er the 
Board's decision, which, in extreme cases, they are bound to 
exercise. This possibility has always a steadying influence, and 
VOL. OVI. H.8. 0 
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•QgBMfcnn of ito eieioise is disooDeeitiiig. Tte IflaMufil 
liood Buqr lupi^ enigiiiftticol mswm to quortioiui in FttfioMiil 
on mafiera of oontrowiqe which impJy ulsrferaiioe: ud» liol^ 
dm IB the Bubtio influence of deily fnendly aeBudation witti 
Gosnmmeiit. Thu8» in times of cnaiB a man who » not made 
of Bteni moral fihie may be swayed and exhibit weakneBB as a 
ramit of influence indirecd} apphed m a variety of ways. 

In later years, State ownership and control on the eamc lines 
have been extended tu the ^later and sewerage systems of most of 
the States of the Conunonwoalih. After many yean' expenenee 
of both syetems of control it may be said that on the whole State- 
owned railways m Anstraha have been a succesa. Altboogb 
political luflueuce has not been entirely (and as long as human 
nstuie xeinams as it is will never be wholly) climmated, yet very 
many of the old abases have been hnally removed. Whenever 
political pressure is allowed to intervene this is reflected 
immediately in n feeling of indifference, insubordination and in- 
ettwiency Tliere i«« no rloiibt, on the other hand, that the more 
strictly the inde|)endence of these Boards of Administration ih 
insist^ ufion, the more unixipiilar the systtnn is amongst those 
workers who are militant and tliose |x>litH*ians whose popiilant> 
IS dejjendent upon seeunng concessions or piefemient foi their 
constituents The general consensus of reasonable opinion im 
agamst a leiersion to the old system of management, but 1 
ventnre to express an unqualified conviofion that only iti so far 
as political lufluenoe is excluded can succes** lie hopi'd for 

Financially, the railwav*- of AViistralia, in «*pife of many handi¬ 
caps. have jnstihed State ownership Taking the figntes for the 
Tear 1916—the last available statmticdl \eai—we find the follow¬ 
ing position disclosed *— ^ 


if 

Cspilai citHi 214,4f}b.(M>l 

re^rnnr 

(fVtysH vinrkiiia (X|)OTi<«fs iT.SjlMI.Sltt 

Nf i r« • nuf S,405,SWS 

Tiitrra<it pB\abl(» 7 S45,0Ba 

Defleit 1,439,407 


Finances, however, have been dislocated by the inressure of 
war conditions, and, although the last available figures show an 
unsatisfactory shortage on the year's operations of all the Rtates, 
yet the returns for each of the three years prior to the outbreak 
of war show the following snrphiHeh, \w 

£ 

1.106,997 
SBOmi 
mjMO 


1911- 12 

1912- U 
2918-li 
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Sewnl of iadividari Btito* diow a handwma auiphuu 

It rimikl always be nnieiabmd in dealing wifli the State- 
owned railways ol Australia fbat'tbe QovenuBieiit had no veatsd 
interests to ossroome in the first instanne* Hallways base become 
a Oorenuasnt monopoly, and, although there are a few prisatdy 
owned, competition from private enterprise has not been 
liermittod. There has been no {xminusncial livriry to stimnlate 
the boat efforts of the employees, ani, although they are profitable 
on the whole and the State-owned system is not likely to be 
changed, yet there is no real standard which will afford any 
guidance to the inquiry whether State undertakingB are equal 
to the strain of suoi*ei»ful competition with like operations con¬ 
ducted by sound private onierprise. 

The oiMsrationh of the (loverniiiont in minor undertakings may 
threa some light uix>n tliih question of ei*onumic working under 
nationalisation. Three of the States have during recent years 
embarked in i*on)|wtitk>n aith private entcipri'<e. A reason often 
ndvaneed for tliih near departure was that as the State Govem- 
iiieutb ivere carrying on large coobtructioual aorkh and contrulhng 
traiih|K)rt, it aould he a matter of great convenience to control 
aKi the supplies which aere ancillary Ui the carrying <mt of the 
larger public utilities. For instance, buck aurks, timber yards, 
inetai quarries, and lime aorkh a'en* chtablislitHl as being neoes- 
hiir\ for hutihfactorily canning on constructional o|terationh; the 
fMilice anil prison a-arders and railaay oftu^ials, being all in the 
(ioviniiiiieni senico. acre supplied with iiinforuih Inuii the State 
clolhtng factory; and a suiiihir argument aas ad\aiiced for the 
State o|)eiung up a c<ial mine to hiipply the (lovemment railways 
and tramways. Moreover, siipiiort was claimed with some 
plausibility on grounds of efficiency because the State under¬ 
takings would luit be in danger of being liroiight to a staudstill 
through strikes in the outside trades on which they a*cre depen- 
cUmi. On fs<imo occasions, lioaever, it was ofienly asserted that 
the object was to break down injurious combines and thereby 
reduce the cost of 1i\ing. These arguments wen* calculated to 
disarm o|»puBition in the ffrst instanci*, hut expectations of smash* 
ing up Trusts wen* not roalised. lii the first idace, the establish¬ 
ment of these works uiidi«r OoveniiiK'iit control did not bring 
sliout a cessation of strikes; further, the trades which were 
attacked were not proved to be combines injurious tef the public, 
nor was their volume of trade materially interfered mth. The 
genera] opinum is that the real reason for these experiments was 
a desire to increase the volume of employment and to enlarge the 
scope of Government patronage. These minor operations were 
from time to time established by labour Governments in the 

o9 
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Uiiiae States of liew South Wales, ijueeualand, tmd Wes^ 
Australia. None of the Govornuieiits had faced the uuhnosm tiska 
of nn ^iiftn^ipgftimn ^ und it ^^us thought iliess less {MtentiCNis works 
would be a useful compromise for their disupi'Ointed foUoweni, 
whilst the experiment could lie made on a rtuall scale without 
very great losses in the c\eui of faiiui**. In the i*oursc of a feu” 
j^eaib a great numbe/orthesw^ undertaknig^ uero eMablisbed, and 
they may be ciamlied hioadh imdor tom iiemlh. 'is. : building, 
transport, clothing, and looiL Amongst the earliesi to be estab¬ 
lished were brick works and metal quaines in New South Wales, 
it wa« originally claimed tiial tho product w(»uld be placed upon 
the market at a prict* very much ics^ than that charged by private 
enterpnse; but theae figures were ne\or realist^d, and in practice, 
tile chaige tor the (vo^eriiiiient article was only home smAlt pei- 
centage below that of the piivateh owned esfablisliment. The 
Govemmeut depattmeut««. oi cour^, becaiiu the purchabers ol the 
output and to that t'xteiit the difierence in cost \ier umt—although 
small—^resulted in a saving to th(' State in the course of the year. 
The laivate operators, huwoxei, were nut atlected, they conlinuetl 
to supply the general puiilic at tiie old liguii, their trade sliuwed 
little or no alteration -certainly nobody was dineu out of business 
hy Government comiKtitioii-ami the two st'ts (»1 establishments 
co-existed, each cuniing tot their own sintial custoineis. The 
Stale brick works m New honth Wales undoubtedly have been 
satibfacCoiy aluiost from then inception Gthci's ha\e shown .1 
heavy lo.ss fiom the beginning, wlnJsi otherh, again, have expci- 
icnced varying lortimes. f ertaiuly the appnixiiiiatioii in price 
does not suggest any abuse in the met hods ol piivato ownership 
or marked cheapness in iavuur ol the (Yoveriimcnt. 

In restiect of food, there was cause ioi complaint, owing to the 
high prices ruling e\en before tlit* war lor meat and lihli. To 
counteract this State trawlers wc^re (established by the New South 
Wales tJoMTiiiiK lit, and although a uiimbei ol vess(*]s are eugage^d 
in the worlcand tin ir output is on a very large sc'ule, yet it is a 
remurkabk* fact that the industry isaitei some yeiurs still iiuahle 
to show a pnitit. On the (ither hand, it is cluimed that tlie State 
butchers* sliops in (jueeiislaicl give the public cheap meat. This 
IB apparently com*rt, but there is much H|iecuiation an to the 
method by which tin* Government M^ciiriMl tlm cattle at a price 
which enables them tri scdl nt a Jcs^t ligiirc than is cliargcd hy 
the ordinary butcher. The iiianagciiient of these concerns ia 
varied; very oftem tlicy are under direct !\rinisterial control; but 
on no (M*camon liuvc they Ix^eii coiidnclod on the same strict buai- 
iji*ss lines as me the railwavs of the Htule. 

Quite recently the State iindcrtakingH 111 New South Wales 
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were mbmitted to dnuiiic mitdon. Some have been closed down, 

. othera have justified their ocxtitiniiancef«>therR, again, are slowly 
improving. The position at the end of June, 1918 was as 
■ follows 

Toift] undrrtakingA eatsblUhM ftitice lOlJ ... ... 16 

Works thfn upprative . 

Wop1i*i tlipu iocipcrativp. J* 

* Of ilit^ thirteen in ojieriition eight shuw(>d a profit and five 
showed a loss. Taking both I he operative and non-ojH-nitive works 
together, tlie total net profits over a pi'riod of M*\eii years was 

C12(I,H4A 

Tin* I'ltal npt b»ss \sh-* . . 

Th»* r>*sii]tRiit Im iujf €20,617 

Whilst, theri'fore, it he eoiK'f*<le»l that State ojierntion*' 

eaii Ik* undertaken witli ]>rofii, siim'*is would .se<*ni to dejvnd upon 
a variety ot s|ieeini eireiiiiisinnoes. 

The eMsif'uee of eoin|Hdition l)et\\een the (i<»\eminent and the 
(irnate o|a*rator should he an lucentiM 1*» eemioiny, liut when 
undei iiiitioualisation llu St*de I'npAs a inono|ioly, there must I>e 
other safeguuidH against wanti* an<l c \tra\aganoe and inefficieiiej. 
Jn .XiisinliM, where advaneed Hadieal aiul Stadahstie parties have 
not onI\ exerriiS'd a strong iiifiut nee lu shaping (’oinnionwealth 
hie, hut have aetualK held Mniiderial oftiee. iitt great enter]»ri‘»i*'« 
other than railwava and traiiiwavs and the water and sewerage 
s\stein and harlioiir works li.ive l»*en nationalised h\ the State. 
Imh many vear*? there wa*« a loud and jMTswtent agitation amongst 
tlie f.ahour I’arty for nationalising the sugar indu.stry. That field 
o\ eiiterprisi' was almosi wImiIIv in the hands of one large eompaiu, 
w'ho in a stmse enjoyed a inonojHily: 1»ul the business wa*« cou“ 
dm led i>ii lines <»f pr<»gress and efthdeiu'V. and the |>riees charged 
eould not lx* said to be uiireasttivable After many threats of 
drastic a«*tmn a laibour (lovenunent in the t'ominonwealth Parlia- 
inent ap|M>inted a lloval (‘ommission to inquire into the sugar 
industry generally, with the e\]H‘etation of a rejv>rt m favour of 
nationalisation. But that liody, which was c*om|x»s4Ml largely of 
liabour supfwrterb, after ii ven* careful investigation, re|K)rted 
that it would In* undesirable to nationalise this industry. The 
tohaeco trade, again, was controlled by one large eomjiany with 
all the superficial flp|»earaiice of a tnono|xdv. This was threatened 
also, but the attacka-^for reaaons never disclosed—ceased. These 
two great industries now* carry on as privah' concerns, and it is 
conceded that they treat their 4 'mployees liberally and in no way 
exploit the consumer. 

• iias making is another induHtrv that has undergone much 
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edtieum. Heret again* attempta were made to natiOMliea* but 
the Labour OoveriiaMait.iin New South Walea when adnd to 
review the industry refused to adopt State ownership. The 
solution arrived at is not unknown in this country, whereby a 
fixed ratio is establidied between the price of gas to the coneumer 
and the rate of dividend to the dioretolders; and H was provided 
that for every increase in dividend above the standard fixed^tlierp 
aliould be a corresponding reduction in the price of gas. * This 
measure has worked with Kstisfaction and employee and share¬ 
holder divide the iirolitR above the fixed basis in agreed pro}XHrtions. 
The management is entirely free from Government control. 

Tile eiperieiice of Australia with regard to coal is of great 
inlerest and instructive. 1 may state, in the first instance, that 
in most States coal is o^^ned by the ('rown. and for many years 
every grant of thrown land has contained re8en>’ations of this 
mineral in favour of the Crown. The iiationHliBation of the ooal 
industry, houever, has been the leading plank on the platform 
of the political Labour Party in all States of Aiistiulia for many 
years. The demand for nationalisation is continually made botli 
inside and outside Parliament, hut hitherto has not l>eeii c<»neei]ed. 
A T^Aboiir Government has Iwn in power in all the coal prodiK'ing 
States. That Party held the reins of ofiice for six years in New 
South Walea—which Stati* is the greatest producer of coal. The 
Government, whilst in ofiioe, established a number of minor 
Htate-owmed undertaking*!^—to vkhieh 3 have referrwl. rnder 
proaaure they even took stefs* to •establish a State coal mine for 
tlie nse of the Government railways, but they liave nevt*r taken 
practical action to tlstlonuh^«e the coal industry. This is very 
significant, which may be explaincMl by the following facts:— 
l^vate ownership ^with the incidental (iovemment regulation, as 
ill man}' other indu*ttriehi is aide to .S4*cure Mitisfa<d 4 >ry I'on- 
ditions for the miners, whether they are preparerl to admit it or 
not. For many years wages and eonditions of lalmnr had been 
settled by mutual agreement between the parties; but since tlie 
year 1903 tribunals varying in torm have been operating for the 
compulsory fixing of wages throughout the States. These courts 
were intended to prevent the dislocation of work by lock-outs and 
strikes, whilst they provided ready access to a tribunal for the 
peaceful adjustment of disputes. The Boanis stand for the con¬ 
tinuity of industrial operations. An employer cannot, with 
impunity, indulge in a lock-out nor can he for long deinive the 
men of redress by a bald refiisRl of their 'demands. Btrikes are 
no longer permissible. The tribnnal consists of an equal npre- 
sentetion of emptoyers and employees (a body of experts), with 
an independent chairman. Tiike the firo brigade, they are always 
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irwhble ai abcvt notiea to ahocdc a liinirtoDOd ixasiagntioii* 4 
(air liviog wagOf thmfbre, iB Kb 

loaa 6t wagea naad be iactiirad idlemaa, nor olaaa feeling 

be generated hy atrUcaa in the proeaaa of aaeuring rehef. Theae 
tribunab liave in bet failed to prevent atrikea. have never 
been popular with the ipining commnnity, but the general con- 
ditiona ot coal minera have greatly improved during the laat 15 
yeara and good wagea are paid. 

The mining induatry ia moat active in New Routh Walea and 
the wagea of all miners and coal getters in 1918 work out at a 
minimum of 10a. lid. per shift, whilst individual miners made 
from I5s. to 95 r. jtcr shift. The price of c*or1 at the same time waa 
about 18s. |)er ton f.o.b. 

The mining community, further, are well protected against 
injury. There is a common law as well aa a statutory obligation 
upon the onner to provide for the safety of all workmen, and, 
owing to the a|iecia1 dangers aaaodated with coal getting, such as 
gas esploainns, falls of roof, and liaulage accidents. Parliament 
has imitoaed a number of special safeguards in the interest of the 
itiiiierh By stiitiite there is a coiiipiilsory ins]ioction of every 
working jilace by the co|}iery officials during each shift before 
the men po to work underground. Where dangerous (*ondttionB 
are detected that place is shut off from aocesh until the danger 
Ims been removed. (Government inspectors, moreover, may enter 
(be mine without notice whenever they think fit. The miners 
elect check in'*|iec‘tors further to safeguunl their interests; and 
the owner is under an obligation to instal safety appliancea if 
called U|H)ii to do k> hv the (iovernment inspector. At the same 
time Oovernuient hufierviaion strietiy insists on the enforcement 
of ineiihiirch for giianling against diM^dbes incidental to the life of 
a coal miner. 

Whilst tliese factors i>x|»lain the small record of injuries and 
deaths, there is no doubt that the diariplme maintained in the 
interest of hiifety very largely contributes to the very low }wrcent- 
age of accidents in the coal industry in Australia. The fact that 
Ijsbour Ministries have never reversed this policy is strong evi- ^ 
den(*6 tliat private ownership does afford the coal miner reasonable 
oonditiona of living, and tliey ara not prepared to auperaede the 
present approved system for the problematical and untried benefits 
of State aooialim. 

What then ia the real objeotive behind this perriatent dmand 
by the workers for nationalisation? It is said to be the curtailment 
of prices and reducing generally the coat of living; but. grange to 
say, the demand ia equally inaiatent with reg^ to industries 
wbieb cannot be eleaaed aa injuriona combines, and where the 
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pi)Qiiunent featim is excaadve oooiprtitiOB and nndua raduotian 
of prices. This has bean ^he experience of the coal ii^netey. It 
is Buspoctecl, on the otlier hand, that nationalisaticin ia aimad at 
because it will secure to tlie worker a laiiger share in the oontrol 
of industrial operations, and will also minimise the evil of uneni- 
pl(Qrment. Some labour leaders are obsessed with the fatuous 
doctrine that restriction of output is directly in the interest of the 
workers and not inconsistent with the welfare and progress of 
the commaiiity. It is asserted that as the owner tespecinlly in 
boom times) is anxious to nvure a luaxiinum of oiit|nit, if the 
individual worker reduces hia efforts it bt'comea necessary to 
employ a greater number of men to produce the desired result. 
By this means ein]>loyment is more widely distributed and it 
is believed that the work will Iasi longer, and. c^nspcpiently, the 
dangers of unemployment will be |x>stponed. Tliis ladicy has 
been most pronmmeed in the coal industry. T7ntil recent years 
tl!o*.e <(»liierie«' tiade wan anted it woiked contmiiously-- 

that is to say, three shifts in the <'ourse of twenty-four hoiirs. 
Agitation, however, was directed towards the abolition of the 
night shift for “dog watch’* as it wa** termed) on sentimental 
and the himianitarian grounds that a nt^^n’s piojwr plaee at iiight- 
tiiiie was in hi-* bed The cbatige was n'Msfed by the proprietors, 
and, hy way (»f comproiiiiM^ extra pay w'as conceded, but 
eventually, {lartU through the asMstrince of strikes (-ngineertHl for 
the purpose, and partly from the rulings of arbitration trihunals, 
the night shift \\as prohibited Tlie^ siiceesb of this camfuiign 
induced the Fnions to continue their (Hrofiaganda against the 
-second .'•hift, ii|K)n tlie ground that the inini*r was entitled ti) 
a substantial portion of the davlight hours for his iiwn recreation 
In many instances this elailn has been conceded, and to-day there 
is a very strong movement to votive the hours of wrork both below 
ground and on the surface of rollieries io one shift of eight hours 
from the time of conimencement until the termination of work 
The answer aiipplied to the obvious eritieisni that the output must 
thereby be enormously reduced is that more working ]>Iaces must 
he oTjened up, and the number of men employed per shift corres¬ 
pondingly increased, but the problem of increased cost is left 
unsolved. Again, organised labour is not content with the mere 
rednetifin of the working hours per day; there is abiindanee of 
evidence that it enconrages a lessening of tlie cmtpnt by the indi¬ 
vidual during the hours he is at work. This is known as the 
fiolicy of ** going skw,*’ and its operation is, unfortunately, 
noticealile in many parts of the world. The number of bricks 
laid t 4 >day hy n cfuiipotent bricklayer is far below the figures of, 
say, ten years ago. There i« a well-known practice in the 
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Douiinions whereby a miner who has been BueoeBtiful in hewing a 
sjEMMified amount of coal is by the unwritten rules of his organ- 
isation laid idle until ilte less oompe^pit men have attained to 
a wilar output, and in spite of pmtests and the prohibition of 
this practice by arbitration awards it is still persisted in. This 
same object it achieved by another method. Many industries, 
including coal mining, oiu worked on the piece*wark system, or 
payment by results. The advocates of restricted output recognise 
that it may not always he easy to lay a man idle who has hewn the 
inaxiruuiii quantity of coal permittt'd, as the individual’s ambition 
may stiiimlate him to earn as much us he can and to defy the 
rnion. An endeavour is, therefore, being made to abolish the 
|)ioi*e-work system niul to jsiy all employees a daily wage. If this 
can be attained then ob\iously the stimulus to increased effort 
is withdrawn, thi* aiiibiiion of the efficient and conscientious 
worker is stifled, and all are brought down to the level of the lazy 
and incom|)eteiit. This |K)1icy is no w^cret. The day uage and 
restriction of output are o{)enly advexMtod in industrial and 
es|iM*ially in imwI iiiiniiig cin*les. Hitherto the proprietors have 
bi‘en steadfastly op]Kisod to this |ioli<*y, and the arbitration courts 
have refust'd to recogiUM* it. It is fearetl that so long as private 
ownership eontiiiues. the|p change*^ wliieh are to o}>eii the gates 
of iiaraJise to the working man—im> n*>t attainable: and it is 
ho|a?<l that if the State is substituted a<i the owner, then, if 
|ki1iikm 1 pie^Htiie can he exercised with suftieient force, theClovern- 
ineiit will Ih* nidiieed to make these* concession**. Such is the 
uiMdioim piir|kw underlying the cry lor natlona1i^atioll. 

It iini*«t he reniemhend that the demand for iiationali*ution of 
existing industries is acvoiupanied with the stipulation for 
Ministerial contred. Some {H'rson** who are disKitisiiixVwith the 
present condition of uft'airs are preflared for u ehanue <iti the 
understanding that the inanageiuent i»* frmi from patronage or 
ftolitical influence, and is relegated to an iiide|)endent Hoard who 
will he resfionsihle for the discipline and inanagt*inent on hiisines« 
lines of the indiistr\. The snp|x>rters of nationalisation airiongst 
the* workers do not ask for this, the miners ari* strongly op]x>sed 
to it and arc* unlikely to accept loyally any system of State i*ontrol 
whic‘h involves management by an inde|H*iuhMit Ikaird. Yet to ]dace 
responsibility on a Sfiiiister who is dein'iident ii|X)n the laditical 
votes of hiH einployei*s is offering a direct iiiducoment u> chaos. 

In Australia nationaliaaticn came first; at a later stage the 
exclusion of political influence was iin|iosed. The |ieople wore 
i onfroiittHl with proved defcH'ts and acx*epfed the remedy. Tcxlay, 
{Hditical fxmtrol is an essential ingredient of the brand of 
nationaliHatioii that iscleiiiandod. The worker will not ac(*ept cAie 
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wittMNit the otibor. yti to ambtiik on ttubi tneirtaiii «oa wMml 
tho dieet aadior of Iminioto oontiol moAni ddpfmdiu It ii 
dHUied that State oonMvt^i^ will pfeYent strikes in the indnslry. 
The nnmrsal^experieiioe of Aostreleria is to the oontrery. In 
Victoria the State coal mines base strndt work on seveial ooea* 
eions» in New Bcmth Wales the OomnimeDt railway and tramway 
worhefs (who enjoy perhaps the most liberri oonditionB of employ* 
ment in the world) IjaYc been involwad in skikes against the State, 
atthoagh it is fair to add that a large nnmbef«in qiite of induce¬ 
ments and even threats, remained loyal to the Oovemment. The 
Cmnmonwealth shipbuilding yards in Sydney and Melboume have 
been the aoenes of strikes on many ocoasionB. The workers <m 
the tranaoontinental railway have also laid down their tools and 
the State ooal mines in New Zealand cannot daim to be free of 
strSres. Grenerous conditions and a rehabir emplover are no 
gnarantee against strikes. 

It is said that the policy of Stale ownership will destroy 
initiatiTe. So far as the higher officers are concerned, I think 
that the desire for research and invention can still be maintained 
through the medium of a State bureau or some other organisation, 
provided that the Government viill offer sufficient inducement iii 
the form of adequate friaries: hut, uqlprtiinately, labour lesdeis 
are imbued with the idea that lui Jiiaii, whether jwsiseMiefl of 
brain fxnver or not, is entilleil to higher reinniieration than 
represents the iiiaximiiin earnings of tlie wrorker. That nation¬ 
alisation tends to destroy the ifficieney and the nianhcxid of the 
manual worker has been deiuonstrated. The administrative 
hvstem will also be injnrionsU sifTe<*ied Kx|ierienee has shown 
dunng the recent war that in large Government de|airtineiith 
there is no stimulus to economy of <i)ierHtions or to reduce ex¬ 
cessive staffs. The feelinff ]vrevailh that Government money is 
being spent, and as the taxpayer.can, and will always pay, tbe 
unpleasant habit of economy is siiperfltious. A clerk in a private 
concern must by bis efforts help to moke it probtahle, exercise 
economy wherever practicable, or face tbe alternative of being 
discharged. State ownership encourages bureaucracy and the 
desire to avoid undertaking ref<|ton««il>ihty 

On tlie other hand, w(» am confronted with the midoubted fact 
that combinations in trade are developing every day, that 
proAteering is rampant, and the cost of living has reached an 
intolerable ffgiire. Some remedy must and can be found for the 
Ijroteetion of the public; but relief is not to be olitained in tlie 
brand of nationalisation which is now being demanded. 

C. G. Wadb. 

Agent^Oenetmi far New South Walee. 
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Neobssir knowa no law its own. The truth of the old adago 
has been illustrated in many ways by the war. Many seemingly 
interminable pnd>lemB have melted under the fierce li{^ of 
ocanmon sense; and the plain man has had the chance to carry 
out hia views upon matters formerly considered the sole concern 
of the specialist, or the bureaucrat, or some other penon equally 
remote fn»n the common gaae. One can only hope that the 
public mind will not resume its apathy upon subjects it is under 
no compulsion to visualise with any degree of personal interest. 
In tboM far-off days immediacy Iwfore the war there appeared 
in ‘the daily papers during each annual silly season desultory 
articlcH n|ion ‘'State Beeognition of the Drama,” “The National 
Theatre,” and kindred branches of the same subject. These 
articles were part of the light reading of the jiaper, to be con- 
aidcred only uhen the dailjs items of news had been digested. Tn 
vain the leaders of the drama pointed out the enormous influence 
nhich a proiterly rccngniMKl anil accredited theatre could have 
upon the Mwial enlightenment of tlie )ieo|)le. The plain man was 
iinintenfhted or frankly bonnl. . . . “The theatre was Just an 
'iniuscmcnt hliup, uhen* you jiaid m» much and recehed so many 
doses of anodyne in return. You went as often as you could afford 
and, when they were old enough, yon took the children—to see 
the jiaiitniniine. What waa all this tgik about education? You 
went to the theatre to forget things!" This reasoning was not 
without a uieaMite of justification. TIk’ enormous jsitentialities 
Imth of the theatre and of the uiuoma were lieing neglected. 
Then the war came. 

The story of the part which the theutre liaa played in winning 
the victory for our jieople has yet to be told. 'There cun be very 
few peo|»le nowadays wlio do not recognise that it did play a very 
definite jiart. It ia merely a natioiial characteristic that we do not 
my Ummueh about it, and are somewhat shamefaced at the extent 
to which we relied upon greganous amuaements to kee|> up our 
apirita. But the theatre haa done ita aerrice, and has the right 
to make its daims heard equally vrith mote vociferous brunches 
of the community. It has laboured under every conoeiTeble dis¬ 
advantage and the cortain bua never failed to go up. To mention 
only one thing, it eanii| the burden of a heavier direct taxation 

o* 9 
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than almost any other industry, and is, in addition, its own taz- 
oollactor. 

There are certain aspec'hif of the war aervice of the theatre which 
it is not the purpose of this article to consider. There are the 
enormous sunis niised for war charities. (In Jjondon alone Mr. 
Qcoige Bobey's remarkable series of mefin^ee brought in many 
thousands of jionnds.^ There is the scheme of active service con* 
certs organised by liliss Lena Ashwell, the almost ctintinuons 
round of free entertainment provided in hospitals and elsewhere, 
and so on. Quite a^iart from all these things, there arose within 
the ranks of the Semces thoin^^elves the knowledge, and later the 
use, of the great influence which the theatre (and the cinema in 
asBociatiou with it) can have upon the daily lives of fighting 
men. Something of what has been going on behind the scenes 
may now be dif>closed; and it w ill be fotind that out of the 
nece'*sities of the time, and without self-i'onsciousiiew, there has 
grown up a c^mifdete bVbteni of tineatrical entertainment for the 
British Army at home: a h\ '•teiii w hich is in es^enee a mea**ure of 
State lecognitioii of the value of the pla\ in the e<»r|Kir,ite life 
of the community; a s\steiii that hy the measure of its practical 
success accurately foreshadow h the atlvent of Inith the national 
and the inumcipal theatre (»i the tiitun*. It is well to remember 
that the fl-ork cruild not have been «l<iiio witliout hucIi official 
recognition 

During 1915-16 the uiiiiiM'nient facilities for the thouMimK 
ii|iun thousands oi men iindeigfiiiig training in the large eninps 
in this i'ouiitry wore fiankiy deplorable. The small ciiienms and 
\ariety hoUbe<(. often extremely druughtx and iineoinlortahia 
temporary ereetKins, which sprang into eMsteiu-e when tlie camp** 
were Iniilt or were alrc^a/ly iiinnitig in the remote towns and 
villages near wluch training c*am))M ate inostK **.itii.ited. )»roved 
fjiiite unable to co|»f* with tlie situation Apart fmin the limited 
acconiincxlation provided, the quality of the entertaiiiiiieiits was 
III ,NtIy indifferent The notion that vulgnritx was a jniying pro- 
i»f>K]tion sii far as the nrddier was eonci rued Miffeieil M»me rude 
shrx'ks. Fn on** or two eas*H places of thn di*si*ripfion had to 
lie jHit <»iif of hounds As nunc and more men were drawn from 
the ordinary channels of CK*cii|)atiori into the v<irte\ of wwr, the 
situation grew* rapidly worw». Men ucciistorned f*i K>riie of the 
amenities of life demanded more from existence than the old 
barrack-nioiii Ktandurds of the regular soldier could provide. 
Eager voting men who considered thenistdves fully trained began 
to chafe at the inevitable delays which prex'ented fheni from 
applying at once the supreme test to their knowledge. Their 
training began to suffer for lack of sufficient mental relaxation. 


c 
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Sunietbing had to be done. Private enterxnriae had broken down; 
it had not visualised the problem in a^jjrthing like the right pro- 
t>ortion8. It is well to make this point quite clear at the outset, for 
in the initial stages of the official enterprise complaints of unfair 
competition from ill-informed members of the entertainment 
industry were not infrequent. Slowly it began to dawn upon 
officialdom that the theatre and the cinema, so far from being 
derogatory to discipline, might be made great forces for good iu 
the pnqMM'Htion of the men. The |>iil>lic mind has been so 
broadened by tlu* terrific events iu the (‘losing chapters of the uar 
that it may have difficulty in (*()ui[>rehending the narrow point of 
view of many officers upon this subject in those days. ** 1 am here 
to make soldiers, not to A\astc time.*' was n frequent (*oninient. This 
betrayed a laudable intention and also a lamentable ignorance of 
psychology. Although the Y.M.C'.A. and kindml Ixxlies gave an 
increasing number of esmeerts and cinematograph x»erfoimance8, 
the purely theatrical nuwemeiif arose within- the ranks of the 
Army itself. It wa«« left u* a division in training at Oswestry 
C*amx> to gra<t|) the probltun in its entirety and to build its own 
garriMiii theatre out of the .scddiers* funds, in which regular 
theatrical and cinema (lerfoniianceK could be given. The building 
wIIH opened by the (teiiernl Officer ('oiiiin.indiiig-in-Chief Western 
Command on OetobiT *Jnd. 191 b. The success of the scheme was 
never iii doubt Regular twice*-nightly |H»rfarmances were given 
ever} da\ ot the week, uicludiiig Sunday, on wdiich day (»peratic 
or hacnul ('oncert*- usually tcK.k plaiv On one* notable Sunday 
mail} ol tlie most famous singles of the lleechani Oi^ra ('4»mi>aiiy 
joui'ne}ed some hundred miles to give two |H‘rforinances of K*ene** 
from Fauat and Piujltacci, coni]ilete with a full orchestra, co.«- 
tuiiies. etc rjxiii this and similar ifcasions the whole of what 
might be termed the pit of the theatre was (vcMipied b} exactly 
double the number of men it was intended to acconuncHlate. rows 
iqxm ^ow^ of men aittiiig u]x»n each other's knees. The men 
paid for th<*ir seats, whieh they could btstk and resi^rve during 
the dn}tiiiie, prec'isely aa they would dtt in their own town 
theatres; and the proi^eeds, after ex|)eiiHes wvn* paid, were 
divided pro|x>rtionnt(dy amongst the regiments contniniting the 
capital utvesaary for th(« hiiilding. The “(larrison '* soon took 
first plaoi* in tlie affections of the men as a place of evening 
resort. Then commanding offiivrs, and those at Headquarters 
reH|)onsible for the disiMpUne of the camp, discovered that minor 
crime was on the dwrease. Thus the sc*heme vindicated the 
claims of those w*ho lielieved that the theatre could he of real 
use ! One is proud to have been responsible for an experiment 
out of which the authorities have permitted to grow a complete 
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diftin of Ibeotres, giving flnt-oiaii oniortiiiuiMBli» wliiflli iin» 
In tlM atiiot aenie^ tbe pcopivty of the aoUBm for whom tbqr 
oofter. ^ 

The heginniiig of 1917 mw o gvmt extenaiim of the work, jnot 
M ahoot ifant time the value of the dnema in teaeWng the leemit 
the urn of machine-gon and rifle bj means of the ^ bogan to 
be reoQgQiaed. ^The War Office took up ttie baideii» and what 
is now the Navy and Army Canteen Board received inetnictboB 
to form an Entertainment Branch for the porpose of devetoping 
the scheme. A whole circuit of garrison theatres, and later, one 
of garrison cinemas, gradually arose in all the large training 
camps; and a policy of standardisation, wherever possible, was 
adopted for the sake of quick construction and economical ad- 
mimstration. Tbe earlier theatres were built of wood, and 
nearly all of them have one steeply-raked floor after the Gon- 
tinmtal plan. As the sc>heme grea* in importance the size of the 
buildings tended to increase, and the theotres have now seating 
capacities ranging from 7(HI, M'hich was eonsidered sufficient at 
the ootset, to about 1,9(10 in the rase of the larger canijm. The 
theatres were always well equj}i|ki'd with wnery and lighting 
plant, and latterly the stanclsid set in these terhnkwl matters has 
approached that to he e\jMs*tcHl of a Tiondon theatre of siiniliir 
size. There is one theatre et ('ntterirk Camp in Yorkshire, of 
which the soldiers are justly proud, that would certainlv not dis¬ 
grace fthaftesbury-Avenue Tt vns oi>ened bv H.R H. the Dnke 
of Connaught in June, 1918, and represents the high-water mark 
of this wartime enterprise. It wa*. the last completely new 
theatre bnilf by the Board prior to the Armistice. It is made of 
concrete. In addition to a large modem stage, it has a crush 
h^l, an officera‘ foyer, keparate buffets for officers, cadets, 
N.C.O, H and men It is centrally heated, has its own stage 
workshops, and, in short, is a complete model of its kind. The 
IvireB of atlmimuon to militaiy theatm are the aome tliroiipbont 
the country, and were ori|;inanT fixed by the War Office with the 
intentioii that a aoldier alionid aiway. lie able to obtain admiaaion 
/ot Sd. The hi^heat price ia 2a. fid., and for thia an officer ran 
reame hia front "atall" in advance. The aeheme of deeontion 
M the aame everywhere, and conaiaU of red on the walia and in 
tte fnmiahing with afanifie black and white fret patterns, and 
ailver^rrey tableaux curtoina. Each theatre hae ita own invalided 
oi^ or dviiian manager in chaise who hwka after tbe dia«ijiHn e 
and t^nimesa of the place, and reoeivea hit prafeaaianal in- 
Btrnetiona ftom Headqnarten in liondon. Each manager acts in 
fMOon with a Oaniaoo Theatre Committee of offieen and imin 
npon ail mattere (rf local imiMMiaiiea. Moet eampa have their own 
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gmiaoii ttesiro ondmliit, «b 4 «(«% ihigr fligr y/itj wdl. 
FtmA from Ibe nooMity of dhUtaOMldim Mffinfld no 
roMon why tbe gammn dmlm ihmU nol give dim eudMnm 
the wy bed i^bia emiiieiiifat vitUn the liaute at the ftwilir 
tiei elbided. 8o e very high etanderdi of cntorteiiimeiit wae 
daoided upon et the ontoet, and from thia atandacd there has 
been zm dqwrtnre. YeC in qpite of the amall aiae of eome of 
the boildingBf that nevertheleaa received the eame ‘‘attractkma” 
m their tom aa tbe larger theatres, thia policy has looved com* 
mmially justifiable. At the time of the Armistice all the iheatrea 
with one excej^ion were paying their way, many of them had 
paid off a considerable proportion of their capital outlay, and a 
few of them were completely paid for. It cannot be aaid in thia 
case that the intervention of the State baa resulted in any 
additional burden on the public purae. The militaiy tour—for in 
the end it became a complete tour around which it waa poaaible 
to R|)end fifteen weeks without repeating a visit to any camp-^ 
not Kufficiently attractive to the better class of touring com¬ 
pany, and the cheaper conipanies were not desired, in view of 
the blandarti deteriniued upon. Therefore it early became neoes- 
sary to roc*niit sjiecial coni|iuiiies for this military work. These 
official conifNinieK, aa they were called, set the pace for all the 
n*st, a pace \ciy difficult for others to maintain, seeing that at 
one time M'venil well-knowii We^t-Knd artist'% nut fit for active 
serxice wcie |ierniitted to take up this form of war service, one 
for which the>* were M|ie(*ia1ly hUiteJ. 

The leading authors and managers have generally been sym- 
iwthctic towards tlie military theatres So that the aoldiera have 
been nhl<* to see quite excellent performances of up-tiMlate plays 
during the |Hsnod of their run in IJbndon. At tbe time of the 
Armistice there were ten of these official com]ianie8 in existence. 
A civilian |ierniitted to inspect the work on Salisbury Plain 
altoiit this time might ha\e imagined himself enjoying a round 
of amuaemeiitH in the Metru|ioli<t, excejit that he would certainly 
lia\e liad to forgo liis dinner if he wiaheil to see something of 
everything, and moreover he might have had to buffer some dis¬ 
comfort in a Foni car from the icy blasts of the Plain as he drove 
from place to place.... He begins, let us eay, at Tidworth. Surely 
lie muat be at Daly's Theatre, for here is The Mnid of the Momt- 
toiiis. What an excellent Baldaaane that fellow* makes 1 He pio- 
teHta against being hurried away before tbe first act ia over. But 
the icy wind outside reminds him that he ia not in Leiceater Square 
after all. Twenty minqfoa’ battle with the wind and rain, such 
as only Saliabnry Plain can provide, aeroaa deserted roada; and 
than lights and wMmth and chatter once more. Thia thaatre 
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seemB even cosier than the lest; there il a peasant smell of 
coffee, the lights have xqeeooloured diadea to them. Here is 
the wiielesB cabin in The Freedom of the Seat; it is just like the 
Haymurket scene, only much smaller. The men follow the 
exciting passages with absorbing interest. The visitor’s heart 
sinks as the act draws to its close. That dreadful wind I Male¬ 
dictions upon Hemy i\ Ford and all his wmks. But guides are 
invariably soulless creatures. The visitor stifles his objei*tions 
and Ines tt» sto^i his teeth chattering. Outside the guide explains 
that soldieis ought to he given opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the classics. But the visitor's (lioughts are 
numbed in 'jonteinplation of the coining twenty miniitesT he 
scarcely comprehends the remark. However, five minutes' quick 
drive, and the car with a violent lurch comes to a stop outside 
the garrison cinema in the same camp. It might be the same 
building us the one just left except that a screen takes the place 
of the stage. Here is Charlie C'haplin enlisted as an American 
**8amm>.” Here, too, is Mary IVkiord; and, iimst cheering 
bight of all, nms iqH)n rows of chattering, i^erspu-ing Tommies. 
Once more the cold and the wind. At the next halt the visitor's 
astonishment is so complete that he forgets hia diK*omfort 
immediate]}. He gathers the significaiice of his guide's remurk** 
about the elusMo. Sii Frank and Tiiidy Ik^nMiii are uuhng 
Thf Menhant of Wonderful hou it “g^H***,” as the 

theatrical jieoplc say. At 4iiie ol the most desolate camps in 
Kngland a {Kicked hoiise is watching a Shuk('s|iearean {lerforin- 
aiice of the first cluhs! In a \ery few iiiimites the int^xorahle 
guide murmurs bomething ah4iiit a |)erforiiianc(» of The Tftlv 
twenty miles furtlier on. Tliis is tiK> much. Hcally, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett w'ill have to wait.' With a slow smile the guide—fiend 
incarnate!—offers the alternative of the last act of Faust by a 
real grand o|)cni coJii{>au} some fifteen miles in the other dirw- 
tion, or siipfH*r at one of the ofiicial hostels where the artists Inc 
The moral co]la{>se of the visitor is complete. I5esides, that frag¬ 
rant smell of coffee at Biilford still lingers in his nostrils; can 
Salisbury Plain hold anything more attractive than . . . The 
<*ar liegins its homeward journey. 

This IS only a brief summary of the work that has been done. 
The theatres are there for those who can get |iermifwjon to see 
them; and statistics are available showing the ratio of attend¬ 
ances to the total nuriilierfl in garrison at the various times, and 
the ty|H'H of r>lay» which are most popular. At the time under 
review a total of one hundred thousand oflicem and men were 
{laying each week for admission into twenty-two garrison theatres 
and cifieuias. Some doaens of plays of alt kinds had been [irodneed 
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before audienceii niiiiiberiiig in the groM many iniilionB of men. 
But these figures are only of relative jmportance. They axe 
quoted, and details of the methods of organisation are given, in 
order to give some idea of the great scope of the enterprise. 
These co-operative theatres, in which the soldiers are the share¬ 
holders and sole beneficiaries, were built or reconstructed together 
with the hostels to accommodate the artistes, the companies 
formed, and a very large number of plays produced within a 
period of two years. Tlic significance of this should not be lost 
upon those who have so^long advocated some form of Ktate recog¬ 
nition of the Drama. At a time of great national emergency 
“recognition " has arrived; in an elementary form, it is true, but 
still, it IS theie. .litNt as the originating theatre at Oswestry 
might ho likeninl t(» the iniinicijtal theatre in embryo, so the 
whole sidienie, of uhich Osuebtry is the |iarent, indicates 
triumphantly the iiitnie of a Tlicatrc otlicialiy recognised and 
made truly national. 

Thert' i^ no doubt as t<i what uould ha^e hnp|iened had these 
theatres been allowed to get into the bands of a pnvate syndicate. 
('bea|) methiKls, chea[) pla^s, low standards, would have been the 
reMilts; and a disiTediting of e\cr> tiling theatrical in the official 
mind. It must inevitably be h>, 1 H*ca 1 l^e the impulse of personal 
gain IS s(» btrong Ihit recognition lias brought an immediate 
raising of the Mandaid oi <'niii|Hditioii. and it has taught men 
to love the theatre On fieqneiit <iccuhiotih the writer has ques¬ 
tioned men leaving the theatres to find that they hiul never 
before in tlieir lives seen plav^ acted until they went to the 
soldiers* theatres, often the music halls and always the cinema, 
they knew ; hut m»t the theatie. Tnty this virgin soil has been 
phiiitiHl the seed of a taste f<»r dec^ent plays. So “recognition” 
has iiiiide now audiences f(»r tlic theatre. And in those towms 
which had the inisfoitune to he within a six-niile radius of big 
ciinipH—there were. iinfortunaUdy, not many--many surprising 
changes vrero wrought. Xa^tv vanety turns gave place to better, 
or disappeared in hivoiir of piav*^ The Muall traffickers in the 
theatre gnashed their teeth witli rage and devoted more care to 
their business. On K(*i‘eml occasions the official organisation has 
lieen “hoist with its own pt^tanl “ when it has been in a tein|K)rary 
difficulty to niaiiittiiii a high ^tandanl of entertainment in the 
ever-grow'ing family of theatres The immediate drop in husiness 
folbwdng upon any temporary fall in thi> standard would surprise 
most theatrical managers. It is interesting to note in fmssing 
that in this scheme the cinema has had for the first time to 
compete on teniia of equality with the theatre, aa^ regards {Rices 
of admission and the general comfort of the audience; and the 
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Spoken play has won handsemsiy seeiy tune, seen with th^ aMMt 
ignoiaat men. Any mvfvsion now ef a theatre to a oineiiie (in 
oases where the nninbers of men' in oamp see eery small, for 
inslanoe) U always most stnmuoiufy oppe^; the o p posi t ion is 
often most vigoroas from those senior ottoen who wiSke bnnerly 
of^osed to the idea of an ofllcial theatre in their midst. By pro- 
Tidiiig the necessary capital, by lending all the weight of its 
official suppmi and financial stability to steady the ship in the 
eariy days of the voyage and thus preventing the shaping of a 
devioas ooume which once embarked upon in a theatrical eaUx- 
isrise always involves the original policy in shipwreck, by enabling 
high standaids to be set, by removing the onus of dividend-earning 
and the selT-asphyxiating grasp of trusts, by reason of all these 
things, official recognition has made this enterprise possible. 
Similar but* wider action by the Stafe would raise the dvil theatre 
to a position of real imix>rtance in daily life. 

- Begard the present chaos of the London stage; it is suffering 
from every conceivable abuse that artistic enterprise could be 
asked to endure. No one could say aftw scrutinising its affairs 
that there was any appreciation of dvic importance in the minds 
of those who control matters. Who would expect it, seeing that 
the magnates acknowledge only the power of the purse? Critics 
can no longer cope with the flood tide of commercial prosperity 
which has set in as u direct sequel to the anxiety and suffering 
the people have so recently undergone. Do managers see that to 
disapiKiint these great neA^ audiences that are flocking into the 
theatres will be to deal a death-blow at the renaissance of the 
stage? There seems to he no one to direct a purpose, to raiae a 
banner. Tradition is gone, the self-respecting standard set hy 
the actor-knighti» is gone; love of good craftsmanship is only 
tolerated here and there in individuals The one cry to be beard 
ia “Make money while you can”; the rest la incoherence. The 
principle of the luultiple shop, one line of goods well advertised 
and packed always in the aame w'rapper, fewer and fewer com¬ 
peting “firms,” the steady growth of a bogey called “the pool” 
—a sort of mvifterioiis sink of iniquity, one aDiqxHiea—more and 
more nnacnipuloiis methods, and, be it noted, fewer and fewer 
plays and fewer and fewer really first-class artists of the younger 
generation; these are the characteristics of the London stage 
to-day. And the ubiquitous multiple idiopkeqieni Inour other 
continents for new dramatists to take the pbm of tboae they have 
starved out of the home country. 

Tn condemning things se they ere it is neceamry to use esution 
and modest in fle^geeting what diould be. It is so very eegy 
to speek of nstionel and mnineiiiel tbeatrea and of their advm^ 
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tagak Cafortomtetyr H to dao Ttiy Mij to 
Apoto'in tbe Atginmnt for tboir odgp^. ^Qie theotto to a 
Immaa inatitatioo^ vary tiM Inanan fo Itoannotbe 

likenad to a mmaamr'o oidtoettoa ti dead thinga, of olijeetB ot 
paculivr intareat. It innat keep pace with tiw fhoaghta Mod 
atiiTinga of men. We all know how eaqr it to for an art gallei; 
to elip behind the arltotfo progreaa of the dttoeoe whom it 
(ihoald aerre. How aaay. then, Ust a theatm, fined firam the 
cut of obtaining alwajs large andienoes, to become mentally 
laay, to become a aort <d Itoyal Academy <d the atage, or, at the 
other extreme, the exponent of nnaaiial or “cranky ” vtowa of 
life I Whilat a careful atudent of the qneation moat admit 
immediately the neceaaity of fredng the theatre frean the preaent 
vicknia atraggle for exiatenee, he moat elm aee the neceaaity for 
n*taining in the theatre aome of that life-principle which to the 
ewienre of indiyidualiam and in the indnatrial world to aa^pllied 
by competition. Moreover, the atndent baa alao to oonaidcr how 
lMM>t to hafoguard tbe freedom of the artiat. A butcher may make 
a very worthy citiaen, he may be well worth liia fdace <m the 
city council, he may even hecure the imaaing of a bye-law to 
improve the Minitary condition of lauwges; but it doea not follow 
of ncccHMty from theae thinga that he to alao a judge <rf a good 
plav. .Vt the aame time, hard-headed citixena rixwld not he 
i‘\|M*»'lc«l lo hand over large amii** of civic money to arttota to 
pnAide whatever entertainment pleases their junfeaiiional fan^. 
\re (Ikw difficnllies insurmountable? We are a practical natkm. 
.^flgllt It not Ih' possible to admit this vital principle of public 
rccogiuiion of the \alue of the theatre by auhaidiaing certain 
theatres for hjiccific |s*rfonnancea? Might not the citixena vote 
encunragcinent for their own tbeatrA? Might not tbe theatrea 
c<m>i»cte with each other for the hononr which anch national and 
eit ic nisignition wtnild involve! Theae are lanie queationa which 
• n»*ed careful eonaidiTation by all those who have been anfficiently 
interealed to acquire a Mifficient knowhslgc of their aiihject to 
enable tliem to pidgc. \\ all eventa, the itrinciple of recognition 
of the value of the play haa been admitted in ao far as the mili¬ 
tary theatrea are conc^ed; and the leaulta of thto fimt offiml 
achanie may fairly claim to have diapelled the itluMon that aimitor 
doinanda on behalf of the civil theatre are only put forward to 
roncaal a lack of buaineaa alnlity or to propagate dtotorted vtowa 
of life. 
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liAST juionth I pointed out that, even without alrikeb and "labour 
unrest," there was little hope oi miiintainiug our output of coal 
at its old pre-war level. I suggested that llritish ooal-mining 
was a 8tationar>, or declining, industry whu'h had in all prob- 
abihty seen its l>est da^s, and was unlikely to tegain its former 
superiority iii the luce ol an e\oi-growing volume of foreign com¬ 
petition. Pince 1 last wrote the Yorkshire miners eeuHi*d to 
produce any coal at ail, the Scottish mineis produced only four- 
fifths of the normal quantity, and those of the North Midlands 
only half. The week ending «hil\ 'JtUh showed a decrease oi 
over two milhou and a quarter tons co!ii|)ared with tlie week 
ending June 28th. The most interesting [Kunt aliuut then* figures 
is that the deficit was not entirely caused b} the htuke, and wa^ 
not limited to the areas where the men wcie "out ” The iiimeis 
of the Lancashire, C'heshire, and North \\\des coalfields were 
not atrikmg. Nevertheless, m thos^^ distiicts theic was aUi a 
fail in the outjmt aiiiountiiig to Jfifi per cent In huthain the 
decrease was :U*] jmt cent , m the Soutli Midlands *21 0 That 
is the direcd result <d the iidiution in woiking hours and the 
statutory seven-hour da> Mr. .lustue S.inke\ and some oi lijs 
colleagues on the (oul ( omniisNiun hn|)e<l that thi* collurs, h\ 
putting more eneig\ into tlitir task. woiiM ixtiact as nuirii coal 
in aeven hours as ilie\ used to do in eight hours. The .lul> statis¬ 
tics are the answer ti> this dhisorv suggeHtmn The miners have 
got a shorter da\ h\ .\ct of ]*aili:im»iit, iIimI higher wagis, the 
nation will pa} more ioi itsnj«i). iind get less ot that imljspertsahlc 
commodity. Nothing else could he expintid 

I^efoiv the war our er)al production w.i*. rising fowaiil three 
hundred nallion tons jar anmiin In the spimg of tin* \ear it 
was still at the rate of two hundred and forty iiiillioiis. The 
President of the Board of Trade told the House of Coniiiions that 
we must make up our minds to he content with two hundred and 
sixteen millions. But we arc well below that figuic n<»w, and 
are very unlikely this vear to pnsluce the tw'o liimdrtMl and ten 
million tons require for home coimijinption and ships' bunkers. 
We shall be lucky if we eaii draw fmin the imiich the hundred 
and fifty-aeven million tons needed for liornc rationing, leaving 
i^hiug for export and hunkering puriKUN^h. Our foreign ex|Nirtn- 
tion must disappear altogether, unless wc choose to keep it ii|i 
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b} ineaiih uf heavy boantioH, replacing the quantity 
deducted fniiu our iiidiB^ienHable internal reugrveR by importing 
Irom abroad. So ae are ruiJier rapidl|' ai»proaching the jieriod 
when we Hhall be feeding 4»ur engine-room furnacea and filling 
<nir doniGbtic gratea with coal brought acrofiH the aeas from 
foreign landa. ^ 


The situation lorehcen by that gn^at eeononjiKt and student 
of HMdal and industrial n^alities, the late I’lxjfemior Stanley Jevons. 
l*'if(>-four years ago JevoiiH published his book The Coal Quea- 
lion: /iir/Mirv (^oitceniing the Progress of the and Ihc 

lirobahU KxhmtHtym of our l^oahminis, a vphinie w'hich 1 ha\e 
just I e-read witli extreme interest. 

liooking iilxuit him m 1805 Jevous warned liih countrymen (who 
entirelv igiion*d his admonitions) that their industrial supremacy, 
so far us It was based on cheap and abundant coal, could not last ’ 
lor e\er. lie wavetl aside the calcnlutions of the geologists, who 
rsiiniated that theie was an inexhaustible <tiipply of the carbonioed 
luel hiitied beneath the suil of Britain, emiugh, as they thought. 

10 last foi liuiulreds or thousands of }ear«« Those* estimates, even 

11 coiivei, wliieli .Jevon- was nudiiied to doubt, were nothing to 
the |iiiijMisc The jMiiiit was lait how iniieh eoal lay undiri* 
Britain. )»iit how imieli there w.is winch it would pay to extraet. 
Of that, hi insisted, the iprantit) was eoinparatively limited. The 
time would coiiitx and ciuiie lathei sikiti. when it would not he 
worth while to jmiisik* tlnn veins of British coal deep into the 
bowels (»1 tile earth when iichei and more easiU-w<»rked seams 
W(*ie available in otliei lountnes, and when steamship and rail- 
wav developiiii nt hail •diea)H*ned and ipiickeiied traii'^t^irt h\ sea 
and land 

In a verv skiUul .in.il\sis .levons showed how intimately the 
iniliistiial growth of Biit.nii h.ul been associated with the eoal 
siipjilv ('i>ai WH'' the loinei-stone ot the whole great edifice: 
withniit coal Hiitaiii could ife\er hn\e passed all the otliernations 
in the laee Knglishmeii had a tenilenc\ it was more marked 
1ft IS<i5 tlian .It picsent- to attribute their immense* industrial 
and mercantile **ut‘eess to simie inhenuit aptitudes and eharnc- 
tenstics .hwoii'^ disputed this assuinptiou. The English were 
alwa>s u ca|»ahle, energetic, tiiiucious |veople. goiid seamen, 
adventurous oversea tradeis. and steady-going, if not scientific, 
farmers and stiH'k-raisi*rs. But till the beginning of the great eoal 
and iron era of the Inter eighteenth centur\ they never sliowed 
flin Hfiecial industrial ability. .^ sagacious obM*rver, comparing 
the Engifiiid of the fifteenth, sixteenth or seventeenth century 
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with the oouutrifis of (kmtaiMUilftl Burope, would smtcely h$ipu 
foudieted thui this Mud would huooiM thu wodubop tnd mirl 
of the world. It moit hw.w teeined unUkely; tew the-EbgUdonaii 
was not gifted abofe othen by Nature with the ^[iiaUtieB of the 
eraftanan. He heavy-lmded, rather cluinqr, aound in hie 
waejLf but dow, and withourthe Tenatility» the dexterity, and 
the miHiipulative akill of the Oontinental artisan; nor did he 
evince any natural turn for commerce, boainesa organisation,.and 
finance. 


In aU these activitieB Britain long lagged far behind' her rivals. 
Jevons shows how largely onr industrieH, at the outset, were 
indebted to foreign iuitt^ive and enterprine. Tlie shiim of Venice 
and Genoa biought the indiaixinBable bi>ices of the East to Britinh 
ports; Lombard merehantB settled in iiondon and financed 
banking and business; the agents of the (lorman Hanna w*ere in 
all the English towns buying raw* materialh end selUiig hn|x>rted 
wares; Flraiidi traders earned off our wool to 1 m worked up in 
the buay looms of Ypres, Bruges, and <*ourtnii. Most oi the * 
earlier manufacturing arts aud industrirs were introduced or 
established by loreigners. Our first ciotluwurkers, silk-wearers, 
and lace-iiiakers were Krenrli and Vleiiiish refiigets. Two l^iitcli- 
inen began the maiinfactiut* oi laitteiy; a (ii>riiiaii eioeted at 
l'>artford the first English |«aper-mill; (Ternians and Diitehiiien 
taught us d\eing and bleaching; surveyors and contractors came 
from Holland to diaiii our feiilands and build eriibuukiiients and 
windmills: French engineer^ intnaliiecHl non eastings mto the 
Sussex forges. Fianee, Flanders, ltal\, Siaiin, the Ithineland 
gave UB the finer textiles and iiiuiiuiactutcd iiietaN whieli we 
hardly atteui]dcd to prodiy*e oiitHt*|\cs until the great indiistiinl 
era came u|k)ii with a tush a ccntiirr uiul a half ago. 

It waK coal that ga\e the im|H»tiis, coal in proximitr to the 
iNds of imn ore, and wi^iin leaMiiiable distance of the m 
JcvoiiB endeavours to show that most of our native mechanical 
inventions were closely aHsoeiatecl with the miniiig of coal. The 
Bteam engine w'as, for one. It was^first used as a pump; the wet 
mines of the North reqiiinnl much puiii|ung, and the steam-pump 
was extensively employed for that piir|M»se, and iMcanie familiar 
to Watt and others, w'ho saw that w*ith certain ada|vtationB and 
modificationB it could be applied to almost any purpofie for which 
power was wanted, alwrays pnivided that a cheap agc«ncy for pio- 
dudng the power was available. The railway liegan, as an 
adjunct to the mines, by the laying of rails of wood or metal on 
the rough roads and lanes, A> that the coal-trucks oould be moie 
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St^plMmion pot Ilia ataaiii^piunp opan dia lraitim» and lha looo- 
ttotiTa aiigisa oanM into %liay amm man of genius, ilme 

BSngHab maeliattkii and oparatlvas, udie inTMiled end perfaetad 
lha laaiprooating angina, Oia looaa^ve, tto idimtting-fitniaoe, 
tha waating and i^ntiliig maohinas, the iMm sfeeamdiip, the 
xolling-inill, iba steam-hainmar. Bnl ali tha^ Ihings roae, says 
Jarona, onl of coaL It was coal that stimnlatad the ingenuity of 
our invantorst and gave a piir|XMa to thair work* And when all 
tha world wanted anginas worked by staam, and non made in 
blast fnmaoas fired by coal, all the w^orld cama to Britain for the 
raw material and tha finished iiroduet And Britain conld send 
her abundant stoiteh cheaply by the open road of tha sea; for her 
• ships could go out laden with coal, and so make a profit on both 
the outward and the return voyaite Coal gave us the low freights 
which led to our Kn|ireniac> in /npping and in ship-building. 

Wc were aluiost at the /onith of t>iir prodintive power in 1865. 
without a reall\ serious coinfietitor iii textiles, metals, mnchinei^, 
and shi|)S But even then #le\on<» saw the change coming He 
knew that as |x>piil«itioii filled up the new coiintrieh, and bettei 
tlall^pnll Mrung together the older areas tin** little irfand gioup 
lUiiHt lose Its monopolv The woild held ote reser\es compered to 
w'hieh our own were insignificaiil. it had undAeloped coalfields 
inan\ timee larger than the whole of (heat Britain; it had water¬ 
power and naiigablc nvers and nattiial harhoiiih in iirofusion* it 
fiad labourers woth as stout backs ns our own, and no lack of 
directing and oiganndiig hraiiis Tt has, in fact, much more of all 
these than #Te\ons knew in I8i»5 He had little idea of the 
irfimepw potentialities of China and |lusMn. or of the mineral 
liosaibilities of \fnca, India, and Ausiralasm Cemisnj was still 
in the infaiH> of her induhtiial deselo|Hncnt, and .levons regarded 
her as a less formidable iom|X‘titor than France or Belgium. But 
he foresaw the growth of the I'nited Ktates, and anticipated that 
the coal iiroductHin of the Appalachian fields and those of tlw 
Mimnwippi, must iiltiiiiiiiely become enormous, “If the 
AmencaBBt*' added Jevons, "have obstacles to o%*ercome they base 
advantages in cheap and good mineral fuel which cannot be 
over^wtimated IV anthracite of Mauch Chunk, or the bitu- 
mmons coal of Ohio, is gut nhnwwt for the mere price of quairymg. 
as coal used to be got in HtaffordsWre. and it is laying the founda- 
tkMi theft, as it did here, of a great iron-working industiY, Hits- 
burg is die American BheflSeld and Vl'olverliaiiipton. The rteei, 
as well is the tarn, manufacture has made a secure 
and its devekpaient is only a question of tone.” The time was 
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tfhoijter thaii Jevoii^ expected, biit alrea4l> in ltfu5 ho pr^ic^l tliB 
marvellous future of Pitt«l)urp, and even then thought it “imiioB- 
siblo that there sliouid l»e two opiniotiH an to the future neet of the 
iron trade.” It vvould take Amenea some time to aceoiuulate the 
necebsarv capital, and acquire the requisite lalnuir force, and so to 
have enough hands to spare from agriculture to exploit to the full 
the mineral riches of Penn>ylvama and the Middle States. But 
when these essential eonditinn'H were fulfilled, then, said Jevons, 
those districts of North America will hei*oine the seats of the 
greatest indu^trics. “When tlio exin'iiM* of working British coal¬ 
mines leaves no remmieralion to the capital and lalKuir employed, 
when brought into c*omi>rtitton with the mines of other countries, 
Then will txiey he as oftcctiiallx losi to Ihitniri for piir|MM«es of 
ascendency, and their (uoducc us c\tH)it*«, us if no longer iti 
ph}*sical existence; and her suiu^iiority in the nux*hiinicul arts and 
manufactures, (Vtvri» pnnbtut, it in»\ well hi* f«*aied. will be 
su|)erseded.” 

This looks gloomy enough -t t tt ns pnribu* . hut laic is inclined 
to rejieat a blunt ]ihiasf of T^oid .Mi IlHuinie's . •'rifem jmrtbu^ 
be damned.'* It must he ou? hiiMiiess fo mc that “oihci things'* 
arc not equal. We s}ih 11 ha\i to ailipt our indiisti\ to the new 
conditions, as wo haM* done htdon \t iiii eailtei |M*nod of our 
history we lost mir non iiiaiiu},ii tiiic h< cause of the evhiniMion 
of our fuel supplies, and wc* got it h.ick again When the ^»re 
was smelted with ihanoal time wu- a prii-|ien»us metal industry 
carried on in the distiict- of Knglaiid wlieie oak fiiiif>er nltoiinded. 
particularly tin* Weald ol Sus^‘\, the Korcst of Dean, and the 
C'leveland Hills Dniv an ohl “hajiiiiier-|Kind,“ here and theie, 
hidden among the Ieaf\ glades, reminds us that in the seventeeiitli 
century the Sussex w(hmK wire being eaten up to feiMl the 140 
furnaces mattered o\er the (oniitrv. Ihit ns the foiests were 
thinned i>ut cliarcoal became too lieai the wimi^I furnaces and 
liammer-iiiills were abandoned, ind tfie non tiade quitted Kng- 
laiid, miginting for a shott time (it is a cuiious and generally 
forgotten faot> to Ireland, wfieic tiinher was more abundant than 
in the mster-kingdom Then m ITtMi .\hiahaiii Darhyjeamt (in 
Holland! Jiow to smelt the ore with coke made from pit-<*onl, the 
('oalhrookdale blast fiiinaces were set up, charcoal fell out of use, 
and presently Kngland and Scot Jam! were prodiieiiig alnioat as 
much pig-iroii as all the rest ot the world. Other countries 
caught and jiassed us; but we were and are, still great pnaliicen, 
though oiir iron dejiOKitK arc partly exhausted ami we have to 
depend largely upon inijiorted ore. With cheap and efficient 
labour, energy, akill, and organiHing ability, a [leople can live 
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alul be rmwiieroiiH, even without oxten«ve natural reiv^urceH. 
Witiiem the case 4if nationa like Hollani, Denmark, Italy, and 
Kwitaorlancl, which counteract the grudging bounty of Nature 
hy toil, thrift, and forethought. 


The nionil, of courae, ia that which everybody i» ]u:eaching and 
iioImkI,^, it would seem, is praetiaing. We muat lenaen our 
e\|ieiiditiire and inerenrie uiir production. We are importing 
alKiiit eight hundred iiiilliouM |M*r nnniiin more than ue ex|)ort. 
It doe» not need a Clmncollor (»f the Excluvpier to assure us that 
this ia the road to natKinal hnnkni|>tcy. We read his remarks, 
iintl those of the Vrinie ^finister. enforced hy impressively doleful 
cfiinments in the n<*ws|i»i)K'rs, and gf» on gaily uith the most 
e\ul>enint ho1ida\ mmsoii (»n record. The v riting is on the wall, 
hut Helshazxar and lords have made a grenf feast, and are tiot 
a|>|>iireiitU dis|M>M'fi to tiiiii from their rt*veK la^^auK' of thesc^ 
nie«»hageh of dtMifii. 1 <^iip|iosi* that "national harikniptey ” 
apjwars ,i \agne. iMilitieal. iiidefiiiiti* tiling to the 1iolida\-maker, 
a^ be |>aeeH bi- gidf-iHuirM' c« Mins biniMdl b\ the si»a-slioi>‘. It 
dofH not oiTui to him th.it tlie p]iraM> ina> translate itself into 
want, siMiivity. -beer f.niiine, toi him and his faiiiil\ * that it may 
mean an inade(|nnte ,l1lte^anee of loaves .it the baker'-*, very little 
meat at the hiiteher's nhop, and priees for other things such as 
the\ are paying in I'etnigrad *iiid ^foseow : with trade stagnant, 
iiiiempioMinml laiiipaiit. and taxes moiinting to an a|)pnl]ing 
levid Vational l»aiiknipt4-\ vould involve the direst individual 
|Mi\ert\ Tt Is .1 little dithenlt for tin* iiidi\idiTa1 to grasp that 
truth, while he stiH bathing in the flood *if borrowed monev 
on which the nation has been living for the p.ist five years. A 
g4Kv1 deal of vlie si\, seven, or eight millions which tlit> (lovern* 
mt'nt si'Hmt dailv diirini! the war fit is still M|H>nding fimr and a 
half miilioiiKi eiuitinims to "fnietifj in the |»oi kets 4>f the iH'ople." 
Rnt " Rrailbiirys ” are not Kiaven and fishe*- We can tinlv get 
th«‘s** and other di'sirable olijfxds of 4*onsum|>tion either by pro¬ 
ducing them onrstdves. or hy producing iitbcr things which other 
IKMiple will taki* in i*xchange for them. And :it present that is 
prtS'iseU what w*e tire not doing. 

formerly we t^tid fiir <iur excess of inifiorts in five w’ays; 
first, by the ex|H>rt of coal; secondly, hx the profits of onr carry¬ 
ing trade; thirdly, hy the interest on investments held almiad: 
fourthly, by the profits 4>n exchange, banking, and financial busi¬ 
ness: fifthly, hy the ex|M>rt of manufactured articles. We have 
lost, in |Hiii dr whole, the first four of these resources. Of coal 
for export we shall norm have little or none. With its disappear- 
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Moe the Britub tramp nteamer wBI low? iie cooataat wid 
outwaid freJ^t, oar c^riying trade will decline, and much cC 
the “inviaiWe peoAt** it earned mud be atniok olf our naMiial* 

balance-sheet. We have parted with a large portion of our 
inveatmentfl and no longer receive as interest on item the same 
annual tribute of goods from abroad. New York is superseding 
Tjondon as the financial centre of the world, and we cannot make 
the old ]irofits on foreign banking, bill4>ruiking, and exchange. 
There remainw tlie fifth exf^ient. that of turning oat vast 
quantities of manufactured goods for export, and buying with 
them the food and raw materials ne nee<1. By that method we 
shall in the end find salvation, rouibmed with the other method 
of extending our agriculture so as to become less dependent on 
foreign sources of supply. But to reach this consummation we 
shall have to work lianl and uork cheaply, as (ingUslimen once 
did. Biiice the great majority oi Impiinhiiien and Englishwomen 
are now chiefly intent on higli caxningM and bhort hours, it seems 
unlikely that they will learn the requisite lesMin without isissing 
through a prehminaiy |)enoil of privation and distress. The 
process may be amuupanied bv dangerous civil disorders. It is 
scarcely conceivable that liiilf a million colliers uHl constmt to 
go out of eroployineut, and that another half million will hiibniit 
to a substantial reduction of their uages and an increase of tlieii 
hmirs, without a protcht uhich may take the form of physK's! 
violence. Bo it mav be with certain other privileged and 
organised 'trades and crafts. who«« members must inevitably 
suffer befon* the*proce'^« ol change and adafdation is completed. 
For that we should be prefiitre<l. Bevolutions, whether economic 
or political, are not made with roH-water; and it is an ecommiit* 
revolution which is lieginniiig in Bntain. 


Meanwhile the immediate problem before Britain and the rest 
of KtiiYipe IS to contrive to liv*» and cat during the next twelve 
months. Mr. Herbert Hoover has jiisi compileil a Menmmiidiini, 
i*tsiied by the ^^mlstry of Lshonr, in which it is veiy plainly 
stated that wc are m c^onsiderable danger of failing to do those 
essential things. At the present moment Mr Hoover iellh us 
that Knrofte is not pnNl?i(*iiig enough to siipfK»rt itself or hi fiay 
for what it requires from without* 

**A toiigli esfiuistt would indicate that tiu* fiQpiiiatioa of £uio|ni la, at 
100,000,0110 than can be au|qioii<d withoui importe, aad must 

hve by the prodiicticm and dialithiilktii of i xiMirte. 0«»iierally, la pfoduetlon 
Kuropo Ji not only far below even the level of the time of the ngalng 
of the AimietSee, but fer beloa the inainfenanee of llte aad health wlthoat ta 
uapsislleled fate of lm|iort,*' 
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Aiiierk*ai North and Boutfa* haa a good Miiphia* and could provide 
UA with a large pari of what we want# But H would have to 
supply UA on or^t, or gratuitoady. unless we ean {umish equi¬ 
valent goods or services. The European Paiiifiy of Natjona, our¬ 
selves included, would l>e a family living on charity, or'going 
every year deeper into debt. The latter prooees mtuit mean tibie 
economic slavery of tlie Eastern Hemisphere to the Western, 
which ultimately would lead to further wars Ho we come back 
again to the inexorable moral. There is no safety hot in cur¬ 
tailing expenditure, public and private, and increasing production, 
especially the firoduction of necessaries Much as we all didike 
sniieiiluous Ciovemnient control I see nothing for it, in our own 
cane, bnt a renewed **drastic’* siipen'ision of coDBiimption, and 
strong measures--stronger measure*- than we took during the 
war-—to reftress the manufacture and im|XMrtation of luxuries, 
and to stimulate the ttadc in essentiaN A country uliich may 
soon go short of f<NMl and fuel cannot afford to s))end too much 
money and energ\ on fiirn and jene1r\ and cbainjiagne. 


1*lie M)n1id and munleroiH tvranm ubu'h is called Soviet 
go\t*inincnt in llnssm has not |wcvented some Wecitem cdiserver^ 
(null |M>mting out Unit tbm^ is “hometliitig in ” the SoMet system, 
411 in the idea nliicb iiiKlciiies it. So tlieie i«<; and that some- 
tliing IK uoitli considering, i\on b\ those who think that Lenin 
and Ills ns-iocintes arc siniph /ms/re hinmnt ctuens, wild beasts 
who are pievmg iiiMin the \itnK of wiet^ Jjeniii himself seems 
to he a callous and frigid ’‘intplleidual,” an idealist as Eohespierre 
was idealist, hut of miieli stronger caniu'ity and larger adminis- 
tntixe ahilitv than the *’sea-green liKoeruptihle”; a fanatic, 
|HMs*»nally disinleresto4l (in this resiHH*! ^*'r>’ unlike some of his 
efilteagiies and CHMidjiitorhi, who w<iuld inntch through seas of 
hhaal and eontineiitri of*wreekage to pnne a theory There is 
no more dangenius eieature than tour de-humanised and uncom- 
pnmii«ang logician, licnnrs nniis and views are con\*cnientl> 
summarised hy hmisidf in a )aiiii|>hlet, T/i# iSorie/a ai Work, 
whkdi has been tmnKlated and piiblmhed by the (Glasgow Informa¬ 
tion Hiiieau; and Hide hy side with it ini> also l>e usefully read 
the aciHiunt of The HMmn Somi (Vuia/itfi/iVm, issued in this 
miiitry, at the priiv of thrtv|)ence. hy a liody calh*d the Peo^de’s 
Busman Information Bureau. 1 do not think many of us will 
be allured by Iienin’H definition of '’Stoviet rule*' as ’’nothing 
else than the organmetl form of the diiMatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat S: especiatly since we know tliat in practice tliis dictator¬ 
ship means the deapotiKin of any gioup which can seise power at 
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the centre of affairs, and maintain itaetf by murder, torture, and 
outrage, inflicted thronidi hired butchera. Herr Bela Cohen, 
altee Kun, of Budapest, tried that bVsttMu in Hungary, and may 
possibly, one hopes, pay the {leualty of his misdeeds. 


But the “something** liehind Sovietihin, which may remain 
after its rule of massacre and fdiinder has been alMtIihhed, is 
its introduction of a new elective principle, or rather its revival 
of an old one. It pro])osi*s that {xipular reprcsiuitation in the 
councils of government (“soviet ’* means pro|>erK onK “roiineil **» 
shall be based (iii classes and interests, not on locality, 'riiat is 
hou parliaments were origiiuill\ con>«titiitccl; the> ueiv the 
“Estates’* of the realm, the council*' or gcneiiil a^M^mhlics of 
the various orders into which the cumiiiiiiiity was divided, the 
baronage, the clergy, the landowning g«»ntry. the nirrcliniits, the 
craftsmen and artisans of the town*-. The Ibuisf »if l.nrd««. ns 
Afajor Waldorf Astor has reiimtly rciiiinderl iis, iw <till in that 
|>osition: it is one, or rather tw«». of the l’st!il*»s. tiiul its elective 
tiiemhers, the Scotch and lush icprc’-ent.itiie peers, an* <lios<‘n 
not h\ local coiistitneiieie*-. but by the 'Omle (»f their «»rdt»r 
wherever resub'iit The ITtm-c ol Coihukui-. and other iiiodein 
[Hirliamentar> legishitlire*-, .iic M*lectefl eiitin ly by the KhmI or 
regional vote, on the <isMiiii|»ti(»n that men living in the ^alne 
district or quarter hii\c tin* same iiiti'ie-t" Th< asNinnptioii mM> 
have been justified when |Hipiilatiori** v\ere si jittered and iii.iiiilv 
rural, and when tncilith's dt traiel and cotninnnuMiiun wi*ic few. 
In the ‘^‘venteenlh oi -i\teenth eentiii> it iii.ix Is* that an 
English jjarish wa*. real!} a c<iiiiiininit\. a- an Indian vill.ige is 
to-day, in wliieli all the iiih.ihitant**, Innii the '.quire to th» insire-t 
lalKiun*r, were link<*fl h% common ties and int«‘re«ts 

Tn theiie days, at anv rat«‘ in tin* ^trgf mhan nr«*a**, this a-simip- 
(ion no kmger hold*- giNsI SiH*iai, profe-sioii.il, and <la*-s lehi- 
tions form the n*al Issid between iiidnidnals, and tins is mneh 
closer than the mere incident or nf'cideiit of geogiaphical 
proximity. A sttjekhroker n\iiig in Tlrighton is in touch and 
in syiiiimthy with other stor*khrokers at Wiiiihleiloii and Hamji- 
Mtead not with tin* lodging-lKrtiM* k<vqN*i or the greengnwer in 
rhe next street. If all iln» stfickhrokers or gn*engr^K*ers in the 
country could eoinhitie to elect tlieii own iiiemht'r or group of 
meml>ers it could he said that they were genuinely ropresentetl 
in Parliament. As it is, eaeh of them is only a unit in a crowd 
of twenty thousand or forty thousand electors, imist of whom 
have nothing in common with one another, beyond the fort tliat 
they travel from tlie same railway station, and draw their water 
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fniui tbe Bttiuc rohorvoirh. Tbo medical pnifeRsum ia one of the ^ 
moat iiii]Mrtaut in the country, and its influence ought to be felt 
in muiy qucKtions of legislation and government, such as those 
connected with sanitation, public health, and education. But it 
is unreinrcsenUid, or only accidentally represented, in Parliament, 
l)ccanM> there is no “ducturs* vote " anywhere strong enough to 
carry a cuiistitucncy. Nothing can carry a constituency, in most 
cases, but tbe Labour vote: and the Labour vote is itself only arti- 
licially united b> the local arrangement and the party divisions. 
All engineer may join ^Mth a bricklayer to elect a comjxibitor as 
the lepresentative of "Labour"; wberean be ought really to be 
able to join with other engineeis (wherever they may l>e at the 
inoiiient) to elect a member who knows Mjmething about engin¬ 
eering. Cluss-conK'ioiisncss and giade sentiment have, largely 
sii]jt*rscded the old loeal jiatriotism, es|ic(*ially in the towns, 
where iiiuny jc««ident^ are mere birds of jsissage. We are no 
longer i«»(»te(l to the mhI ; we do not live and die in one place; 
on the eniitiary, we nio\e alxjut freely, ehangmg our alKxles as 
oiii woik, oiii f»nc\, oi out eonteiiicnee dictate**. Our constitu¬ 
tion it ni.u*liinti\ may iuwv to be luochticd in accordance with 
laets instead of heing chaint'tl down to the ancient coii- 
leptioii ot regional stability. We do lait want, and shall nut 
get, SoMit go\eimiient but a I'ailiiinii nt piiqierly representing 
the "L'-tatesot rhe Wealin," in their order’-, ehinses, occupations 
and inteieM«-, in-tead ol one cliost'a hy aitilicial and unintegruted 
loial eleetoMte*', may he the next pliasi* in oiir constitutional 
iv<dntion 

"Soiiet go\iimneni." a*- piaeiised in l\ii^-.ia, whatever may be 
Its olliei <|iiaiities. doe*- nol pnuiioTe the lilu'ity of the individual 
eitJ/.en It would be strance it it iluf: l«»r the essence of the 
*'\stem Is that the eeiiiial i*\e**iiti\e |K»wei is iii the hands of a 
small siH ret eomiiiittei*. \ntnally iiresjionMhle. Like other sirret 
and iiies|Niiisdde ruling bodies, it stantls im» hoiimmih*. British 
ie\oliitloiiist*- who fa\i>ui "diivi't aeiion" should read with 
iiiteiist the in^tMint *»f 'k>iiu» reeeiit |>ioee«*dings m Petrograd. 
On duly lUih the tramway men ol that tortiinate city, much over- 
woiked hy their emjdoyers mid masters, the miin]ci|Kil Bolshevist 
4'oinmishuries, riiiiie out on strike. 'Fheiv were the usual aec*oin- 
|Ninim*iits, ineliaiing deinoiistiutions and excited oratory. This 
went on for a few days, and then the elmmpioiis of l!umanitY and 
I lie Pndetannt intervemd. .\ meeting of stiikerswas being held, 
and eloijueiit siMwlies wen* in full fliiw, when on armed party 
<*f Heil (liifiriis enteied the hall They arrested naist of the 
audience, and, aildn the news telegnitu iHeonieally, "exeeuteil the 



chainiiaii.” After that the tEaunvajaien eeaeed to etrike. It is 
a method of gorarnment wHSdi has the merit of simplioity; but 
u makes the profession of Liabour Leader e little, hosardoos. 


Also ttis pleasing example of Bolshevik administration may 
be usefully pondered by some of our more ardent nationalisers. 
It may remind them that nationalisation will carry with it certain 
obligations^ as weJl as jirivileges, for the labour groups ounoemed. 
If, for example, the mines become the property of the nation, and 
are worked for the benefit of the nation, those engaged in them 
mast be regarded as the servants of the nation, who will not be 
|ieiinitted to damage the national assets to im|»rove their own 
2 iositioii The iiatioualiHcd miner, like tlu? soldier and the fioliee-' 
man, will forfeit his right to strike at bis pleasure. lie cannot 
‘‘have it both uays*': if lie is enrolled in the forces of the Btate, 
he can bcarcely l>e suffered to disJoiuite the State's industrial 
operations as he does, when it suits him, those of liis isrivalo 
employers. State Soeialisin, from the very nature of the ease, 
limits individual freedf>m to make and break contracts. Under 
nationalisation the Army of Labour will he a term with a real 
meaning; Labour will be dm*ipliued and regiiueuteil like a mili¬ 
tary' force. r’crhu|is it will in tune iKsenme an army of eoiiKTipts; 
for if the State owns all the great soiirees of [ircMliiction, it in¬ 
bound, in the iiitere^ts of the coiiiiuuiiity, to get them woikeil 
effectively and economically. If \oliintiiry lalHiur is lau torlh- 
(«oming for the pur£Njse, labour would he applied uiult*!' (oiiipiil- 
sion. jSo nation shrinks from rcijiunng foiecd ser\irr in a wui 
against a ioreigii enemy: it would rcsoit'ti» tlii' same e\|HMheut 
if there were no other ineaiiH of tilling tlie nit/rrs in the caiiijmign 
against destitution and (aiuiiie. 


We English are supiKised to be slow at [Mcking up loreigii 
tongues; but the American language, thanks to the Traiisatlantic 
cinema and the diiiii|)ed iijagaxiiio storii^, niake.«i gratifying 
progress among our rulturcul ninHses ]'W*identl\ the readers of 
our popular fiction understand it very well. If you glance at the 
serial stories, which run through the nowsf»a|M»rH that cireuliite 
by the million or so, you will find the characters chattering 
American slang as freely as jieople tiilkf»d (*ockiicy in the jaiges 
of Dickens. This is liow young ladies cnipkiyed as **sho|s 
asaistantB in Mancliester converae :— • 

“ * Come along. Sue dear/ said Edna. * I have batn waiting for you. 
Lalen, dear, T expect lleggie Clarke and that nice friend of hie •will be 
cn tlie look-out for im. Bo hurry.* 

'* * Boil Ih'ggre Churkv,' acid Suv abruptly. * Hv*b a pun eiiup.' 
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** 'fSinip/ npoated Ediu^ Jobkiag dtotoean ed . * Wmkmt do joo amaV 
'* *Wo^ 1 piadied from ih» Mraeii ai Ihe piotoMt,’ Mid Buo. ' li mum 
boob; it moaiis ohutop; it aioiBs a pie-fioed ” 

1 do not know wbot a boob ia, or a chump, or even a pie-faced 
mutt; 1 suiipose the readerH of this niasterpieoe do, or the 
author thinks they do. I am quite sure that Lancashire lasses 
did not talk to one another like that ten years or five years ago; 
perhaps they do not really talk like that now. But if they used 
the genuine dialect of the cotton and iron country, iliey would 
be unintelligiblo in London or Bristol; w'hereas Americanese is 
becoming a kind of pidgin-English which passes current every¬ 
where. 


I turn to another serial in another great iieaH|>aper, and 1 find 
another young lady, a Londoner tliis time, expressing herself 
after this manner;— 

*'*B 1 m« wsb 111} bfbi friend at seluiol, and bhe ua'> e%er hiudi a aporil 
Slic' could Iwal all the otlicr gitU nt games, and slu could ride liomebsck, 
and—oil, lots of tilings like that I ' '* 

P4iie Aluericauchc again! A Brltl^ll iiiuideii n little ssliile ago 
would not have described another girl as **a sport,*' nor did fdie 
"ride liorsihack." Now, it would seem, she fails into these 
hx'iitions quite uaturall}. It is one cficct of (he American capture 
oi our chief agencies for the recreation and refreshment of the 
multitude When all our pLijs and films and novels are supplietl 
to Us from the other side the "spiritual" union of the Bnglish- 
s|ieakjng |ieo]iles will be conqilete. Then the} will all speak 
tlie s«iiiio \ariety oi the "EiiglNi" language, the language heanl 
"on" the Ameiieaii street uu<l in the American street-car. 

• * BiDhKi Low. 



BAClL TO LIFE BELGIUM. 


'*1 oBbWXfc that mens toilaia du nut lit tl«em, tliey ate tuo 
l«uge» bud Ml Bidiid Whitlock, the celebrated Ameucan 
Minibtei. to me, in Biubselb. the da> altci the King's arrival 
On the e\e ol that tliiiliing e\ent, whitii meant leally the calling 
back to hte of Belgium—the awakening horn its long iiightmaie— 
Ml Whitlock and Kii Francis \illicts, liis Biitish loii/nn, had 
come from Le Ha\ie m a btiing oi motois cait}ing the personntl 
of the Legations with itb baggage and diplomatic archives 
Hib lefflxik seemed to me to sum up Belgium attci the Bocla 
had left it men with collars too lug toi them, women with 
lanch^d diawii faces*, [ullid childten with dark hea\} eyes, con¬ 
sumption iam{)ant 1 have not tin figiuts but M \andeivelde, 
the Socialist Mmi^tti ot Justice ixi (ht present iabiuet, assuies 
me that the lavages of the distase aie tiighttiil It must be mi 
1 was theie a few liouis after the Boclu had left the tenitui> 
following ste[> b\ stip it^ o^iiniiig ii|> in a<coi(laiue with the 
Vllied tiiiii-tabU uul 1 issuie >uu thit tiie piicts itinaining iik« 
brackish pools altex tiu letuating tidi MMtrl as a sMiifdoiri of 
•what had gone liefote 1 hough the io**t ot h\iiig had falhn 
boimwhit it was still ieiiuikaiil\ high <>m liimhed iiiodestl\ 
at some UHtaunnt ot no pietension ioi Mvtiin oi se\4iiteeii 
fianch, with best insiiad of wim md \oti iiia\ roimt ii siinilai 
amount ioi dinmi \t inv liotel //«/</ himutr darkish bread 
lancid buttd and / rsni cotUr m-i i iiaius 50 (fiitiiiies Thai 
was the woist ineil * th« da\ ind uiati\<l\ tin iiK^t e\|uiisi\e 
So the hotel \i-itot sjh ml aliout IJ i di\ to li\i Sf>\en, 
eight (»i niiM fiim^ w is tin ptue of tlu sinalhst jiuno of meal 
\t vhiih I Msitfd foi tli< s4ioiid tiiiK aftei tht AriiiMice 

—a da\ oi two bt loll tin King ' |o\<iiis eiiliv " is the (liaiiiiing 
inedii\al phrast is—I fuid it fi iinn oi nearh a soxeieign foi n 
liieaklist lor two ((»!tsisiirig ot i <oiipie ol |»oiuhtd egg^ apiece 
and tinv bits of bmon whnh had fouinhtid in the pan foi lack 
of fat to fr> them 

The floor hav* gn»wn thinnn and weaket for then miffenngs, 
and yet I aAri not sure liiat the\ liace hf*< n ns much alTefted u 
the bmrqfoim and lairtuiilarh the lower |x>rtion of it For 
nothing has been done for them (^tiilc nitiiiallv the bulk of the 
funds and the food went to the most ntitnerons and less-endowed 
class The working man and Ins famiK were fed They got the 
bread and soup, coffee and meat when there wore anv But those 
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to whom the old life had been ample and liberally provided for 
found their deprivation sharpened by gastric memories and by 
the cruel assault of the unexpected. Che petit rentier class— 
not the most interesting, perhaps, in a community—-found itself 
severely straitened. For such food as there was, handled by the 
magnificent Itelief Commission and l^iational Committee for 
Belgium, went naturally to tiiose most obviously in need of it 
who were often unable to pay for it. And that very organisation 
which was eriticised by some because, they said, the Boche would 
get the food (this was only partially true), really saved the working 
man from the enemy. For, as M. Vandervelde pointed out to 
me, he would have been forced to labour for the German if he 
had had no food. The tem|)tation was generally resisted because 
he had oveiHeas supplies. I'lius he was in the |x>sitioD of a striker 
KU)>ported by liis Trade Tnion funds. 

None the less, the effect ii|)on working-class mentality is notice¬ 
able. To M. N'aiulervelde it seemed that some sort of class war- 
luiv was ineviluble iiiilesK each side was very taiHonnable, The 
l^lgiaii worker has begun, sharply, to claim his place in the sun. 
Hitherto this has lu^eii a cheap country. Such a lunch as I 
deM*rihed a ago would not have cost more than 2 francs 

50 centimes or a c*oii|>ie of shillings m the old days. Ijiving was 
on the low M‘a1e, as wr*re the wages. Ifolgiuin has been called, 
not without reaKin, the PuradiM* of the capitalist. But it w*ill 
not he ho again. S4K'ialisiu and IjalHiiir Uhe two are inseparable* 
claim an ciglit-hourb* day at a wage of H francs—niiKlest preten¬ 
sions. if one thinks of present larices. In any caKC\ there must 
be a diimnutioti in working Lours, for the stamina of the people, 
rediicf'd by starvation, cannot stand the old strain upon it. 
Kiiipl(»>ers, however, declare to me thai exaggerated demands on 
hehalf of labour Wiaibl iiivol\e the wrwk of indiistrv' which, like 
the workmen, is enfeebled. 

fertnin key imlustnes have bad the ini'^fortune to excite the 
(leriuaii hist for dcstnictum because they compete with the 
Fatherland, or heeaust*. luniig furnished by (lernian machinery, 
the missing jairts could only be supplied by the makers. And 
weights wt*re dropfKHl on the latest nuxlelsand they were smashed 
to purees: blast furnaces were blown up with dynamite: macliines 
were wTeiiched from their fxisitions and carried bodily to Ger¬ 
many. flome workshoiis which T inspected, |Hirtioiilarly the 
celebrated Cockerill Steel Works at Seraing, near Tji^ge, wen* 
stripped not merely of their machinery hut of the running tackle 
as w*ell. Such was the need of leather that the Germans robbed 
the little factories of tlieir belting, leaving the machineiy un¬ 
touched when it was not new enough to fompt them. In the case 
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of Cioekerffl's the destruction was so iqrateiuatto tliat not in oimoe 
of steel can now be turned out by Uiete works# best efuipp^ 
in Belgium, simply booauso each essential part m too pfOoeMMi 
is removed. j!*fo longer can the crude ore be nmtainorplioeed into 
rails or guders, heavy iuachiacr>*, steel bridges, and evem camion. 
Klsewhere—at Ghent- 1 saw a magnificent spinning mill belong, 
ing to the Jjunisiane c'onipaiiy, wliieli had been fobbed of its 
spindles to furnish copiKT and had its eleetric plant destroyed, so 
that the effect was the psral^his of pr^uction. Obviously Belgian 
manufacturers start witli grave disad\ ant ages. It will take 
months, perhaps years, to reploci* the nuu’hinerj so cruelly dis¬ 
mantled Meanwhile rivals boeure the market. This fact, as 
Belgian captains oi induhtry pointed out to me, must be taken into 
account m estimatmg damage. Moreover, workmen must be main¬ 
tained—^unlehs stafia are to he dib|>cr8<Hi< whilst the factories are 
being set on loot again. Thun the Oeriiians owe a heavy bill to 
Belgium. JNor, 1 imagine, w'lll their tra>eller8 be able safely to 
exhibit their plausibility and tht‘ir bliudiU goods tor many a day 
to come in the country of their depredations, ^^emorles rankle. 
There are too many little giaveyards m the valley of the Meuse, 
too many gaps in the village street, to forget the Hun and Iiih 
ways. 

It 18 im|)o8bible to go a& 1 did from liif*ge to the (leriiiaii 
frontier, a few days after the deiurture of the deJeatiHl army, and 
not realise what OeniiHii temmsm ineanh. Just as night waa 
beginning to fall we came uix>n two little burial grounds by the 
roadside. There wrre twenty graves in each. At the eritraiioe to 
the plots stood a rough wooden arch upon which w'as written : 
**From the bottom ot our graves we welcome our avengers!*' 
We waded in the aukle-d^ep inire, under the jioiiniig rain, to the 
sepulchre of those who crunl aloud for vengeance. In most cases, 
|H>rtraits of the victims apfieareil below a crucifix. Often there 
were two, husband and wife; soiiietiineR four—a whole* family 
in one grave. A champion cyclist, shown ufion Ins wheel in the 
little photograph, was jiathetically deH-nbeti as "A Victim of the 
War." Other grates r«*c<»rded . “Hied fioni the events of the 
War," “l)eceaa(*d as the result of the War." This reticence 
showed the German hand, but, as niy ooinpanion said, “In a few 
days tlie wording will be changed." 1 could well believe it. And 
yet as 1 stood, a few minutes later, in the main street of llerve, 
famous for its cheCM*. and now, alast for its atrocities, looking 
at the vestiges of hiimed houses, now feveiled with the ground 
by German order over a distance of 150 yards, I marvelled at 
the tranquillity of the inhabitants. Tliev had not scoffed at the 
(lemian field grey as it flowed back to the frontier—^ihe rabble 
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Ko, they hed not flung inmlte et tiH^ioet now teitmting from 
the aoeneeof itewmgeawiadcnwlty. They had gone to ohutdi 
to pmy, to thank for the deUwnwnoe of tfau luid from its 
enemieB. These were the people^ poor, pious Catholic peaBants, 
whom the Oermans, to ezcuBe the maBBacres and burnings^ 
declared to have fired upon them. It was iuecedible. It was true 
neither here nor elBewhcro, aa 1 learned from my Belgian com- 
|iaiiion, who has kept an exact tally of all the German barbarities. 
When liis book ia published it will contain lints of victimB and 
the circumstances of each death. During the four years of 
occupation he has not ceased to travel ujioii the roads of Belgium, 
with the aid of falae passports, and has collected unimpeachable 
data. 

Jjooking iiiNin these folk and hearing their simple talk, 1 was 
convinced tlial the arrival ol the Germans a as far mure likely 
to have heiit them, terrified, to their cellars and hiding places 
than to ruount the roof-tops wlieiice to fire uinm the mass. And 
this, indeed, is what happened. Everywhere m this quiet country, 
whe^re tall bliafts of colbenes protrude occabionalK from the fields, 
challenging in B>mmetr>* the village bpiies, an* e\iaences oi 
(icrman savagery. There in the village of Battice, where forty 
\%erc killed, of Soiimagnc, where the number was 200. The 
|»retext is always the same and always falK*; the inhabitants have 
tireil upon the troo|)b Some of the villages ha\e liecn utterly 
destroyed in the madness of incendiarism. No, m the valley of 
the Meube at least, the German had better not show his face for 
twenty years or so 

If there were no gta\es, the nieiiiary of little children would 
suffice to keep alive the deeds, it is pitiful to hear of youth, as 
likewiBO of old age, wbicli has lost its reason in the horror of 
events. The blood lust was extraordinary. In one case the 
invaders entered a house where a carpenter and liis apprentice 
were roughing out a coffin for a victim of the previous day The 
elder man was ImyonetA^d as lie bent to hu work; the younger 
hid hiiuaelf and thus escaped. The |xx>r carpenter's death had no 
military nituming; it was Heiiscless terrorism. The murders 
stopped as suddenly as they began. After the first few weeks 
there wore no more assassinations. Germany had ear-marked the 
country fot her own. The robber chief, having amassed booty, 
became conservative—a custodian of the laws—and even wrote 
manuals for the perfect citizen. Nothing couM be more cynical. 

1 made diligent inquiry but could find no tnve of wilful mutila¬ 
tion. Peroons bad seen children witli hands and feet struck off; 

Pfi 
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the bayoneting of babes was established beyond doubt, but theA 
horrorb were due to battle*'fury, to indiscriminate machine-gun fire, 
to a wild and nervous eiilrgy ot slaugliter. But, beyond that, 
then) IS no evidence ui Sadie violence. Mor could 1 get confirma¬ 
tion of violato<l Catholic nuns. One of my inforniants, a Catholic 
journalist, assured uic that the cases were non-existent in 
Belgium, though they might have occurred in France. 

Everywhere I heard of the devotion of these Sisters who, at 
lisk of their lives, aided the national cause by slieltering fugitives 
or by practising deception upon tbe German. In tbeir selfless 
patriotism the} re.sembled tiie priests. Catholic courage waa 
j:reatly exalted by tlieiv example and by the jiaatorals of Cardinal 
Merrier. In a long conversation which 1 w'as privileged to Lave 
with the Pniiiate ot all Belgium, he told me that forty-uine priests 
in hib See had b«‘«'n dune to death for disobeying the OermanM. 
Ill Ills faiiioiiH letUT, * I’atiiotisiij and Endurance," which roused 
the anger ol tlie enemy, he gives the names of those killed. There 
IS no gUifisaying the facts. When the indietiueiit was published 
and euii\eyeil b\ secret wa\!> to the cures, the Gcrinans arrusted 
the ivrinters. ' 1 was soreU teinj^ted," said the Cardinal, in 
telling me the stor\, * when the (Seiiuaiis ufleri'd to release these 
men—a lather and son—it 1 would withdraw my charges. 
llaj»pily, liowe\er, 1 did imt \icld, and tliobe devoted lielgiaiib 
came aiterw'urds to me to niv : We thank >oii for having let us 
serve the Causes’ ’ The ( aidin.il. indeed, resisted the invader at 
i'Very jioiiit and [irovt^i his most diingeron-' adversary. They did 
not dare to arrest him; the would have been too htartling. 

The clear-cut, iestlieiic face, the lofty, coiiiinanding carnage, 
jiersonal prestige and reputation as biuiit aii<l savant (lor at the 
I'niversity of lajuvain. ol iviiich he is now th** Rector, he held 
the cliair of pliilohr>pli\ and had Cardinal Bourne among his 
Ntudents), made Jum too formidable a iigtire. 

It wa** on the roa<i Is tween Louvain and Li^ge that 1 came 
a*To'«.s flu* main hodv ol Bnti-h pn>^oiiei*i ebC*ajHMl or lihi rated fioiii 
(ieiiiuiny. TJiev weie tramping Ui i»iii-^*lh in tin* hojK* ol finding 
trutHjKjrtaliori ]| 1 li,id b«*eii jmpresi«id at llerve and in the 
MeuM* Valley by " Frightfolnes.s,’' I found heie an even more 
ii'jiiiUive side to Gertii.iii ehaiaetei ; flie de-in* to inflict jiaiii for 
the sake of it. In BiiihM*U, in all the madness of the /4fea, 
wan figures flitted by like' sjiec^trch at a feast. Wtim and 
eijiaciatefl, with elotbes liarigiiig ioosidy upon them, they wem 
piteous examples fif fxerrrian hate. Hnid one to me, standing 
i*‘'olated, bis back to a shop-front in the fioiilevard Ansfmeh, whilst 
the crowd went prancing by to tin* gay air of a Imiid : " I>o they 
understand in England how the fiiTtiians have treated us? How 
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they have beah^n ua—^therc are the marks on my body now— hotv 
they have starved us? Often we had only roots in the fields to 
eat. When wc could move no moresBnd lay upon the ground, 
knocked out by the march and no grub, they kicked us and 
thmtenud us with revolvers if we did not get up. They bit and 
spat upon us. J)o the people at home know that? The terrible 
truth waa written upon his face in the sunken Bot*kets and pro- 
tniding cheek-bones, in the desolate, dazed expression. In its 
utter deji^tion, hagganInosH, and luck-histrc eyos the figure before 
me seemed hardly liuman. Touch with tlie (icnnans had oon- 
taniinated it and sent it down to (be level of the brutc^s. 

1 asHoeiate Hnigcs with the jo;^ ol the fir<«t hours of hlierty, 
with the frank pleasure of the bourgeois at seeing hi<( enemy, now 
powerless, Iv>rnes8ed to the work of street-cleaning with a sturd\ 
little lielgian l»y Ins side to we be did it pioi»erly. The Germans 
weie iHirtieularly obnoxious in tins gUuioiis old town There wa^ 
the ineffable Von Sebroedei, brutal an<i aringant. tboiit whom 1 
lieaid inanv tiling*^ Ills eii*<toni was walk about tlic town 
with a eigai Im tween lu^ tbi<‘k li|is and a dog-wlii(> in his hand, 
whieh be lists] on liiiinans as well as the hfumd whieli followed 
at his h<sd One da\ a dog .Utaekisi his and worsted it Von 
SidinMHlei had it kdled on th * spt»t On another oceasion a soldier 
jostled him and he whipjHd liini in the f.iee He %\as present 
at t'aptain Fi^att's i \ei iition, looking on e.ilml\ whilst murder 
wa^ heing dtun , the efeinal cigar in his mouth, his hat on, and 
the dog King al his hH»t Poor I'lVtStt died bravely, like a true 
Ktigh^lmiin Tin I'eh<\m, who witnosstd his deatli. h\ order 
of the (ieiTiiiins, told iiu tliat lit did not know, until the morrow 
who the stern, set figiiie in a M‘ige «<iiit was But jaesontly all 
Bruges knew and kiu w tlia* a niirtjr the moie had |>eiished at 
the stake, hghting siieh a eindie that n«>thing ean extinuiiish 

Bruges sa\ed its helU s|i|t*iiihd hells, that eliime eieh ht in 
of the day and night fnun e\eiv coiut'id and ehuieh timet 
gloiioiis tiiitiiiiiahidiition The hiiiLliers ate (onxinitd that tiu* 
Germane meant to unit them tl«»wn for hnllcts hut were dettTred 
not inereh hv the .ittitude of the pi tests, who iefiis*»d to let them 
enter thf^ sanctiiuriCR, hut h\ the gemrul tlioiighi that Belgium 
waa theirs and must not he de*i|Hu]ed And so tiu* lielK langoiit 
from all the steeples. iiUM'king tlie iinnder with thou sweet 
melody The extnioidmaiily stmng em|»lrteeinent of the gnus at 
Zeehniggo and along tlu^coaht seeinf^d, >ilao. to nwoal a spirit of 
IxMiiieaaimi Tlie Oennana thought thov were estahliahed for 
etomitv, hut thin feeling waa ti'iiifiened hy fear of England They 
were constantlv expecting a raid from the aea. ^^nny naval 
otBcera lived at Rriigea, and their norvoiirtiieaa alione in their con- 
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▼eraation. They talked of nothing bnt landing parties from 
Britieh ships; it grew to be a sort of mania with them. The 
(German seems only brave m groups; alone, he is often timid and 
apologetic. But in crowds ho grows savage and insnlfing. Bruges 
bears few physical marks his presence. The art treasures are 
safe; so are the old churches and houses. The only gaps in cily 
aicliitoctuce are by the docks where bombs fell from the air, 
demolishing small hojses, wh«i ae sunk the submarince, 

Requisition was as active here as elsewhere. There was a 
]vri)etual search for linen, wool, and co|)per, the Big Three of 
the German needa Rometimes they got wine at a very low price. 
The proprietress of ' Ijc Panier d'Or," famous for its cellars, told 
me fhat the Geiniana commandeered her wine at 1 franc 
50 c*entifncR a bottle. The real value was six times as much. 
What made the injury insulting was the sale of that wine to 
Goman officers in their canteen at six francs the bottle! 
**What mean wretches!** exclaimed, with much heat, my good 
lady of the restaurant. 

In Brussels the most poignant sight, after the British iiriMinors, 
was the Government offices left hy the Germans in their exoilus. 
Tt looked as if an earthquake had o<*curred. In the afiartnumtsof 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, asHipied until the last moiiient 
h\ German fiinctionarii^s and soldiers, was the most extraoidinary 
confusion. Ijong-ncnked bottles, empty of tlieir Kliine wine, 
stood on tallies and in comers. There weie winc-gl.iMses, too. 
half-filled with a «1ark fluid, which might have lu^en stout An 
indescribable mess of pap«Ts littered tallies and io|>4 of hiinMuix 
Maps of France lay amongst the litter l*roiiiiiient was^Vrdun— 
as if they were glad to Iea\c that beliind. T* haunted them, no 
doubt. Even article of furniture was feet deep in iiihhish. The 
flfK>r itself was coven d with a mass of diitv |m]NT, cigar ends, and 
tobacco anh. Shelves and classifiers had been emptied uf their 
contents, which were stn^wn about ini|iartially. I was told that 
non-t*omniissioned fifliceiih were mainly res|K>nhihle foi this dis- 
order. Tliey had given way to drink and nenes fluting the last 
weeks of (xrupation. Higher up in the scale suicides w ere frequent. 
Self-inflicted deaths of exalted officers were tlie broadest hint the 
Belgians had that things were not going well with their masters. 
Blit, to-day, they are going well for the former slave, for he is 
free once again^ under God's blue heaven, to pursue his own 
destiny, to build anew the walls that have been thrown down, to 
re-establish ruined inrliistneii, to begin life again, but not, alas! 
to call back to it those who periidied on the Yser or in the great 
offensive of last Reptember. 


Charles Dawbabr. 
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Laboub movemeotB dictated by pdicy ucroally fall under one or 
other of the heads Trade Unioniaiiii Parliamentary Bepresenta- 
tion, or Laboor Press. Of the sDOoesses achieved many have 
'been hard earned, while of the fciliires not ail have been deserved. 
As suGoesses accumulate, human nature is likely to assert itself, 
foeterini; a belief that a benefit gained even by a small section of 
liabour at great cost to the community is so much«to the good. 
Both the failures and the specious gains of Labour are attribut¬ 
able to defects, inherent or acquired, in Trade Unionism, Parlia¬ 
mentary Representation, or the Labour Press. 

The good work already done by Trade rnionism, its proven 
worth to the State in which it flourishes, is apt to m^e us hope 
greatly roiu'erning its future, though its faults engender some 
feaib. ('hief of these faults is a total want of sense of proportkm. 
WHiile the old-fahhioned Rending to Coventry” is rigoronsly 
applu^l to blacklegs. Trade rnionisiii has no method of dealing 
with the man who smokes in a munition factory, gets drunk, 
insults |ieacH*ahle lnenll)er^ of the public, or urges that definite 
pledges should he broken. Yet a single one of such troublesome 
individuals dcs's far more harm to the cause of Labour than many 
blacklegs (*oul(l airompiish in a longer period. The men who 
selfishly endanger the lives <if their comrades, greedily rob their 
own wives and children, disgust stmaihle jiersons, or break their 
own covenants and seek to make others do the like, will bring 
discredit c>n any inmoinent, and, forcing themsches into the 
foregniund, cause the bulk to be judti(od by them. Yet all too 
often such men are actually lioiiiiKMl by their mates for the very 
faults which make them despicable. The {x>wer which can pre¬ 
vent the per\'erse man from earning his living on his own lines 
should be sniRcient to inqNMe a rqrtain standard of decent 
behaviour on men who are not utter fools. Ro much for that self- 
ditcipline to wiiich, in the past, Traile Unionism hns attached 
no im{K>riance. 

Another matter demanding the attention of those who have 
the improvement of Trade Uuionistn at heart will he the con¬ 
sideration of claims to be made on* behalf of members. Strikes 
are always to lie regretted, yet eirciimstanees have arisen, and 
are pretty sure to arise again, wherein Hie one reasonable course 
for the union involved is the declaration of a strike. Unfortun¬ 
ately, however, the custom has grown up of basing the strikers* 
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claim for increased pay on an illogical principle. If in a par¬ 
ticular trade it has become imperative that the mechanic should 
be granted an additioni|I four or live shillings, how can it be 
supposed that an increase of one or two will be sufficient for the 
labourer whose previous rate was only some two-thirds of the 
skilled man’s w*age? If life is not tolerable on thirty-eight shil¬ 
lings a week in normal times, how can it be borne on twenty-live? 
Any Trade Tnioh recognising that weakness as well as still has 
a distinct claim on the community may lie tolerably siiro of 
public sympathy whenever it puts foiward a sound claim, pro- 
always it is careful to see that the public understands that 
claim. Concerning the suggestions of ''direct action** which 
are now being canvassed, one must not forget that sooner or 
later a Lalioiir Government may come into power. Such a 
GovemLient, to l)e of use to anyone, will find it necessary both to 
jirocecd and to insi*st u|x>ii constitutional lines. For this, if for 
no other reason, it behoves Ijabour generally to lie veiy careful 
of its own doings now’. T-et tlic le^ssons s<i <*learly taught by the 
simultaneous strikes attempted in I911-12 Ik' renieiiiliered, and 
let it also Yh' borne in mind that great ii«i British Lalmur 
undoubtedly !«•. it is still not greater than the British f'nblir. 
Xo injury can be done the Nation as a whole winch will not caus«> 
the most serioin* suffering to the Nation's Lali^iur. 

Tt is for Trade rnioni.st** to that neither fnihlic opinion 

nor Capital ran he cihwjI, though hotli are o|)eii to |s*rsi)asion 
and each is infliienred by the other. A vast IkmIv of men, jealous 
of their own staudnnl of diK*i|»l)iie, keefsTs of their own honour, 
and reasoning on f^mnd liri«N, •should go far to std public opinion 
and Capital acting and reacting niiifnally for the advancement of 
liabottr. Blit the dis<’ip]inc imisf concern itsi If with the be¬ 
haviour of the individual, even though he lie not a htaekleg: ami 
the honour niii.Ht a\oid all such as have fs'casioiially been 

witnessed. 

The question of T<alHMir B imprest n tat ion in Parliainent really 
inrolvc'i the inii<‘h larger one of Carl tan ten tary Bopresf*ntation 
generally. Striving so to <jca1 with the matter that it shall not 
go Iwfind oiir present piirfiose, we are \el coinfiidh*d to ask how 
any indiviiiiial inenilMT can he eXfHV'ted to recrmeile the always 
divert* and frequently opfiohing mterentM <if his constituents. To 
put it shortly : “How can a inenibiT repn*sent Capital and Tioboiir 
simultaneously ?*’ Many f*xcellefit is'ople are constantly at pains 
to tell iiH that theft** intt^rests are really identical. Be that aa it 
may, on tlie floor of the Tfoiisc of CoiiiinonK titey fn^|iiently clash. 
Tf the question of professional and trade, rather than district, 
rpfiresentation he unthinkable, w*e must continue in the liope that 
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individual membera will do their beet to represent the interests 
of both masters and men. In the past, when Parliamentary elec¬ 
tions were simple issues between liberals and ConservativeH, 
matters did adjust themselves in some sort, for the member re¬ 
turned in the Liberal interest naturally felt that the Ck>nBervative 
interest was no affair of his. and riVe versa. Does the Labour 
member of to-day, knowing himself to have been elected by the 
Labour vote, feel equally free to disregard or relegate to a 
secondary ])osition the interests of Capital in his constituency? 

Whether we think our present system good, bad, or indifferent, 
till it is altered it remains for us to make the best of it. Seeking 
to apply this on behalf of Labour, and in the hope that Labour 
may get that representation which it has a right to expect, it 
belioves us to consider urhat alterable faults Tjabour finds in its 
Parliamentary Itcpreseiitalion. There is at least one case re¬ 
corded \\here a Lainiur lueniber made a wise suggestion to the 
House, only to find his fcllow-representativeb of Labour joining 
in the laugh against him when the scion of a noble family replied 
with a b| If cions sarcasm rather than an attempt at reason. A 
similar ini|H*rtinenec might o\ertake any niemher, but Lalxjiir 
represeutatues should, for obvious reasons, be jarticularly careful 
to support one another in such cin'umstances. That is the sort 
of occurrence which leads w’orking men to say in their informal 
discMiHsioiis tliat ouco a Labour man gets into the Hoiihe of 
Coiniiionh ho is lost to Lalnwir. Tiideeil, the history of the Labour 
Party, from its very hegintiiiig in the early |iart of ItKlfi right down 
to thV outbreak of war—a iHiint at which criticism naturally stops 
—tends to bhow that tliere has been a steady deterioration in 
tone; iileals have been allowed to fade, healthy traditions have 
been abandoned. * 

In August, 1913, wo find a daily i>ap«‘r asking in heavy tyin*: 
“Is there a Ijahoiir Party?” and fmm that date on there was a 
very chorus of viiu|M*ration, and ahuM* by no means mild was 
shouted at LaNwir's Parliamentary ry>rosentntives by Labour 
leaders and the rank and tile of latlnair The ehos**n i»f Labour 
were awiist^I of “aping dukes,” “\otmg in sup|K>rt of the (iovern- 
iiient and against tlieir own aineiulinents,” “l>emg flattered by 
other party U-Oilers,” “dining and wining with ca]iitalista.” 
“touring the world while the iinempUwed starved at home,* and 
so forth^ from all which it seema to follow that in future T-alwir 
members would do well to attend more closely to business, 
devoting rather U*ss time to the sixdnl side of Parliamentary life 
and rather more to the society of those who ore immediately 
their colleagues. It has bwn said for many yeSrs now that liabour 
can get what it wants isnovided it goes to w'ork on reasonable lines. 

^ VOL. cvi. KB P* 
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Let Labour, then, take ootinaal with itaeU, decide which ot ita 
xaaBonable requireinenta ahouM oome firat, and work ateadily for 
that goal without dSaaipating energy on an orer-full prognunma. 
Above all, let it be borne in mind that the efforts of the Labour 
Party in Parliament from 1906 .to 1914 succeeded neitlier in 
increasing real vragea nor in diininiahing unemploymeiit. A 
careful study of this failure and its contributory causes should be 
of great use to the party and to its constituents when they embark 
nixm the framing of a new policy for Labour. To^ay we And 
Labour's dissatisfactioD with its Parliamentary representatiyeH 
mamfusting itself in two distinct ways. Certain of the Trades 
*l*nions are considering the advisability of withdrawing their 
Members in order that the said Members may devote their whole 
time to the affairs of the Unions. This has already been done in 
one notable instance, and the interests of the rank and file have 
certainly not suffered. Other groups of uxirking-nieii voters are 
discussing a statement t^hich is possibly true), to tlie eflect that 
under Soviet Government the constituents have the right to nitli- 
ilraw their member directly the\ dec'ido that he has ceased to 
represent them; and to n>tiirn at once in his vti*ad a new re|vre- 
•tentative ysho will be less likely to forget the [Hir{ioses for wlikdi 
he was elected. 

It may not be uithout inurest to note that at the Laliour 
Party’s Coniereiice at Soiitliftoit it iias ies<*i\f‘d lot a liid\ to 
point out to the t>riiuJi*al sjieaktr <in behalf ot the Lalsiiir gioiip 
m the House that the nieiiibMs ot that gioup should for the 
present, at least, iihandon the idea that the\ aie statesmen Nou 
this may have meant no more th<tii that their tactics in tlie Ifoine 
should be rather more streniiou**; or, it may hIm) ba\e been a 
reAection upon ath^nipted interfeience in o\erbeas |H>hcy. Be 
that as it may, the rnticisni rcinnined iinansiiered. 

In approaching the third Hb|iect of the Lh1h»ui iiio\eiiient \ie 
are confronted hy a curious little difficulty The tenii Labour 
Press” cunve}s its own gJear meaning, but by uhsit title slioiild 
we refer to that other and far larger colletdion of daily, vieekiy, 
and monthly publications uho^e a^cYued objet't is not simply the 
advancement of the inU^rests of nage-earners No such expres¬ 
sion as “Capitalist Press” <»r “Aiiti-Jjaliuur Press” will quite 
serve, because exceptions. s|Minidic or fairly broadcast, do occur, 
and the temperately-mixidc*d working man is generally eager hi 
regard acts of simple justice extetidiHl to hint and his ktod as 
being the result of something more, seancthing higher, than men* 
good faith. Nor can we logically speak of the larger section of 
the Press as that of the laity, for are must include many clerical 
and technical publications in our fxxnsideration of the Presa wliM*h 
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is most Mipbatioftlly not the Ijeboiir PMb. For want of a bettor 
term it eeeme that we moat be omtei^ to wpeak ci that burger 
aeotioa of the Kreaa, which ia generally capiMiat and more often 
than not anti-Jjabour, aa the public Fteaa. 

We have, then, a Labour Preaa which avows aa its sole aim 
the pushing of a cause which is, at most, only a aide line with 
its far more influential oontemporariea. It is ccmtendc^d hore 
that the Jjabour Press has completely failed in the endeavour 
which the public Preaa has never aerioudy undertaken except 
on a few notable occasions, and then almost invariably as a 
departure from its usual policy. One would like to c«»npile a 
list of such favourable utterances, but, though the proportion is * 
sadly low, a comprehensive schedule would be lengthy, because 
many of those journals which are in reality the very bitterest of 
Labour's opponents have had occasional lapses into fiieDdliness. 
On balance Labour owes them a debt which it is reasonable to 
ho|ie will never be paid. 

ifow iH It that the Labour Press lias failed in the accomplish- 
iu«Mit of Its one purfxibe—^the iiiiprovenient of the status and con¬ 
dition generally of the proletariat? because it has pandered 
ovetiiiueh to two classes of reader ; those who like to read of wliat 
they uLready know and those wrho cannot consider that their case 
liuH.lieen adequately stated unless it has been exaggerated. The 
resKiiiiable iinin. looking fur structural suggestion, finds nothing 
but A wearisome reiteration of fiicts which have long lieen familiar 
to hitn, interlanled with statements w*hicli he would eagerly con¬ 
tradict. Neither |»reachiiig to the already cenn'erted nor exciting 
the more ignorant, neither gratifying the hot-heads nor dis- 
n|j|x>iiiting the intiderules, will advance the cause of Laliour. If 
ever there was a time when Labour jlniriialisin might have in¬ 
terested the fair-minded employer, that time has gone by, prob¬ 
ably never to return. Such joumaliun diH's not help Iialiour U 
help itself, nor is it calculated to bring outside influence to the 
aid of Ijabour. Hence its limited circulation and its failure to 
accomplish any useful purpose. 

We havt^ seen Ijabour journals iMirn, struggle for a ix'riod, and 
die. We have even seen them brought to life again, apiwrently 
more robust than ever. But the \ery ytaing, the tottering, and 
the resuscitated all exhibit the same salient features. It is true 
that these bad features are actually copied from the public Press. 
The aim aoems always the same-to become, as it were, the 
exact complement of the mure widely read journals. We find 
no breaking away from tlie old foolish tradition. Tf his Lord¬ 
ship's paper exaggerates in one directhm then tlie labourer’s must 
exaggerate in the other. Disingenuous headlines in the one can. 
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it HecuiH, only U* countered hy tho use <if heavy tyfie to convey 
vulgar sneers lu ibe other. But theru is one pitfall excluaively 
their own mIucIi l4abour joiinialists apfiear to enjoy tumbling into. 
Tliey eimsiantiy hetitiy the j)eculiar narrownesh of their own out¬ 
look hy making it elear to all and Kiindr> that they believe 
anything which can cnibariass an e.\ipting (ioveniineut will he 
useful to Labour. This is the more to he regretted liecauae one 
cannot criticisi* riiibiuir journalists as a IkkIv without reuieinbering 
tliere are Mime i^rticularly able men ainong tbeiii. Are tifey hm 
lam id by their teruw of service ne\<*r to bi‘ quite honest? 

\N hat. then, i*« to be done? SbonUl great effort l>*» made so to 
alter the \\hole tone of Tiiilxair piiblieations that tlieir cin*iilatioii 
may be increased? We may take it f<ir granted that such effort 
has been made, is const.intly being made. But, were »uv\i 
atteEiiptrv Micc«'Ssiul to-niorrow, we sliiiiild immediately realise 
that the capturing of the ear of l.aLair b\ the Lalhair tWkh was 
no great ucbie^t•lnent Kifoit slitHild rather he dirtH'ted to <*af)- 
tiiring the ear of the great piihlii* outsule. 

t learly no journal pnidiiced in the inten'sts f>f Luhonr. and 
conforming to the hotch-|N>tch t\jK* in older that evtraneous 
readers inaj he attracted and uiiiinately infliieiu^tMl, is hkel> to 
uccomphsii any usi-fiil piir|KiM*. The Labour I*iesh having failed. 
It IS dovouth to he hoped that no pnhheations of the nlla juKlnda 
type will collie into being \et if the jnihlie generally m ignorant 
of facts \ital to the v\ell-l>eiiig of Labour- and henei‘ to that of 
the entire coiiiiimintt- it is at least eipially ohvioii.s that some- 
thing should he done to enlighten this igni»ranre LalKSir miLsi 
Aomehow ci>iitri\e to iiir<iriji the puhlic at large eoncerniiig its 
reasfinahle a*pinitiotis. iIn iiniiMsi>iiah1i* dis^ihihlies, and, in m»ijic 
casti.s, its wnuigs ti> the enil that that same puhlic (which is, 
after all, arhiter of Laboui's coliditiotii ii) 4 i\ si*e that jiistiee 
M done. 

It ha*® he*-ii said alnive that «jiir ptihis* l*n*H>* ha^ ne\er MTioiihljr 
attempted to help the cause of Tiahoiii We may go further, e\en 
to the hmgth of sa\irig that the weight ot tlicM* might> organs 
has alfuoM iniariahly been thniwn into the M-ale against’I<alK>ur. 
f)n those rare (K-casions when something is printed <ni behalf 
of Tjahour, it is <jiiite usual to hear it huid h\ ineiidMM's of the 
public that now the other side should he given. So ucciistomed 
has the puhlic la^eome to leading that other side that the partisan¬ 
ship of the public Press is iinrccogniM'd. One iiatiimlly wishes 
that tile cast! as againni oiir widely circulating iiewsfaiperH niiglit 
lic left at that. T nfortiinately, it must not. The w’orking clasaes 
know wall how cuatoraary it is for their casi* to he gravelv mis¬ 
represented in the columns of dail> ikaiiers; and many of them 
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could bring forviard documentary evidence showing the amount of 
'trouble and expense wasted in fruitJesa efforts to get inaccurate 
Htatemenis withdrawn or amended, has frequently happened 
that ne\\a|>a]>erh have been honestly mistaken; but again and 
again there has been refusal to correct a misstatement, though 
the proffered correction bore u|xin it the clear stamp of truth 
It is quite a common thing now for working men to addresa the 
editors of n(n\HfMipers asking in ali courtehy that certain error** 
or misleading statements may be corrected. Very rarely does an 
editor notice such a request, c\en thougb tlie bulk of th^ letters 
bear clear evidence of the vritcis’ accuiacy So badly haa tiur 
public IVesv attendt^d to tlie education and forniniion of public 
opinion fill lialNiiir matters, that these idiarges will probably be 
dialielicved Yi'f from the present writer’s own experience a 
bulky \ohin)e could bo filled with complete details of such (x.*cui> 
rence** 'Fbe detail in everv instance submitted would comprise 
the name of the jonrnul, the date «if the impresMon referred to, 
the entiTc aiticle or paiagraph wliieh wu^ unjust to Lahoni, a 
ropy *if the lettei addre-sed to the editca, a eoncnrient entry ol 
the |K»*<tnig of that letter, an<l, in Mime instance**, the receipt for 
the registration fee paid in resjant thereof In each of thest 
ehains of eMthmit* the last link is lacking, hut easily procurable 
Sjuice could not be found tor the filing of the ensuing week oi 
fortnight's iksiich the paiHM-^ in qiiestion as j»nKif that no 
correctiiin was insisted 

So iniK h for generalities I** it |K»**'*ilile to cite spg«‘ific instances 
of Presh injustice t(» the working cla‘*K»s without incurring charges 
of s(*lection -captious or invidious'^ It is p<»s>.ihle, becanv, un¬ 
happily for liRlHiur the majorit\ of mii daiK pafK'is were deeph 
fainted ihionghoiit a |M»rind nt **i)in»^tive ^ears liefore the wai 
When a ccitain great railwa> strike wa« in progress it was stated 
111 st»\eral of oni iiioining aini e\ening pajvrs that the stnkers 
had cut Higiial wires The gen<»ral leader was thus led to eon- 
chide that human li\es weie lading delihciafelj iin|HTiiU*d. Tf the 
eilit^ffs concerned did not kn<»w before, the} knew within the 
couFM* of one or two jiostal delneiie** that directh a signal wire 
IS cut or bleaks the nun tif the signal rises to indicate dangt'r 
Yet no single one of the (>a|vih invoUed had the honesty to insert 
a correction which, to siv the least would ha^o largeh modified, 
even if it had not entirely removed, tin* faU* inipn*8sion made 
bv their original statement t>n another invasion the |>n> of 
junior Army officius was under discussion It was actualK con¬ 
tended that bncklavera' labourers i^med more than did these 
iinhapp.\ young men—an ingenious conclusion arrived at h> com¬ 
paring their daily rates and overlooking the fact that the labourer 
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EAB earning a uage on only five and a half day* a wmkt artiBe 
the junkq: offioer wae getting it on every day of the emn. Mare- 
over, the labourer vaa i& that time generally out of Ewfc, the 
officer never. Take a iliird caae, cited here becaueo, aa in the 
case of tjie two which precede it, the syijgeniw falti was widely 
published and will probably bo remeinlici^, uhile tlie truth sup- 
pzaaserl has only to be stated to carry immediate oonvietton. 
7’bero was an oiitcrj' concerning the Sunday opening of dkops 
(other than public-h^ses), and women of the working class were 
accused of laKinesa or worse l>e<*ause they dul not complete their 
marketing on Saturdays. Yet a large number of working men 
were paid ar a late hour on Saturday, siane, notably butchers* men, 
receiving tbcdr weekly wage at about midnight. Howr were their 
wives to do the shopping on the Satimlay? 

As germane to this aspect of onr subject, consider the statement 
of a wrell-known publicist made a tune when clearly he was 
not thinking of the labotinng classes - - 

' Msny • priT«t4* soldier, our Ann^ hp«*anir drvcltjpt^d m a great 

Imperial mirtrument, hud no roc'otir^p in calling attcntitiii to the plunder 
of the canteen «t*gcant nr the prrp >Fitopr»>iu iDjii«iic«* of hiii lYsniiianding 
ol&oer than to Hiitc. \ci\ hkpl> Aimn^nj U\ Truth Truth vi*ntilated 
the gtierance; it thus came iiiidi r t1i'‘ n«»ticc of '««nc not too hide-hound 
memher of Parliament, and. if nut mdivulualb, any rate*, generally, it 
waa Kcdrenned. The fact that ih* -<iMu*rs and Miilom of the laat fl(t,\ yearn 
have had the Pr««<^<i ae an outlet f r the iinng *i{ pnevarieea han gone far to 
make miitinie« imji<<««>ihle Suppn>ss thin Mkfet\ \alv« and the mutinioH of 
A hiinrlred years aar> houM qinckK lu foment4<d. > 

While ventnnng to endorse these remarks, we may point out 
that their author hae failed Jto ohserxe the imralle) between the 
soldier and the working man, and has thus illustrated the negative 
attitude Of the general public towards liahour in this connection 
It is not realised that the working classes, too. would be the hotter 
for having the Press as an outlet for the airing of their grievances. 
Nor is it perceived that their claim to some such safetv-val^e 
M vastiv greater than that of Mildiers and sailors, because, while 
no reputable journal would make a deliberate attack on the rank 
and file of our Navy or our Array, it has become the custom for 
resjiectable papers to pass very fievere criticuiins on the working 
classes, while claiming tlie right to nile out all rejoinder. When 
we find a writer critically conaidering the attitude of the Press 
towards the Government and omitting all mention of Tjaboar*a 
claims and Tjabour's w*rongs, it is not surprising that the public 
should be in complete ignorance of the way in which Tiobour has 
been tmated by the jiublic Press. As airily stated, there have 
been exceptions; and Truth stands high on the list of papers 

(1) **T1m PnM umI the Oovermmiit of the Pay,** Sir H If JoluHtoa, 
Tkr Ung^itk JTcvmv, Si pt—ib sr, IBUk 
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Tfuth, while U mekses e xegnler teiave, m eedh iwiie» of vdcing 
navel and milHaiy grt^veiicet» deals dbly oocaafamelly with the 
miafortonea of Ijabonr. 


Our public Preea, then, exhibits no reluctance in blaming the 
working cIm. but Is generally unwilling to admit a reasoned 
defence or a clear correction; while it is rare indeed that it takes 
up the cudgels on behalf of Labour. Moreover, this is not the 
whole of the indictment which the prolotarist may justly urge 
here. Even ilie “make up ” or general arrangement of some of 
our powerful organs frequently involves grave injustice to Labour. 
For example, on May 4th, 1917, the present writer aaw but two 
evening papers, one as decidedly Tory as the other is definitely 
1 iiberal in normal times; each displayed the headline ** Engineers* 
Strike," and each explained vaguely in small type that a certain 
firm of emfiluyers had refused to comply with the law. On the 
rollouiiig morning Uie writer saw but one paper, a publication 
uhose po]iti(*al leanings are not of the permanent order, which 
also hud the Htrikers placed conApiciioiisly on the headline and the 
defaulting einplo\ors tucked away in the text. Surely as a matter 
of Hiinple equity these positions should have been reversed. Such 
an o<»ciirrence. tnvial eiioiigh in itself, ser^'es as a clear indication 
of that intangible spirit of hostility to Tjahonr which seems to 
possess our newspapers. 

Is it, or IS it not, an offence in the eje of the law to stir up 
public opinion again«*i a section of the cximniunity when the agi¬ 
tators know that the hlatne imputed by them to that section is 
in reality due elsewhere? What inatances can be recalled of our 
public Press having blamed either capitalists or employers when 
tha fault should have been attributedio T4alioiir? Our influential 
Press, at all events, affords the working classes little or no support 
even when they deserve it, makes very many mistakes eoni*erning 
them, and omits much that ought in common justice to be said on 
their behalf. Thus Lalmiir is accidentally denied, or deliberately 
depriveil of, the inherent right of appeal to the public, while the 
public IS ignorant of the fat't. Tf members of the Press generally 
are unaware of the danger of this state of things, collective 
Labour knows that the highest aim of a journalist should be 
the education and iiifonnation of public opinion. Again, if it 
is a crime for the individual to create, or allow* to be created, a 
false impression which will tend to set public opinion against a 
class, much more is it a crime for pressmen to |«eimit or to foster 
the grow*fh of such impreasions. 

Too much importance can hardly be attached to the fact that 
the working elasaea have been taught so completely to diatniat 
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Uie public I’tobs that as a result aerioub injur}' often accriM to 
the entire oommunity. For example, had our |X)werful journals 
been a little less violeut^in their denimciationa of Bolshevism 
there' would be fewer avowed Bolaheviks among British workmen 
to-day. The virulence of the onslaught was sufficient to set the 
working classes asking what the ca|utaiists wanted hi conceal. 
Later we read lurid accounts of the *' natioiialiHation of women *' 
which the w'urking classes geiierully found {lorticularly tincon- 
viucing. Similarly, great effort is lieing made to teacli tlie 
working classes economics, of a sort. Whatever the ncHici, and 
whatever the truth in thon two vital iiuittor.H the iiroletnriat will 
remain unconvinced, siinjily bccniiM* tht* tusk of instruction liti'* 
bc'en entrusted to the public IVess. 'I’lu* public Press, in fact, has 
brought us to a |iuss where it is well nigh iin]ioshiblc to convince 
Labour of anything. \ow look ha*‘k. Who rcitieiniH'rs the 
Pail Mall Gazette under the cditorsliip of Sir Ikiiiglus Straiglit? 
Throughout the entire history of Kngli.sh joiirnalisiu is it iHissihle 
to rec'all a period when an> iviikt, piihlishing daily, wa^ inoie 
soundly |Hi|iulsr? Labour was not helil iii cniiteiiipt or iinjiistl\ 
treated under the management of Sir iVuighe*. On the contnirv . 
on one occasion an article apja'annl in the Patl Mall which dealt 
*«everely with |j<»ndoii cahnien. Itiit the cahiiien km-w thi* 
editor. One of their nuinlier called at the adwv, and stated hi*. 
ca.se : would one of the gentlemen take a ride in lus eiih and 
see what the truth really wa.s'* Oiu- of the geiitleiiieii did, and 
the next impression of the |»a|iiT iNintained an article which wf 
matters right. Had not the tenants of the Peali<idy ihiildiiig-^ 
cause to trust the Pall Mall Gazette • Again, wa^ the deservefi 
jiopiilarit} of the journal, under that edit«»r«»hip, in aii} \\a\ de- 
ix'iideiit on pamtering to aikertisers'> Hardly, when one reineiii- 
bers the thorough manner in which the “City Kditor ” M-indnl wa* 
exixisod, even after it was iinderst<a>d that such an exposure would 
hit the Pall Mall hanler than an> <itlicr pap<*r. Yet, with it all, 
the working man was very Irerpicnth laughed at in its eohiiiins. 
Blit the laughter wa.s pleasant, in the iiianiier of J«>hn Leeidi, 
gixid for ever}’one concerned. It is iKit, therefore, inifKissihle 
for an organ of the public I*n*HS to be just to Laliotir. generoiih 
to the poor, and severe with dishonourahle ad\ertiserR. 

A time will Atirely cfinie when our working cla*»s4»s will deeide 
that they mnst have fair treatment at the liands of news|>a|)ers. 
First, it is to Ik* liojied they will usK whether the jMissihilities of 
fiersuaskni have lieen exhausted. If nothing ran he gained by 
reasoned appeals, then, ambitious or re\o1iitioiuir}* as fbe sugges¬ 
tion may appear, the TVe«s will be taken in hand by LnlHUir, and 
Labour will win in any struggle wliich may ensue. 
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iijjf what poMiblc lueaiiB could Labour, even urgaiiised Labour, 
obtain control of our public Press? The control aimed at would 
have reference only to matters of iiii|»ortance to Labour, and 
wouM concern itself with the ex|X)8ure, or the killing, of that 
insidious spirit which partly revealh itKelf in the headline 
provocative and similar iiiihuses of printer’s ink; and would 
claim the same right of audience at tlie tribunal of fiublic 
opinion as the capitalist has so long enjoyed. Further, it would 
eomiiel the publication of just contradictions. .Man} instances 
Jiave occurred in the jmst wliore it would have lieeu greatly 
to LalKiur's hetiefit had action for slander lM»en taken, f<»r, 
even had such actions failed on technical gnainds, the exposure 
involved would have gone wjiiie wav t«*wurd the corretd 
adjnstnu'iit of public opinion, besides being a sahitar}' lesmn 
to the proprietor and ot tin* puhliciitum indicted. If 

the law does not allow trade union moneys to bi* m iic»ed, let 
lialxiiir sue in forma /wn/nrM If e\cii tin** cannot he done, there 
arc still filteriiafi\es ojkmi . let working men [uit forth every effort 
cither t<» get such laws altered or to cause the script* of the Puhlic 
ProHmittii's duties to he widtMiul. tliat such pros(>cution should 
\h* iindeitakeii h\ linn It must he home in mind that tliere are 
more inethiHls than oiu* of stirring up class hatred. In the 
intere<«ts nf law and otdci, as a fmrf of gtsid government, for the 
sake of |)iornc»tiiig the nation’s coniiiiciei.i1 pros|viit\, the working 
classes shotiltl he gi\en evin\ assistance in their effort^ to throw 
off this \oke h\ constitntioiiiil iiii'niis 

FiiialU. let Labour realist* that, in its own intere**t drunkards 
and iiifTians shouhi ho dealt with at 1i a^t ix*- M>vercl\ as are black¬ 
legs. Let mcmlK*is of l^irliaiiu'iit ii*pri*scntnig T.ahoiir realise 
tliat the\ aro ndtimed, not to he ple^intly siiiothorod in pocial 
amenities, but rather to stand shoulder to Hlaiulder doing the 
woik which their constituents have entrusted to them Let both 
IjalMiiir and its leaders deal determined!} with tlie jmblic Pre^s. 
accepting it as the ineatw already to hand of milking clear their 
real |Hiaition and its ming mvds. 

So im|iortnnt is the laM of thesi' objects that it almost aeema 
the Labour Pn*s'« might, for a time, he allowed to drop. Such 
a campaign, for this definite and avowed pur|»o‘5t'. need not he 
carried on in aeiTecy; the wider tlu* publicity the better. TN im- 
fxirtance, ita imperative luvessiiy, inn\ In* estimated by one simple 
eonaideration—w hen it hIuiII have luH*ome the cuatom of the 
Tiritinh Prena to prc'H'iit the eii'St* foi I<al»oiir adetpiatoly to the 
Britiali public then* will ceaae to l>e neint of a Labour policy. 
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VAUCLDRE. 

Qiii mi Ilk) «nio, ctjmf Amor m’lnvita, 

Oi rime e temi, or colico crbetfco e fiori,' 

8cco parlando, ^ •* tempi migliori 
Bempre pensendo; e queeto col m'eiU.i 

“'T 18 gieatly wim to tslk with our jwit Iioutr” and, reiiKitiiig 
old scenes, to Vxtniuie np oat post selves, imagining the days 
when roses grew where now we see bnt thorns. The old scenes 
do not always readily respond, however, and, if they do, tinge 
wisdom M> acquired oftener with the sadness than with the 
delight of memories refreshed. Avignon, scourged by (be Mis> 
tral, seemed an instance in point; and, that angel of wrath 
staying liis hand, matters improved little as other evils began 
to emphasise other drawbacks of the ancient nest of treason, 
taken from the down again, naked hn the wind and barefoot in 
the briars,* Arento vrtiio*a, eum tento /osfidsMq, sinr rrndo 
cenenoM. Why, then, since it was the Piiet of gentle love 
and mournful hfe® who had called me, t 4 igcther with my own' 
wish for a revival of earlier impressions in sites of pleasant • 
remembrance—why, then, not retrace the oft-trodden path 
the clear and fresh and sweet waters* of the chosen abode of his 
manhood, where'everything, except only the sky which expands 
over both plaws, m no less different now froni what we leave 
behind, than it was in his time: tlic appearance of the fteople. 
of the impetuous nmuntain stream, of the whole lnn(ls-s|ic‘’' 
Uji* therefore, to Vanchuie-- 

. . . . hfiinm fcjjftiir, qui> was enrhuiffineiit 

S(' pwit v»,ir nut I'l surt>iiit mil somnt,* 

Until i reached rUlc-Kiir-Sorgue. the travelling f.uihties ] 
availed myself of excelled greatly tlwhe enjoyed even hv 
crowned heads and high dignitanea of the Churd when they 
movrf in the awe direction to spend a few days with Rolivagua 
or Silvius or Silvano, for aneb, wrote Petrarea,® was the name 
many ci his friends gave hint in playful alinrion to his preference 
for the country. But the Mont Ventoux, looming in the distance 

(1) 8oiiH(e 78 in IVn rfi .Vatfoans Hauni 
(8) Roastto in ffiniMe dtUt ferfs iTitMgMHf 

!2 w M in iv« 

(B) PMm. 

<6) JseqiMt OaUlk, Mini n rAn A’lmirllir In PSmMr* 

(7) gpitfoCf ffrrwn I’nOwm, t, 4. ' 
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witfi its bsmD, wiiid-swepti snow-capped Inimnut full of warning 
to the green Adds, has not ehang^ since Ins ascent in 3886, 
and the soniids of the language ubm by the runners of the H6tel 
Rt. Martin and the H6tel P4irarque et Ijaure, waging their 
fierce daily battle for ciistoinerB at tlie^station, help materially 
in recall the Middle Ages. Their shaky 'buHes not finding 
favour in my eyes, my negotiations with the ladies of' the 
Petrarqne et Ijanre establishment result in their promise to 
provide me with a more satisfactory means of conveyance. Some¬ 
one has to be sent somewhere tor the horses and I dedde to 
walk'in advance of my private petftte vaiturf, along the well- 
remembered beautiful road, shaded by double rows of platanes. 
The exercise is so grateful in the crisp morning air that I feel 
almost sorry at being overtaken by my vehicle where, at the 
Cafi^ Malakoff, T have to turn to the right. Before we reach the 
next cafe, billiards et d^bit de tabac, my tTehu in rags discovers 
that he has forgotten his whip, and again T walk ahead while 
with kreat deliberation he sehxsis and ents a willow branch, and 
strips it of twigs and leaves, intending it to serve as a substitute. 
The need of such a stimulant becomes at times very pressing to 
«ensure our progrchs beyond the aquednet that leads the water of 
the Durance to Carpentras, toward the hills that enclose the 
iwlley we are bound for, a Valtis Clausa in the true sense of the 
w<ird The jades take it easy, and why fdiould not I, responding 
to their driver, who grins as he turns round, inclining his wand 
of office to the primitive frescoes, representations of the immortal 
haul, laurel cn»wned by her of the angelic countenance, with 
which local talent has decorated a “villa” at the wayside? 

At the Maison la For^t, another Grand H6tel PtHrarque et 
Tisure, frewning iifion the rival claims of the Grand Hfitel de la 
Fontaine just opposite, I am received by mine host who, with 
jirofessional, searching eye, recognises an old customer and 
assures me that 1 have chosen an auspicious day: the spring is 
working hard F.veryonc 1 meet rejieats that statement: la 
foniaiur cst bfllf —a stranger in the village can have no other 
goal t)ian the bead of the gorge where the waters, gushing from 
the rock, noisy and turbulent, eddy down in whirling rapids. 
Passing a paper-mill, painfully discordant with the ruins of the 
Cardinal de Oabaasote's castle, high up across the shackled 
mountain torrent, I penetrate into the narrowing vale. Curving 
in a half-circle round a bend to the left, the ponderona cliffs 
close in and farther progress is impeded Ijr tfie beetling wall of 
the ridge that connects the Mont Ventoux with the Mont 
Lub^ron. The fbuntain is beautiful indeed, spouting up from 
the dark cavern at my feet, large bubbles disturbing the surface 
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of the Bubterranean lake, while no sound breaks the imposing 
silence but the roar of the rudiing stream, gambolling round and 
over the boulders in its fmth like a young ^nt at play. I have 
my back to the sluices which presently will curb him and yoke 
him into the servk-e of money-making industrial odncenis. 
Nothing in sight speaks of human interference except the water- 
gauge and the interesting information in prose and still more 
prosaic rime, in yellow, blue and all the colours of the rainbow, 
that Boaa has been here with her Armand, and Adble Baptistine 
with her Raymond, and other committers of sacrilege, evidently 
less platonic in their loves than a certain Laura, some six cen¬ 
turies ago. constrained her Francesco to be. 

Ttianks and laud to St. «lu1ian. the |>atron of travellers, that 
none of the genus is present now ! I am a1f>ne. Fortunately. 
the shrubs and the herbs sprouting in the fissures of the rock 
about the water-level do something to cover the vulgar inscrip¬ 
tions, and. looking up the immense, overhanging mass of weather¬ 
beaten stone till we descry the source of the li\ing light that 
envelops all and from which the vision of splendour takes its 
substance,' we may soar from such harhurisin and, trans|Kirt<*it 
into a w'orld of unwonted sensations, ask, wondering ’ Tlow came 
T here and when?* The mvnery, the pure, bracing air, the 
clatter of the foaming rivulet that ^{trings from the lircnst of the 
mountain with a pu^an of eviiltation, as the milk of classicism 
from pagan civilisation, awaken findings fully adequate to qualify 
the worshipper in this timiple of Nature for the divine gift of 
happiness, Aristotle's coSai/aoviav deoa^orop. We are claimed 
by a more cheerful conception of our existence than seemed 
possible at Avignon in its sombre, mediirval setting. f>fmne upim 
by this sun, in these siinoiindings, we need not be astonished 
that Hellenic culture flourished in this almost Greek climate, 
on this almost Greek soil of Pn>venre; that the people, made 
conversant by th^ settlers from the East with the history and 
mythology of Hellas, honiaged the superhiinian • things they 
spoke of at altars dedicated to Olympian gfids. as the one found 
at Tavaillon, the ancient Gabillio^ episcopal .see of the rardinal 
de TabasRole. Nay, where Sorgia is boni, a sylvan beauty among 
wild animals and roving birds,* Artemis herself can he imagined 
wandering as. in effigy on the coins of Massilia, her fosterling, 
she ascended the Rhodantis into Helvetia 
The classic local colour helps to explain Petran’a's attachment 
to a spot where he, th^ fountain-head of the Renaissance, spent 
much of the best part of his life. He made its first acquaintance 

(1) 111 III IVo. 12) Caiijniiir II in I’l/ir 

1 .^; Smwtte S3 ia JlforU. 
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in 1316» an a boy of twelve, when at school in Caipeniras, 
whither his father, Ber Petracoo, had sent young Francesco to 
get what mental nourishment he could from the “grammatical 
manger ** of that town. On this first excursion to the sorgente 
drl Sorgo he was accomiianied by Uiiido, a comrade in mastering 
the difficulties of the Trivium, and Guido’s uncle. It is said 
that then already the future humanist resolved upon his retire¬ 
ment to HO congenial an abode, twenty-one years later carried 
into effect. Madame de (leiilis makes the Rc*hoolboy theatrically 
exclaim, averring that she quotes his own words: “What a 
l>eautiful place to live in! Tf ever T am able to do it, T shall 
prefer it to the most hiiin]>tuouH towns! " However this may be, 
he seems to have re<*eived a pndtnind impression of the cave 
which, long afterwards, he oompareil to the one frequented by 
Cicero for exercise in the art of declamation : It invites to medita¬ 
tion and there 1 tsHfk protection from the heat of noon. The 
morning 1 jiass on the netghlMmring lieights; the evening in the 
meadows and my gardens. 1 could stuv here all iny life if T 
were not too iumu* Avignon and too far fioiii Italy For, why 
should I conceal the two weaknesses of toy mind : I lo\e ltal\ 
and 1 hate Avignon.^ 

There was another <‘haractcristic of his temperament which 
rtvoiiiiiieiidiHl Vaucliise to him fur rc^stful literary laliour, namely, 
his love of M)litude, ex|mtinted upon in his treatise Dr Vita 
iSfifi/rina, c(iiii[Mis<ni in 1«UG for the heiielit of ntaiikiiid at large, 
whom hi^ adilressisl through the inedinin of the Cardinal Philippe 
lie <*iihaw>le, when he informed that stiiunch friend of his return ; 

hn duiruhnr, IibtUos nuos it nn fpjti/iii illuc transiuh. 
We cun judge Ills afltvtiun for that quiet retreat In the words, tram- 
alptna Hnh'tiido mai /ocfiudfMinifi, discovered, in his handwriting, 
in Ins cop\ of Pliii>'s \atuTahs HtHtom, under his onh extant 
attempt at pictorial n*presentation, a sketch of the familiar scene 
of his plaints and des|>aiting tears, Ihit, though it pleased him in 
his bucolic cfliisiotw to cull himself the solitar\ one, the sincerity 
of his yearning for rustic soidusion. like that of his e(**ttatic love 
fur the disdainful Laura. Icsiks a little doubtful in the glare of 
exaggeration, of a ingenious and too oft-re|»i*:ited insistence. 
It does not disjairagc the jHH'tie excvllenee of V<*trarca's Himt 
to say that an element of unr(Niht> lurks in a passion whieh 
iiiakea the jaitient write *21)7 sonnats, twenty-five songs, seven 
balhidK and four madrigals, rounded off with twelve triumphs, 
while he |Nroclaiina loudly tliat his grief at sejiarating himself 
from the irres|M>nsive lady of his rapturous longing, a fortiori, at 
her death, tiiriiK him dumb, desirous as he is to l>ear bis sorrow 
(II itfnm Semtium, x, 2 
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in rilence.' Neither does the situation improve, conside^ from 
the artistic or purely ero^ standpoint, by the explanation, now 
widely accepted and basSd on the conception of Laura as the 
symbolic expiesuon of his thirst for fame, as the crowning laurel 
of his endeavour in the field of letters, as an allef^orical figure 
reduced from living flesh and blood d Vinstar of Dante refining 
his Beatrice de’ Portiuari into the science of theology or divine 
wisdom. But a good deal of licence in such and other inatters 
must be aocorded to the poet, though from the Hchotsr we expect 
a close adherence to facts, and it has been rightly remarked ’ that 
in his prose works, in his correspondence, the hermit of Vau- 
cluse refers nowhere by iiaiiit* to the owner of the eyes that, 
commencing their long war on April 6tb, drew him into 

the labyrintn from which he huw no passage out.‘ And hence 
his secret, of whatever natuie it was, remained uncared for until 
the famous note was diMo\eretl on the fiy-lesf of his copy of 
Virgil in the Ambrosiana at Milan, and publisliod for cuiniiieiit 
by the learned, who knew how to profit by hiic h a welcome bone 
of contention, displaying cnidition in a still undecided 

dilute. 

Both the great Florentine and the greit Arctiue souglit and, 
after a fashion, found i4>in])ensatuin for the frustration uf their 
amorous hopes, exalte«l in the manner of their tunes, by (lesconii- 
ing to love on a more eaitliK |ilane, the latter's extra-matriinonial 
relations making him doim^stic troubles with a (femina 

do* Donati. Tiike .hne, loigftting highci cares and delights, 
he dipped occusionally inu» low carnaht}', unlike he did 

not succeed, with regard to the a\owed objtTt of his de\otioii, 
in rendering his attentions accept ible. It cannot have been his 
appearance or de|H)i tiiient ^hich needed any riietainorphosis, for 
he w^ac* a nanely man.' though, wh4*ii adxaiicing in age, he in¬ 
clined to a hliglit t tnbviipmnt , desjate \er\ eaih hoiiis and a \ery 
frugal diet. His address. Un>, wa*i most insinuating; Ins xmee 
a winning tremble in the ears of thost> he favoured with his 
i(in\ersation and xxere iiex-er tircnl of listening^ tr> 4 me who sang 
when he s]xike^ in measured flenv ; Qvwquid Imtabani dterre, 
versus eraL *If there he another secret in IVtrarca's mclcxlious 
loxe for liaiira de X4)ves than that ht^ sinip],\ chose her for the 

(1) SoiifUo 14 ia Vtfa 

(2) Fnmfftro Ptirorra e tu Sua f^orrlMpowlfnzn gpurtf^mf Cntun 

atila Ltiftrnfura Itnltana tliniU 4is FranrAwo Ton am). 

(3) SonHAt 71 Mid 167 in Ttro. 

(4) JJi fiMma erctfhmte fh ro/of ira ktmto r hruno iH nimtMmi oerAt 
. . /I Pfirarea earn rg*pnfnhme d'd/nnmd/o rW/«l«|/o di mvo natampaio, 

(Vin^. 1552) 

(b) Filippo Villnnt Lthrr dr Civ9Mi» Piurrntwr Pamaata fVitbiM 
(6) Cnmoiw 1 In ViUu 
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embtaD of his aspmtioiiB; if the distress its non-requitflA occa- 
sumed was gODuine and not merely a ease calling for Queen 
Gertrude's '‘more matter with less art*' oorrectiYe, the Poet's 
supreme efforts, that might have mollified any heart and remain 
models of sweet persuasion up to this day, never resulting in 
his obtaining le dan d'amaureux mercy, there is certainly room 
for further speciHation on the tenour of the autograph just 
mentioned. 

Given the social cushims of tlie day, Ijaura's union in U'ed- 
lock with Hugues dc Hade was no obstacle to a less frigid attitude 
on her part. The code, compiled for use by the Courts of Tjove 
in Provence, stated explicitly : Causa conjugii ab amare nan est 
excusaiio recta. She cannot have been ignorant of that doctrine 
since she belonged to one of those Hribunals, together ulth her 
aunt, Madame I^hanette, who was very excellent m poetry and 
posaessed of,a frenzy or divine inspiration, which frenzy might 
be esteemed a beDefa<*tioii of God, lioth ladies "romancing 
promptly in every kind of IVuvenval rbythiii." Thus Jean Nok- 
tradaimiM, in'a sort of Alinanach Rofial du Palaut d\imour cited 
by 1)eniog(*ot, who adds that Laura, inspiring Petrarca, performed 
a work luucb finer than all tlHise of her aunt, rnfortuiiately, 
whatoer her ments in pronouncing lous arrrsis d*amour, di 
dominarum ludu lu, she did it with a bad grace, calculated rather 
to bring Jier lu\i*r\ sighs m tune with the ancient ditty Keats 
reminds ua of than to encourage him. Reiter hchoeded in the 
reprobd/io'amonv than in the cirs amandt, though perfected in 
the quintessence of the science^di/ gai saber, whose laws she 
helped to administer, the neareat approach to favour she thrilled 
him w'lth, seems to have been the dropping of a glove—not even 
on pur[K)(tc we iiiust infer front the three Kinnets which iiiiiuor- 
talise the event and the agitation attendant on that glove's 
re.storatioii.^ If her. case had been brought up for trial by her 
own Court at A\ignoii, it might have gone hard with her, 
acconling to the jnnspriidence levealed in a decision of Marie, 
Gomitifuia (^ani|iaiuie, high arbiter of nianiiers and decorum, and 
as such one of the moat faiixius presidents of the gieux sous 
Vormel--- 

Th«»re CitliHrea soddew mkI quean 

lIuuuiiriHl bif^ly for h(»r iiia|nnte. 

Buii if she had \udd(Hl, should we have |toBiM*ssed those little 
gema and so many more, written to extol her aramiplishnients 
and personal charms while she was becoming the mother of eleven 
obildrsnraiid afterwards to mourn her death, in her forty-first 


(1) SoiiHti 147 149 III I'lto 
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year, mtimma aique itukherrwia in fralmm mimum 
reposii^, always the sanv/ m his ardent iiita{;inaiion as ahe wia 
nell* etd tun pi& bella e piii fiorita! ‘ 

The influence of Provencal lyrics, of their **i;allantry of aenli- 
ment, Kaeetnes^ of expre^won, and suhtlety of arguiueni”* on 
Petiuroa's coiupoBitioiis in hmjtic vnhjnre, or the requireiuenta 
of an actual pas*«ton that accepted a surroi;ute for the sum of 
devotion utul delight, whnh alone could mitigate hia Korrow,* in 
the minor atari>* of the (lee and eus\ constellation at Avignon 
whence proceeded his Tllegitirnate duldren, did not go far enough 
to impart to jis lUmc the tlioivnighly ]>rarticul character in the 
matter of sexual lelations that gi\eh a jieculiar piquancy lo the 
iwetry of th** troubadours It In* took the form (if his ranzom fnim 
Provence, as he took the loiui of liis nuiuth from SR*ily, m the 
substance of both he ran more close!} to Cino da Pistoja, whose 
Selraggia, tiguratiic of heauU and \iituc, desiTves honourable 
mention, del hel numer' unu/ uheie Beatrice, I^aura and 
Fiammetta aie n*iiieiulieT(d The suhtl**tien of Viiiiqituoiia long* 
mg. introduced into the literatuie ot tlie South of Kuro|>e hv 
the Aral)^. alread\ Iminig cr>stalIiM‘(l into (imventional allegory 
and metaphor when their hnihant effecth in tjtmJas and ipPehir. 
in (he vwwa^hthwt ami :tdjth of Moslmi Spain,® uere inittat<»d 
for the benefit of coaise-giamcd constitutions, incapable of con 
cord with the delicateK «5triiiig sensuousne^.s oi Onerital fibre 
the nicely fastidious plai wnl, snimd and meaning m veriwi 
expression, to m(*ct the e\ig«‘n.*ics of \rnbic metre and ririie 
became a tedionsh ,ns,pj,i uitl, words, .-icn in the hands 

w Petrarca hiriiseit. who m•^^.r wearies of midi toMiic • Iamto 
ourt), I aura, etc But let it be reri)emlR*i(.,l in this roniiection 
and to his exculpation that be ngarded hm /fiwc os a light /cn 
despnt, as rolfjart iantin, on which he wjiejit or miM.s|ierif hia 

Ilf tyincito 10 in M^r/f 

*.*!‘* ■"* hu /‘nf'i/iiKfm |.| hi, hubiry „t liif worM 
k«da«B Ibn oii« nf tiui f,\uunt« iiufiii n, tk. Emir AUalkk 

whMh brought 

iL at ih<' Coiiit of Muhammad alWamim 

Hm Soimdih, Xing of \lmma, aft^r tha bn*aliing up of tha Wmteni CaliohalA 

»I?i • “* *■“ AliitiM»«rM«, n imiittMMd „ Ui, fyiff of (*• 

WK . «Mt «f MUd, wlutk npMI, K.iMd' uJTZLZi 
pai^ttTm, thoiifb am »f ba maa, imnMMM la tbit bad »f foHir rim 
'qiAlW hiai la rlwiMn .4 u)inMiMi «r rbytbawi) lb» «f 
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youthful estertioiii,' bMtng his daims to the admiratioii of pos¬ 
terity oD hie much moore learned and ^uminooe Laliii works, 
paiticttlariy on hie eiao Africa, commeiaed at Yandoee in 1838. 
And posterity might have concurred in his opinion, which was 
that of his own generation and the following too, if the growth 
of the Italion language, after its birth as a vehicle of soul-stirring 
thought in the Dhina Commedia, bad not spread the fame of 
i! Petrarra vofgare at the crepense of i! Pefrarca in latino. 

The latter it was who, in the solitude of Vauclusc, received 
on one day, about the third hour an invitation from the Eoman 
Senate to come and be crowned [xjct laureate at the ('apitol, and, 
about the tenth hour, another from the T'niversity of Paris. He 
did not hesitate which to picfer, and tlie “reward of merit” 
received on Kastcr Day, April 8tli, 1811, must have been some 
("onsolation for his (xiignant r(*gret that Destiny, with a churlish 
lack of diKTiniioation, had failed to make him see the light of 
day in tlie Augustan age as a w'orthy eonteiiiiiorar> of Virgil and 
Hi^race, not tt> sjieak of other men of renown in the world of 
letters with whom he held imaginary’ inteix^jurse. Vet, notwitli- 
standiiig the pitying verdict of the young Venetian gallants, w)io 
called liim dairrro Ituomo da brn* ma ignoranie, which con- 
dehcension roused him to the invective (contained m his treatise 
Dv Sm Ipstuc ft Multorurn Aliorum Ignmantta, 1360, his nimbus 
ns a s(*holar and a philosopher wa^ a finer ornament in the eyes 
of Ins friends than his caf>itoline laurels, e\en if they knew that 
his elashic diet never iiudiided much of the milk of Greek letters. 
These friends he sideeted from among his admirers, pieferring the 
intelleetiialiy insignihcaut who paid most readily the tribute of 
praise which his vanity demanded, and submitted most willingly 
to his mental suiierionty. Irreverei^t research has somewhat 
ruthlessly dissect^ Petnirca's motives. It has found out that 
also in worldly matters, apart from friendship, he was not cpiite 
HO disinterest^ as he wished to ap|N\ir: that confessions of the 
kind contained in his advice to an intimate, whom he exhorted 
to follow the few instead <»f the vulgar ciowd,* {vtssesseil little 
more than a rhetoncal value. And that only lii'^ devnti(»n to Laura 
made him always and always return to his idyllic retreat at 
Vaucluse in the vicinity of “the nest of treaNUi” in “avaricious 
Babylon ”' is a charitable Indief hardly boriu* out by the facts, 
liike huntings of others, he felt attracted to the sun (»f Papal 
favour, and his exas|)era(ion with Avignon |x)ints to many an 
unsuccesaful solicitation for prefeniicnt. All this sounds pretty 

ll) ffrrum \iii . 

(8) H(>nf»Uo 67 in I'lM . 

(5) Ksnvtei 14 tnd 15 fittpni lar; urgomrnH. 
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unkind; but we have it even on the authority of some of hie 
oounirymeii that Petrarea wae a zealoue hunter of benefioee and 
profitable digpitiee. 

As to his methods in selecting liis friends, we may aigue that 
the charge of inferior mentality certainly cannot be anstained 
against Boccaccio, who revered him almost as a saint, proclaimed 
him to be a veritable shrine of truth, ornament and joy of virtue, 
[lattern of catholic holiness, pkniB, devout and modest.' And as 
to hib jealousy of sii})erior intellect, it was Botvaccio who tried 
incessantly to make liim honour the great Florentine to wliom he 
owed such a large debt in bis literary education, the magnitude 
of which Vie can trace especially in his earlier poetry. Becent 
criti(*8 s|*eidc of his boiindlchh, irrt*preoKihle. with the whole texture 
of Ills being intertwined, vanity. It made him aspire to fame, 
not on1> as a man of 1ette^^, but alho us a man of' the world in 
the most compn'hensive scuise of the word It gave him no rest 
anywhere at any time. Vauehi*^, ^hu'h he calls his Borne, his 
.\thens. his fatherland, the residenrt* of his blossoming and green 
age,* wa«* in reality but his woikshop wheie ho mould«>d and 
faahioned the ideas garnered on his travels hetwoeii the aiitiiiiiii 
of 1*1*17 and May, lAfifl, uhen he left foi gotal the charming hilK 
where the heautifiil radianc** was bom which kept Ins eyes full 
of desire and glad for the time it plenscsl hca\(*n, then sad and 
wet witli tears.' While there and acaweh in keeY>ing with these 
sentiments he wrote so ckKpientl\ alioiit at mi great length, which 
gave him his best title to {xipiiLir estei^m as fcainiilated in Barthe's 
line, Vingl ans 1 / fui hrurrux du nvnl bori/imr d'ciiMer, nothing 
hapiM'ned in the w^irld of lettei** and |M)hties Init he had his part 
in it. No fv*hoI«ir or jwt, before or after, has htw entrusted 
with ho many diplomatic nii**sioiis of m» niticli conM*<|iience t^i 
so man> mighty prdentates and rulers of men : the Kiiif>err»r of 
(leniiany, the King of France, the Stuiute of Venice and seveial 
independent Italian princes This |ioJitical activity made him 
the most perfect imrror of Ins age, to quote one of his later 
imnegyrists/ whose work, Vn Amt tir IVtmrqur, is not the least 
remarkable among the many published during the last decades 
to bring additional clearness in the thiar' aitruro of that quasi- 
confession, !)e Secreto Cuufiictu Curarum Stmrum, the princifial 
title of which, /)e Conirmptu Mundi, sounds more like self-deceit 
than an attempt at practising the commended virtue of looking 
the truth straight in the face. Inculcating the lesson to others, 
Petrarea may have had a foreboding of the itn|iertinent meddling 

(1) De Genrdoeia fharum 

(2) Sondte 47 in Mttfif. Sonrtto Se m 

(4) Hmtri Cnrhiii in U» intmiliictiAn in his sdttisn of the lettere of FmiicnefS 
d« Ncllo Rinarci. 
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in his own case of aathorB of a different stamp, digging into ^ 
authentio records and often far beside them, to make astonishing 
discoveries on which to build still mem startling theories, set 
forth in volume upon volume as indubitable facts. 

Whatever they prpve or disprove regarding Petrarca’s relations 
to a spiritual, in corpore wholly imaginary, or a very tangible, 
mmM or unmarried Laura, this we know from his corre¬ 
spondence that, soon after the receipt at Verona, May 19th, 1848, 
of the letter informing him of what had happened at Avignon 
on Uie 6th of the previous month, he resolved in future to abstain 
from woman's soi'iety.* ITo believed that he had conquered tlie 
flesh in reR{)ert to temptations of the sort, by philosophic nimina- 
tions which, doubtless, clinched his resolution the more strongly 
since he was not so young as ho used to he; Hfe flees and does 
not stop for an hour, and death comes hehiiid ^%ith large strides.* 
.\geiiig early, it wenied wise to s(*ek {s^ace, or at least a truce 
in the long c*ontest,* ever to remain mindful of that sun which 
points out the right way to pnK'o<*d to heaven uith glorious gait.* 
The idealisiHl i^issiou of the [loet-lover l>ecoming more and more 
purifiod, if, perhaps, wunewhat rarefied in its progress through 
the successive stages marked by the pan jmjssu nvith the 

extinction of the carnal apitetite to uhich his son (iiovanni and 
his daughter Ffuncesc*a oued thiMr evistence, one other affection 
gri'w, on the wntrary, uitli his \ears, that, namely, for hia 
library. It must he considered a token of singular regard and 
(»f pU^saiit reiiiiiiiM'cnces of his stay in the house of Arri^o Molin 
on the Itiva degit Schiavom tliut. being at Padua, in 1862, and 
pm|)osing to return to VaiichiNC, an iiiteiiticm never carried out, 
ho decided to prestmt his Imoks to the Pepuhlic <if Venice. A 
touching though iintrust\u»rthy traditugi makes him fall asleep, 
going to rest eternal in hi*« villa at .Vrcpia, bent o\er one of his 
pHVKiiis folios, while another li*cnl tradition, no less chaiiniiig, 
makes all the laurels nf the region die in the course ol the severe 
winter which followe<l his death. 

Arqiiu and the delightful little country-house, plain and pleas¬ 
ing, notwitlistanding its horrid mural fiaiiitings which aggravate 
the coarse appeal to the museum mania of the cheap excursionist! 
And the quiet little study beside the little lu'dronin, and the 
fountain that illustrates so well the Poet's fondiiesafor the nemnd 
of running water: — 

F<»iih niiincn fttlrnt; lyniplMS. pin* hmipe^, sdors 

t'lido bihons dixns Petrarch* Deo. 

(1) Lrtlw to hi» brother Ohcrsnlo, doled Juno llih, 1368, Fmiffimum, 

s.« B. (2) S'oiiolto 4 In .Vorro, 

(.1) eunoito 48 in Morfo. (4) Semotto 38 in .Varfr, 
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And the Toet’s tanb in front of the village ^uich; FrifU* 
Francuci lapu kie legit aita Pelraree. ... I And the lugiibnoua 
etoiiea of ite having been bndten into by a certain Toiuinaiiiio 
Martinelli of Portogruaro to atral an arm or m much aa mi^t 
satisfy the enthusiastic acliniratian of Florcntia the beautitul» a 
sacrilege even worse than the desecration of Ijaiira s grave aa 
an incident of the wave of revoliitioiiury destruction rolling over 
Provence, more than a century and a half later . . .! These 
things are not nice to think of when looking at the surging 
streamlet that pronipted to so many comparisons with the limpid, 
living source of the sweet and hitter the tired-out body which 
rests* in th», repeatedly opened and examined sarc^phage at 
Anpia, fed ni»on.* Rather let iw try to obtain a mental imago 
of him who, in the strain of a much earlier Arab companion of 
the plaintive song, would have the world helie\o that no one ever 
loved as he. Finding dchcioiis excitement in his lady's chilly 
demeanour while }et she was alive, hi*' ardent desire MilMliiing 
his inner self and allowing him nothing hut the rind’; and nfter- 
wanls in his bereavement through her d«*ath, he (d<»*>eh the volume 
he has been poring ov(*r since rising alHuit iiiidnight not to lose 
the felicioiis hours of early iiioriiiiig/ and sins out to roam with 
the Hr*'! light of dawn <ner the hills and in the \alley. full of 
nooks and comers fit to rccej\e his i*onfidences and eonceal In'* 
sighs,’ dark*and shud\ |ilaec*s, |iiotiitiou< to bitter-sweel delight.” 
. . . Tt is all very' fiind\ expivs'-cd. hut we are ineliiied to agree 
with Sismondi^ that for so much grief there is a marvellous 
amount of ingenuity and clever turning «»t phras*'^. 

In ooinpleting the picture it will gi\e some relief to diM*ard 
the Rtme for the epistolary inforinatioii left, and re-coiiduet the 
recluse from his morning walk to his modest dwelling with two 
little gardens near the ptihlir road, to the right yn arriving in 
the village,^ when* the two ridges that enclose the Sorgiie leave 
an open space for building and eiiltivation. In his cattrtfa flper- 
bi/fl, the Hite of which is now (M*ciipied by a pa|H*r-inill. Petrarca 
led a most frugal lite, suffering ills whieli also beset commoner 
nuirtals. So, for instance, he bad to fare the eternal servant 

0) In a very iii<oin|ile(e etate. For the preecntetirm of a rib to PlidiM, tn 
1843, its mt«*ratMn U> th* iiarcophege at Arqu* liy order of Um Auitriu 
Oovernmeni, iii 1855, aikl further nuinipulattoiui of IVtmrca'e rmwimi, tm* 
Cf. Caneatriiii, Ae ilt Pttruren, Sintivt Intrttpnlngieo. 

(2) Sfiiietto 113 in Vita 

(3) Canaone 1 in Vtta 

f4) huncito 197 in Vita 

(6) fionetlo 12 in Aforfr 

(6) Soneifeo 13 in .Vorre 

(7) fU In Ltftirafurr Ha .ViWi dr Vgvrtt/fF, | . |0 

(8) Jfemm FamUtarum, 111., 22. 
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question. The domeslicH that formed his hooseholdi ministering 
to hia wantH in Avignon, refused to follow him into his idyllic 
solitude, which for them meant exile fronfthe diversions’incident 
to the great state of the rajNil .Court. But his wants in his 
adopted character of Bolivagun being few, lie succeeded in attach¬ 
ing to his service a worthy couple referred to with a humoristic 
touch in letters to his intimates. Not to mention a dog, there 
were then, for sole company, a rustic menial, a sort of aquatic 
animal, bred by the spring that wrests its life from the rock; 
and the aquatic aniiual's helpmate, of terrifying aspect, scorched 
like the deserlH of Jjibya and Ethiopia, such that, if Helen had 
resembled her, Troy would still be standing; both very aealous 
and always busy and devotctl as devotion itself. . . 

The golden chariot in tin* sky declining on its western course, 
.still stronger a flavour of the human element than pen'ades those 
meinorieb of the PucjiV domestic aflairs, iutrcKluces itself to dis¬ 
turb my reverie. A couple of sweethearts approach, some Bosa 
or Adele Bapti.stine with lier Ariiiand or Kaymund, manifestly 
united in more fleshly bonds than could be owned by the chastely 
hurning flame in Vita df Madmm Laura. Bather than play the 
fdrhvitx troMmr 1 rise to go. starting on iny way hack to the 
village, withstanding the alluniiients of the hospitable bowers 
aux Siitadcs di I*ttrarqur, aux A yap* 9 i'hampitrcs, and other 
places of that kind, fins^iiig the indisfieiisahle booths with sou- 
\eiiirH and picture jmstcards for sale, and the 1 irage des Autos 
\\ here, hap(>il\, a term is to the encniachments of the motor car 
oil this elassic soil. Though glaring advertisements of Absinthe 
/iirorrt may further distress the pilgrim*h soul, it i** a matter 
for i*ongrati]lation that Vauchise does luit boast a “museum'' 
to pn*st»rve for dutiful worship relics like the rickety annehair 
and the stnfli'd luit at .\rqua. No attempt to attract, by means 
of more or less genuine keepsakes and tattered personal effects, 
the tourist uiuh^iuk'ioih of the meaning of the messages conveyed 
hy the nu^k casting out her waters, ever expressive of the vision 
of heaven and eaifh commingling in beauty and brilliancy.^ 
Neither does the Mirnewhat incongniotis nieiiiorative column in 
the JVdcc rditriidc itsidf, not even when the public crier takes 
his stand at its bast*, blowing his horn, calling attention to a 
coiiiiiniiiicution he has to make as the mouthpiece of local 
f authority. Nor is the stranger worrii*d by guides fawning on 
him, paying homage, ftir a consideration, to hia supposed or real 
historical and literary attainments, while dogging hia footsteps 
or waiting for his reappearance after lunch at the sign of 

(1) Hrfitm Firnttwrum, XIX.. 8. ami Htrum Stntiium, IX . 2 

(2) Smmitu 197 tii IVa. 
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Pdtrarque et Laure, An a matter of fact, the villagers' notions 
ocmceming that illostrioos pair seem excessively crude and'heidly 
go beyond the echoes ISf the celebratiou in 1904 when, on the 
spur of the moment, a pilgrimage was undertaken to ta /ontutne ; 
and the fHibres, after much oratory, drank to *'divine poetry, 
the halo of thought ’*; and Fr4d4ric Mistral ^ set the inflammable 
banqueters wholly on Are aith his glowing words in honour of 
the immortal Poet, whose glorification in that company meant, 
and rightly meant, a glorification of Provencal love and song, 
his tenderly worded devotion in life and death appealing especi¬ 
ally to the dark-eyed ehamivusei of the Midi there present; and 
the jcux fioraum could not commence before Mistral's ribrante 
improtiBation had been responded to by still more oratory, bqund- 
iug iinpetuoa8l\ like the waters of the fountain itself, enthusiasm 
reaching its climax in the cries : Tire Laure! Tire PHrurque! 
Vive la Provence! Vice VItalic! 

The ruins of the castle of Cabassole, iierclied on its rock, 
looking down on the village and the valley, are an excellent 
retreat for cogitation, for the striking of the balance, aciMirding 
to individual light and temjierameut. of that full and lalmrioiis 
life, a great part of which was lived, six centuries ago, w'here even 
now. after so much transmutation, the last rays of the {larling 
sun smile, as then they did. on flower-strewn hill h]o[)eH, before 
night draws its veil between S(»rga and Drueii/a. Here the rest¬ 
less wanderer sought repose to fashion his iinpressidiis, gathered 
far and wide, into the eloquent word that yet l>earh gixKl fruit, 
better than the mighty deedt* of cunteiutiurary mailed fists guided 
by crowed and mitred heads. The htundjioint he took uas that 
of the intellectual urintocrat * and his unsliakeii fidelity to his 
beloved eolitude, in quw^st of literary recreation between his, 
travels and relaxation from worldly pursuits, first at Vuiicliise* 
ami later at Arqua, when the time approacheil for his final 
journey.* is explained by his reference to Scipio Africautis. in 
{xipular estimation reduced, he says, to the rank of quite a common 
person, thanks to daily and constant intercourse with the citixens 
of Home—familiarity breeds contempt; and wbat then had one 
to expect who was no Scipio and did nut move among Homans? * 
With due acknowledgment of his admiration for Latiuni and 
Gree^, his enthusiasm for antiquity, his exc^ing merit in 
reriving the classic sjurit as the great usher of the itenaissanee: 
with due consideration of the results of latest research regarding 
his labours and aspirations, no better characterisation of Petrarca 

(1) Sbioe. alw! dafNUisd from tMr midat • Murh 2Sth, 1914 
<2; Kfigtifta ad Poattroa. 

(3) ifcnn» Pamiharum, XV.. 4, S 

(4) ifrriin .Vcatfiiim. VI., 2. 
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iiM yet been propounded than that contained in ifierre de NoUm'b 
fdnnola: le premier hamme modeme. He was the connecting- 
link between the old and the new dispeAatfam in letters and 
whidh he defined, generally speaking, as virtue and tnith.* With 
respect to bis po^c diversions in Ungua volgare, the lUtne, there 
is the dream of a high tads never achieved or achievable, which' 
makes even a short visit to tlie scene of his exertions an action 
'that opens the road to spiritual rewkrd in mental progress, a 
thawdb, if one may borrow this expression from the terminology 
of Moslim saint-worship. And in another sense tlie Horga in 
the Val'Chiusa partakes of the essence of the sources in the 
enchanted island Tasso tells us oft* a conceit elaborated from the 

words of the earlier Foci himself :— 

* 

Fiior tiitti 1 nostri lidi, 

N'fir famofir di Forfcuna, 

Due fonti lia: cb] di*ll' UDa 
Hee, iiifir* ridendo; e clii dell* altra, 

J. F. SCHPJ.Tr.MA. 


(11 iterum Senilwmf XII., 2. 

(2) Jm frfruffdemme Lth^rata, Cautu 14, ff 
(1) t'aiuoiia 14 lU TiM 
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THE AKT or .MOVINO rUTl HES. 

What ib the s|>ecial attruction o\ mo\iJiB pictures? Why have 
some twenty millions of iKHipIc contracted the habit of sitting 
for several liours in u ‘ eineuia ’* eatdi week? From the |x>8ition 
of a superior |x*n]i\-Bafl the cinematograph exhibitions have 
grc»wn into a leading iiiduhtry. It ib suid to be tlie fifth largest 
industry in the Liuteil States. We an* e\eti on the verge of a 
big ooiiimeicia] war, in \\liieh Hntish exhibitors are determined 
to fight \Omi looks like an Ameriean attemt>t to corner the 
cinema theatres in thi.s country. One cannot huiie in a short 
article to i*over the whole of cinematographic actnities.dnit 1 will 
try to examme some of the questions which the new jndustry 
suggests, and, more es[)eci«ill\. to endeavour to la\ down some 
a'fthetie standanls of this luw ait for art, in a sniM', it is. 

I. 

The popularit> ui the ciuciiia theatre us a place ot recreation 
is easily undeisto(»d 1'he price of adiiiissioti is Ciiiuiianitively 
cheap. Even in a West End (‘iiieinu tlieutro you can purchase 
a ticleet for one ot the best stoats at a \ery riiMlerate figure. I'heii 
the cinema is conifurtuble and rcsttul, and you may smoke. 
And, in addition to tht* |>ietiires, there is a contitiuous stream of 
music, differiug in value according to the class of the theatre. 
In many there are qiiitf decent little orchestras, and you may 
hear in the course of the^^vciiiiig a stdection from *' Ijoiiise,*' a 
movement of a iftH*tho\en s>mplioiiy, an arrangement of 
Wagner’s /Veir/icJ, together with the latest niiisical comedy 
successes and jazz tunes. The whole enteituinment, taking place 
ill Rcmi-durkness. has a curious, hypnotic eflci't. It engages the 
mind agreeably. Without liemaiiding any s|)e<'ial mental effort 
for their appreciation, the music and the laetures ket*p the brain 
in a state of gentle stimulation. In a Hritish film I recAmtIy 
saw a much harasK*<l hem was reconiineiided liy a nerve siiecdalist 
to visit a cinema theatre, and the sficcialist hiniaelf waa evidently 
in the habit of following his own advice. Ihit that hypnotic calm, 
produced by the music and the bewildering rapidity of the 
pictures, is not the chif*f rea<ion for the pofiularity of the cine¬ 
matograph. It has fifjened a new W4>rld to those wrbo do not 
read or who cannot afford to go to n theatre exec^pt in diaeomfort, 
and it has ofiened a different world. We hear a great deal of the 



' ' <aana» ofwrtun Ku t wny . ^ uo 

• iaflOHMM of tb* daMM, vifaaialfy 4» tlM Kodoabi 

in the aariy dayg ot <lw indtaaky luatiy objeetionabie filma were 
'Bhown, and even in thia day them fite too many fighta and 
mordera, but to aingle out a film of that kind and to employ it as 
a piiet de eonvMion for the condemnation of the cmemato- 
gtaidi aa a whole is abaurd. Of a man, however eminent he may 
bp, who uaea that aigument it need only be said that be eannot 
bie otmversant with his snbjeet. Apart dtogether from the nature 
of the Btoriea told by the moving pksttttes, the cinematograph 
enablea ita patrons ^ 

Hurvry nionlciiui term CIuda to Petu; 

Hotiiark each anxioui toil, PAvh eager atrifo. 

And watoh the buey aooDei of crowded life. 

Without (mtciiding to do moro than tell a atory, many a film 
liah great educstioiial value. As a direct educational iiiediutn tlie 
rineinatograph liua not yet conic into ita own. If for no oilier 
reason it ahould have a rciuarkablc future. As a medium 
profiaganda its powers give one iiatiso. The iicwsimper is 
inf*fftYiual comiNircd witli it. But this aspect of the cineniato- 
grajili is obvious. What is not generally recognised, especially 
by those of us wlio have given our lives to literature, drama, 
‘'rnuHic, and the plastic arts, is that the cinematograph la itself an 
5rf, Mitli its own le^lhelic could we but formulate it. The pro¬ 
ducers of filiiiH are very cloirer and able men, but they have not 
had the loiaure or the desire to think Iheoretically of the art they 
|»raetlbl^ (‘iilhxated men who might have lielfiwl them have 
sUkhI aside in the easy attitude of seoni. Americans, being a 
pructical jKOple not jet atrophied b> traditions, have recognisisl 
the inifKirtance of the “scTceii ” l>ecause it has shown it is 
financially ini|Hirtiint. They are gradually bujing up the best 
braiiiM they ran find for the work. Xoxelists, dramatists, and 
artists are presst*«l into the m^rviee of the American filni-prtHlucers. 
Oiir British firms, severely handicaj»i>etl by five .year* of w'ar, ai^ 
gradually following the example of .\merica But, with all this 
activity, the artistic side of the cinematograph is in a state of 
chaos. 

n. 

It cannot very well be otherwise and is the natural outcome 
of the oriipn and development of the moving pictures. Th<^ 
came into being as tlie result of the discovery that photography 
could reooni action. Tliat discovery soon had a eoramereial value. 
The public, it was found, was interested in seeing these moving 
irictures. Orsdually the jnetures wore eoiinected by a story. 
Then the story Iwvame the chief thing. At first the programmes 

VOL. CVI. M.o. Q 
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of cmema theatres had variety as their note. A number of dborl 
films were shown. As the powers of the oinematograph as a« 
story-teller were xealiscl this variety of programme was dis¬ 
carded. Every cinema theatre now shows at least one long five- 
reel film (about one hour and a quarter in time measuremmit). 
Films are now made in six parts or reels, and even longer. By 
the use of two machines the pictures are projected on the screen 
without a break. 

-When it was found that the film-lover demanded incture-stories 
the supply had to be made. N'aturally, the producer of films 
looked to diaiua and to the novel at* his inspiration. He coula 
not be e.\prcted suddenly to formulate a new art. His patrons 
were satisfied and that was all that mattered. It may be 
imagined that as e\ery cinema theatre m every country changes 
its programme weekly, the producers of filiub are hard jmt to it 
to maintain the suppi}, and therefore they cannot be jui»tl> 
blamed for the poor quality of mau> of the tiliii-storieb. To ..'ke 
them out, the film-producer indulges in much pad<iiug. For 
instance, if the hero it* huddenly called up on the telephone hy 
the heroine, yfoi not only see hei speaking into the 'phone, but 
}bu arc gneii a picture of the hero receiving the* luebsage and 
replying Then \oii watch him ring l(«r hi^ hat and coat, leave 
the room, walk downstuiih and, if he he tich. mtei liih iiiotoi-car. 
The prcx'Chs takes* rathci longci if lie he |iooi, for tin* camera 
insists on lu^ walking along a ciowded htieot Then he is iit^rlt 
read\ to l»urst into the heroine's nN>in and sto]> what viiiain\ 
is on foot; but not quite. For hi«- cai has to diaw up at the house, 
the hero has to spnnn out and leave the dinir often (they alwa\s 
flo that in Vinencan hlins), ring the heroine’s bell, and, nnally 
(if the filin-pKKiiirMT tliiiil^s more iua> he rjinittcfl), he enter- the 
room. Thm description has taken me luon* than fi\e minutes 
to wnte The cinematograph v\ould easily do it in tliiitv stroiids, 
at any rate, as quiekly as tin* action w<Mild take: Init, nil the 
same, it is fiadding. and wearisome imdding. That is the elTei*! 
of the idea that a film of a story must he long. There is a notion 
that it mii<)t bear some relation to a novel or a fday. whereas the 
film is a very different medium of expresaion. , 

The camera Bhow^ ^\oii things that are siippose<l to have 
hap|>cned. Every M*hoollK>y knows that sight is one of ibe 
(jiiiekest of physical actions. The camera is as quick as sight. 
Practically, a cinematograph so exaggerates the cfiiickness of 
action that actors in a film have to do everything at n slightiv 
slower tempo than they would in real life. But that does not 
make very much difference. Now, a novelist may write a whole 
chapter descTibing the appearance and daily life of his heroine. 
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The ouuen would do it in lew than five minutea. The house in 
which she IWes. the country round it, her father and mother and 
HiHters, brciiherii, oouainii and aunts dluld be'introdneed in that 
time. Quite an elaborate series of j^ures can be induded in 
one reel of film, taking fifteen minutes to show on the screen. 
This quickness of sight as a reader of stories has not been properly 
taken into account. As the film cannot enter into the psycho¬ 
logical analysis, the maker of films is rather at a loose end to 
pad out his picture-story, rsyckological suggestion is not impos¬ 
sible on the screen, provided the player is an actor of ability and 
the producer can select the action necessary to illustrate charaeter. 
In these days of clever photography it is quite possible, and has 
been done, to adumbrate a character's thoughts on the same 
picture that shoas him thinking. This side of the cinemato¬ 
graph will no doubt he devclrqied in the future. The old-fashioned 
method vvas to switch oil the luain story and show a series of 
pictures of some past action. That is greatly in favour with the 
IMrodticer who desires to |)ad out his tale. 

111 . 

I ha\e lulioiired thus |ioint htvaiise it ih one of the effects of 
the [Hiwer ul the cincinutograph not having been fully iinder- 
sUnnI. Tiie telling <»f stories by moving juctiires has been based 
on the lelling of btories by words and by words and action com¬ 
bined, i.c., by drama. The cinematogiaph has nothing to do 
with words. It is {possible to tell a complete and elalwate story 
on the screen withisit using a single wonl iii explanation of it. 
Onl} the iiainen of the eliaracierb should be necessary. At present 
there are what are callofl **sub-titU*s/' elaborate explanations 
tiiniw’ii on the sereeii and often \ery badly written. Charlie 
Chaplin, who is not 4iiil\ one of the world's greatest iiossessions 
in hiiiiioiir but alM» a most painstaking artist, has expressed the 
ideal that moving pictures should tell their tale without ‘'sub¬ 
titles " ; and ho is right. The real aim of the cinematograph is 
not to it'ii a tale, hut to thoto one. Pictures in aetion are its 
iiiodimn of expression. They may and do suggest words, but the 
sfiectator must make them for him«4df. A novel, on the otlicr 
hand, may suggest piettires hy means of wonics—just the op)x>site 
of the cinematograph < - but that de|iends on the imagination of 
the reader. Dmiiui gives you both pictures and words, hut then 
it lacks the power of explanation of the novel and the cinemato¬ 
graph, and is feneed nnind by all kinds of tiiffictdties of time and 
KtMUT. I d<» not mean to suggest, of course, that a screen story 
niiiat newssurily be short, but it is obvious that its tale can 
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be told maoh qqiokar then on tibe etag6» lor e lerge |wrt at e 
pley is practically devoted to eaplaMtiona and praparatioot 
matteiB which can be fliMied on the sorsen in a aeconda. 
Therefore, fiiaohprodneera abould not make a caaldron tradition 
of length. If the exhibitor (the man who actually nma a cinema 
theatre) inaiata cm a certain length, then the produoer ahonld be 
careful that hia padding ia not of the aenaebaa kind I have 
deacribed. 

Aa a matter of fact, moat hltna auffer from a ourioua want of 
proportioii. All kiiida of uuneceaaary actions are ahown us on 
the acreen, but the imix>rtant criaca of a story are iNUwed over too 
quickly. Ap a scene, however important, has to be PlM>wn by 
action only, so that it ih apt to-be over more quickly than it 
would be in reaUIifo, the producer liaa a difficult imiblem to solve. 
If he is detennined in show ycni the hero and heroine motoring 
to an atsaigriation, and all that hap|ioiiB to their carp while they 
are doing it, ho is uo(*eRharily uphetting the emotional propor¬ 
tion of his film The motor ride, which may not lie necespary 
to the emotional drama of hi^ story, will ociitully take longer than 
the very important ^cciie between the hero ami heroine when 
they do meet. Ihit if he projwtiona ever}thing elw by the 
length of that scene, he must either prolong the Hcenc itwdf or 
he must cut down the action which leads to it. Tn the latter (*aae 
a very short film would lio the repult; in tlie former mime new 
methcKi of prokmging the crises of drama iiiiint he invontod. The 
cinematograph must not rely, as it does, on aeliiality if it nipan« 
to enter the realm of art. Tt must se1ef*t and combine, and to 
do this it must adopt mmie kind of artintic' convention. Tlie 
drama ia entirely a matter of artistic csniventions; ko are {minting 
and aculptiirc; and hi. in riaiu res|)r*ctp, ia ttu* novel. 


IV. 

At present the film |>retondHi tliat it is showing you actual pluito- 
graphs of actual characdcib and events. To Home extent that has 
been its strengtti. A novel deseribes; the camera depicta. T 
would not have film-pnalucerH thoiigfatleasly cast away this pow*er, 
hut it must lie carefully kept in its place. At present the film- 
producer ia obsesmsl by the origin of moving pictures, and there 
ia still a universal tendency to look on a film-story as merely a 
suggestion for an interesting aeries of moving pictures. In ibeae 
pictures the background often swamps the stoiy. That ia all 
very well in a series of pictures of which the main object is to 
throw on the screen *^bnsy scenes of crowded life.” The dnemato- 
‘graph has unlimited iKmsibilities in the direction of what are 
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eaXkA “travel** piotaeae. The Aumme Amim§ tke OmnOeb in a 
case in point. But aa aoon aa the oamgra aedca to dapiet a drama 
of human emotion it muat, it it ie to m an art» aelect and com- 
bine ita action ao that the dmna la told with the greateat amouiit 
of effect. To throw on the acreen the action of the atory in the 
crude, aa if it were a tranetniption from life, ia an artiatic 
miatake. fkune auperior people doubt the poMibility of the 
acreen aa an artiatic medium. Moving picturea have not the 
intrinbic artiatic value that a fine piece of literature, or a beautiful 
painting, or a well-written and well-conatnicted drama ban. But 
that ia not quite true. Some of the pbotographa I have aeen on 
the acreen Imve intrinaie beauty, and they can be given a greater 
and atranger beauty by imaginative aelection and lighting. 
Recently T Raw a film with the mialeading title of A Trip to 
Jl/cra, which aiiggeatfl farce. It was not farce at all, for, apart 
from the wonderful photography describing the iNiHRage of an 
airnhip through the air, the life in Mars had been conceived with 
a touch of |K)etry, and the pictnreR showing it had much beauty 
<if ooneeption and ezc^cution. Then as to the power of the 
cinematograph to arouse omotions there cannot be two opinions. 
Ar a dramatic critic I have Rcen cver>' play pnxlnced in London 
for the laRt eighteen yearn, and T have been a oonatant playgoer 
for a much longer fteriral, and T lioldly state that tfie cinemato¬ 
graph ift not behind the stage in aroiising emotion. Tn Home 
re»'pe(*tR it ir Iorr artificial—a Rtatc^nient for which T will give 
reaflonH later. To give fnll eapreRsion to tluR emotional power, 
hovievcr, the cineniatfigmph must have itR own artiRtic oonven- 
tionH. 

V. 

The first of thone conventionR must ix^ Rome meanR by which 
oapisnabtry uordR are elimiimtod aa far as ixmeible, and some 
way of obviating the ahRence 4if s|UMH*h in the j»ig dramatic cijsee, 
which, again, muHt he no elaborately treated that the proportion 
of the Rtory is nuintoineii. How is this to lie done? I would 
Imldly begin by coating out the Remblani'e of speech. The 
cinematograph givea iih ailent drama. It ia practically a wordlesa 
play. On the atage L*Rnfanl Profliguc has ahown ua what can 
be done in that direction. The original French cotupaiiy did not 
pretend to speak. * They maile fatdal eaiiresaion and gesture 
artioolato. There was. of omirfie,«the help of numic. All this the 
cinematograph ran do. At present the oharactera in a film open 
and afaiit iheir mtuitha as if s|HNiking. and evidently they do not 
always speak the words thrown on the screen. Their pretence 
of talking is irritating. It immediately exposes a weatoem of 



tibe Bcreen-drama. when we shoold be made to target ite 
tio&a. Inetead oi foundlnfr the eoreen-^lramas on actuality in tbia 
respect ne shonld boldly siibstitute an artiatio convention far 
apeeeh. We shonld fall bwk on the very easence of the cinemato¬ 
graph, the power of depicting; action without tlic f«tttge limitation 
of time and sivice The action to he depicted in a great dramatic 
crisis would not he only physical, hut spiritual aiction as well, and 
the medium of expiesMon of this '•pmtiial diaina is nothing more 
OT less than acting 

vr 

Film-acting is a \eiv subtle ait diflt imp in iiian> resiiects from 
stage-acting A pld>»'r in a theatic has to londition his art liy 
the di-tance the audit lue is iiom him Th** hlin-pla\cr, on the 
other hand i'^ quite close to tlic caiucia in those pictures whn h 
are not nieielj landseapos .mil inttiiors with tigureh The photo 
graph when piojected <in the siiien is rnagnitied The 

faintest twitching of the Iqw t m he set n quite plainly Mso 
it IS possible to touch up negitncs that expression is intensi- 
fied The stage placer ha** an iiiduiife whicli, to a great extent 
reactaon him; the hlm-plaYei acts without s|H«ctatois The absence 
of the \oice as a medium of expressitm is a great loss to the 
film-plaxer, hut on tin* othei hiiul he is free from the ])aral\sing 
f^snsation that his acting is not “getting o\er” the footlights 
Althonglha iilin-actoi has to leani how to carr\ himself, how to 
make bis gestures illustiate his thought ind feeling, and iihtwe 
all. how to keep thehe movenunts to a tfmjto cnnsideiahiv slowei 
than normal (for tlie cineniatogiaph exaggeratts the quickness 
of movement), vet his pnnr ]|mI aim should lie n itiiralness (fi\en 
an expressive face and f>f rVmrse imaginatum and the neeessiir\ 
training of ge-^ture and the carneix will do the rest 

It Is ennons how stagf*-pla\eis when acting for the screen do 
not seem to understand these * 1enientar\ facts Their movements 
are too quick. thev are too lestless and their facial exjaession is 
^*Vffcrated. Film-plavers would prohahiv he \c»!v wooden on 
the stage The two aits are verj different. but of Kcrc*en-arting 
one can at least sav that it has nnhmitcxl powers of expression 
The difficulty is to give full scope to these lowers Being 
divorced from words, a dramatic enws must neeessarih be more 
bncf than on the stage Also^it must be sneh a cTisis that words 
are not necessary The film-prodneer has not quite understood 
that, or perhaps his art is conditioned by the poor standard of 
intelligence in the average lover of the moving pictures Not 
sufficient use is made of an ensemble of acting, the favourite 
device being to “ feature ** a star to the overshadowing of every- 
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006 aIm in the oast. Ton uddont iwe in a film a well-aostaiined 
fiieoe of actinsr on the part of several q])anoteni at one moment. 
Film-makeni m almost Wagnerian in their love of duologues. 
But the chief fault is that the model of d»ma is followed 
Hlavishly. Without the help of dialogue, which can be made to 
mean so much inoie than the actual sense of the wotds, a dramatic 
scene is whittled doun to its action There is no reason, except 
the idea that a moving picture must be essentially natural, why 
acting in a film-story should not be raised to an intensity and 
j>n>longation which uonld he iinnatiiral on the stage In such 
M'cnes the wonl uoiildh be not only unnecessary, but even iin- 
natiiial The action would be an action of feeling and thought 
i)iought to ii fuller expression than in real life Much more 
elaborate semanoh would lie written \t piesent too much 
deficnds on the produrer’s inspiration, whereas the plavers should 
lis^e \er> full iiistnictionc> from the writer of a scenario 

It must bo renionibeied tint a sc rt»cu-storv lias the advantage 
of continual musical illustration \t present this is verv ciudeh 
done but Ihoie !«• groat sco|>o foi music m lonnection with the 

< inomatograph * 

The film has already made its own coined\ or faicc The 
c1e\einesM of piodiicers in arranging what an* called "stunts” is 

< \traoiditiai\ This has been brcuight to sucli a pitch that what 
lie K tif ith builesrpie melodramas are quite common In these 
films the inifN)*-Mble is shown to \oii as lieing quite probable, and 
Aou ai( at once tliiillod and amused by it It is in serious, 
onintional film stones that fuogioss has bc*en slow mainU because 
till* indii^tn oi .Ilf has grown up so rapidly 

vn • 

What will Ik the future of this sit of telling a storj by pic- 
tini N III ol b\ wokK** Tint is a difficult question to answer 
It deiMiids iiltinuiteh on the fnsiple who go to einema theatres 
There must alwins lu* difT«*tent grades of these picture-houses 
just as then are of theatres, hut the trouble at present is that 
the oiiifunatograph does not attract the most intelligent t>pe of 
people S<»me o\\ ihts ot < incmii theatres are doing their best 
to attract u bidter iiitellec'tual class of film-goer, and film-pro- 
dncerc* an* engaging the best biain^ they can find The daih 
Tiess has at last awakened to the importance of the cinemato¬ 
graph Tluw IS aetiMt> in e\ery direction, but too many film^ 
continue to bt» made that an* inspired In nothing but sttipidit\ 
and hnitaliti The trail of the penny novelette glistens o>er 
their stones It is not fliat these films are immoral Indeed, 
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they wo not half as innnonl as tha iwrae sod nuMiod iMMd 
of comiaeree. Tt is rather that they jpaadar io llie hiVi < 
hnitality that lurks bencitb what we ire }ileased to eaB dvilte 
tiun. Many filoMnakers, especially of our own rseei have at 
their faces against this ai^l. They aw pradueiog eleaili aan 
and healthy pictuns, lut at present they are in the ninoi^j 
They are not helped in their work by the scornful attitoda c 
superior people, who really do not know what the moving pieinn 
can do. As to the actual future of the art, when it has painfull 
won Its way to recognition, there can he no doubt. Ilie tech 
nique of pictnre-making is improving every day. Many of th 
pictures I have seen were quite beautiful m conception ani 
selection. The technical bide of the cin«nafogra|di is in it 
infancy, comparatively speaking. The best tirains of the worii 
must in the end be attracted to an art which makes such i 
powerfii] appeal to demoerarv. Ttie intellectual rulers of man 
kind cannot aJTurd to ignore an art which appeals to millions am 
speaks a universal language to all the peoples of the world. 

B. A. BtoniisN. 
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Tn ««M wir luw ofttaNUy greatly partorbed Pronob Sodaliem, 
ae it bee partnrbed the tili^ Bodal and politieal life of -tiie 
natkma. mobiliaation of all the Frenoh manhood from 
twenty to forty-aiz yeara of age stopiied all aodalietie reemiting 
and propaganda from the beginning of hoetilitiea. The omnplete 
Bnpp wD B ion of politieal life in 1914 waa atrongly felt by the 
SoeiaUat IHurty, tiw exiatenoe of which ia indiaaolubly linked to 
the politieal ac^vity of men and women. The mnider of Jean 
Janrta by a aemi-lonatie acting according to the suggcation of 
reactionaiieo, atill added to theae eauaea ot perturbation. 

In the preaence of the invaakm of tlie territory by the German 
aniiiea, a viaible and tangible aymbol of the violenoe worked on 
the habiia, cnatoma, willa, in short, on the liberty of the French 
lieople, the proletarian rlaaa, re(weaented by the Soeiahat Party 
and by the General Confederation of liabonr (ConhWratioii 
G4n^rale du Travail—C.6.T.), responded by rising m masie 
against the invader, thus setting the dffetue mtionalc as their 
first object and letting their idealistic aims come last. 

Rocialistio aims arc outlined in the Constitution of the Party. 
There it is said textually:— 

“International understanding and action of the workers: poli* 
ties] and econtHnical organisation of the proletariai in class party, 
in order to conqner the iswcr and the socialisation of the meana 
of profluctkin and exchange—tliat is to say, the transformation 
of the capitalist society into a cnliertiyist or communist sneiety.** 

Thesi* an* tlie prinaipl<*s on u'liieh the Hucialist 1*arty is founded. 
Its staff ia recruited specially among the workers and small bour¬ 
geois (Btate, town, commercial and industrial employees), and a 
Httle among the intellectimla (piufeseors of the primary and 
higher edueation, lawyers, doctors). The iwrty counts but few 
peasants, attboogh propaganda used to be^exercised in the peea- 
antry during the years 1910-1914. In prewar times the party 
numbered ra,000 momben; in Septeml^r, 1918, ii only num¬ 
bered 84,000 adherents. In the course of the font years of war 
it bad lost more than that difference, having regained a little 
during the two last yeare. 

The hisia of the ocgaDiaaticMi of the party is the $ection, which 
exists in each borough or in each quarter of the denady-peopled 
toWBaorammdjMemant. In each department these eeotkmB unite 
in n Oe|Wttmental Fedaratkm. Sometimes two or three depact- 
TOb. on. N.i. q* 
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ments may join in a aingla Federaikm. This depends on the 
number of the adherents. The Departmental FederationB together 
make the National Fedefetion, or Bodalist Party. The direotkm 
of this Socialist organism is decided upon by means of Federal 
and Natiwal Councils and Congresses. Each section appoints at 
least one delegate, and in one department the union of the dele¬ 
gates constitute the Fe<?eral Councils. The latter meet at fixed 
" dates to decide upon the dirtH^tives of the federations. The per¬ 
manent organ is the Federal Secretaryship. The fedcratkms, 
whose members are very numerous, as, for instance, the “FMcra- 
tion de la Seine*' or the ''F^ration dii Nord," have a permanent 
committee similar to the Administrative Peruianent Conimisaion 
(C.A.P.>, which leads the whole imrty and is elected every year 
in a Congress, on the basis of proportional representation. Above 
the Federal Councils are the Federal Congresses, which take 
place once a year and are composed of delegates chosen hy the 
different scettons. Above those organisations, and leading the 
whole party, are National Councils and Xational Concressi*s (dele¬ 
gates appointed by the Federations). The first ashoinble once 
every three months and the latter once a >ear, except in extra- 
onlinary cases. The C.A.P. resides m Paris, ami its members 
meet once and sonietiines several times a Its extH.'utive 

organ is the National Secretaryhhi(>. which dire(*ts and lends the 
party. In fact, it is not the only group that has the direction 
of the party, for the Socialist Parliamentiir> (Srotip works in the 
same wa\. This latter proiip is coinpoK'd of all the deputies of 
the Jiarty—now about a hundre<l. The Soc*iulist Party is not 
represented in the Senate. 

Such is the organisation of the party. One will observe that 
it rests on a solid deniocratig ha*iis : the adhering inas<t in govetniiig 
itself by means of the delegates it apixiints ITow<»ver, Midi as 
it is. this organisation has a great defect * it parliuinentariM's and 
centralises the jwirty a gn^at deal loo much. Kver>'thing is cen¬ 
tred on l^ris, and in Paris itself everything is centred on the 
C.A.P. and the Parliamentary Group. Part of tlie staff is often 
common to both groups. The result is that a certain riiintlior 
of deputies tend to dircH't the party, while the f>th«*rh' grf‘ot desire 
is to take their places. In this bureaucratic centralisation of the 
party and its excessive iiarliamentariNstion ue may see the in¬ 
fluence of the German Social Democracy. The party is partially 
organised on the German model, because the strength of the 
Social Democracy was asserted by the number of its adherents, 
its daily ^pers, and its wealth. 

As I said in my Lessons of the Worid War: ''The scaffolding 
ut the party has become so strongly constituted, in the cxMirse 
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of yeuni, that it is impossible for any newcomer to appear under 
tlie impulse* of circumstenoes. He must take his place in the 
queue; must enrol himself in one of tie dans which have taken 
i-liarge of the party» and as each individual, in eadb dan, looks 
after the place which lie occupies, he takes good care to hold 
off any individual whom he suspects of standing in his light, or 
of being likely to do so. This is one of the causes of the medio¬ 
crity of the party staff.” 

The modes of action of the Socialist Party consist in public 
meetings, conferences, tracts and leaflets, jjapers and reviews. 
Strictly speaking, the Party jiosfieshes only one organ, L'HunuLniUt 
editeil in l^aris. But theie are other purely Socialistic dailies, 
such as Lv Populoirc, La France Libre, or almost entirely 
Socialistic, as L*Heure, Lv Journal du Pvuple, La V6riU, To 
thehc J’aris daily papers iniist be added vveekly ^lapers like Le 
Inoti dv9 Peuplva, Lv Canard KnchaM (illustrated and satirical), 
and some monthly inagaziues, L'Avcnir, La Claindre. In the 
pnivinces there are a few gazettes, Lc Populoirc du Centre 
(Limoges), Lv Midi Socialiste, Le Cii du Peuple (Brest), Le 
Droit du Peuple (Grenoble), etc. It often occurs that Socialistic 
opinions an* expressed in other paiiers and magazines, with more 
or less advanced o[>mion8, La Lantvrne, Le Paye, La D^ptche 
dc Toulouev, etc.. In fact, we may \iell say that Socialist writers 
hold an ini[iortaQt place in the Press and that their readers con¬ 
stitute a big fraction of the people of France. 

I mentioned that the war hud weakened the forces of the l»arty, 
tint, hy a contrar> elloct, it has also increased its jamer and the 
iiii|Kirtaiiccof the fiart it plays. At the time of the defeat of the 
hVciich armie**, iii 1911. the (io\erniurnt of the Fnnicli Bepublic 
felt it to he its duly to ask all I'rciich {Kirties to la> aside their 
internal quarrels and make what wascalhHl L'Vnion Sacric, A 
Mmistiy was formed in which practically all the shades of French 
]K>titicai opinions wore rcprowniU'd, in pnqxirtion of their niim- 
her. The Hindahst Part\ counted alHuit a hundred deputies: 
they n*preK‘itted iiu>re thuii a million suffrages (elections of May, 
1914). The Fnuieli President. M. Poincan*, offered them two 
AfiiiiHlries Acciinhiig to democratic spirit and tradition of the 
fuirty, the latter should have ap]X)ii)ted himself the two delegates. 
But os the party might have chosen for its delegates twx> members 
lacking in suppleness and possessing too much energy, M. Poin- 
C4un' wished to avoid such a thing, and, with the greatest ability, 
he chose one'of his former colleagues at the Justice Court, a 
barristef like himself, M. Man*«*l 8embat, a wealthy Socialist 
deputy, and the C.A.P. and Parliamentan* Group had to ^awallow 

Q*9 
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the (ill/* Foiiiiir^ « pq^ it A ctorioil ooUqpii 1C. Miioil 
SooliBi hii hie|l fraiD it tti habiti of kitrigiie. M. Foisoirt 
emi^yod wUh giM* ahili^ hui own digporitioDa pf intrigoe, md 
lie made ttui party “mllow** MM. Juki (haada and Mansd 
Bembat aa Bodttliit Miniatava. And iUaia how ilia party **ohoBe** 
ita Miniateia. Tha Uatory of tha two fixat yaara of the war baa 
amidy ahoiwn how tha woik of theaa Miniatam haa proTad baknv 
thair miaaion. M. Jolea Gueade, who waa ill and agad, waa a 
mare wtadk» and M. Marod Samlet looked on avanta mora aa an 
artiat and Mettanic than a man of action and a thinker. In the 
oonrae of tha war another Socialiat» M. Albert Thomaa, waa 
appointed to the Under^Secretarytdiip of the Miniatry of Arma¬ 
ment, and later on he became Minister of Annament. Aa anch, 
he did good work, and more ao in the first part of hia Seoretary- 
ahip. But he gradually underwent the influence of hia new aur* 
roundinga and of the society he moved in, and the conaequenoe 
waa that his Socialistic ixilicy was lessened. 

The Ministerial participation of the Socialist Party firoved 
itself, by the effects of oirciimatances, to be mere dupery. The 
Socialist Ministers were in fact the subordinates of the other 
bourgeois Ministers, although they re^nreacnted really the majority 
of the nation, as they were aiieaking in the name of the wliole 
proletariat or working claas. Thib mournful failure in the Mmm- 
terial {larticiiiatioii found ita et*lio in the proletarian luasMea. It 
was one of the causes of the birth and development of a 
‘‘minority'* in the jiarty. thus breakmg up the iinaniniity of the 
beginning of the war. Another cause waa the lack of hrat-rale 
men. Jaurla being dead, no great leader was left among llie 
Parliamentary leaders, 'i'herc remained some ac*ti\e workers, 
some good orators, lut noac abo\o flic intelloi'iual average. 

The result of such a Hiaie of things waa tlio apfiearance of 
cotericH trying to supplant one another. The lung duration of 
the war only accentuated tins phenomenon, grouping small hands 
at the rear of the antagonistic grou|)s of leaders. Tiie lunger the 
war lasted, the more the desire for peace waa spreading far and 
wide. This general desire for a rapid peace was more or less 
oonacioualy speculated upon by the leaders. And little by little 
the opposed fractions, the ao-ealled mhumiaires, grew in number. 
One could almost see the aame grouping that existed before the 
war, and even before the Rociallst unity of the P. waa realised, 
reappear with different names. Only, the commotion waa such 
that the same men did not even find theroaelvea grouped together.* 
There waa .a re^grouping of individuals according either to the 
idea cl peace, or Hfeme naUtmale, or aocial revdution. 
Wrangling, formerly dear to the Marxists, reappeared anew, and 
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deflnttdy settled the po&br tiut wfts to be followed. In this, 
igiin, we see ft ceenlt of the inflnenoe of eoeiftl-deinooifttie Oer- 
iiiftny* With the hebit of obeying^ end aenilely beUeting* the 
woid of the maeter, men have lost their habit of observing events 
and therehom deducting a definite poliigr. 

What 1 said in 1916 to my hearers at Birkbeck CSollege remains 
still true: ^ When we regard the present war Ikom a Boeialislic 
point of view, we see that it is a conflict between two oonceptfams 
of Soeiftlism, that of Kari Man and Ferdinand Lassalle, which 
is an authoritarian centralised State Sooialism, and that of 
Bakunin, which is a libertarian federalist Soeiahsm (Lewons of 
the World War).” It is. in fact, the eternal confliot between two 
principles, authority and lilierty; between two political systems, 
autocracy and democracy. The libertarian and fedenUat 
Socialism is of Frencli tradition, witE Babeuf, Fourier. Proudhon, 
and the anarchist-communist school (ElistV Redos, Jean Grave, 
etc.;. Naturally the conflict does not erect barriers between 
Socialist men and gmiijNi. There are imperceptible transitiona 
that hind the extreme right to the extreme left of the party. But 
between the extremes are deep differences. A confn^ medley 
of men and opinions among the groups, and aometimea a oon- 
fiision of opposed opinions in the same man, such is the sight 
offend by the Socialist Party. It is, on a small scale, the sight 
offcrt^l by the world at large under the influence of the presmit 
war In this confusion, however, different currents were fdt. 
men gronind themselves and Socialist frfptions with similar 
aspiraiionR were formed in the party.* 

a • • • • « 

'Hie Nstioittl Coimmui tluU took place from October <tth to 
10(b iJiowed tbe exiotence of five fnctiona, xrltieh ore, from the 
extreme right to the extreme left: (I) “The Fortj,** m called 
becmiae there were forty depotiea who oigned a letter to Branting. 
diRrioMng that in thrir midot Natkmalinn took the step 4ai 
Roeiolim. CloM eo-operotion takee, in their mind, tbe place of 
c hu e- rt rife. Thmr prindpel leaden are M. Compire>Mo(el, aetn< 
ally High Commitrioner of the Agricnltural Miniatry; Alexandra 
Varenne, Adrien VAer, Arthur Under. This ftaetion hea many 
afflnitiM iritb the Britiah National Socialiat Party. Le Fnmee 
/Are, the Paririnn daily papor, is their organ. Thqr am xeaOy 
a ataf irithoat tmopa, and thAr paper haa bat few reedera. 

(V Tbm -Mejoritaim,'* so ealled beemne, nnta the National 
Oonneil of 3uff, and the Congreoa of Ootober, they wan 
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the majority and had the direction of the party. This fraction 
united rather diverse tex^encieB and aspirationB, aa pcoved by 
the names of ita two prinmpal leaders, Albert Tbmnas and Pierre 
Benandel. The latter, who until lately was the editor of 
L*HumsmiU, has a more accentuated policy than M. A. Thomas. 
Hia editorials of L*HumaniU were frequently to be noticed for 
their good aenae and their true demooratic and Socialiat tone. 
The other leaders of this fraction are the deputy, A. Bracks; the 
co-operators, Gaston Iievy and Ernest Poisson; M. Eugbne 
Grenier, the editor of Le Droit des Peupics ; Louis Dubreuilh, 
the former secretary to the party. 

(8) The ‘‘Centrists." This group, which appeared at the end 
of 1916, is composed of xnem^rs who left the Majoritaires in 
order to try to conciliate the opposite tendencies—Majoritaires 
and Minaritaires. They tried this in the course of 1917 and 1918, 
and failed, of course, because the opjiosition emanated more fn)m 
persons than fnmi conceptions. This small group—-it only 
gathered 186 mandates at the Congress out of the 8.000 that 
tlie party numbers—has many leaders; the deputies Bedouce, 
Auriol, Ernest Lafunt, Marcel ^^mbat. Marcel Caciiin ; H. Rellicr, 
Conseiller General do la Si*ine: M Luquet, an active member of the 
r.G.T.; M. L('*nn Blum, an andit(»r at the Council of State, etc. 

(4) The "Minoritairch " Cntil the last Octotier Congress this 
fraction constituted the opjKJMtion in the party But htdng now 
the majority, it took the direction and adiiiiiiistration of the 
party. The majority it obtained was but small. Together with 
the Kienthaliens the Minoritaires had 1.5*28 suffrages, while the 
Majoritaires obtained 1.212. and the Centn^t^; 181. It is there¬ 
fore a majority of votes out of 2,921 votes--that is, idioiit one- 
tenth of the totality of irisindafcs re]>n*sente4l at the (Vmgress 
It only meant one clan taking the place of another; that is in 
tmth the only change that occurred. L. Frossard tfiok the 
place of M. Dubreuilh at the ««-eretaryshij» <*f the |Mirty; tin* 
majority of the C.A.P. j>BflM*d into the Minoritaires* hand*. 
The direction of U Humanity left by M. P Benandel pa<*sed to 
M. Marcel Cachin, a rentri«*t. The paper was reorganised, and 
all the places were taken hy incinhers of the victorious clan. 
Men of value, cultivated thinkers, were kept aside, because they 
were too independent and not compliant enough to belong to 
one of the clans. 

The Minoritaire leaders, now called " neo-Majoritaires,” are 
very numerous. They are not writhout value, although they are 
not as valuable as M. A. Thomas, who, being highly cultivated, 
has a quick and supple intelligence and possesses an enormous 
amount of working power; or M. P. Benandel, who is an ener- 
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getio, bold, clever, and tenacious man. Among the best-known 
leaders of the Minoritaires—often becajm th^jr are the noisiest at 
the Congresses and National Gouncift—are the depoties Jean 
IxuDguet, Paul Mistral, PreBsemane, Valibre; MM. Paul Fante, 
Frossard, Verfeoil, etc. Their organs are Le Populaire and Le 
Journal da PoupU. ^ ^ 

(6) The Kienthaliens. They are so called because they hold to 
the programme given at the Conferences of 1916 and 1916 at 
Zimniorwald and Kienthal (Switzerland). Among them are three 
deputies : MM. P. Brizon, Alexandre Blanc, and Bafiin Dugens, 
who for two years have refused the war credits, while all the 
other Socialist deputies (Majoritaires and Minoritaires) voted 
them each time. The Kienthaliens stand for 600 to 700 mandates 
—^that is, about one-fifth of the imrty. At the Paris Congress of 
October, 1918, they made one with the Minoritaires so as so 
secure the latterV siim^ss. Otherwise the majority would still 
have belonged to the same clan. It must be <d>served, besides, 
that the Minoritaires count a number of members with great 
affinily with the Kientholiens. They might as well belong to 
\W latter clan as tf> the first. In this fact we must see one of the 
iMuses of the weakness of the neo-Majoritaires, for they do not 
torm a whole with the same aspirations and programme as the 
Majoritnirt*s of old. The other Kienthalien leaders are M. Jjoriot, 
a teacher, Mine Ijouisi' Saiiinonean, etc. They have one weekly 
I»n|s*r, IjH Vague, edited by M. P. Brizon. 

The ta.'^k of the Minoritaires, who are now the neo-Majoritaires 
since Octolier lt)th. lOlB, is now t«i govern the jiolicy of the part}. 
Tn truth, then> will m»t )h* any change from what was during 
those vearH of w'nr And it i^ md without fear thnf some of the 
most intelligent ot the Parliamentary neo-Majoritaires have seen 
the majority full to them. 1 remctnlier hearing thi« fear expressed 
at the Niatioiinl ('tuincil of duly, 1018, by a few Minoritaire depu¬ 
ties Any change in the ]H»li(*y of the party will 1>e all the more 
difTiciilt that the Congress has not elaborated any new pro¬ 
gramme, either for to-day or for to-morrow. Tt will therefore Iv 
what it has lu'en ever since August, 1914, a policy from day to 
day, drifting according to the current of events. Alone the 
economical and financial policy has l>een a straight policy liased 
on Hocialistic principles. It is so because the fiarty has men 
wIm) have devoted themselves to eixmomical and judicial ques¬ 
tions. But the party does not possess among its prominent Par- 
liamentaires and leaders any men with bx^ views and wide 
outlooks on outside or inside policy baaed on clear, precise, and 
ideological principles. 
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There are maav reaeone lor Iba OongrMi not hartef liMM 
aaj politieal peegname./ Borne leadere follow the tmariDfi of 
pabUo cpinion* and are subjeeled to the infloenoe dt d yn ag o p ci al 
oratore. Ofehen haae abandoned the constitutive pnneiples of 
the Socialist Party uiMer the pressure of the oneumetei^ of 
the war, allowing their Socialist and even their demfietatie eon- 
captious to pass alter the co-operatkm of olas a e» **t hat ia, m 
reality, the submission of the proletarian class to the capitaliatie 
class. And, grafted on this was added the conflict betwm Indi¬ 
viduals whose passkios were overheated by ibe atmosphere created 
by the war. It would seem as if men had been driven out of 
their orbits and become ea^ preys to all external influences in 
reason of their physiological organisms being weakened by 
nervous and arterial strain. The Sodalist proletariatts are in 
the same state of mind as their leaders. They are quite awere 
of the internal contests of the clans; they ace the little work that 
IS realised, the dupery of the sacred union that is not denounoed 
yet by their leaders. There arises then a certain distrust among 
the workers and consequently a weakening of the Socialist Party. 

And still, all well considered, the Socialist Party is the only 
organised political party of France, grouping both ircxips and 
staff, nnit^ and bound together, llie Itadical and Badical- 
Socialist Parties have troops and staffs, but there is no real bond 
iietween the two. The Liberals are scattere<l. The Hoyalist 
Conservatives are mere heads without troops. .Mone the Socialist 
Party is organised and has real |K»ucr. Alone it had a war policy 
in economical and financial matters The different Governments 
phich have micceecle«l t>ac}i other during those fifty-ona months 
^ war have j^radtially been oliligeil to •submit to the economical 
policy of the Socialist Part5 under the iinav4>idable pressure of 
circnmatances and facts. This was generally done late, even too 
late; but all the same it was done. Such a fact may he observed 
by all those who do not refuse Uy see. 

I had the evidence of this one day this year, when the haxards 
of a journey allowed me to talk with a young priest, who, from 
bis conversation, seemed to be master of conferences of philosophy 
at the Catholic University of Paris. 

‘'The Socialist Party,*’ he said to me, **is the only party that 
has had a war policy. And people would have been wise to follow 
it immediately instead of shifting and waiting. The war has 
proved good for the Socialist Party and for it alone. It will 
considerably grow in number.” 

This is, in iny opinion, a right judgment, liecanse this war 
is indeed a kind of revolution. Socialism, and therefore the 
Socialist Pftrty, wliieh is its symbol, has seen its powqr and 
imiioriance grow during those four years of war. Never have 
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the booTgeob pApm vpokeii $o mneh of Ilia SodaliBi Party. 
Never have they given ao mnoh atte||ioa to the eayinge of its 
leaden, the deoiiioiui of ita Natfonal Coanoila and Oogagresaea, 
the ai^ratiiona of Ha mawaa. The atrength of SoctidiBm reats 
on the number of ita adherenta. The ciicnmataaoea of the 
atmgi^ now ravaging the world have added to their number. 
The hate of war and militariam, formerly jnofeaaed by a minority 
with advanced ideaa haa now become a oommonplaoe, dear to 
urban and rural mabaea. The uprooting of men thrown together 
in camps and trenches for months and yean, all mixed during 
the lint year of the war (peasants, workmen, clerks, commercial 
fieople, iniellectuala, teachers, etc.), has opened new horiasona 
and shourn that the SocialiKt Party was the only political party 
which was opposed to War and ita suppcart militarism. Then the 
sorialiaiic measures in town and State, which increased with the 
duration of the war, have acciiatomed men to Socialism, causing 
that vague fear of Socialism to diRapp(*ar. A socialistic atmo¬ 
sphere was thus being created. 

It is this real state of the French nation which explains, in 
spite of the absolute weakness of the Socialist Party, the great 
part this party plays in the policy of France, in siute also of 
t!ie extreme ofi|xisition of all the capitalistic forces. It is this 
situation which makes us foresee that wrhen the nation will be 
called upon to elect its representatives for the Municipal and 
(leneral <l>epartinental) ('oimcils, the Chamber of De]nitieR and 
Kimatc, the Sixrialist Party will (*ertaiiily gain many seats. It 
lias flctually lOf) Ht*ats at the ChanilHT of IVpiities and none at 
the Senate When tlie elei^tions take place in 1919—they cannot 
lie further delay<Ml - aliout *290 defsities w ill probably be elected 
t<i the t'hamber and aliout a dozen & the Senate. The Socialist 
votem will doubtless renew a great |mrt of its representatives, 
disfiteased as they are with the small part they hare played. 
Rverytliing enables us to foretell this, unless a revolution orenrs, 
A poarible thing acvonling to cinMimstances and the state of mind 
* of the working class and the soldiers. 

But either that the current of events runs smoothly and peace-, 
fully, according to evolution, or nishes like a torrent, in a revolu-' 
tiooary way, it is not less certain that the future-^nd a near 
future it iiH-belonga, in France, to democratic, libertarian, and 
federaliatic Socialiiim represented by the Socialiat Party. 

AnovmN Hahon. 

Postscript. 

The above article was written before the Armiatiee of Novem¬ 
ber 11th and the German and Austro-Hungarian Bevolntioua and 
their many incidents. However, nothing in it is to he altered, 
k New dreamstancea have made easier the policy of the **nei>- 
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MAjoritaireB." Thej were no kmger faced by the war» and the 
differences of their views tjgm those of the former “Majoritaires” 
were attennated. 

Since the time when I wrote the above study there was an 
International Conference in Berne, for which passports were easily 
obtained; there was also a “Congite eztraonlinaireat Easter; 
and the International (Conference of Amsterdam, being the con¬ 
tinuation of that of Berne. Wlien we examine the decisions of 
these congresses and conferences we notice that in reality there 
are great differences between the views held by the fractions and 
clans of the party. These differences are so essential that they 
will sooner or later lead to a scission. Until now the separation 
has been avoided under the influence of various factors : first, the 
strongly anti-8ocialist policy of the Government confirmed by the 
bloody iucidentb of May 1st in Paris; secondly, the coming legis¬ 
lative elections and the necessity for the leaders to remain in con¬ 
tact with the voting masses: thirdly, the pusli towards the Left 
and even the extreme Ijeft of the rank and file of the party, under 
the influence of the demobilised potiujs and the ei-fmomical con¬ 
ditions of life (unemployment, high prices, etiO; fourthly, the 
considenible increasi* in niinilN>r of the party. 'Fhe ntitnlier <»f 
adherers reaches now 50.UMI; the fwifiers ha^e more than d<iiihled 
their sale. 

The *'n<*o-Minoritaires ” have naturally played a le^is con¬ 
spicuous fiart. like M. Pierre Ilenandel and M. .\lhert Thomas: 
whilst among the "neo-\fajoritaires ” MM. Mayeras, Hi‘donee. 
Anriol, Cachin, and e«{x*erillv Kniest Tjafuiit, played a more anil 
more conspicuous part Tie* rireii!n4taiice«( will hitallv bring, in 
a few months henee. the ScxMalibts to take the {viwtT. either with 
the representatives of the« (ienerni (’onfedenition of Lalxair 
if It in 111 a revolutionary w.iy, or with Kadical Uiiirgi^iis 
elements, if it is in a Parliament.iry way. Whatever the case is, 
it might cause a sedhsion in the fiarty in reason of the* iendeneies 
or the extreme Right or the extreme Jjcft The loniier (|iiitc 
anti-Rrdshevik, while the latter is pro-Ikilshevik. There is a 
proliahiiity that in coming times great nuxtifirations will take 
place in the extreme Right and Tieft as regards their conceptions 
of Parliamentarism and the Cuiinc'ils of Workers. The latter am 
the etiuence of Syndicalism such as It was established more than 
twenty years ago by Fernand rdloutier, A. Hninon, and (1. Sorel. 
The doctrine oif Syndicalism has penetrated, in the course of these 
years, the French working class, and is now called upon to take a 
leading part in the conceptions and direr*tion of the party.—A. H. 
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UNITED IBELANDoA PLEA FOR PARTITION. 

** Mr. Redmond m n lender left n fine legeoy to Ireland of pmetieal work 
done, and of tbe memory of n great Iriidi gentleman and yatrioi. AH that 
paaiea into hiatory. But thoae who have atudied hia isareer will, rbelicve, 
do 80 in vain if thi^ cannot aee that in the idea of Partition, brought about 
in a reasonable and friendly apirit, in caHe the Convontion cannot come to 
a aubatantial agreement, he ban left a Ktill more immediate lega^ to hifl 
rvtuntry which ahould prove to be the gulden key that will open the door out 
iif her immemorial diiKeuIty.*’! 

TffPi Prime Minister was not far from the tnith when, in his 
s|Kech in the Houho of (lommons on August 7th, on the second 
reading of the (•onsolidated Fund Hill, ho said of the Tmet* 
Hcdieine hir the settlement of the Irish question, printed in that 
journal a fortnight previously, that every party in Ireland joined 
in condemning it None, however, except those who are opposed 
to any settlement whatever, condemned the spirit in which it 
was j>iii forward, or the admirable character of the series of 
articles that led up to it. which, for an Kiiglish journal dealing 
with this subject, were exceptionally frank, syinijathetic, well- 
informed, and im|mrtial. And the publication of the articles and 
the scheme has had one incalculably useful result. It has made 
many Irishmen who had c<mie to regard the idea of partitioning 
rister, or any imrt of it, off fnun the rest of Ireland in any way. 
either temfvirary or )»eTinanent, with abhorrence, realise that 
such A step, with its possibilities, might not be so great a disaster 
to the (vinntry us the majority of Nationalists and of the Unionists 
itf the South and West of Ireland hack during the last two years, 
come inor<» and more to believe. In making this statement T do 
not. of ciuirse, include the Sinn Feiners, who, for the time being 
at least, |»n>fes« t»i have no inten^st in any S(*himie which assumes 
that Ireland is a i>art «)f the British Kmpire. Their Bepublic is 
estahlishtMl, and the whole controversy would be finished and 
done with if all the |a>oph' of Ireland would only have the sense 
— presumably on Christian Si'icnce principles, to adapt the witty 
suggestion of an Irish writer in the New Statesman —^to acknow¬ 
ledge the fact, and act accordingly. 

Yes, the Times* scheme has. at least, enabled a great many 
lieople in Ireland to discuss “Ulster” partition without actually 
losing their tempers. And they are the kind of people ultimately 
to lie reckoned with. 

(1) “Mr. lUdmond «■ IrWh Tissdrr. and his LegiMy.'* By John McOiath. 
PoaTMimm.T Rsvnw. May, IfilR 
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Erery nm in Iidand ontndb Hun Vtin who takas an intal- 
ligent intereBt in pnblio aCahni is Jtow anxious lor an early sottla- 
ment of some kind witiiiii the oonititiiHoQ. The originaJ portion 
of Sir Bdwiid Ganm and Us CMar friends that they ^‘wished 
tobaleftastfaey were”basbeendesln^edby themselvee. They 
agreed to a great change when they accepted the proposal n( 
Home Bale for twenty-frix counties, with separate treatment for 
the other six, and, later still, when they proposed that in the 
very big matter of education their bailiwi^ in THater should not 
be affeoted by the eduoational system now applicable to the rest 
of the conntiy, bnt shoold, for this purpose, be a part of Oveat 
Britain. The more important section of the sonthmi Unionists, 
again, departed horn tl^ attitude of “Leave us as we are** when 
they agreed to a Home Rule scheme within^ the Convention. 
And, indeed, Iridi Unionists of all kinds abandon that position 
when they say, as they always do as a last defence of the Dublin 
Castle system: “Wo are satisfied with the Act of Union, but 
give us the benefit of it/' That, however, has lieen the invariable 
intention of new Chief Secretaries; and th^ all leave Ireland 
with the intention nnfalfilled. Mr. McPherson, like his tuo 
immediate predecessors, Mr. Duke and Mr. Shnrtt, took office 
inspired by grand schemes of “reconstruction," hut, so far as 
the public can see up to the present, reconstniction in Ireland 
remains in the same neliulons condition as it was when the 
two former, respectiveh, amved at the Viceregal Ijoilge; and 
—was it a reminder of the remarkable progress re<*onstniction 
is making?—only the other day wo were informed by the news¬ 
papers that demobilised soldiers had hc^iin to remove the 
from the General P<»«*t Office in Dublin, more than three years 
after the destrnction of thal^edifice in the Raster Week Rebellion. 
And even then, not, as an Englishman might imagine, as a pre¬ 
liminary to rebuilding, bnt—“to give the demobilised men 
employment"! 

Unionists of eveiy school, indeed, as well as eomditiitional 
Nationalists of every school, look forward anxiously—^and more 
or less hopefully—to some kind of change that will put an end 
to the constant and wearisome discnssion of the political relations 
of Ireland and England, and turn the Irish mind to the much 
more interesting and fmitful subject of Ireland's own social and 
* economic progress. And this desinble eonsummation, it is now 
dasTt can be seoured only through some Ulster partition {dan. 

The necessity for Ulster partition baa been created by British 
statesmen, and by the “ruling classes" of England. Had Mr. 
Gladstone succeeded in carrying his first Home Rule Bill in 1886 
to the Statute Book, he would, no doubt, have put ii into opsrw- 



tioii notwMwI^niliiig lipcd BMUkilph Ohtndbiirs **Ulrter will 
fight and Ulatir will ba right,** baea^^ waa a man who aodd 
not caaoaiTa of ParliaoMiit and the Mug gitiag way bafon a 
■mall muMMiiy of the paoide, howerar iiiflnmtial, and beoaoae at 
that tima Ulitar opporitioa was largaly blnff, ai it had bee& 
piovad to be in tha aaie of iba Iiiah Church Bill laet ttian twenty 
years prefioudy. It was largaly bluff again in lWfi-08. The 
steady mpport, moral and material, given by the Unionist leaden 
year after year to Ulater tbieata of lebdlioti, however, gradually 
changed the bluff into reality, and nothing but force would now 
convince the Caraonitea of Ulater that they are not morally and 
legally entitled, aa loyal anbjecta, to refuse obedience to a Home 
Bnle Perliament in Dublin, even to the extent of using force 
themselves. That pocdtion baa, as I say, been created by Engliah- 
nion. Sir Edward Carson and his Ulster supporters could never 
have brought it about by themselves; and it was in accordance 
with the English traditions of governing Ireland that two Prime 
Ministers sliould refuse to fa(*.e the ooneequences, by declaring 
that the coercion of.Ulster is unthinkable. So it is—so they have 
made it; because an C'lster Orange and Carsonite rebellion, no 
matter how easily put down, would leave the Irish question more 
unsi*ttlcd than ever, whether an Irish I’arliament was in exist- 
enc*e or not. We should he bi*ginnmg at the Battle of the Boyne 
all over again. And no sensible Irishman, Nationalist or Unionist, 
dcHireH any i»uch tragic anti-climax. 

It may then, 1 take it, be fairly confidently assumed that par- 
tiiitui of a portion or tlic whole of Ulster will be a feature of the 
fmtpoRals the Government is pledged to put forward “at the 
earliest possible moment,’* whether they are ]Kirt of a general 
federal plan for (ho t%KO islands foyow'ing the report of the 
S|mkera* Federal Devolution Committee, or a distinct and inde- 
ftendent fH'heinc dealing wall Ireland as a separate entity. 

Various kinds of Trish partition have been proposed from time 
to time. The first was, I think, Mr. Chamberlain's during the 
discuaiiionR at the period of the “Round Table Conference** in 
IMO before the second reading debate on the Home Role BUI. 
His idea was a Council for each of the four provinces, but it met 
with no countenance from Mr. Gladstone, and little from anybody 
dse. Mr. Burrell, when Chlbf Secretary twenty years afterwards, 
pot forward a somewhat similar scheme in his Irish Councils 
Bill aa a halt-way bouse to oomplete Home Bnl6> bnt*it was at 
once refectsd by an Iririi National Convention, idthough recom¬ 
mended to Chat body as worthy of discussion by Mr. Bedmond. 
Three yaars ago there came the Government suggestion of the 
partition of tour or six Ulster oountiss, which was ^^[iroved by 
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Sir Edward Canon and hia friends on the one bide, and by Mr. 
Bedmond, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Devlin, and an Ulster Nationalist 
Convention on the othef f but which after some time was aban¬ 
doned owing to the attitude of Lord Lausdowne and other “]>io 
Hards” in Parliament, and the apparent, or iiresumed, upiKisi- 
tion of the majority of the Irish Nationalists. A short time ago 
Captain Stephen Gwynn fomied a body whose purfxise was to 
ebtablish four provincial Parliaments, with a central Parliament 
in Dublin, but the scheme met with little supiKirt. And now, 
finally, we have the i>roposal of the Times for the creation of a 
State Legislature for ail Ulster and uue for the rest of Ireland, 
with a (*entral Parliament fo be e\olved out of them. 

llie Times* proixisalb received little detailed discussion in Ire¬ 
land What there was, however, was sufficient to show that, if 
there is to be I’urtition, the part of Ireland outside excluded 
Ulster must be given a real Parliaiiieut and not a shum one. 
Under the Tunes' bcheine the C^entral Parliament would have 
been entirely at the mercy of Ulster: and this amazing feature 
of it settled its fate at once. , Tlie tiio<«t exhaustive criticism of 
tlic plan apixxired in the Irish Sfatt sman, the organ of Sir Horace 
PUmkett's Inbh Doiiiiiiion T^eague, and 1 «juote from the pa*«^uge 
dealing with this point, heeaii*^ it ni.iy he taken as expri*>«sing, 
geiieralU, Xntionali-t opinum of all shride^ 

''The propoRal is (it wriiu») that tliL tao State lj<‘i;islatuns ^hoiiUl hi Mt 
up at uDce with rertain |>u«ier(i over bical affair^* anil that thi^ thfii 

l•HtabllHh by agretmHnt (vtinri'n them a < fiitial Partiuinvnt. WV* an not 
clear as to what hapjifu- if do not agni tn do but Wi an* t Id ibat 
if they do the Central Purhaiiieut shall md aufornatiralU come into pn-si •«siou 
of the powxrb of a Ibjnuiiion, nor, indiid, of an\ iH>a(i<. at all. Th* iitaiuur 
in which it ma^ po-«v*>«i itsth of |Km(«ro ii Mniph, but in 'an wrird it will 
not dit. The I'arliaiiu'iit ih cnchlcd to pons a n *< iutu ii iiidouinK iImK 
fcuhject to on'* qiialificatioti with wbutt*\tr piuiri it wanta otliir than that 
of defence. Th* qualification m cf a rcmarkabl* <)inia''<(r. It in that th> 
reaolution to take over powern is stibjt>ft to tatificatirio b> the two Slat« 
Lcgi«ilatureff. In other wordN, if the Central l^arliainent d«*-ired bt take io«r 
all the flowers of a Dominiun it could not do ho uide«>H I Nttr paxc citnunt. 
But this 18 not all. It could not take o\«r control of nliication, of th** 
Poet or of any Irish acrvici* mdIcsh I Inb^r nasi a fa^ourin}: nial. If 

she did not, the Caatlc ia to be albiwwl t«> continue lU b«ncfM*iut 
Nor dfjee this exhaust the powor of I Inbr. Cndir thin M*h<tn(, thf itqire- 
aentation of Ulster in the Central Parliament w Ui lie exaetU iqiial Ui that of 
the three Southem proxinces. Add to thm that the State Lesislatura can 
veto the apfdication of au^ law of tli« (Vntral Parliaini*nt to the province it 
controls, and the ascendancy of rioter w finnly ami completely f;rviundf*il and 
natablished. . . . Wn are willing to make great Haerifiees to placate otir 
fellow-eountiymen in ClstiT, but we arc not ready b» set them over iia as 
our dictatcnii. The> would, no doubt, be b<*nevolent diet at ora, but that is 
not the point. Safeguards for inajrririties w*em us to be at least as 

reasonabb as safegiiaids for minorities. We are prepan*d, if w^arc aaked. 
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to aooe^ tba priiunplo of a Stale I^ogwlature for Uleter; we are even 
prepared to allow that Lefielature a provinoial veto on eome claeaeM—but not 
on all elaaaea—of logialation proponed; Bbt'*.''! a veto pennaaont, general, 
and unreatrieted Uleter cannot aek and ouglit not be given. Uleter ia 
entitlrd to fair play, but abe ia not entiUed to regard Ireland aa her aatrapy." 

Hir Horace Plunkett liiuiBclf, in a letter to the Times aubse^ 
qiiently, put the matter thus tersely :— 

**Ii ia bctU*r to bu frank alamt thcao two vetoea-'the initial veto upon 
iliu conferring of powom and the pc^ruianent veto upon tlieir czendse. Thi'y 
have no relvvanoo oxcopt when cxcrciKed by the majority in the Northern 
Statfs wliirh ia but a amall minority of the Iriah people. They have m 
meaning and no value to the majority of the Iriah people, who have the veto 
becauao they an* the majority. It ia aa oertain aa anything in politica ran 
be that tlio Iriah piKiple at liomi* and abrr^ will take no intvreat in an Irish 
Parliament which would be tliiiH paral>M.*d. Nor ean I* believe that any 
cMwiridcvatKin of exceptional einMimstancoa aoiild make Ruch an institution 
acceptable to the nritieul opinion of the world. Tlinse of us in Ireland wlio 
w'ere rejoicing that 30U had recf»gnis«fl the existence of a nation, regret that 
ymir practical solution pmitoses to criahlish l>> law an Irish dU|>emation." 

Hdw the Timis, after t«ui‘h an adinirable diagnosis of the Irish 
as was (wintained in the preceding series of articles, could 
heiu*\e that siadi a provision as this Tlster veto would have been 
ac<*epted by the ptviple of the rest of the country passes conipre- 
hension. It is all the in«tre siir))risii]g. too, coining so soon after 
the profvisal made b\ Mr. liloyd (iiHirge to Mr. Kedmoiid a little 
over tuo >«*ars pretioiisly—in the letter of May ICth, 1917, in 
uliich the Cfinvention Mas siiggestiHl as an alternative. In this 
ifiter till* Prune Minister statiMl that the (Government was pre- 
fiiired to intnNliiec a Hill "*for the miinediate application of the 
TIoine Hide Act to Ireland, bin excluding therefrom the six 
miiniii>s of North-]*'«!ist Tlster, such exclusion to be subject to* 
n*('onsideraiioii by Parliament at tlie end of five years, unless it 
is previously terminated by the action of the Council of Irtdand, 
to be wt up as liereinnfter de.*H'rilH*d.” This Council is then 
described in tin* letter as folloMs:-- 

'* Scrumlly, with w Mtw to «t*i*iinng the InrgC'^t |hHsili|c nieaoun of comnHqa 
action tor the wlmlc of Inland, the Bill wouhl pnoiilo fiT a t'ouncil of 

Indand to he iMni}Kis«>d of two di 1i*gatii*n**. coa«isfin«i, un fkr one hand, 0/ 

all ikr niemhrrn rdumrtl to II CNfmiiudf r fnim thr ejrcluttrj cirrc, cad. on 
ihr other, of a tielritatum equal in nunthrm from the inmh Parhament. This 
Council cmiiii hi* biiiiinitiiicd on tlic iiutiutivi* of an> six immbcr*i. It would 
Im> tmpoaeriMl fiy a nia/unfp of voien of eaeh of the iteletfahone (a) to pam 
privatfl Bill liyialatKin affi*cting lndh the iucIucIihI ami the excluded arts; 
ih) to nxKmimond (n the Cnra*n the eTtenRi<m cd the excluded area by Order 
in (''oiioeil of any Art of tho Irish Parliaiiieiit: (c) to agrt'c to the Inclusion 
iindiv tlip ITonie Rule Art of the wlsde of Indi^, Kuhj(»et it* tho SMeent of 

tlie majtmt> of the in the evehuhsl area, power lt> Is' veated in the 

t'rown in tliat ease* to exteiul the .\et t<i all Ireland by Order in (k>uncil: 
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(4 to BMlM lecommiidrtiMH on its owu iaWUU^ upon Xririi quaittoiiSi 
ladudiog tiho •modnsnl of Uie Bom Ael ii iail^ pM rf /’ 

It will be observed tbi^ dJSi “Comioil of Iietend/’ which wee 
to act, like the State LegialaiiireB of the Ttmet* aohenie» "by a 
majority of votes of each of the deliB>^tionB "—the ddegelhms to 
be equal in number from the six Ulster oouniiee and the twenty- 
six Irish counties—did not give "Ulster** anything like tte 
sweeping power that province would have under the Ttmet* 
scheme: yet NatkmaliRt Ireland, while readily agreeing to the 
experiment of a Convention, bowed it out of doors almost'without 
a word. 

The only plan of Irish partition that will carry with it any 
chance df an ultimate periuaueiit solution of the Irish problem 
is one that will avoid all artificial attempts to lure, or force, the 
repiesentatives of Carsonite Ul*%ter and of the rest of Ireland 
under one roof to work for common national purposes. Carsonite 
Ulster, as at present minded, does not wish to have anything to 
do with a Home Kuled Ireland, and would feel gemiinely uneasy 
and unhappy in any kind of political relationship with it, and, * 
in such relationship, would almost certainly make a Home Huled 
Ireland as diasatisfied as itself. While Barkit* romaiiis unwillin', 
there is no use in pressing on the ceremony, or even in publishing 
the banns. This is a clear case of |>atience l>eiiig a \irtue. All 
previous partition scheiiiOH, exce[»t one, and including that of the 
Tinus, have provided madiiiiery for ultimate union—or re>uiiiiiii; 
and tliib has ulwavh proved their undoing. 

The exceptum was the scheme of 11)1 fi, vihich was a simple 
proposal for the excluMon of four or six coiinties from the o|H*ra- 
tion of the Home Rule Act. In inv article hete of May. lOIH, 

1 pointixl f>ut that it was pot true to say that tlie projtosal had 
l>een rcjectc<l hy the Irish |)eople So National Contention was 
held in Dublin to itmnouiice u|Mjn il, and for we<*kH the great 
majority of Nationalists appeared to he in its favour. But a 
whirlwind riv««h caitifuiigii diriH*ted through his newsjia]ierH by 
the late Mr. W. M. Murphy, nn ex-member of the Irish Parlia¬ 
mentary r&irty who apparently tliought it his duty to Ireland to 
destroy that Party if jiossible, wrhich completely misrepresenttsi 
its ultimate consequences and imule it appear that by adopting it 
Nationalists would be betraying the National cause, and state- 
roenta such as that of Canlinal Tjogiie that he would rather have 
Ireland as she is for another fifty years than agree to one parish 
of Ulster being separated from the rest of the country, took the 
people off their feet. They quite miiwed the point of Mr. Red- 
nio;^*8 statement iliat the scheme was unworkable. It waa 
beeause it was unworkable that he accepted it. 
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And for the mna mum it ahould be eooq[vted etill. In the 
ertiole alieadj lefemd to I Mid the greet cmniftreial * 

interests of Belfest end the North dreecm e separation from the 
rest of the oonntry.” Apparently, however. Sir Edward Oaanm 
uid his Henteaents theM ere still willing to face the real or 
imaginary disadvamges which partition may bring. Why not 
try the experiment of taking them at their word? 

One of the TVinet’ aeries of articles was devoted to the question 
of the changes that would probably be brought about, as between 
“Ulster** and the three southern provinces, by a scheme of par¬ 
tition. “ Ulster's trade with the remainder of Ireland.*’ the writer 
said, “is of great, if not vital, importance to her—it is her natural 
as opposed to her exotic buriness.** This trade—-between the six 
counties and the twenty-six, by rail, and excluding that by 
sea and road—he estimated at £50.000,000 a year. It is con¬ 
stantly extending, as he rightly says, and as may be seen by the 
steady increase in the number of branches of Belfast banks being 
oi'ten^ in the southern and western towns, and of Belfast com¬ 
mercial travellers who regularly pny them visits. Belfast, it must 
not i>e forgotten, is a great wholesale town, and the leading dis¬ 
tributing centre in Ireland. Now the Times’ writer suggests 
that it would be in the power of the commercial community of 
the south and west tf> cut off this trade: “it would be far easier 
for Roiithem Ireland to hovcott the trade of Belfast than for 
Belfast to Iwvcott that of floiithem Ireland.” But there would 
he no iio(*esKity for a boycott in any very deliberate sense, for 
with tlie adoption of Porution the Belfast trade would begin to 
decrease naturally, for cnmmen*ia1 men in Roiithem Ireland would 
prefer to do business with those living under a Home Biile Par¬ 
liament rather than with people who had refused to recognise 
it; and, no doubt, and almost as a matter of ooiirse, and without 
any very specific understanding or organisation to bring it about. 
Belfast travellers, coming from what would be regarded more or 
less as a foreign province, ivould find their onlers less liberal than 
they had been hitherto, and that they were now^ being largely 
given to gentlemen from Dublin or Great Britain. Belfast would 
certainly feel the change through her hanks. The number of 
branches of Belfast hanks in the Routh and West is remarkably 
large. In these hanks great numbers of farmers deposit their 
Mvings, and this money, it is well known—Belfast iHumts that 
she carries cm to a considerable extent on credit—is largely used 
in flu) working and development of mnimercial and industrial 
undertakings in the North. Nothing would be easier than for 
the traders and farmers of the Routh to transfer their deposits 
from these Belfast banks to hanks having their headquarters in 
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Dubtin and Ck>rk, and, no doubt, if Partition were adopted, a 
Bubatantial percentage o^Jbeni would do bo. There would be an 
abnost ubiveraal denre, in fact, to help the new Triah State 
under its Dublin Parliament, and these would be among the 
methods of giving it patriotic acuiataoce. H^ere are, of oourae, 
many other durectiona in which Be|iaration m)m the rest of Ire¬ 
land would bo awkwanl for Belfast and North-East UlKter—the 
Law, for instance, Tjocal Go\emment, transit, the Post Office, 
and the working of the De|wrtment of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction; but the business and flnancial side of tlie matter is 
the one that would ap]ieal most strongly to the Northern mind. 

Partition, it seems to me, would be an e\iH«riment that oouUf 
not stand the test of actual working for more than a very short 
time. It would not be a case of how long ('arsonite'I'lHter w*ou1d 
enjoy its self-determination, but How long v^oiild it stand it? 

And what then? Tlie an«(\^er to the question would depend 
on the nature of the jxjwers conferred on the Irish Parliament, 
and the manner in which it exercised them. 

It has been widely assuineil that Partitum would involve giving 
ver>' small powers to the Tri*«h Parliaincnt “It v%ouM appear,” 
wrote the Times in its article of July 7rh, “that the c*conomic 
soundness of exclusion dc|icnds largelv <in a rigoioiis limitation 
of the jmwers of the IrMi Paihaineiit. L Sir Edward Carson.” 
it then asks, “satisfied tliat this can be iEii|kri-cd ui ten, twenty, 
or thirty years* time?” If T^artition unduly limited the iviwers 
of the Irish Parliament, e\en for ten \ears, T shtaild ceitainK 
not he an advocate of it \Vc know, however, from hi« letter 
of Fchniaiy 25th, lOlR, to Sir TTora<*c Plunkett Chairman of 
the Convention that Mr TJoyd (if*orge contetiiplateil tlie Irish 
Parliament having wide contnil in regard to the biggest matter 
over whicli there has been any donh! “The rSoserflment feel,” 
be wrote, n*ferring to Ciihtonis and r.xrisi*, **that this it a matter 
which cannot l>e finally si«ttled at the pre^ient time Tliey then*- 
fiire suggest for the consideration of the Convention that, during 
the iierkwl of the war, and for a faTusl of two 3 ’enrs thereafter, 
the control of Customs and Excise shouhl he rt'serv^'d to the 
Pnited Kingdom Parliament ” - and lie sketched out a plan h\ 
whicli the proceeds of Customs and Excise, during that fierioil. 
minus the IriHli contribution to Imperial ex|)endi 1 iire as deter 
mined l>y the Joint Exchequer Boanl, shfuild he |mid into the 
Irish Exchequer. From this it seems fairly clear that the Prime 
Minister w'as willing to confer fiscal if)de|iendence on an Irish 
Parliament for the whole country after the war. Would he take 
the same view on this matter in regard to a Parliament with 
Ulster, or portion of Ulster, excindc-d? That, no donhi, is a qnes- 
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tion which, ail along, haR Rtood in the way of many Iriehmen 
accepting the Partition propomtion. A^\\re ahall prdtiably find 
the answer to it in the speech made by Ijord Bobert Cedi to the 
nmch-discnsfied meeting of the “Centre Party’* at the end of 
July. “I am i)erf€jgt]y confident,” he said—I quote from the 
“official Biimiriary ” of his remarks—“that if you are to hope to 
obtain a lasting settlement you must not incur the charge of 
deserting the fieople of Ulster. You must exclude Ulster, and if 
yon are 1o give to the rest of Ireland what they want, you must 
giro them the very largest measure of tfufepeKdetiee whieh you 
possibly can,'" 

This sweeping phrase of Lord Tlobert Cecil, which, we may 
assume, would hanlly have been used on such an occasion without 
tlie tacit or expressed approval of the Prime Mitiister, might, of 
course, standing by itself. I)e interpreted in several ways, and 
might not mean very much. But when we find him, in the next 
s<*nfence, going on to say that he “quite recognised that you will 
have to make certain financial adjustments as between Ulster and 
the rest of Ireland,” and remembering Mr. TJoyd George’s pro¬ 
posals of last year, referred to above, we must conclude that the 
“|v>E<»rs ” he was thinking of at the time were such, for instance, 
US had been set out in the scdieme put forward just previously 
liv the Irish Tlominiiin Ijeagiie; and a Dominion status for the 
Irish l^nrliamcrit is v\hnt the great majority of Constitutional 
VationnlistM look forward to.* 

It Mill he well, in this connection, to keep in mind the 
ini|N>rtant circuiuhtance that it was chiefly on the question of 
f;i\ing |Hiwers of fiscal control t<» an All-Ireland Parliament that 
the Ulster Uiiionist reprcsimtatives could not agn>e with the 
majority in the ronvimtion. Writin^f to the Times the other 
day in regnr/Pto its scheme Mr 11. M. Pollock, who, as President 
of the Belfast ('hainher of Commerce, was a member of the Con¬ 
vention. n*ca1led the fa<d in language which went to show that he 
and his friends havt* not since changed their minds. return.” 
he write-., ‘‘to the deplorable conditions of the eightetmth century 
hv the creation of n (*iistoiiis harrier between two countries whose 
sofdul, e<iintnereial. and fmaneinl relations are so closely inter- 
wm*en would, in the <ipinion of the business members of this 
cnmmiinitv, he an irretrievable cniamitjr for Ireland. Such a 

(1) .\ MWr scMiH* <im* ai$o l»v Sinn Fein ImAw In one of the 

AiMlreUen Oetliolic iieentfiil to in<lirste that Mr De Valera would agiee 

to anch a eetllemetif. and the lUahop read it tmt at a meetini; in hia dloreae 
apparently in that M*nio; Init aa there haa since been a half denial, not of what 
waa III the Mer. but of the airrectiicaa of Ihia interpretation of ita ^nw, in the 
Hum Fein oOlcial oraan, the matter need wt be Um ibiael) iiKiiiired into at 
ihlsaliifn. 
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veftotionary mmuam wooU imqiiOAHoaaUy iiiEiet gt9m injiuy on 
the trade of Oieat Briter. wl^ UMer» whidi ia depentet on 
the aister country for the oferwheliniiig proportin d the raw 
material of its induatrioB, would regard any reatriotiona on the 
freedom of trade with Britain aa a pententoua manace to ita proa- 
perity.'* If thia baa any meBDing---remeinbering Lord Bd)ert 
Cecil's fpeeoh, which Mr. Pollook must have i^-4li is that 
Unioniat Ulster not only claims to be eiduded from an Irish 
Parliament, but also to dictate, while remaining out, what the 
character of that Parliament is to be. It is a modcBt claim, truly, 
after Mr. Pullook and Sir Eduard Carson and the rest have for 
years been impressing on the British people that all they want 
is to be allowed to mind their own business. The truth is, how¬ 
ever, that what Ulhter Unionists like Mr. Pollock are afraid of 
is, not a tariff betueen Ireland and Great Britain, which we may 
be sure ia tlie last thing in the world an Irish I’ariianient would 
think of if it considered its own interests, but the inconvonience 
that might be created in regard to Ulster ” traile with the Routb 
and West. Ulster, no <loubt, will be free to arrange her future 
relations with the Imjwrial Parliament unhamfiered by any out¬ 
side influence, and Ireland must, ot c>ourse, hi* given the same 
right. Ulhter cannot eat her cake and have it. 

It dues not ct>iiie exactly uithin the sco|»e of this article to 
discuss any [mrticiilar plan fif jsirtitioii. It may provide for the 
seiMiration of four counties, or of six, or of the uhole provmce; 
but the divisbn, when made, hiioiiUl he ii clean one, uitlunit any 
kind of checks, l^tird iiol»ert Cecil suggests cvninty option, “If 
I am asked,” he said, “what 1 mean by Ulster, I can only say 
that 1 would find out what I mt^an by asking the people, county 
by county, if necessary, ti.hat tliey wished.*' Buch a procedure 
would result in the exoluiled portion being cut Awn to four 
counties in uhat Mr. Jeremiah MaeVeagli once descrilied in the 
House of Commons as the North-Kast-by-North Corner—the real 
and authentic Carsonland. That result is not likely to l>e dt>sire<l 
by Sir Edward and his follouers. It uoiild make them feel small, 
morally as well as geographically. And, from the |)oint of view 
of ultimate national unity, it would have* its disadvantages. The 
new political entity, being overwhelmingly Unionist, wtmld hold 
out against Fate longer tlian a larger area. It would be bitter 
to have to face the inevitable, U) confess to a big mistake, to walk 
under the Caudine Forks. Those responsible for the blunder 
would get out of their difficiilty much more easily, and probably 
witlioiit having to make any acknowledgment of error at all, if 
the excluded part was the entire province, because In that case 
the Nationalist miiiorify, with its face turned towards Dublin, 
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would, with the aid of the giowiog numbara of LtbeialB and 
Labour men. and moderate Unioiiiota^ who would be incsreaaiDgly 
influenced by patriotic and other leaaona aa wdl aa by ike main 
economic one, very mm develop into a majority, with the reanlt 
that the experiment would come to an end--and probably to the 
great relief of thoae who had inristed on trying it. 

For obviona reaaona. alao. it would be going beyond the pur- 
Iioae of thia article to enter into the much-diacana^ queation of 
tlie poritkm under Partition of the Unioniata of the South and 
Weat, or of the NationaliatB in the excluded area in the North. 
Aaaiiming that the argument ia nound, neither of them, nnlike 
the Pope in Portadown. would *'go to Hell **; and their Purgatory 
would be neither aevere nor prolonged. 

When Sir Rdward Oaraon firat adopted the ^Iky of Partition 
lie aaked Ireland to come along and woo liia Ulster maiden. 
Ireland has been wooing the Ulster maiden since the time of the 
Young I relanders, when Thomas Davis wrote his “Orange and 
Green ”;— 

*‘Hust,v ttu* fiiir fatlui% unnlieathed— 

WiHiatn and .1arn»'«i arr tiimiHl tr* rlay— 
littfia did till tiu* nvralh lluy iH^riufatlKd; 

fif'd wail tho crop, and bitter thf* |»ayt 
Frfcdffni fled um' 

Knaves oiIhM ii^! 

Vndor tin* f«»t of tin* wi* la,\ — 

Riflliva and Htronsth 
\Vi>'U «in tbvm at h^iiKtli. 

For Ornnffo and tfrofn 11111 carry tin* day. 

Tiandlonla foolrd i»>; 

England ruled ih, 

IlMUiiding fiur pa*^^i('n<« t > makr tluir ]iri'\ : 

* Rut, in Utoir ^pite. 

• Tbs Iriah unite, • 

E kud Cirangf* and tire«n «iH carrjh tbe day! “ 

TIml «ai» nearly riirhty yi'ara ago, and tl«* wioinp lian fpit no 
lartlior forward than it wa. then, Ireland haa been following a 
wrung ixdiey. No doubt the I’later maiden ia proud, and rich, 
and elothed in ahipyarda and fine linen, and expecta to be courted. 
Itut in theac affaira a ahow of indifferenee, a abort ahaence, a pre- 
teneo of bt|«pineH even without tlie beloved object, aa every 
Triah married man and woman of experience knowa, often baa a 
moat wonderlbl effect. 

In thia connection it may, perhape, be mentioned that 8ir 
Horace Plunkett has peopounded a method of annnounting 
"niiiter’a” lAjeetiona to Ireland that aeema alm(^ aa Arcadian 
aa ffir Edward Caraon'a. He would nut. like Rir Edward, put 
Uie onua on Ireland --he would aparo Ireland tlie vexation of any 
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mote fntile loTe>niakuig. In ndmutting hu Dominion soheme 
he acknowledgad the difficulty of i^tmg " Uliter" to apee to 
it. Well, but, he njii^eh ** Uliter ” hie, lo far, defeated Home 
Knle b> bringing moral pieuuie to bear on the Goyemment, why 
ahould not the Government bnng moral preaaure to bear on 
"I'later *' to make her aorei^ it? Eighteen months ago, when 
the iMue of the war was atill unoertam, and when England 
seemed to be m leal danger, the Prune Minuter told “Ulster*' 
that the tetUmnent of the Irish Question was “an Imiienal iieces- 
Mti '* Who will say, who remembers the fuits, tliat “Ulster’' 
budged a hau r bieadtb from the position of hci “Solemn League 
Mid Covenant *' as a result of that tremendous appeal? The wai 
1" over, and England is a vkIih When is such an opjxntmiity 
for htmging niuial piessuie to bear on “1 Istei" nei likely to 
anM< again ’ 

The SfmtalOT, I see, as 1 ilose this contiibiitioii, has become 
a conveit to Partition, which it has somewhat ixuideiouslv dis 
covered n the only way to unity in Ireland Rut alter I*aititiun 
has been achieved the lush of the Ihiee Koutheni pnivincea must 
proceed at once to educate themseUes up to the I Kler atandaid 
of CIVIC virtue il they aie to e\|ie(t the stern Noithcrncis ulti> 
inatelv to asmciate with them That is an ideal however, I 
tear to which Irishmen, no niattei how hani tluy may endcavoiii 
to woik towaids it could nevci ho|H' to itt.un Ihe I Istcinian, 
however, is much moic human than the Spn tutor secmis to 
imagine and one can htcpe confidently that its anxictv on this 
he,id is unnecisstiv Tlic I Isteiniaii liLc othii |hh>|iIc, can 
unbend on suitahie occasion fiom his high icctitude Ills eyes 
are not inevcNaldv tivd cm the stn ]{«> will sec tin nohili'v 
there will be in meeting lieland halfway \nd thouf.h the 
Spectator may not give dim credit her such wisdom -when the 
wind's southerly ho knows a hawk from a liriiishavv 

John Mtflnviii 



COBBBSPONDENOii. 

ON ** CUTTING SHAKEBPEAilE. ' 

To Uto Editor of Tub FoBTUiauTiiK Rkvibw. 

Sib,— A critic, in the Tme§, referring to the recent performance 
at Stmtford-ou-Avon of *'The Merry Wives ol Windsor,’' calls 
attention to its sixteen changes of scene. Such mterruptions in 
continuity of action uero not only absent from the public stage m 
Bluabethan tunes, but they aie uusuitc^ to the dramatic construc¬ 
tion of Shakespeare‘s pla^. I'he Elisabethan stage was merely an 
o))en platfonii from which the actors spoke their Imes, it was not 
a M*etiiu world such as our modem stage, and it could no more be 
utK»(l to illustrate a change ot ^eone than can a concert platform bo 
so used i(Mla>. Ihu attention of the Elii&aliethan yla>gi)er uus 
arrested bv the btoiy of the play, and he thought little about change 
of place or lupst of tune There uan only one locality, and that 
the platform, which projeeted to the centre of the auditorium, 
where the ^torv w.ia leeited There wa^*, besides, onl\ one period, 
and tliat was "now," meaning the iiiomeiu at which the e\entb 
were being tRlke4l about or acted VII incnnsibti ncies, then, that 
(lie iipp.iiioit in the arising fioiii change of place or break in 
the tune, should b« ignored in representing the plB}s It is no 
iid\itiitagc to ri arriingt the order of the scenes, or to lower the 
cm tain or to tiiake a j[».iubo in the progiess of the story m older 
to (rill ittention tr> chaugt' of scene or lllter^.ll of tune \Vhate\er 
lulftrin ition Shakespeare wishoil the iiiidieiice to ha\e on these 
tiiitteis III put into the nioiithti of his dniratieis I^e expected 
the H4idieii<*e to aceipt siicli infiirTndtioiL firmi tlieiii without any 
fiiither illus1i.ition iroiii .(ctiiil |)iesiiiiatuin 

Vnd unles<i theie is an eas^ and fairl> rapid dclixm of Shake- 
spe.ire 1 dialogue it is impossible to get through much more than 
halt ol the pli\ 111 the iour**e ot an e\eniiig Ihe tendency of 
KnglNli lu tors, in speaking the is fti t inpliAMse all the uecentu 

ati(l s\llables, so that what is s|a>ktii <loes not con\c\ to the apec- 
tatnis ih( iiiipr«*ssioii that the chiu^aeters are s|oaking their own 
thiiih^lits Tor ffiAtiiiue, to tiKe the following worda in the second 
fki*ni of the fir^t net of " Macbeth 

Or tdiy 

Utsm rhw Mdifed hcalh you nfdp our teny 
With muh prophetic tfiMnigi 

In this sentence li m usual for the actor to intlect the accented 
wonin uk if they wen* all iM|uall> important, and, |>erhaps, t^ro i*« 
an extra eniphasis plaml on the word "blasted"* But as the 
witches are dela.xing MuclndliH return to the King s camp, the actor 
should spiiak the ebieftain'a words thus - - 

Or 

t’lMin this blawteil htwih yim mtoi* «mr way 
yfith mich pn^AAic greeting I 

There are only Ihnie wiuds that need \ocul infleetion in the 





sentenoe, with the omphesiB placed upon the word **8top*' or 
“prophetio." And when an acAori mkat the idea that be ia 
marking the rhythm, inflecti many wgrda to the deatruotion of their 
aenae, the promaa ca tAPplay ia not only delayed, but the perform* 
ance la ant to oceome tedbua. 

If Shaimpeare’a jdaM were given on the aUge in their entiietif, 
with the aimjpCoHj and rapidity with whioh they were anted in ma 
day, it wouUTlimit the endleas experimenta, mdwatioiis, and jj^rofit- 
leaa diacufuiona that cveiy revival of them oeomiona. Alao, in omit¬ 
ting one-third of the play, the modem produoer may leave out acenea 
which are eaaential to elucidate the dtSmatlat'ahoint of view. 

But if the present method of staging Bhukei^are and of speaking 
his verae ia to be retained, then ** cutting '* ia eaaential or hia nlaya 
will soon ccfiwD to be produced. For my own part, 1 would ptebr to 
have my knowledge ox the dramatiat limited to tlioae portions of his 
plays which are now acted, than to be obliged to form^an opinion of 
them in the study merely with the aid of ncademic commentaries. 

I am, 8ir. 

Your obtHlient aervnnt, 

Augunt Ofk, BUIK William Toel. 


The Editor of ihvi lit vu w does wuf undertake to rviurn uwy 
manuacTipl s; twr in any east can he do st> unless either stamps 
or a Hamped enveloj^ be t^rnt to corer the eost of imtaye. 

It is adrmbb that arVthh stnL to Iht Editor should bt type¬ 
written , 

Thf‘ ttnditig of a is m gunratthr of tks aerrptancr of on 
arikle. 
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(’OUNT WITTE. 

An Appkec'iajion b\ thk Latk BrssiAK Statesnan and 
Ambassador, A. Is^olska.^ 

1 . 

To i)()rtra} faithfully tliut gieat htuteMuau, Count Witte, is by no 
luesub un easy task. Feu Miiusterb lla^e been more diversely 
judgtMl and with gieater {Mssiun. lie had his sliare of enemies 
and implHoable detiactoi^, but he had ai^, and still retains, most 
enthusiastic imnegyiists, ulio H|)iire no suiierlutives wlien eulogis¬ 
ing Ills charoctui and his deeds. None knew better than bo how 
tci lospiie his fuend*' with the u«iniie>t and truest devotion, a 
conspicuous (Sample of ulueh is shown by l^r, K. J. Dillon in 
his lumk, Iht 0 / liimut, winch he dedicated "to the 

meiuoiy of my friend, Kussia s uuitpie •«tatcsindu,*S. 1 Witte." 
Tor my part, 1 neMn fell nnilei tlie glamour of Count Witte's 
{Hiueiiul innKmality, not, on the oihci hand, did 1 e.\|)erieuco the 
itelingol Molent ii\eisi(»n that lie inspirnl in so many ol luscon- 
teiii]H>raiieH, notuhly lOmiieior Nicholts, who ne\er was able to 
(Miieeal his anti|Kithy Not haiing been on intimate terms with 
Count Witte, 1 feel that 1 am in a {Hisiiton to (xirtray him witli 
eiitite freeiloiu and in a nianiiei that 1 will endeavour to make 
as objivtive as |H)Ksihle. 

The inoHt striking |Kdnts in Ins innsonal iip|M.‘arance were his 
great height anil musHive shouldtrs. He stcvul half a head taller 
than must other men, iveii in lliissia, wiieie men are generally 
of high stature, and Ins whole triime suggestrHl something that 
might have l>«»n slia|H'd by the ludo l»low8 of an axe. His fea¬ 
tures would have had chanwtw were it not for a malformation, 
almost a fracture, of the now, which gave him n certain rewm- 
blance to the |N)rtraiUof Xlichelangclo, His twiiring was rough, 
and appanmtly ho by inti-ntion: perhaiw be affected a brusque 

(II or Foiwk" ANaiin m Rumui. wA btfow snd duniig the war, 

aatil the ovtilhroa of tho Monaith). Huaiiaa Ambi«iad»r at Pana 
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maimer to hide the embamMameot which he felt at Court and 
in the high aookty ol the capital, a milieu to wbicb he nemr 
became accustomed. dGt in spite of his rather shabby appear¬ 
ance and the awkwardness of his manners, he produced, on the 
whole, a great impresbion of force and originality. 

One thing which always affected me disagreeably in Count 
Witte was his voice, the notes of which sounded out of tune, as it 
were, and especially his prouunoiatioD, acquired during hia youth, 
when ho lived at Odessa, where the population is a one, 

comprising Greeks. Rumanians and other meridionals. That 
pronunciation, as well as a rather common manner of speech, was 
dis|»leasing to my ear, habituated as I was to the pure and eluant 
tongue iterfected by our great national poet, Rouschkine, and 
spoken by Russians belonging to the cultivated clasaes of the two 
capitals, especially Moscow. 

Count Witte was, as is well known, a **self-made man " : not 
. that hib birth was exceptionally humble, for his father, who was a 
provincial functiouary of foreign extraction (Dutch, 1 believe), 
bail attained quite a high position in tbe Government employ, and 
his mother belonged to one <if the bcbt families in Russia; but, 
alter finishmg his education in his native province, he did not 
enter the bureaucratic career, which was the only road to high 
official rank aikd honours at that |ieriod. lie went into the service 
of the |»owerfui private com[jiany which o|)eratcd the south-western 
railroads of Ru*«-iia, and it was la that environment that tbe first 
twenty years of hi» activity were siH'iit, Endowed as be was with 
rare energy, he |>ii*shi*d through all branches of the M'rvice, without 
disdaining tbe most humble dutii^s. e\fc*n Mich asthoM^of statinn- 
inasier, an«l thanks to his thorough knowledge of railroad o|)eration 
and management, when lie was hummoned to St. I'etcrsburg by 
Kiii[K>ror Alexander ill. as an expert on the railway question 
which was tlien so iiii|M>rtaiit in Russia, be easily dominated the 
rriutiiju bureducracy of the capital by his ]>ractu*al cx|H*rieiice 
and gcKxl senhc. 

At St. Petersburg his untiring activity overstepiiod the Ixiunds 
of his sfiecialty, and he became an authority not only on railway 
matters but on the whole economic life of the country; his rise in 
the official hierarchy was marvidloiisly rapid, and it was only a 
few years after his arrival at the capital, when he was placed at the 
head of the Finance Ministry, a position not only very influential 
in itself but to which he iinfiart^ a particular importance. He 
occupied that post, with two years of intenru[ition (1003-1005), 
until the day when he became chief of tlie first Constitutional 
(lovemment of Russia. 

(k>unt Witte's mind always turned toward tbe firactical side of 
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things; his poUtiosl and eecpomic oonceptuma, even the most far- 
reaching. were not aa a general nile huyened by a oomprehenaive 
view of ttie fonotuHia of a State nor by the great laws wbicb 
govern human society. This ezplahia in pert. 1 think, some of the 
errors that be committed; but although 1 have been stmck more 
than once by his lack of superior culture and csertain general funda¬ 
mental ideas. 1 do not go so far as to agree with M. K>mpard. who, 
in a recent article in the Benue de Pans, asserted that Count 
Witte was devoid o£ the most elementary knowledge of financial 
science and that he had never tMiraued his studies of the theory of 
economics beyond the reading of a treatise by M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieo. 

In s|»te of these statements, M. Bompard recognises in Count 
Witte " an administrator of suimor intellectual power, a finan¬ 
cier oC wide views and an eminent stateaman." This judgment 
does honour to the imi)artial spint oC the former French Ambassa¬ 
dor at St. Petersburg, whose |iolitical ud\crhary Count Witte 
Qe\cr ceased to be, but it seems to me that it does not render 
entire justice to his genius. 1 do not liesitatc to use the word 
genius, for (\iiiut Witte undoubtedly displayed much more than 
mere talent in certain phasi's of his activity. 

Can one nglitly hsy, as Dr. Dillon clues in his book, that Count 
Witte wuh "the only htatcHinuii that lluHhia has produced since 
I'eicr the Great**? ^ 1 do not think so; bis work shows too 
fiagmiit la[)sert, and some of Ins mistakes have bepn too cruelly 
exiviati^d h) JtuMcia to {lerniit one to assign liim ho high a place in 
the histc»ry of his country. 1 believe it uouid be more just to 
Miy that there were certain hours in his career when, by the auda¬ 
city of hiH concH^ptious and by the enesrgy with which lii* carried 
them out, lie init hiinsclf on a |mr with the greatest statesmen 
of all lime and all nations; hut at other times and, ulihapiiily, on 
M>nie critical occasions, he was strangely uiferior to himself. 
This was due rather to doficieiicies of character than of intellect, 
fur, in cpntradistinction to M. Stolypine, he rcvealcil himself as 
a man vciiose moral qualities were not always up to tlie standard 
of his mental fai^ulties. 

Without atteiniiiiiig a cuniprehenHive \iew of the prodigious 
work aeoomplishetl by (*ount Witte, one is immediately struck by 
tlio fact that it did not proceed from a consistimt scheme of action 
in the realm of {lolltioal economics, but presented widely differing 
and often contradictory phasus. To explain this anomaly it is 
indispensable to imagine onceelf under the influences to which he 
was subject during liis fifteen years of untiring activity in public 
life. 

Until the promulgation of the Constitution of 1005 there was no 
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liomogenoouB Cabinet in liuBsia; there was no President of the 
Council of Ministers, ir^ eyen any permanent Council, properly 
speaking. The Emperor, on certain occasions, called the Minis¬ 
ters together under bis presidency to consider one or another ques¬ 
tion of particularly grave importance, but such occasions were 
rare, and as a general rule each Minister worked separately with 
the Emperor and aocei>ted no other mandate than that which 
emanated from tlie Sovereign. The result was that the Ministers 
not only had no common bond of umty between them, but con¬ 
sidered it a |)oint of honour to maintain an attitude of complete 
independence to each other. The Czar Alexander 111., jealous of 
his autocratic jjowcr, carefully restricted his Minibters to this mode 
of action, and any attempt on their |)art to confer together fur the 
IHtrpoae of concerted action was treated by him as an atbu'k u|x>n 
his prerogatives. £uq)erur Nicholas made no change in this state 
of affairs, and even emphasised it by calling his Ministers together 
more stddom tiiaii his father liad dune. If one also considers that 
the Ministers were not subject to an\ jHirliainentary control aud 
that all effort of the /eii)st\cis to extend then sphere of activity 
was severely re|>ressiHl, it is u u under tlwit sucli u system did not 
bring abi>ut. long bidorc, a cumjiletc diKirgaiiisatiou oi the xustest 
empire known to modem times 

No scKiner hdd Count Witte lieeoiite Minister of Pinanci* than 
he ga\e e\idencc of a tendency to dnininate all the other ineniheis 
of the Cabinet and to bi*conie. th hrfti if not tiv jurt , the real head 
of theitussian Goveriiiiient Jii the jaiisiut of this object he wa«« 
strengthened not only b\ his jiowiTfiil will liiul his incontestable 
bujicriority over hi** culleagiies, but still moie by the fact that, as 
(fraud Treasuret of the Kripire, he held all the dejKirtiiit'nth of 
the State subjend to an indirect dejieiidence, for Kiii|H.*ror Alexan¬ 
der 111. placed ab^olutc confidence in him and n*fuHfd tosmetioii 
aii> (Tcdit of uhieh be disapproxed. 

Hut it not long la foie tbm indirect sujireiiidcy failed to 
satisfy the ambition ol (*oiint Witte, iaIio soiigbt to extend his 
ccaseiess acti\ity to ever} raiiiiticstioii of the iMditical and (hvuio- 
luic life of tlir country, and tiiially HiirtTCiIed. 'J'hen a phenunu*- 
iion, frtrange and incoinprchensible to the Kuru|K.*an iiund, was 
witnessed-* that of a Finauee Minister who had cn*ntcd, little by 
little, a Htate within a State, and wlio had Huper|iosod, so to 
Kjieak, u|x>n the many diffenmt organs of the (vovernnient other 
organa of similar funetioos Imt deriving their fsiwers directly and 
solely from his Ministry. In this way Count Witte liad the con¬ 
trol of an innumerable crimd of fiiiuliotiaries of all denominations 
and all ranks, a network of schools of lower and even higlier 
gnid<**i, a vast territory—a xerifable kingdom, in fact, o( whicfi 
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wan floli* master-—an army, a fleet, even a diplomatic service. 
Furthonnore, on account o( his constant tendency to extend indefl- 
nitely the powers of the State to the detitment of a personal initia¬ 
tive and activity which was still in its infancy in Russia, one may 
say that for some ten years he was tlie real master of the 
lfl0,(K)0,000 inhabitants of the Emfure. Truth compels me to say 
that the greater port of the elements composing the system created 
by him were l»etter organised, fx^rformed their fuiK'tions more 
|N'rfeetly, and were imbued with a broader and more mod(*rn spirit 
than the corresponding Government services; but it is easy to 
understand, nevertbeli*ss, that so jiaradozieai an organisation of 
the Htate involved a gn*at waste of force* and gave rise to a 
chaotic condition of affairs that uas eventually fatal to Russia, 
> esftecially when Count Witte was no longer there to sustain it 
with his all-powerftil energy. 

I have already remarked lliat ('ounf Witte's coinixitriots have 
never done justice to his work. It secerns to me that a Minister 
who lias at his crerlit these three achievenu^nts—the monetary 
reform, the Treaty of rortsmoiith, and tlie Constitutional Charter 
of I9tl5 - deH‘rves to be ranked with the greatest statesmen not 
only of lliissia hut of the world. 

Thi' first of these, f e., the establishment of a metallie eirculat- 
iiig tnednim and the fixing of ex<*hange, would of itself have suf- 
fu*4>il t<i gi\e him that place. This reform, which met with for- 
niidalile ohstneles and owetl its success Mtlelv to the indomitable 
will of Count Witte, enabled Russia to go through the Riisso- 
Ja|xinese War and the revohitionaiy year of 19tl5 without under¬ 
going a finaneial erisis 1 have oRen expressed my opinion of 
the Peace of Portt^moiith. and have no hesitatsui in qualifying it 
an unho|H*d-for Muvess for Russia tfiat no diplomat de ramtre 
could liave aidiieved. Finally, the Manifesto of OtHoher 17th. in 
spite of the late hour at whit*h it was WTung from Emperor 
Nieholns II . iindoiihtedly sa\ed the Russian Monandiy for the 
time from tin* ruin that overtook it twelve years later for having 
abandoned the road laid out by its great Minister. 

While T do not feel com|x*tcnt to sit in judgment upon the 
economic policy of Count Witte, T lH*heve 1 am not wn>ng in 
saying that it calls for some veiy serious criticisms. I have men¬ 
tioned his tendency to stretch beyond all nxison the attributes id 
the Htate in economic matters, thanks to a series of measures like 
the systematic pureliase of the railroads, the exploitation en fi'gie 
of the vast domains of the Cmwn, a severe suiiervision of the 
manufacturing industry, etc., in consequent' of wdiieh the State 
ended by controlling, and even almost ei»mpletely absorhing, the 
firivaie initiative and energy that were still so undeveloped in the 
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eoaniry. Bot apart from thia esaggaratad ona magr 

well aek if the my fomidatkxiiB of the ooonoitiie framowock of 
fiimia were not weakeued by aome of the loeaaiirea for which 
Coant Witte was lesponaible. 

In hia book. The EcUpte of AtiMta, Dr. DUIon aaya that 
Count Witte realiaed the feebleneea and lack of ooheaion of the 
different elements composing Caarism, and believed that these 
elements oonid be consolidated and bound together by the force 
of a grandiose ooonomic transfonnation which would oreate 
powerfni national interests and would be the instnment of a 
veritable national re-education. To my mind, it these lines do 
not charaetenae Count 'Witte's general plan—for it has always 
seemcHl to me that he lacked precisely any consistent plan —they 
do at Ie8«it doscribe the tendency of his |x>li{ical activities. The 
weakness and disunion of the ek^ments constituting the Russian 
Empire could not chcape the attention of any statesman, even the 
least observing and were bonnd to reveal themselves in fatal 
fasliion later, when the ^fonarchy fell; but I belong to a political 
school which has always sought a remedy for this state of things, 
not in State control d i/utranve^ uor in the strengthening of 
a central officialdom, nor even in the artificial stininlation of 
material interests, hut in the development of local self-government, 
in a representative built up from that principle, and, 

finally, in the satisfactirm c»f the n^asonuhle aspirations of distinct 
nationalities and the systematic inculcation of a spirit of personal 
initiative in the minds of the people. 

There is a consensus of opinion that one of Count Witte's prin¬ 
cipal merits was the immense effort whic*h he made f<ir the deve1o|>- 
ment, or rather the creation, of a great inaiiufactnring industry 
in Russia. Without depMciating the brilliant results that he 
achieved in that direction, one may ask if lie did not, in vulgar 
parlance, ‘'put the cart before the horse"? In giving all his 
attention to the workshop, did not Count Witte fail to coinfirehend 
the character, essentially agricultural, of Russia, and her need of 
n prefmrutoiy phase, in which to develop her rural industries with 
the object of perfecting the raw material of agricaltun^ and so 
benefiting the former? And was it not due to the financial policy 
of Count Witte, notably the colossal growth of the foreign debt, 
contracted for tlie purchase of the railways, whose maintenanoe 
and operation demanded enormous sums of ready mcaiey—that 
great quantities of agricultural products had to be exported, 
thereby disturbing the economic balanoe and even affecting the 
physicnl condition of the rural population? In short, the political 
school to which T belonged always maintained that the ccoatioD 
of a numerous labouring daaa, crowded together in the cities and 
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forming the xevoliitfamary etement pat exeMenee, ee wee proved 
in 1917, ought to have been pnoe^ extensive agrarian 
reform, Jp the aenae of a devidqpiimt of small private omership. 
This would not only have increased the product of the soil, but 
would have inculcated in tiie peasant mind a spirit of conservatism 
which it totally lacked. 

I will only mention, in passing, one of Count Witte's measures 
which gave rise to a great deal of controversy: the monopdy of 
the sale of spirits. iHursonally, I am of the opinion that this 
measure, considered as a palliative, was good in itself and showed 
a marked improvement over the i)receding state of afTairs; but is it 
not to be regretted that, instead of being satisfied w*ith this pallia¬ 
tive, Count Witte did not apply hia immense energy to the 
abolishment of a fiscal cystem based upon alcoholism, and con¬ 
sequently upon the demoralisation and impoverishment of the 
masses? And can one help being moved to admiration by the 
betftt gv9te of the iinfortnnate Kmperor Nicliolas who, at the 
beginning of the world-war, dared to suppress with one stroke of 
the pen this source of so mneh physical and moral evil in Hussia*’ 

A subject with whu*h T feel myself more comjietent to deal is 
that of the Bussian policy in the Far East. Count Witte exerted 
a great influence iijKin that policy, and must he considered 
n^'fponsible for it, if not solely, at least in great measure. 
The rd/c he jdayed in the drama was a most complex and 
varied one 

If one wishes to locate tlie initial act which led to the unfor¬ 
tunate war lietween Btissia and Japan, it will bo necessary, in 
my opinion, to go back to the decision adopted by the Bnssian 
Government, at Count Witte’s behest, to push the main line of 
the Trans-Siberian Batlwny through 1o Vladivostok hy way of 
Chinest^ territory, thus shortening the distance conhiderably, hnt 
at the same time creating on the eastern confines of the Empire 
a singularly complicated and dangerous situation. Tt was the 
first thing to awaken the sus|»icinns of Japan and to r^^veal to that 
iPower tiie imperinlistic ambitions of Bussia in the Far East. 
Having been at all times a stout partisan of a European policy far 
Russia, I never was in favour of anything that tended towards 
transferring the field of Russian action to a point so distant from 
the centre of onr traditional interests and thus weakening our pnsi- 
^ lion in Europe. Tt has always seeimd to me that Siberia should 
be considered above all as a riwerve against the day when Russia 
might find herself obliged to overflow the boundaries of Europe 
and seek an outlet there for her surplus population and energies. 
Rut that day was still distant, and meanwhile it was at least 
premature to force, in so cons{»ciuios a manner and across fereign 
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territory, an aocesR to the vaHt theatre of tht' Pacific, whore we 
could not and ought not to play other than a neoundary |Mirt at 
that hour. ^ 

I am, however, quite willing to recognise the audacity and 
ability with which Count Witte* carried i»ut his plan, and 1 farther 
admit that, if it had stopped there, the Trans-Siberian Railway 
under his firm control might have income an instrument of econo¬ 
mic development for Russia; but unhappily it was completely 
spoiled by her subsequent (Kilitical activity in the Far Kast, and 
above all hy the tui/.iire of the ChiiicM* |>eninsiilu of Jnao-hing. 
with the poris of Dalny and Port Arthur. 

I hasten to add that Count Witte was |x*rsonally opix>tM*d to 
that policy, which was in reality the outgrowih of a plan con¬ 
ceived b> the (reniian Kni]H*ror for the seizure of Kiao-chau. 1( 
was during his first visit to Rt. IVtorsburg, after the acx:esBioD of 
Nicholas II. to the throne, that the Kaiser made his host promise 
not to oppose the coup dr main that ho liad in view, and suggested 
that the Czar should follow his example hy taking |KihHc»SHion of 
the extn*iiiity of I he (XMiinsiila of Iiiiu»-tong. Count Moiiravieff. 
wIk) was at that time Minister of Foreign .VlTairs, and w*ho was as 
destituti* of forethought as he wn<« ignorant of afriiir*i in general 
and of the affairs of the Far Hast in {Kirticular, was fasc^inated at 
once by a scheme which |>rciiiiised to iniTi-aM* his [ier*«onal prestige, 
and it was from his own lips that 1 leitriitsl wliat had ikiksihI in 
the council coiivokt*d hy the Czar for the discussion of this cpies- 
tion. Of all the mcmlx*rs pn*M*tit Count Moiiravieff was the only 
one who supported Km|v*ror Xichol.ih in liis project, wliicli was 
opposed hy the other Sfinisters and most vigorously hy Count 
Witte, who was p**rfectly well aware of the danger involvivl in 
such a fiagront violation the int<*grity <if C'hina. The ('/.nr 
deferred to the opinion of the majority, and the scheme w*as 
temporarily abandoned; hut Count ^^ouravief^ refused to admit 
defeat, and siicreefkMl later in |MTsuadtng the EthfMTor that, 
according to secret iiiffiriiiation, a British scpiadron was alxait to 
lake Port .\rthiir as a reply to the seizure of Kiao.elmii hy the 
Germans, and that it was lus'essaiy at atty cost to gi*t ahead of 
England. The result was that .\dmiml T)oiih.isr>ff. (*ominandant 
of the Russian naval forcen in the Far East. n*eeivt*d from 
Emperor Nicholas a din*ct order to entc*r Port Arthur and to lioist 
the Russian flag. Thereiafion ('mint MouravieflT took great credit 
to hiniself for having gainH so signal a vuii^ry over ('mint Witte, 
and for having won tlie twro Chinese ports for Russia. 

If Riiasia had be<*n a Constitutional State, or if it had even 
imssessed a homogeneous and unified Government, a Minister who 
was opposed to so decimvo and important a step would have 
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retiigned. Count Witte did nothing of the kind, and even profited 
by the oocaeion to extend niciro widely then ever the circle of hia 
powora. Enlarging the primitive aoope of the Trana-Siberian, he 
carried the terminua of the line from the Buatdan port of Vladivoa- 
tok to the extremity of the Chineae peninsula of Liao-tong. 
Under pretext of providing for the ne^a of the railway, the 
Buaaian Government, guided entirely in this matter by him, pro¬ 
cured from China not only tlw lease of Port Arthur and Dalny 
but also of a aide zone of territory on each side of the track. 

Taking Cecil Ithodea as a model and copying hia riie aa an 
‘‘Empire Builder," Count Witte made of this zone, which was 
subject to the exclusive control of his Ministry, a domain over 
which ho ruled with quasi-sovenign inw’era. Jn that vast terri¬ 
tory new cities sprang up, like Harbin, and new ports, like Dalny. 
Ho had a veritable army undcT his command, in the form of a 
guani for the protection of the railway, as well as a river and 
ocean fleet. A multitude of functionaries, under his direction and 
indtqtiMident of the central authority of the Empire, administered 
the leased territory, which ciuistituted, in fact, an important 
(\donial f)oHm*sMoTi on the remote eoiifines of Hussia in Asia, of 
which he was sole master. 

It was inevitable that an e\|>eririient of this nature should 
weigh heavily u|)ori the r«*^t of the Empire, for, while the work of 
(Veil Hhcsies met the needs of England by iiroviding an outlet for 
Its surplus fiofnilation, eapital and energies, (\mnt Witte's enter¬ 
prise* was of a purely artifieial churueter, satisfactory only to the 
utdioundiHl ambition of that statesman, and anything but helpful 
to tin* true weifnn* of ltus‘»ia, under-populate<l as she was and 
undevelojied teclmically and econongcally. The effect was to 
absorb countless millions in numey and a wealth of labour that 
could have h<*en eiiiployed with iiifiiutely gn*ater (Hrofit in the 
interior of Russia. 


(To hi' continutil ) 
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Thb economic |Kwition of the European Po'nera ia extaremel; 
serioub and threatening. The war has killed and crip|ded many 
milliooB of men and has destroyed incalculable Talnea. The 
gigantic destruction caused by it can obviously be made good only 
if the survivors i«roducc vastly more than did the great army of 
men and women of 1014, and if they practise the utmost economy. 
Nevertheless, the countries tthich were lately at war have given 
themselve'^ over to a veritable orgy of luxury and of idleness. 
Works of art, jewellen, motor cars, bicycles, etc., fetch unpre¬ 
cedented prices, tlicatres, restaurants, seaside resorts, picture 
theatres, etc., are more croaded than ever before, and there is an 
insatiable demand for pianob, plionograjdis, s(K>rting dogs, furs, 
showy clothes, finery, tnnkets and tol)acco on the i>art of the 
workers. In the of nations income and ex])enditure, pro¬ 
duction and consuni[)tion, arc Hupyioseil to balance one another 
more or less clo^Iy. Howe\er, uhile the workers s|iend money 
more freely and more rit'klc^hly than the> have ever done in the 
f>ast. their i»ro<lnctiou liss lastly diminiKhed The demand for 
an eight-hour day h.i- been followed by a demand for a seven- 
honr day and for a mv-liour day and for very greatly increased 
wages. We were told that rediicnl working laairs would leail to 
increased ontjiut In realiti* output |*tT worker has declined nut 
only per week, hut e\en jier hour, in practically all induhtnes. 
The Euro|iean workeis are* demanding higher and ever higher 
wages, greater cxmiforts and conveniences, reduceil hours of 
labour and luxnnch of every kind, while steadily reducing the 
production of g<x>cK They bficiid considerably more than they 
earn, and they aic imid. partly by niinously high iaxea imposed 
upon the thrifty, {lartly by nieans of unlimited fiaper money 
issued by the Oovemment, which is ateadily reducing the value 
and the purehasing powder of money, and is thus increasing the 
pi^ of g/xxls. The workers are fed and elothcil very laigely 
with food and materials obtained on credit from abroad, chiefly 
from the Tnited States. 

While the workers are chiefly responsible for the scarcity and 
consequent dearness of all commodities by the policy of reducing 
output and incri'a^ing wages to the iitinost, many of their leaden 
attribute, or pretend to attribute, this general dearness to •‘pro¬ 
fiteering.” Hence they demand doles and the artificial cheapen- 
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ing of food priooBf efp., bj Ftringral Govmuneni.regiib a 
policy which i$ booed to &ooiingB food^podnetion atid to cause 
general want., Unlortunately* many shortnughted pditidans and 
journalists, iilttead of telling the woriMra that they themselves 
are principally resfionsible for the pres ent aearcity and dearness, 
endeavour to obtain a neoessarily brief popularity by supporting 
the demands of these agitators. 

How long can the present TKisition last? There must surely 
bo a day of reckoning. 

Many statesmen, politiGians, bumness meu and Inbour leaders 
lisviriMiinted out the gravity of. the situation. Hitherto their 
admonitions have been in vain.' Few men are able to visualise 
iind to survey tlie economic |)oeition of a State or of the world. 
Among these few men none can afiproach in proved ability that 
biiHtness genius and that prince of organisers, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, uho has hiicceasfiilly undertaken the gigantic task of 
pnniMoniiig Hcigiuin gnd Kimiftc diiring many ViMirs. Mr. 
Hoover, ulien he had ended hi^ task in KuEn|>e, left behind him 
a nioht ink|iartaiit confidetitiul nieniorandnin on the economic 
hiliiaticm for the infoniiaiion of the aiitlioritieH, which was dated 
July Hrtl, 1910. The Hriti^ii Food (*ontrr>lIer considered that 
dcH'uinMit K) imi«n'8sive and so iin|y>riant that he asked Mr. 
Iloitver for |H*fnnssion to jmnt it. It ought, of course, to have 
iiern published Minultaneoiislv in all th<^ important papers for the 
infoniiatioii of the people. Instead of this, it was printed with 
oharaeteriKtir doisirtnioiitul w rong-beadedness in an ob<iCure 
tiovcrnment publication, the Xational Fiwd Jtntrml, for August, 
1919, vvliieh is rend only by a few officialh. Mr. Hcaiver stated in 
his farewell iiiessuge ^ 

" Thi> ruommiie difficulties of Europe w s whole at (he ais»a(urc of Pk'aco 
lURA bt* almost aummarihcd m tlie pliraw* 'dimorahwd produetivity.* Tlie 
pn^uetum of ueccMaruHi for (hut 400.000,(100 population (ineluding Rusaia) 
luw never been at eo low an ebb iw atHhis day 
'* A summary of the unemployment bureaus in Fumpe will alu»w that 
ia.<SNi,0(M) faniiliev arc receiving umunplojiment allouRnce«. in one forai or 
aivither aud are, in the main, being paid by (>on'«tant inOation of currene>. 
A rcuigh ehtimate would indicate that (he }topulatii« of Kumpi* ia at lea«( 
100,000,000 greater than can b«« aupported without importa, and mutt live by 
the produetioD and diatnbution of ciporta; and (heir idtuatitm ia aggravated 
not only by lack of raw materiab, importa, but by low pmdurtion of Eurapean 
raw materiala. Pua to the Mine low pniductimi Europe ia liHlay importing 
vaal quanUtiea of oertain commoditiea which «he furmer]} produced for henelf 
ami can again produce. Oenerally. in productiiOi, aho iv not only far below 
even the level of the |hna of the signing of the Armiitice. but far below (he 
maintenance of life and haalth witlsuit an unparalleled rate of fanpori. . . . 

It ia not neceaaary to review at length the csoaM of Una deereaaa of 
productivity. They ans In the main, aa folluwa 
'* Th« laduatrial and oommeroial dasEmralisation ariaing cnrlgiually out of the 
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war. but ecmtinued out of iha •tnigglr lor poUlieal doriiif tlio 

Anniatiee, the ereotioii of jftw OoTommenti, tbehr inei^rifiieo, «iid frietkui 
betvemi theoe GoTenuneiits in the readjoitmoiii of coonomio relntioiui. 

** The pioper and inoieloEit demand of labour lor higher a^ndards of living 
and a voice in adminiatration of their effort baa unfortunatelp become 
impregnated with the theorj that the limitation of effort belofr phjalcal 
neceadlj anil inrreaae the totd employment or improve their condition. • . . 

** To a minor degree, oonaiderittg the whole volume, there has been a 
dtwtriiciion of equipment and tools, and Jow of mganiaation and skill due to 
war dtveniionv, with a kwa of man-power. . . . 

** The demoralisation In production of eoai.—Europe today it an example 
in point of all these three forces mentioned aVivo, and promi«fos a coal famine 
with industrial disaster unless remediid. It i** due in a small percentage <- 
frrjm tlie destruction of num-po«cr-.to the physical limitation of eoal mines 
or their equipment. It is due in the Isrgest degree to the human factor of the 
limitation «>! effort . . . f^nfess prodneiirity ran he rapidfy inrreosrd. there 
ran he no/Atnp hut pofiYiraf, nio/al, and eranomir rhoM, finatty inferpreiiny 
tt$rlf in loMH of hfe on a ecate hitherto undreamed o/. . . . 

** During s>)mo short peri<d it may be possible for the \Vr.,t«>m hemi**p1ier«*, 
nhirh ban n*taini«d and eVen increastd its pnMluctivity, to supply the 
defieiencies of Europe. Such deficiencies s<Aild have to be supplied in large 
degree upon credit^. But aside from this, the entire surplus prttdurftvtfy of 
the Weriern hrmtsphrrr is frdelfy inrapahfe of mretiny the p^yrent drdrtenry 
in European produrtion if it is hmy continued. \or, an a practieat fact, 
could credits be mnhihsed fur this purpose for more than a short fieriod, 
because all credits must neiejimnli/ be simply an aJranre ti^ainst the return 
of conimni/tfifN in exrhanye, and rirdifs u*ifl break di«M‘n fhr inifanf that the 
return of riimmtHitiies becomes improhahlr. Ftrrflirf, if such credits he 
obtained for more than feuipitrary purfutses, if wuuld result le rronoinu 
slaeiryvf Europe to the HVs^rrn hemisphere, and thr uttio.ate end tctiuld ht 
irar again. 

"The «>rf]iition, tli«refore. of the pn>bleiri, «tcMpt in its pureK t«iii|eiruti 
asp*cts, d<f*«s not lie in a •stream of coriiiie diiies on eridit fn*ni the WV^itern 
homisp)K*r«*. hut Ins in a ligooHiii n*all^ati«>tl the sctiml sittintuiii m ew*h 
efiuniry of Kiiriqe* and a n*solute sfatehinnndup bs.ixl n uedi s realiiistMii 
that prrwlueti\ity nuiit be instantly increased. . . . 

"The first srvi eardinsl iff>rt Furopesii statt «maii diip iiiii'vi he t> 
(eeiire the inshnsl- atid bmls to labitur. and Co ^‘eiire itf* return t>» work. 
They also simre a ii cognition of the fart that, ahateier the iHNmomie 

thATiry rtf political er\. it mu«t einhraee ihi maximum mdiiidual 4*ffi»rt : for 
tliem i« no mai;ni) of surplus pruduetivity in Fiir>»pe to nJi leKfliitbriiary 
experimentation. 

" A'o eronomir tmliry will hrintf feutd to those stomachs or furl to thou 
hearths that does not set urr the martmum produetiim. There is no use of 
tears etrer rising prirrs; they arc, fo a great degree, a visualisation erf in- 
suffiiient prerduelum. . . 

" Never has there hef n •(Ui;h a nesressity for the iMirtailinent of luxury as 
exists' to day. 

" Tlie iiniversal praf*tii*e, in all tlu* c««untries at war, of raising funds by 
Inflation of currency ii now bringing lioiMe its burden of tnnible, and in 
extreme cases Uic most r«>«mlutA aciifin munt he taken, and at once. In other 
countries of even tle^ lesser degree of inflation such cum«ncy mush ho reduced 
and included in the funded debt, or alti^maUvely the price d vragea, living 
and international exchange must be expected to edjuat iUelf to tMa deprra- 
sioD. The outcry against the high eost of living, the constant increase of 
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w«gf*fl, mad the fell In eaubnofe theft ic gc4ng on ere in e ooMidereUr d<*gr«*e 
due fto this iiMTiteble reedjuehnenft. • . . 

“ The ettmuleHon of prodnoftioB lies in the peftB of evoidenoe of eSl limite- 
lione of the reweid to eetuel producer. . , . 

** All etU>mpte et intcmetlonel control of price, with e view to benefit the 
popuietion in Eurc^c et the coet of the producer elsewhere, will inovitebly 
produce retrogression in pmduetioQ ebioed, the impeet of which will be felt 
in Europe nM>re then elsewhere. A decrceae of 90 per cenii of Wostem 
hemisphere whc»et would not sterve the West; it would sterve EungM. 

** It muvt never be overlooked theft control of price end distribution eennot 
Bt«» with a few prime commodities, but, once siartc>d, its lepprcussums drive 
in A e eueeeeding rhein of commoditiM; end that on the downward road of 
price control there can be no stoppage until all commodities have been pieced 
under restriction aith incviteblc stifling of the hitel production. . . . 

*' It must be evident thet the prrxluction cannot increase if prilitical ukvsii- 
pet««nee continues in bbickade, embBr|pie<4, rensur^hip, m<>l*ilisati(»n, large 
armies, navies, and war." 

Many Americans, who have rf>nie to Kiiro|)e <lesiiijig to ntiidy 
the ecfinoinir situation with a view to helping in the heavy tusk 
of reconhtiiic-tion, have* left for their country Midclened and 
depreHHed hy the seriousne^HH of the iKimtiun and the haunting fear 
of A gigantic catastrophe. .\iJiong the American leaders who 
have come to the f«>refront lUiriiig tlie iiar a prominent place ie 
ocvui)ie<l hy l>r. rhurlen Raton. He in a Canadian by birth. 
Tie hivame |»ahUir at the celebrated Ihiptiat Church in IMadisoii 
Avenut*. New York, and when the I'nited States went into the 
war he roiisrd, in c(aii|jAny of Xfr. (*liarles Schwab, the w'orkers 
of the new Hhi[dniildiiig yards t<i the greatest exerfioii by appeal¬ 
ing to their iMktrudihiii and dejiieting to them the need of the 
|s*uple 111 ]Miro|x*. till lea\ing Kiigland, in the heginniiig <»f 
September. liMO. Mr. I\ati>n sent a message to the Knghsii |XM»ple 
which should Ik* read hy every worker in the land, hut which, 
iinfortiinately, apfteareil in full only in the Ttme». He said 

*' Th«> c<>untr,% faiM's tin* abHcdutp oiH*ei>sity work bt'ing doii<'~suiiplt*, 
plain, everyday work that has as its «*bjM*t tho pnMlui'tiun uf lumsi's and 
ckaltoH and aiut inat'liinery and fufl, and all thi* ordinary ntK'e^-aries of 
life. 1 s<H> no an> i»f getting this aork dtioe by Ac*t of Parliaiuent or hy fine 
pnigraninu'S of Mwial ndortii or by airikes and kii*k-oiitt, even by hearings 
tM-ftire li'srnrd The only way to get coal is to dig it out of 

tha mine. F<iod eannoi lio produced by any iHineeuable change in land 
tenure* It mii*<t l>e gntwn in the fields or bought from distant growers by an 
exchange of goodN pnsliiriMl by work. ... If the wurki^r prisiuee^ all of a 
commodity tliai the community needs be is a useful public servant ami is 
entitled ti*» full and fair r«»ward from the community for full and fair cerviee 
rmdered. If he will not produce his share <»f what his country ncids, tin^n 
somMne else must take his place. And thia is true of every class of 
worker. . . . 

" In AnArica many of ua used t<» lielicve tlisi the Onvemment e«»uM «i«> 
railway running and 'mining and some «»ther things better tiian could privau* 
interests. We d«ia*t think so now. Tlie war haa cured us. Thi> other day 
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nataonrilutfoii of the Aawietft nilwiQft* thef WM aMt bgr ft etoim of piotael 
tan ill elanee* worimeB IdoM. We era iMd of hareaiun^j m 4* 
tape and taawtkai to make up for loaaaa duo to the atupiditiy ii peUtloiil 
•tainiatfotlQQ of puhllo utflitiea. We are owning hftok to the food old Bittiah 
dootriae tint Mie Usaa fftterfenoDe tan OoiremiUBt in indnati^ the better. 
The beat goTemment ia aelf-goeamaiant. Chia ol the grea t a it dahafana that 
ever darkeiied the mind of man ia the tatty that you can mrk the Inatitii- 
tiona of indttatr> by moana of a political machine. • . . 

*' If I were a woihiiig man now aa I waa dor many yean of my life. I 
ahould be deeply depieae^ by the desperate eflorta being made at the BiQiB||it 
of my ouuntry'a need and danger to reduce my life to the stature or a 
weakl^. 1 ahould be ashamed to be put in the poidtioii of ashing for ft 
aijB-hour day auirounded by an entanglement of leglstare aalaguatda ta tar 
that I get a auooeh of ooaldusi on my noae or adl my fina linen by aweat. 
A man who must be proteoted by law from working more than six houn a 
day is too delioatcly oiganiacd to wear trouson. He ought to be gaibed in 
pettiocots and hare a nurse to stand between him and the rude realitiee of a 
workaday worid. ... A eoalmlner will risk his life without a moment'e 
hesitatioa to reeeue a dn>wning cluld tan the river; but tlie same rhild'may 
die of pneumonia this winter because the same miner, for some inaenitable 
reaaon. is permitted by his union to work only a few houn a di^. Thie 
thaoiy and this practice leally have nidhing to do with the needs, righta. or 
wroDga of the Wf«rki*r. Thi^y are the expression uf a wild n*wilutionary 
puipoee, which has its source r^iitside England, to destiny thi* so-callod 
capitalistic system by reducing hours and output lo a minimum and ia^reasiag 
wagsi to a maximum. If the English-'ipeakiiig p<«op]ea. through cdwardta or 
inertia or ignuranee, permit this programme to develop, they will richly 
deserve the ruin which will overtake them.'* 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. Kiiton are two well-wishera and friondn of 
British labour. They apeak w'ith gingiilar authority, ami their 
views ahould lie brought to ev«»ry factory, every cottage, and 
every worker, instead of being printed in joiimala which are not 
read by the magaea. A ggeat campaign of ectmomic enlighten¬ 
ment ia netted aimilar to that moRt hticceagfiil campaign which 
aroused the patriotism of the country in the early stages of the 
war. A million spent on economic propaganda may save many 
millions which othenvise may he lost by labour troubles. Hitherto 
the jirofessional creators of unrest have unfortunately been 
allowed to have the field all to themselves. 

Those who have blamed British labour or the British Trade 
Unions for the poIu*y of demanding high and ever higher wages 
for ft shrinking output forget that troubles siinilftr to tluM 
experienced hy England prevail througlmut Europe, as Mr. 
Hoover has panted fiiit. Euiv>])e suffers, in the words that 
eminent man, from "demoralise productivity/* lives largely at 
America's cost, and sinks more and more deeply intopdebt to 
the United fltates. a condition of affairs which, if continued, can 
only end in the economic enslavement of Europe to the United 



StoleB, whence war tnay naolt between ibe Old World and the 
Now. ^ 

Thefreaent eeonoiDio position springs mainly from two canaes: 
from the war and ita after-effecta and from the faoatility of‘Labonr 
to Capital. The fanner ia inevitable while the latter ia curable. * 

The demandi d the workera for **a raised statna/* for improved 
conditions, tor greater leieore, fear a fuller life, are pcdeetly 
understandable. War always begets unrest. Millkms of workers 
have only during the war learnt how pleasant it is to have throe 
generous and weli-oooked meals every day, to possess an ample 
quantity of cli^n and warm clothes and under-clothes, to be 
carried to and from their work whenever possible, to enjoy plenty 
of leisure, uuliinitod tobacco, and gratuitous amusements, and to 
receive the very best attention when unwell. The soldier’s life 
is on the whole un easy life without worry, and is full of variety. 
Therefore old soldiers rarely become good workers, unless they 
become gamekeepers, policemen, etc., occniiations which are akin 
to Huldieriug. Men who during four or five years have been well 
fed, w«^ll clothed, well exerciwHl and well amused and "enter¬ 
tained, except for occasional 6|)clls of fighting, do iu)t easily take 
to the monotony, drudgery and dulnebs of eight hourN of routine 
work hetwi*eii ciuifining walls. However, war Bi^oilH nut only the 
fighting men for industrial ^ork, hut also the civilian workers. 
The i/\orkers who remained at home during the w^ar received 
wages ftirmerly undreamed of. For the sake of winning the war 
their and gtiodwill had to bo t»ought at any price. They 

were constantly flattered and cajoled by the jioliticians and by 
the PresK. Their every demand, however unreasonable, was con- 
ccHled. Kven their worst exactions were excused. Thus the 
iinmobilisiHl wurkt*rH hav<* kwt all sftise of pnqxirtion and have 
ncqiiirod an exaggeratetl opinion of their importance and jKiwer. 
It will take some considerable time to accu^tolll the w'orkers once 
more to the dull routine of civil employment and to teach the 
immobilised men that war conditions cannot hecome jvrmanent, 
that there ia a limit to the concessions which can possibly be 
made to them. 

To improve the ceonomte position it is net'i-ssary to reaccustom 
both the mobilised and tlie unmobilised workers to fience condi¬ 
tions, if possible by persuasion, and it is also neoesaary to combat 
the fallacious teachings of the FUvialist agitators. For decades 
tlie workers of Europe have been guided, or misguided, by 
Rocialist grievanmnongers. The Trade Unions in all countries, 
except fhe United Rlates, have fallen under the influence of men 
who, as a rule, are not bona pde workers, who have preached 
war upon Capital and the capitalists, and who have tried to 
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perguade the warkere. in accardanoe with the teaoimga of Karl 
Marx, that Capital ia their worst enemy, that they can benefit 
themselves most by iirodnbing as little as [lossible for the highest 
wage obtainable. Tliese men have taught the workers that 
«Labour creates all wealth, that therefore liSbour should pobsesh 
and control all wealth, that t!te capitalists are the enemies of 
the human race. 

Of course, the assertion that the cajiitalisth represent merely 
cash and are therefore unworthy of all consideration is absurd. 
Wealth IS created by the co-operation of three factors. These 
are capital, labour and brauis, and the last is the most important 
of the three. Without the ability of the organising financier, 
tlie engineer, the chemist and tlie numerous highly-trained 
experts and specialists who are required in iiHNlerii indubtry. Inith 
Capital and Labour would bo ])«>wetlcHh. In the ntniggle between 
Capital and Labour the gieat class whicdi rcpiesimth the lughoHt 
ability has so far ob««eE\ed an attitude i)f pasHi\e neutrality. The 
time heeius at hand when the lepicMMitutncs cii uliilit> should 
bec'ome organised both iii tluir own inteichts and in the iiiteiest 
of thoho industries which they luue ciiMted. 

The workers dtinaiid not onl} highei wagts, low piites utid 
plenty id lei«iiie, hut the\ ti« inanil b«doi« all the ulNdition of the 
capitalist s\stexii The latter deinanil is due fmiliy to the 
Marviaii teaching whnh tlie\ ha\e its*ei\ed, to their ii4»t 

iiiinatiiial dislike id uhs«ihitisiii. liidiMi\ is organised on an 
ahsoliitiht basis foiitnal di iiUH*ra<*} and etoiioinic uiitocrau*\ 
cannot easiU exist -ide b\ sjde Th«* wai. whuh has led to the 
denuK*nitisation <d the woild, inake^ the niaint* nance of muioiiuc 
aut4N*rBc\ iiitiie and iiu>re ditficult IjulNiiir demands the ciea* 
tioa of an iridu>tiia] dcinognui in whnh the workers ha\e a 
share in the protits of industry and in its inaimgetnent and 
direi*tion 

i*ohtical phi]oM»pheis ami \iMiimarii s, Jtuiii I'Into to 11 (■ 

Wells, ha\e tried to dexjse a s\stein foi the eo-oj»eration of etii- 
p]o\erH and enipdovcd in indiistr\ and cotiinic*ri'< , a system which 
abolishes the differenees of ilass unfl winch I'leates coidial gmal- 
will among all men engagivl in iif*eful work Many of the most 
eminent husiness men in the rutted States ami in ftr«*at Ilritiiin 
have licgiin to rcc'ogriiKo that the iniiiiiteiiaiii‘e cd iiidustiial 
autoerac*y is U*coinbig more and riioie diHieiilt in a democratic 
world, that the deimieratisation of industry is called for, that 
hardly any MU'rifieeh are too great to seizure tlie iiermaneiit gcxkl- 
will of the workers. Mr John I>. ito(*kefeller, the creator of 
the Standard Oil Company, the wealthieat mao in the United 
States and one of the most far-aigbted huuiiebs men whom tlie 
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world lias neen, wrote in hie valuable book. Random Reminit- 
cencfi of Mvn and KoenU, which was published in 1909 : — 

1 know nothing more drfq>icablc and palhe^ihan a man who devotes aU 
the working hours ^ the day to making money fnr money's sake. . . . 

"lam sure it is a mistake to assume that the possession of money in great 
abundanee niTeaaari]> brings happiness. The very rich are just like all the 
rest of us; and If they get pleasure from the possession of money, it comes 
from their ability tc do things which give satisfaction to someone besides 
thombflvos. . • • 

" Ah I study wealthy men, 1 can sec but one way in which they can secure 
a real equivalent for money s|N'nt. snd tliat is to cultivate a ta*«te lor giving 
where the mom y may produce an cffiHsl which will bo a lasting gratifleation. 

" A man of lniHines«> iiia> cifb n most properly consider that he does his 
■hare in building up a pxopcrt> iiluch givi^s steady work for a few or many 
people; his ciiiitribution consists in guing to his employcct gixid working 
conditions, new oiiportunitiei, end a strong stimulus to good work. Just so 
ItAg as he has the welfare of his empkiyees in liis mind and follows his 
(HAvlctuins, no iAi ean hi*lp h'lnoiirmg such a man. It would be the 
narrowest sort of view to laki^ and 1 tlmik the meancBt, to consider that good 
worke consist chiefly in the mitrighi giving of miAey. 

" The tN'flt philaiitltoips, Uic hi Ip that d<K*s g«iod and iht> least harm, 
the help that uourislk - eivibsaiioii at its very rvM»t, that most w idely dxs- 
s*iniiiat«**i health, righte<ou.lu^ss and happiness, u not what it utually called 
chanty, it is, in my judgnmit, the insi'•tuient of effort or tmie or miAey, 
carefully considered with relal. si the |Hmer uf empkiying pts^ple at a 
r«*munerative wage, to cipaad and ilevebip the n'Sfjiirt^ea at baml, and to giss 
opportumts fur progress and he.dthful Inb u* x.luii it did not exist More. 
Ni> mere iniAcy-giving it comparable to tint m lU lasting and beiiificial 
results, 

"On the other hand, thi one thing which such a business plulosopher 
wouki be iiiiist isreful * • asoid iii hi^ jnvtbtiiienU of time end effort or 
niiAey, is the unnecessary diiplieation of existing industries. He would 
leganl all money spent m increasing niusllcss uiinpctition an wetted, end 
worse. Till man wh< puts up a seisnnl factory when the faitory in existence 
will fciipply the public deiiiand aJeqiiatiU and cheaply ih wasting the national 
wealth and dcstntying the iiatutnal pritspenky, taking thi bread from the 
labourci and unuecessarily iniriKliieing ht*artachc and misery into the 
wijrld. . 

" To read some of the amuinU of tin affairs of the Standard oil Company, 
one Would think that it had ^ucb a h< Id on the oil trade (hat the directors 
did little but tsime tog>tlit*r and diclare dividends. If, in place of thesa 
dirrotom, the business were taken ovir and run by anyone hut experts, 1 
would M‘U my inhresi for any price 1 could get. Tt> ^l 1 ececd in a business 
requirea the Mt and lao.i earnest men to managi* it, and the beat men 
use to ilie top. . . . 

" In speaking of the n^al lM«ginning of the Standard t>il Company, li sliould 
lie rememb««red that it wai* not so much the CiAsolidation of the firms In 
which we had a persiaial intensit, but the inuning together of the men who 
had the coinbined brain pfiwer to do the work, which was the actual starting* 
piuot. Perhaps it is wmtli while t<» emphasise again the fact that it is n^ 
mendy eapital and * plants ' and the strictly material things wRich make up 
a buidaest, but the character of the men bebind these things, their per- 
sniiilities and their aliiUti(*s; these art* the essentials to be reckoned with.** 

Tn hiH .teatiiiMRiy before the UniUnl States ('oininiiNsioD on 
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Indufitrial BeliktioiiSi giv^n on Fobruwy Mi, 1910, Mr. Bodfce- 
feller stat^:— ^ 

wmdd aoeoiii to iJl mMi tho ilglltto ovgaaiM thcmlvw, the Mddog 
men end tho biutnoM men u wall, irith the proper UuiltetioDi In mpeot to 
•■feguenUaf the intaMiiti ol the puhUe or peiiUe conoemod, • . . 

*' X believe the beet wey to help the lehwrieg men is to glwe them eteedy 
work end wi^ which they can eem—fair wegee. Z beltbve that that it 
better then eny end all of the cberltiec. And I bcJleTe that thk good lobonring 
men would prefer tv have the labour end their bonooreble p^ilmis mther 
than to have anj charity. . . . 

" I would not aid[ any privilege or right for myndf that I eciuld not accord 
to the humbleat man. 1 have always shKKl tight tbc'te. . , . 

*' I will be vexy happy to see the leboureis gradually beooue the owners 
of these same pio8pi*ioin businesses to which you n>fi r. 1 should bo only too 
hai*py to surrender my holdings in pert in any or ell tl et the lihiiuren might 
oume into ihu n'lation to tho entorprise end have tlii*ir ropre^Montetion on 
the boards ol dirpotor« according tv their rfwnvr>hi|i, just the same as all 
other bhareholdort.'* 

Mr. llockffellcr ia reputed to be nn aubx'rat among gutocratH. 
He is Ci^rtainly a bolicror in the highest form of orgamned 
efficiency. He is probably the most einiticnt biihineRa man of 
the old school. i1atKevi*r, notwitheUiiidiiig his tin|uiralleled 
siK'ceas and his great age, lie haf« not bef*ii too old to lf*arn. Hi* 
has not merely advocated the detnix'nitisation of industry, but 
has endeattiurisl to carry li into The vast coal and iron 

propertie<» in ToUirado in winch he is initTested are iiiaiiaged on 
tlie most progre^sl\l* .ind tiie most deniocratir lim^s at hie direc¬ 
tion by his son, and the great fc*x|iennieiit iias so far liecn an 
iinqiialifitnl success. 

The inobt enunent Kiigli*«h businevh men also believe that 
modern industry rt^quin^s dein(K*iatisatM)n. One of the foreimiat 
British busino'^s iiieil is Ijord Tjcverhuhiie, who started in a very 
humble way. He wnite in hi** Ixiok, The SU-Iinur Day :— 

" Miudfru indiutiial cdiditi'>n«, uith thvuaands and hw uf thousands (»f 
workmen, under onv oligarchical rule* are intensely anti-democratic, and as 
such violate the gnganous instiucts of humanity. And jit«t as it Is true 
that the position of llritih mdu-tries to-day is the result of yexteiday, to 
their pusltlon tf>4uom.w will depend on our actKjtts of Vnlay. Cspitallsts 
have DOW the task set them h» democratise their sytiem, and to rreate 
r' nditioni that will enaldc lahnir Ut take some denttwraiic share in manege- 
meni. end some rcsp^isihihty for thi> luceeas of the undertaking. Pruduetive 
end distributive huHiness must in tlw futun* be carried on under lemi obgarahic 
and under more drinocretie ennditions. Labour will not he brought to work 
side h> idde with, end to hermcAiae witti, Capital merely by ever higher end 
higher wages, ehort«*r end shorter Iwsirs, combined with better end better 
weJfant ccBiliilfiDS. 

** The wages system ha^ broken down as a sole and only solution. As huge 
businesses have sprung into esfatenee, the dUffeulUes of the wages aystem as 
such havA Ineretsed. It is hnpotsible under the wages system ehsM to make 
Labour realise ihel the true inloaesli of labour end Capital are idintletl.** 
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Loid LeTarinlme, like Mr. BocheMln, baa not only advocated 
the damocratiaalion of industry in ih<y|bstraet, bat baa striven 
to create a system of co-partnmhip in the huge oonoecn which 
he direets. The Lever Mothers CoJartaerahip is a very serions 
attempt to solve the greatest indastrial problem of modem times. 
On January 1st, 1919, the nominal value of the Lever Brothers 
Partnership oertificates, ordinary and preferential, issued and out¬ 
standing, was £998,8^. At the same date the number of 
employee partners, including employees of Associated Companies 
enjoying co-partnership benefits, was 6,068. In the ten completed 
years dt the Co-Partnership there has been distributisd, for the 
lienefit of the employees, in dividends, etc., £705,685. 

Many vrell-meaning men have put before us proposals for per¬ 
manently solving the labour trouble by the democratisation d 
trade and industry. Tliey have given iis full details of graudiose 
schemes whereby the hate«i capitalist will be finally eliminated. 
ThcKC schemes are of two kinds. Home propose, in accordance 
with the S(X*ialist teachings, to make the State in some form or 
other the sole owner of all the means of production, distribution 
and exchange. Others advocate that a kind of elected Parlia¬ 
ment of Industry nhould manage all the husiness interests of the 
nation. 1)<ith adieiiies are, of course, quite unpractical and fan¬ 
tastic. Bureaucracy has proved its utter incompetence for 
managing fHiinnien'e and industry whenever ifc has tried to handle 
business matters. Its failure during and after the war has com¬ 
pletely discredited it. Klected representatives will, of cxiurse, 
Ihi as ineafiahle to itianagc commence and industry as are 
appointiMl hiireaucrats. The bureaucrats coQie to |x>wer by rota¬ 
tion and the elect<Hl representafiv(*s by |H>pnlarity. Neither the 
c»iie class nor the other need jiohsehs^iny business ability, which 
can be discovered only by ac^tunl |ierfornian(*e in an individualistic 
and corii{x*titive acxdcty. Great business men come to the front 
by their proved ability, as do boxers and racehorses. 

Safuta nan font nalfum. We cannot, as some idealista bid us, 
introduce inunediate1\ a democratic organisation of industry 
which may l>c suitable only for men of the next century. We 
ean safely democratise industry only if prrx-eed step by step 
and utilise the existing organisation as far as possible. 

Btiriness men have intiYHlnced during the last few decades a 
large number of imfit-sharing M*hemes into industry, but most 
of these schemes have sooner or later come to grief, largely 
because they suffered from three defects:— 

(1) The schemes benefited only part of the workmen. 

(3) The benefits were not substantial enough. 

(8) The profit-sharing arrangements were too oomplioated. 
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Profit-sharing should make all the workers partners in the 
concern, and should thereby make strikes and the reduction of 
output impossible, for rail partners will neither idle nor keep 
back production to their own hurt. Happily it is possible to 
reorganise industry on a universal profit-faring ‘basis owing to 
two factors : the existence of the limited company and the general 
prevalence of under-production. 

It is notorious that in practically all industries the American 
worker produces three times as much as does the Dritish worker. 
It follows that by Ainericanihing the British industries, by intro¬ 
ducing the beht labour-saving machinery and by allowing it to 
run at full speed, the British induHtries can treble both output 
and profits. Hitherto the British workers have opiNised the 
introduction of the best machinery and metlKnls because they 
have been determined to kee]> production low. 

Employers, who in the isist have given shares to individual 
selected workmen, have diac*»vered (hat the recipients sold them 
earlier or later. If we wish to interest the wr^rkers in the under¬ 
taking in which they me eni|doye(1, we iiiiist give slian*s not (»ii1y 
to the selectcvl men, hut to all men, for otherwise thoM* men wIhi 
do not fiOKseHs shares will still eaiiM* tixiiihle. In order to iiiiike 
it im]JOhsible for workmen-rthiireholders to sell their Hhiires, the> 
should lie gi\eii to the workers not individually, but eoliectiveU, 
and he held in trust for them. 1 advcH'ate that the share ea]»ital 
of companies should he grt^atly iiiiTeiisi'd, let us sji\, by 60 pi*r 
eent , and that tht^st* new shares should he vesteil in the wiirkers 
The Hoanl of T^ini-tor*- siMuild sideet some of I lie ablest men and 
invite them to join the iktard. The diit} of tlic^se woikiiien- 
ilirec'tors would he to help in the luaiiageiiient of the (‘«>iii£Miiiy 
and to accpiaint their felkiw-workers w'itli all the details of the 
undertaking which may be of interest to them. The half-yearly 
distribution of a substantial dividend to every worker, whicli 
should be in profmiiion to their earnings, wfuild gi\e to all a 
direct interest fn promoting the jirosperity of the undertaking. 
Very soon the workers would learn that iiicreuseil output and 
increased pmfits are highly beneficial to themselveH. T^rodiiction 
would double and treble, and tlu* dividends those democratised 
undertakings would he largely increaM*fl, iK>twithstanding tlie 
great increase of the nominal capital. Special legislation would 
of course be necessary to allow of the increase of the share cajntal 
as proposed. As sesm as the new systein has taken root, Htrikes 
and the limitation of output will become impossible, for the 
workmen would no longer damage the hated capitalist, but would 
hurt themselves by'what is called 'industrial action.” Gradu¬ 
ally the system of share-holding by workers might be extended. 
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The eubetautial dividends regulerly received by the vrorken vrauM 
interest them in the undertaking flid «ould induce them to 
invest their savings in shares bought individually. In course of 
time the majority of the sharvh might be held by the workmen 
theniseivcs, who would become fully acquainted with the manige- 
nient of the industry through tlie worknien*directorH. In this 
way tfie great problem of nHmnt’iling permanently Cajatal and 
lisbour might be solved, and the foundation might be laid for 
fiermanent industrial )H'tie(‘, for nstion-wide and empire-wide co¬ 
operation of ca|>ital, lalMur and ability, and for the enduring 
happiness, prosperity and |K>wer of the British race. 

PouncTB. 
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Lr qale uf ^ economut ritnatkm in the United Kingdom, whiob 
in edmitteclly bad and looks like being wone, Enf^end wiw never 
greater than she is to-day, the British Empie never a more 
imposing fabric flun it is now. Vast before ^e Great War, the 
Empire has become much vaster since, luurtionlarly in Asia, 
There is no more remarkable outcome of the war than that part 
of the Near East and nearly the whole of what is usually called 
the Middle East—from the Bosphorus to the fnmtiers of India 
and Afghaiustan, and including an area of upwards of a million 
square milve—is under British control or influence, which is 
lusintaincd with cxtraoidinarily small fonvs and relatively small 
expenditure. EAcryone knous in a general way hour all this 
has come about; but it is an enormous lesiamsihilitv, and it is 
little wonder if soiiie among us shrink from it, and desire others 
to shonldcr some iKtrtfon at any rate of the eolossal burden. It 
lias also to be said that during the nar ue eame under oliliga- 
tions to others the discharge of uliich should reduce that 
responsibility; the trouble is that thiue obligations ate rather 
contmdictorv, and a settlement tarries. In an article, entitled 
“The Xew Middle East,” which ap]X‘arc(l in the April issue <rf 
this Rbmew, the writer made a brief survey of the situatum at 
the time in Armenia, Caucasia, Syria, I’alestinc, Arabia. Meso- 
IKitamui, TranscasiHB, and Persia. The present article deals 
'with tbene rauntrics, but in somewhat an inverse order, and it 
begins with Persia, with resjieci to which alone something really 
definite has lieen done during the six months that have passed 
nnre the former article was piihlisheil. 

It must at once strike everybody who is interested m a ho{ieful 
and itrohalily durable settlement with respect to tliese aneient 
lands that w*hat has taken place regarding Persia was s(*bie\’i>d, 
iKit by the Peae(> Conference, but by the action of one of the 
Allies singly, namely, Great Britain, in ciKiperatkm wiUi, and 
indeed at the instance of, Persia. This action, it cannot be 
denied, was most natural aod |imper in tlw eireumstaiwcs, and 
thus a fait arcompU, resting on a perfectly sound basu, awaits 
the attention of the Ts-agoe of Nations. (Mr. Harmsworth, the 
Foreign TJnde^Eeeretary, said in the House of Commons, in 
answer to a question put Iqr Ixird Robert Cecil, immediately 
after the Anglo-PersiBn Agreement was laid on the table, that 
the Agreeiiicnt would be placed before the Council of the League 
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of Nstioiui.) It w mudh to be hoped that genuiiie progrese 
■oon be made towards e eettlemeiit in th^nset of the hCddle East, 
•artifiularly in Syria, with which Vranoe is so deeply oonoemed, 
both materially and from sentiment. There the case, because 
Arab problems—it is a mistake to qtedc of an Arab problem as 
if there were but one—enter into it, is nothing like so simple 
as in Persia. But it may perhaps be suggested that the two 
Grnt Powers who have most to do with the matter, and whose 
main preoocupatioD in a still rocking woild is the preservatkm 
and enlargement of reciprocal good feeling, should get together 
quietly and bring aliout as quickly as possible a settlement them¬ 
selves. No doubt there are difficulties, but they are not insuper¬ 
able, and a serious effort should be made witliout further dday 
to overcome them. Tliew^ difficulties are discubsed later in this 
article. 

The settlement wade by the Anglo-Persian Agreement, which 
was signed on Aiigust 9t]i, is of course not of a permanent 
chsnicter, but it may l>e exjiected to last long enough to effect 
the result intended: the regeneration of IVrsia and her restora¬ 
tion, III full MtvertMgniy, to her place among the nations, or, put 
in the language of business, the turnmg her into an efficient 
and soh’eiit going concern which is prei'isely what she has not 
been for a very cmisiderahle time. The new Agreement is a 
fortunate one, more es)ieciiill} for its heiieffciary. After years 
of disorder and anaichy before the war, and the devastation of 
large (larts of her territory on the west combined with a oon- " 
tiiniance of anaichy throughout the c*oiintiy during the war, 
I’crsiu, by placing lierndi tetii}Niranly under the fiiendly guidance 
of Great Britain, will In' given everj opportumty of recovery, 
and the duration of that guidance will largely defiend on herself. 
If It IS urged that her n>cent history d«>e<% not indicate that this 
lieriod c.in 1 k‘ \ery short, it may he nqdied that tlic stiffening 
and strengthening sufticientl> of the central (lovernment at 
Tehran, the first task which the British adimnistralors must 
undertake and carr> out, will iiuiko a great and almost immediate 
cliange. It w*as the extn*iiie fiH'bleness of tho central Govern¬ 
ment that was the aiusc of the chaotic condition of Persia, and 
that would haiie led to her destnictum in all probability two or 
three years iig4> had not }x)werfiil assistance come from outside. 
While there was a strong firm hand at Tehran Persia w^as Persia, 
and not a congeries of lawless, roblxT tribes. 

After a civil war that lasted from 1770 to 1704 Agha 
Muhammad eHtablisbed the Kaj&r dynasty on the throne of 
Perria» and its prosent representative is the young 8hah, Sultan 
Ahmad, the seventh of the line. Tp to the be^ning of the 
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Iircheiit ceutury the KajAr rulers muutiined fair ordeTt though 
not without difficulty alTaiiies. What a|>peared to be the tneak- 
up ot Persia--^util the signing of the new Anglo*Persian Agree¬ 
ment—began when Musaffar-ed-Din, the fifth of the Kajftr 
Shahs, who previously had been absolute sovereigns, was com¬ 
pelled in 1906 to consent to the setting up ctf a National Council 
or I'arliament, called the Mejlis. A Constitution was decreed 
on January Ist, 1907. A new Constitution, drastically limiting 
the sovereign's |x>wcr, was signed by Muhammad Ali. the sixth 
Kaj&r Shah, in October of that year, but he paid little regard to 
it, and abolished it in November of the following year. Great 
Britain and Russia intervened, and he granted another Constitu¬ 
tion. He abdicated in ]9(K). and ^\'as succeeded by his son, the 
present Shah, then alKiiit ten years old. During these stormy 
>-ears, while the struggle was grung on between the Royalists 
and the Coiistitutionaliats, Persia liecauie a prey to anarchy and 
nearly went b) pieties. The Mejlis met several times, but it w*8s 
never properly constituted, and it did practically nothing. It 
was dissolved in 1911, met again in 1915, and then ceased to 
exist till its revival this lear Tiider cover of the style of Con¬ 
stitutionalists or Nationalists various trilml chiefs and others 
sought to giiin fxiuer nt Tehnin A[ian fniiii a simill Inaly of 
intellec*tiials ulin kiieu s<»iiietliing of Kiito|iean institutiims, the 
vast majority of tlu* |>eo|>le. whose sole concern was t<i sconre 
^some sort of a living, weie abMiIiitelv indifferent t<i the Con¬ 
stitution and the Mejlis it ma\ well he sup(K>M'd, tliey still 
are. The truth was that to Persia, us to <ilher Oriental coun¬ 
tries, Parliamentarism was entirely alien; the same m still the 
case, and oiir laberalh woi^ld do well to htsir this fact in mind. 

It was during the short and tn>iihle<i reign of the {ireseiit Shah's 
father that there came into existence the AnglcsRussian Coii\en- 
tion under which Ixith Great Britain and Russia engaged to 
respect the territorial integrity and indcjiendence of Persia, but 
divided the cnniiitry into a British sphere, a Riissiaii sphere, and 
a neutral sphere, the two Powers agreeing on instituting a control 
over the revenue^ of the n*gKms under their “influence ” reH|)ec- 
tively, in case of irregularities on the {lart of Persia in meeting 
iiitc-rest or redemption money on the loana they had made to 
her. Persia hcvaiiie a {Hirty to the Convention in 1912, on being 
given another loan, but the l^crsisns disliked the (\>nvention 
intensely, and their former friendlinesH to Great Britain diiia}v 
peared. Though something in tlie nature of that Convention 
w'as, owing to the distract^ state of Persia, necessary in the 
interests of the two Powers, the arrangement did iM>t work out 
particularly well, and there was no question that Russia was 
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aiming at obtaining tolerably complete control of Northern Persia, 
which was the sphere allotted to her. The Kusso-German Con- 
* vention of 1911 dealt with the railwa^F Rnssia might build In 
the western part of her sphere, as if the territory designated were 
almost already in her possessioD, and arranged for the linking ufi 
<>f thcHO railways with the Baghdad Railway. RnsKia was more 
and more Imperialistic in Persia, and the Persians, seeing their 
iiide|)endenoe seriously threatened, were bitter about it, but the 
country, away fn»m the diKtric^ts imtndlcMl by Cossack guards was 
more anarchic, if ])OKHihie, than Itefore. The iwwition of Persia, 
ever going from bad to worst*, st'eiiied hopeless, and partition 
looked unavoidable. Not that the British cherished any idea of 
aggrandisement in Persia, hut they had to safeguard India and 
protect their trade in the Gulf, and if Perria had bniken up they 
would have Ih'cd forced to take Mich measures as were necessary 
to secure these ends. 

Then came the Great War, and Persia, despite nentrality, 
he<*ame a battlefield, first of anti-.\Uy ])olitical intrigue, which w'as 
very nearly siKTessful, and then of fighting, which resulted In 
the laying waste of her western and north-western territory, the 
sacking of sevetal of her Uiwns, and the death fniin starvation 
of many of her people in these* rc*gicms. The strong bid made by 
(i«*riiiiiiiy laditieally for IVisia was discussed by the wrriter in twro 
articles in this HBViRW,oiie in Fehniury, under the title of 
“'fhe Germans in Persia," and the other, entitled **Persia and 
the Frustration of German Schemes." in .Inly of the same year. 
An ac'C'ount of the fighting iti Peisia was given hy the writer 
in an article on **The Situation in the Middle Fast,'* whieh ap- 
j>eared in the October. 19IS, niinilM*r. rndoiibtedly Persia snf- 
h*red much at the hands of l>otli Turk** and RusMans. It also 
is true that when the Riisbinn Army was ordered to withdraw 
from Persia hy the BoNlievist (lovernnuuit, the retiring soldiery, 
completely fiiit of hand, laxaged all parts of the country through 
which they passed where these* hud not aheady been stripped bare 
and left dc'sd.ite Pt*rsia paid the [s*iialty, a grim and terrible 
ficnalty, for her imtionnl weakness But there is another side to 
the story not exactly |ierha]>s a st*t-<ifr. hut still of the greatest 
importance in estiniutiiig P«tsiu*s loss and gam in the war. It is 
that liad it not been for Riisbia in tlie tsirly years 4>f the struggle 
and for Great Britain in its later stages Tehran would have bim 
oecufHod hy the Turks, tlie ancient and iniplaonble enemies of 
the Persians, the Shah would huxe lost his throne, and the 
country would liaxv Inm Huhinerged in hlooil. In the winter of 
191I1-17, the RiisKinns, after pixwlonsly xvinning many victories 
over the Turks, had lieen driven well into the interior of Penda, 
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and Tdiran was thmtened by thi» enemy, but tbe ifesjpim of 
Xnt by tile Bntish in I)^ruary, 1917, eansed the Tuito to telreiS ^ 
in fljeu turn. For a while in 1918 the position of Persia 
agiiii precanons, because of the micccbs of the Turkitii offenaiTe 
in Caucasia and in Aserbeqan, Persia’s mirth-westernmoiit !»«►• 
emee, bni Allenby’s conqiietit of Paiebtine and ftyiia, as well as 
die Caspian Expedition sent out fiom Meso[X)taniia by Matdiall, 
changed all that 

Persia did nothing, and could do nothing, to save herself; in 
the end it was the Irtish, and practically the Bntisb alone, who 
saved her. When hostiliticb clo>^od with the signing of the 
Annistice granted to Germany 1>\ the Allies and America, the 
British were in <x*cupation of \er> considerable portions of Persia 
the west, the southwest, the miuUi, the east, and the 
north-east; they contnjllod the Gull, as they long had done 
Months after the \iiin<«tKe they were Yirok^ting Persia on 
the north by defeating or Iioldmg the Bolshi\ists in Transcaqua 
and Tuikibtan The Turks oflti lallv quitted \/erbeijnn, but ^ 
unofficially man\ (»f them remain ^l to help their Tuiici kinsmen 
and the Tartars to form the httle “Bei ublic of \/erbe!jan,” which 
provides an element f»f distuihame and leaction on the firontier 
of Cauca«ia, and is profoimdlv antagonistie to the Annemans 
But apart fiorn tlie Areibeijan llepiihlK, which contains relatively 
few Per«ians, all Persia lay under the henehrent inflnence of the 
Pax Britannica Then Persia, oi to lie (orrect, some more oi 
less prominent Persian^ beMirred themselves, and sent a delega¬ 
tion to the Peace Conference, with a \iew to betting before it the 
terntona) clamis of Persia. The^e ilaims proved to ho of the 
most surprising character, and thiy were illustrated hy a map. 
which was described as probably tlie most fantastic production 
Pans harl ever stsn Peraia, as thiih map|>ed, colored Trans- 
caspia and Tnrkistin, iiu hiding KhiM and Merv, on the north¬ 
east, and a large {lart t/f ( amasia, taking in Baku, aliove A/erlM^i- 
jan, on the north-west, together with \eiy considerable portions 
of IrmeniB, Kurdistan, and Mesopotiinia, on the west Mosul, 

Lake Van, and Diaibekir lay within that sstonishing map, which 
also advanced the western frrintier of Penna to the RiipTirates, 
on the liorder of Ujificr S^ria, about a hundred miles or so east 
of Aleppo Aerom]»inying the map was a statement which was 
equally preposterous its kindest critics said it dealt with romance, / 
not reality Yet it showed how possible it was for all sorts of 
stnpiditieb to be put—in the name of Heaven knows what—before 
the Peace Conference. 

But there waa a real Persia—the Pertia kept alive during the 
war first by the Busslans, and then by the Bntmh. The Bussia 
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wUeb hAd p»>t6oMt 3Penda bom fbe Torim, with their GenoMO 
frieDds. had ooIhqNMMl; Great Britain npiaiiied, and was nnudi 
more powerful in Persia than ever beme. The qfiheres of in- 
flueaoe eot up by the Anglo-Rusfiuui Convention of 1907 were 
gone; to all intents and purposes the whole of Persia was (as it 
now is) in the bands of the Kitisb. Early in 1918 Lord Corson, 
in a memorable statement, part of which still governs the ritna-. 
«tion, said that British ])olicy with respect to Persia tras that ** We 
(the British) desire Persia to remain neutral during the war, and 
to retain its complete independcnco after the war.’* What Great 
Britain wished was that Persia should set her house in order, 
and be mistroHS within her house; hut she required jU> be helped, 
and Great Britain offered to give the necessary assistance. Wlsile 
the Persian Delegation, aftc^rwards said to he unofficial, was in 
Paris presenting its flHinlK>yant statement of claims along with 
the map, negotiations were in j>n»gresR in Tehran between the 
Rhah*R Government, presided over by Vossug^ed-Dowleh, Prime 
Minister and Minister <»f the 1uleri<ir, and the British Minister, 
Rir Perry Cox. The ro'^ult, attnined after inonth*^ of discuhsion, 
is the new Anglo-TVrsian Agreement. 

There are really two Agretmieiits, one ]K)litical and one finan¬ 
cial, but the latter is so dependent on the former, so much a part 
of it, that they can he regarded as one. It begins with a reitera¬ 
tion, in the most categorical manner, of the undertakings re- 
Iieatedly given hy the British Oovemmeiit in the {Mist to respect 
absolutely the independence and territorial integrity of Persia. It 
is not too much to say tliat lH*hind this statement stands the 
w*holo British public. The Hceond clause jirovides for the supply 
by the British Government of ex|iert ailvisers for the several 
departments of the Persian Adminiftration, and the third for 
the supply of officers, munitions, and equipment for a uniform 
force, to be created by the PerMan Government, for the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of order in the country and on its fron¬ 
tiers, while the fourth provides a loan--i**2,(KX).(KK), according to 
the second Agreement—from Great Britain for the purpose of 
financing the reforms indiraftMl in the two foregoing clausoa. 
There is no use ifi saying that the \est bulk of the British people 
know much about Persia to-<lay—th<»y {irobnhly know more about 
ancient Persia, the Persia of the Bihle, than of the Persia of the 
KajArs. But they do understand, to a great extent, about India 
in its relation to Persiii, and they eannot but see that it is in the 
interest of both cvnintries, as well as of the British Empire gener¬ 
ally, that Persia should be rid of anarchy and become prosperous 
again. And their common sense, a quality never needed mere 
than in this age which has neeix the formation of the Tjeague of 
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•Nations* teaches them that it is well to have a genuinely friendly 
nation on the western frontier df India. Furtliermure* they have 
a sure belief, founded XA past success in such enterprises, that 
British administrators have the capacity for managing just such 
a business as Persia is and will for some time be. Therefore the 
British public approves of the Agreement. Even the New 
Stateeman admitted the other clay that **]f we {Hit aside isnejii- 
dire and view the matter dis|)assionatcly, it must be allowed tliat 
there is a case for this Agreement.” 

But the Agreeiiieut, in the fifth clause, takes tlie bufaness to a 
stage which suggests how it is to l)e developed, how' Persia is to 
be restored. The prescription, if it may be called that, is at once 
old and new ; the buikling of roads. Realising the urgent need 
which exists for iiuproving the c'oiiiiminications of Persia, the 
British Government, to extend trade and prevent famine, will 
oo-operate with the Persian Governiiieut in railway coiistniction 
and other forms of trans|)ort. Tlio trade mutes, whic*h are also 
the travel routes, and among the oldest in the world, will be 
modernised. At presemt Persia is an almo.st railwayless land: 
there is a small line, of very little iir«e, near Tt*hran, and an ex¬ 
tension of the Tiflis—Krivuii line from Jcilta, cm the north-western 
frontier, goes south to Tabriz, a distance of alx»iit eight} miles. 
The Julfa—Tabriz branch, which was o|Kmed in March, lUKi, con¬ 
nected North-Western Persia with Kuro]H; hy way oi Caucasia. 
Two railways approach Persia: the TniiiM'aspian, almtit a hun¬ 
dred miles above Mc^shed, in North-Ha^tern Persia, and the line 
from Quetta to Mirjawa, thnaigh Baluchistan, in South-Eastern 
Persia, which was completed recently, and enabled British troops 
to be moved up through Seistan and Khc»rasaii to Meshed and inbi 
Tiirkistan. Some iiiiprovement.4 lia\e been mad** fnun time to 
time on the great historic roads, and the Russians built some goMi 
roads in the norih, but much re4j[Uin»s to he done on practicalK 
all the roads to render them serviceable. Persia has an area of 
upwards of OOUJMM) s<piare miles, but a vast extent of it is slit'er 
desert, and the roads, whether **great oi* not, are comparatively 
few, all of them centring, it may be said, in Tehran. Tliis makes 
a natural starting [joint for the engineer, but just where the 
Persian railways will l>e built offers an interesting subject of Rfiecu- 
lation. Jf the British remain in ^febopotamia, they will most 
probably set about the construction of a trunk line eastward from 
Baghdad through Kbanikin to Tehran, which in its turn will con¬ 
nect with a similar line frniri India, through Quetta, and then 
the **Overland to India " will bring f'alciilta within aliout ten 
days' distance of Ijondoo. 

In the White Paper which gave the text of the Agreement 
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there also were pobfished two lettersi addressed to the Feraiaii 
Prime Minister by Sir Percy Cox, and sfr the same date as the 
Agreement. One promised British eo-operation in seciving revi¬ 
sion of the treaties actually in force between Great Britain and 
Persia, compensation for damage suffered by Persia at the hands 
of the other belligerents, and the rectification of the frontier of 
Persia where justifiable. The other stated that Great Britain 
would not claim from I’ersia for the maintenance of the British 
troops sent into Persia owing to Persia's inabihty to defend her 
neutrality, and on the other hand, that Persia would not claim 
from Great Britain an indemnity for doiuage done by the troops 
during tlieir isreseiice in Persian territory. It is to l>e prosomed 
from the fonner letter that the Anglo-lliiHhisin Convention, so far 
as it afTei'tH Great Britain and Persia, has not been abrogated. 
Yet it is perfect I \ clear that if e\ent8 be not regarded as having 
destroy ed that Cun vent ion, the n<*u Agreement does so in effect, 
for indirt^ctly it rules out liut-sia, the other party to the Conven¬ 
tion, sa\s nothing about spheres oi influence, and regards Perua 
as a unit, cu|)able of signing this Agretuiient without any refer¬ 
ence whatever of the mutter to Russia. In fact, Russia is treated 
ah negligible, but what if a day come when a re-crcatecl Russia, 
not nct'essarily luijKTialisttc, should reuieiuber what fdie once 
held in Persia iind«T the Contention, and desire to get it back 
again? Is this when' the P«*ace Conference and the League of 
Nations t'oine in? Meiiiiwhile, it would ]H'rhaps be well for 
(treat liritaiii to take such st4*ps as are {Kissihlo to annul the Con¬ 
tention. formally and definititcly. so far at least us she is con- 
cerneil, hut of courM* the real answer to Russia, if ami when 
articulate again ns a Great Power, tyll lie in the honest and 
sincere luaiiner in which (treat Britain is carrting or has carried 
out her |aiit under the Agrociiient. 

Sir i’erct Co.x, in hm first letter to the Persian Prime Minister, 
s|)oke of Bntish co-ofieration in stviiring a rectification of the 
Persian frontier “where it is agreed iijaui hy the ]iartiea to be 
justifiiibie." There should be no trouble with res|xx't to the 
frontier on the east, unless it Ik* with Afghanistan, wlmse new 
Aiiiecr is atill an miknowii quantity; though he was recently de¬ 
feated by General Barrett, and had to sue for ^leace, which w*bh 
granted at the cost to him of the annual subsidy, upwards of 
i;P2U,(XK), which the Indian Government had isdd in the past, he 
yet recovered liis^ indeiwndonce of Itritiah iK^Utical coutrol as 
regards Afghan foreign affairs, and this may give him a swelling 
M'liaeof hisow ii ini|Hirlance, (tn the north the Peraian frontier from 
Afghanistan to the Caspian marclies vrith that of Transcaq^ and 
BuHsian Turkistan. from which ooiinkiee, except at Krasnovodak, 
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it is well known thst theiEs is sn AiBb-^-e He^as Arsb^^wdminis* 
trstiw in Syria, withrA^unasetts as its centre, and this would 
hardly be the ease unlesa previously arranged between the Britidi 
Oovemment and the Hedjaz. In 1016 the British Government, 
however, entered into an arrangement with France by a seoret 
Agreement, usually luiowii as the Sykes-l^cot Treaty, Russia 
also being a iNurty to it. AlK>ut two years ago the Bolshevist 
Government publidied what purported to be tliis Treaty; under 
it France was to obtain Syria, besides Adana tCilicia), and 
Western Kurdistan— 2 )ortiuiis of Asia Minor claimed from the 
Conference for the New* Ariiieiim. Something turns on what 
was meant by the ex]>ressiun Syria. The Syrian ('ommittec in 
Pans placed before the C'unference a map of Syria which took in, 
not only Adana and what is generally regardeil as Syria, but 
^nearly the w'lioh* of l^aU*stitie; at least the claim to Adana cannot 
be made good. Now, there Udng in existence the conflicting 
liargains of the British Giivoriiinent with France and the Hedjaz. 
It is interesting to note the teiiiporuiy compnunise—it was and 
cf>u1d l»e nothing cIh* "which w'as made alter Palestine and Syria 
had itihi tlie iiiilitar} }K»^r«'^Klon of the liritihh. Siibjeid 

hj the British niihttiry authontn^N, who lelaitied only a general 
bUiHTVision of the conquered t* rritorit*^, the French established 
an udminihtrution at JVinit. Feisal and the lli'djiiz Arabs another 
at Baiiiascie*. Fnini*e duPnot like tlii«« airangetiieiit, and desired 
it to he teriiiinated s|ir‘«Mlily iii her fj\<>iir: she IwdieitM herK*lf 
to Ih> entitJeil to all S\riii 'Die matter has l»een i*onsidere«l 
without iiiiicli re-itU h\ the i oiifeience, aixl the AnieritMins have 
taken a hand in it h\ ha\ing had Cf 1 ll 1 llllhslollel^ in Siria who 
apfiear to |»roh«ainre agyiiist France an>i iiitiiiiate that the 
natives, a mc*(lle\ «>f tace** as <d lehgiotis, wikh t<f come tinder 
the Tniti^d States as maiidatoiy 

Now all this IS vt r> iinplea^vint, it luust he to France, 

wliose ititcrcHl m a .^ttlement of the Syrian qneMion twhich the 
writer would again urge is imt flu* *< 11111 * thing, though Home MH>m 
to think it is, as th«'*4|iiesciofi ^»t Aiiil>ia> liaii lK*en c|tiic*kenef1, by 
a not unnatural feeling of jealoimv, by the making of tlie Anglo- 
Persian AgreeiiJi*nt JCiiiiiient Fren«'li writ«»rs have suggested 
some doubt of tin* g«MKl faith of lintisb siilxirdinate officials in 
Syria, and have even gone to the length of stating that manifesta¬ 
tions of Syrian friendship for Fraiiee have be<*ii syKtetnaticaHy 
repreased. Newsfiaper agitation has lieen strong in Paris. The 
difficulty for Great liritain lies in its two contradictory bargains; 
it cannot completely make Imth good, and therefore it must do 
the beat it can in the eircuiiiKtaiK'es. The Alliea—Franoi* as well 
Y Great Britain—are under an obligatbin to Peiaal am! the 
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HeftjM Atalw, wMb iome other Aube, for their o(H>pentioii in 
the ftgbting against the Turks, e»iid tlii%g)bligatioa must be met 
.so far as may be* Veisal, it is said, will have nothing less than 
indqmdem tor the Araba-f-ii may be admd. For what Arabs? 
l*he Hedjaa is independent already, bat so is its rival N^jd. 
Keitber ol these States is in Syria. It certainly looks as if we 
bad ealended the question of Arabia unduly into Syria. Again, 
Qteat Britain does not want a mandate for Syria, while France 
does. A mandate, if it means anything in this case, means 
governing witli the consent of the governed for the bmefit of 
the governed. Is it impossible for France to get this consent, if 
Clreat Britain thows good will? Surely not. But first Great 
Britaiu and France aliould have a clear understanding between 
themselvos. 

Hubert Machray. 

/^orts{*rf'pi.—Since the foicgoittg article was written it lias been 
uiifuiunucd that Great Hntuiii and France have euuie to a pro¬ 
visional Military Agriviiiciit KeH|iectiiig ralestiue, Syria, and 
Filiiia, and that the Siiimme ('ouncil lias sanctioned this Agree¬ 
ment, the effect uf which will In* that French troo|M« will replace 
the iiritish iorces in Syria, north id Haita. except in llamascus, 
Hollis, Huin.i, and Alep|Kt. the British e\acuaiioii beginning <m 
Ninember 1st 'I'lie Hritisb v\ill also withdraw from Cilicia, but 
will leinuin in Fulestine. And nuthontative statements, which 
might WidI have been made months ago, have iu»w l»eon piiblisbefl 
regarding the AgnvnieiitH with I'niuce and with the Hedjaz. 
lU the latter (ire.u Hritaiii untierUNik to ivcugni/e the *'inde> 
}iendeiit'e of the Arabs" ni the territory south ot latitude 37deg., 
with some exceptunis, but iiicludiiitf Ihmiascus and the thn*o 
other Syrian cities. By the former these cities, with the dis¬ 
tricts surrounding them, are lescrvi^l as "iiideiH'iidetit Arab** 
iseo (Colonel I,aw«»nce*s letlei, the Tmix, Sc^pteinlter llthl. 
With rcH]H*ct to the ilivision of tlu* country into French. British, 
and Arab Euncs, uinler the F’rench \grtvmem, detailed informa- 
tsiii ib, however, still riM|uired. And while it must be carefully 
noted Uiat Uie imivisiunal Agrt«<Mnent lH*tw«vn Gn*at Britain and 
Fraiiiw is military, not |w>litical. the arrangciueiit, it should be 
said, is a step in (be right direction. 
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ElONOMY ON TJIE FLEET. LOUD FlSlUfili’B 
DEMAND. 


Now that the war Xj* o\i*r, iit» we iieeil a Flt*et, aod, if no, wrhat 
bhould l>e itb character and itn hUeiigtb, both ai*tual and rela¬ 
te c*^ Thei-e an* queatiuiib which ha\e l>et*ik definitely rained 
unce the signing of the i'ciR'o Tieuty. On the one liaud, it baa 
been urge^' ihat the ox|H*iuhture ii|K)ik the Fleet should be 
radically leduced since the iieniiaci Fleet haa lieen sunk, the 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet has Ihvii bUirendeuHl, and the UubMaii 
Fleet no longer counts. What, it has been askiHl, do we need 
a Na\> fur in these new nicumatancCh? The enemies ot naval 
supremacy l>efoie tiu war whoo|)|H)st*d the Na\} KstmiaU*s jear 
by year ha\e iai<ted the old dies, uiuleterred by the war's 
ex|iericnces, and would |>nicticalh alKiiish the Nci\} * On the other 
hand, Adiuiial of Uie Fleet Loid 1 isliei has (leclai(><i in iu<»st 
emphatic teruis that "'half the Nti\> wants Hiapping and the 
other half will bi eipiaiU iim'Kss in a f<*w \carH l>ei*aiiK' of the 
internal cuiiihuntioii engine iiid ml"^ vhiie Adniiial Sii I'erev 
Siott has ••tateti that he leganK liie hiittleship as diKUiied and 
foiesees that at an earh dtte thi^ eoonti\ and its iiiteiests will 
lu.* defended h\ dUdaft I iiialK Adiniiul of tiu Fh^et l^ird 
Jellicoe is rejMjittd to lia\e deidaied, in an inteiview gneii to a 
journalist at Wellington, that, iinl(*«'« the jitHiple of the riiited 
Kingdom and th« Doiiiiiikuw are )ir<|Kiied t<» put then liandn m 
their ]KK*kcts irnintduteU it will he iin|M»ssihle to maintain 
bnti<vh sea ••iipieinai vitm to the cMsteiiee of the Empire. It 
evident tican ihi** hiief i«\iew that tlie war has l>e«]iieatht*fi 
to thi** count!arifl not to tin** loiintrt oiil\, hiii tr> e\er} nation 
under the ItntiHh flag, an duhairaswing |»rohleiii, <in the soliitmii 
of which d*|K*nfi the fiitiin* of the Itritisli |N-opic*< thioiigh- 
oiit the world. 

Evetv nation has it** {Kfifsls of inadnesK, asHuriiiiig larioiis 
foniis Hceonling to pidli-v|M»mng dministatices, and ours is no 
e\cf*|dioii. Kver\ war in whieh we have engaged has retK*ted on 
the piihlie rmnd, leading to htrange |K*rversionH of |K>licy winch 
have often iiidiared this (vninirv's Mx*urit\. After the cloae of 
the .Vajioieonic struggle, it was lorieltided that the Angel of Peace 
bad deiicerid«*<l on the earth and that never again would it be 
necoAKary for us hi fight for out exiHtence rndet a prcsaitre 

(1) n, A'ofiidi, Kspl atbp 1910 

(2) Irffttcr to ill* Tim€$, hrpt 2tifl, 1019 
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of taxation whicA our forefatbera ootuddered niinouB;, the 
atrength of the Aruiy was immediately cHb»down to 72,000 men; 
he expenditure upon the Fleet was gradually reduced from 
^*23,501,000 to 485,000. These reductions were carried out 
ruthlesRly aud releutlesbly, and in accordance with no settled 
plan. The idea was not ao much to provide lighting sm’vices on 
a model basis suited to the neu conditions whiclv the long con¬ 
test u ith hVance had produced,** hut to savp money at all costs, 
leaving the fiitun* hi take care* of itsidf. 

Helreiiclimeiit, tiiiacnmipanied hy reform, and inspired by no 
sane conception oi jiuiicy, pKnluccd a chaotic londition of weak¬ 
ness hy land and by hea The iinpre|iarcdiicsh of the Army 
U.IS glariiigl\ rcvculf*d diinng the ('riiiican War, alien tens of 
tlioiihaiiflh of iiicii jKiid uith their Inch tiie price of economy in 
prtveduig veaih 11ie Fleet lan,:(iihlu*<l lor want of efficient ships 
and well-tiallied iiitii. The Syrian tionhlc found it unread}' 
li»i the eiiKigeiie} Tlu fono in the Moditenanean was 
inailcHpiutt 1> manned Adiniial Sir Matinee IWikeley has left a 
teeoid ot tin ilaiigei which (onhoiited Hriti'^li iiiteic^hts at this 
fHTKHl 

III Ihlit lit ilinli ifi d I • eiiiiiian'hd thi Jhumitfrr in tin* 
Mmiio mi I II f till ihtf< 1*111 lurtuiDn nil that ‘•la'ioii mrt, m th** uuiuth 
I flu in' uHii it tint ui ini|;ht iiinrt «hiirtl> to comi* inln 

li !• iMtisj n u til till lull )i Slit \t lhi*^ inriml <nir (.hips wro oo 

|i • I tuiiiisiMin iitn. lil.tl tviii ii\ II \%«r« It I f I* tiupli II • nt«, arMin^ 

in ill ti 4 III t'l •> iihl i kilt -W Mill N 111(1 niaiiu'il in rnglnuii to riinfnii*4t 
tKt tint. Hid iiHi. ni 1>)> saiui tinit* t'kt'>itl hi *1ic coMteuard t«> 

M tnKth* 1 tin iiiMf dill' <u i •miii.i^i.e u. Tjn tiM runforcement of 

tin II, >1 latlei MMalli I, dul n t aii<%« till tin* lUitiith of 

JainiHii isu III nilih aft* i thi* MBPiiiig nit «;i\ii>) Hiid it anvnintiHl 
MM) nil II iiiih. 'Jhus n< mn Mt f >r a pdiiod id six innotlis <»Apectiiis 
MiiitinuAlki twitli dijp* till I iiiiiliPHiiti tf nhirh mn uductd liilon their 

ti,tAh)mhiiit>n1s( t Mit initi 4 I II Kit) lh Innihfltrt l)u hhi|M* 

nh h Kill NiHiinid, Aud m infttii>< •tpand (i> tvndcr them 

in » \ t r\ respi 1 1 1 fli n lit \ Id 1 nh «* 't h«»»i o at (i* ii» * that thi* Fi»*u.*b ni r»» 
iid'i annii «t i ur n nhin hiwI nui «ii'\ nait n,* i i i idi r« firnu tlicir 
(■ \ MtiiHpt to I us)ill fitiui to t«kt* laU in*A(:) « f it " 

|t\ the middle oi tlu ceiitutx tlii^ iMiintix hid a thnt haielv 
lip to St one I'owei Maridard In land heihy, alarmed at 

the naval Mtuatmii, sipiKiiiited a lieasiitv ('i)iiiimttet« to inquire 
into the loinpuiative M'ltes of thi Navit ol Kngland and Franiv, 
What mon' levealing eommeiitaiv on the htute td public opinion 
at this emild he piotlueed than that on this IuhIv no one 

reprt'hcnted eithei tlu* Atliiiinilty or the Navj But, neverthe- 
IcHH, tliib Ctiiiimittee <*n|himmI the naval patalvsis which had been 
gradiiiiHy developing. It admitted that iu ships of the line the 
British and hVeneli Fleets hud itstdv lor *)ervico exaetl} the same 

s 9 
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amnber cC Tasadit aod fiui*, m to frigatoi, wo ppoaeMoi Iwoiity* 
six to the Aeoch thi-^y-foor* Though thofo wore many muo 
laigo ships on the stooks in this cooniry than in Fnnoe» wo bad 
temponu^ aumndecoi. in responso^o the demand for aconomy* 
the sea supremacy which was the es s en tial oonditkm of oiir 
axistanee. 

It seemed as though the British people had lost their sea sense, 
and this insensibility led to the developmeiit of a weak defensive 
policy translated into terms of coast fortifications and coast 
defence batiietdii|M>, at length culminating in the reiiort of a 
Boyal CnministuoD which declared that the defence of the English 
Channel mvedved an expendituie on the Fleet which the country 
could not afford to bear. That report was the epitaph, written in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, on the Battle of 
Trafalgar, which had saved cniliMitiou in its opening years* 
Nelson's \ictor} had been h> complete and widesweeping, and 
its influence had prc»\ed bo lasting, that men of affairh had for¬ 
gotten the extent of thit* ruuiiti\'h depeinlenrc iifion hca |K>wer, 
while events m all partb of the wt^ilil had iiiiprehsed them with 
the iiJi|iortan<'e id military I'owta The suree^^Moii of warn, great 
or bmall, iii '*hKh thr Aini> liecanif* in\i*l\ed dining the earl> 
yeatb of the \ letoiian era seemed to bhort •aghtnl jsiliticiniiH, 
as well Sb to the tnaji>rit> ol Htihiurb, to pio\c the cane for an 
increase m the CHtuhliHhiiuiit. and, Mine the Fleet had 

a]» 2 nirentl\ had little influence un the cour««i* of e\cntK durtiig the 
China warv, th«* (iiiinan canifiaigii* and the Indian Mtititi\. thc> 
came to d* ht wheth«*r tin* Na\> wa^ attci all of luiuh \alue 
Thi«» orinfiiMi*!! of thought h-d ine\ital>I> to confuHoii of |M>hcy, 
finding cxpiCHsion in muddled attempts Ut lefonii the lintisli 
Army, n^kle^H i*\|h ndituit on the etettioii ol ndiciiloUH forU, and 
ignorant effoits to keep d<o*n the ex|»enditiire on the Fk*ct to a 
minimum For iriaii> detailes the \er} A.H.C of the defensive 
policy of a muntiiiie State was ignored It was forgotl<»ti that, 
without a Mipamie fleet. lajMhle of winning t*oumiaiid of the sea 
agaiiibt any pn>hahJe c'onilun.ttjon <d I'owers, any army which 
this country wcaild lie iui|iniKined and ixiwerless. 

It IS little sboit of a miracle tliai enlightenment and reform 
came in time to aven disaster There is a modmini of truth 
in the sugge*itirin by Grand Adiiural voii Tirpitr * that the move¬ 
ment ff>r tlie e\|NinHionof tbeUcrnian Fleet and the new standard 
of fighting efficiency winch was sot up pnived the salvation of 
British sea power. The awakening had Iwguii in IHfffl, the Naval 
Defence Act lieing placed cm the fttatiite Book in 16H9, but it 
was not until Ihe (forinaus began to create a first-clasH fleet that 
fi) ffsiursv gfeAmbw Till, me 
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ilia Britiah pao|^ mlly xagainad thair ianity. The GarmasB 
with their Army had fflchad the IJ^hias tnm Damnarh, 
ihmoiliatad AusirfaJSaiigary, and beaten Fteiea to the ground, 
rearing on the nrina of theaa wars a united .Oermany whidi 
dominated the Continent. What could a Gontisental Power 
which had acfaiered ao much by the urn of ita army want with 
a groat fleet? Did not the aireiigth of a fleet de|>end in the main 
upon the length of the coastline to he defended? The GermanB 
poBBemed only a ahort coast-line. What, therefore, could they 
want with a first-clasa fleet? At the moment when theae 
thoughts were agitating minds in this country, the writings of 
Mahan liogan to attract attention. Men asked themselvea 
whetlier, after all, a fleet was not something more than a mere 
defence forre, and was nor in fact the source of all the offensive, 
as well ns defenaive, |x)\ver of a maritime country, and ita 
ehw^utial siipfiort in the internatsmal council chamber. It had 
become the custom hi refer to the B^itl^h Fleet as “the first line 
of defence,** and seamen a ho objected to this limiting phrase 
had lM*en regnrdetl as monomaiiiact*; Napier, Tiyt»n. Tulomb, and 
others who, with voict* and jam, had endeavoured to jweach the 
truth. If the gre.nt niilitnrv Power of the (Vmtinent of Europe, 
which hud cAn.’ed out its dentin}' with an army, attached 9o iiuich 
ini|K>rfAnet* to ii fleet that it was \«f)hng to devote millions of 
marks niinuaUy to its ^trellgtllenillg. and run the risk of incurring 
Brit Kill antagonism, might it not l^e that there w*bs something 
more in sea power than the fsTliticians and soldiers of the earlier 
years oj the iiinetci*nth eentiirwhad iniagine<l? 

TIuih the sea instinct of the British people revived. The 
awakening came full lute. It was a race against time, but we won 
in rircMimstances which have Unm described.■ In the process, 
many of the accepted dogmas. n:n.il und military*, were denied by 
word and act; the ignorant ftdlies of the earlier years of the 
nineteimth wmturv wen* put aside, though not without 
demonstrations of op|Kwition on the jiart of consi'n’ative forces, 
and we emerged at List from the gmat onleal as the consummate 
sea Poww of the world, which was to save Europe and the nations 
of both hcmisphen*s from passing under the heel of Oemiany. 
How narrowly we escaped extinction as a Great l\»w'er passagea 
in Tionl dellKw^a hook, The Grand Fieri, and the 

revelations which have since he.*en made hy Admiral Eir Tteginald 
Bacon of the narmw margin hy which we held the Straits of 
Dover, have reminded us. If the Germans had imssessed not 
only shifNi, hut seamen of the first order, we might have had to 

(II w* Nssrly Lost tlui Bm|un»,** b> Archibald Hard, PoamioRciiT 

Rtvww, Avgiici, 1919. 
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pay the full penalty flowing from the Icmg }ieriod of blindnese 
which attacked not merely BritiBh politiciana, but the Brituih 
people as a whole; amt not merely the people of the British Isles, 
but the people of the Dominions oversea. In the main, we owe 
our deliverance to the pre-vision, the initiative, the courage, and 
the administrative ability of Lord 'Fisher. 

Victory has been achieved, and wo are now' confronted with 
a new situation, almost as embarrassing, if not as dangerous, as 
that which faced us twenty years ago. Then the sea instinct of 
the Britisli peo]>le was somnolent, and a great Navy was arising 
on the other side of the North Sea. We had had our naval 
XmnicR, but German ambitions found expression in a movement, 
continuou^^ persistent, and seemingly irresistible, which went 
forward year by year with increasing monientiiin. It w’as neces¬ 
sary to change oiir naval front w'ithont disturbing the inter¬ 
national situation : it was equally necessary to refonn our naval 
administration; it was essential that the gunnery offioiency of 
the Fleet should be raised. hundred and one projects had to 
be undertaken simultuiieonsly, and at the same finie a complete 
orientation of British poHcw had to ]>e efft'cted. The <*entHry-old 
differences with France and with Russia had to be posed as 
offering the only foundation u{)on wliich we could build a naval 
policy suited to the new circumstances which were rapidly coming 
into view. We became involved in military commitments, which, 
though not reduced to pai)er, yet existed. A complete reform of 
the British Army had to he undertaken. At the psychological 
moment a lawyer, **ei7ed with the secret of military |W)Wpr, and 
enjoying the support, like Tjord Fisher, of King Kdwrard VII., 
emerged from the crowd of party |K)1iticians. Tn Tiord Haldane 
the nation found \U military administrator. Tfe understood the 
German mentality, and, as his Arst task as .\riiiy reformer, he 
made it his husim»>s to study at first hand the niilitaty organisa¬ 
tion of Germany. He visited Berlin and learnt the secret of the 
scheme of German mobilisation. Then, fortified liy knowledge, 
Tjoni Haldane devoted himself to the task of Army reform. He 
set up a General Staff for the Kmpire; he gave the country a 
splendidly eqnippefl and higlily trained li^xfiedifionary Force; he 
converted the Volunteer regiments into a Second Tdne Field 
Army, as a defence for this country and a rescTVoir of strength 
of the Regular Army; ho estahlisheil the Gfliceis Training 
Corps; and he laid the foundations of inedi(*al and supply 
organisations which became the envy of the world. 

In these W'ays this country, iineonseious in large measure of 
the approaching crisis, was preftared, under the influence of a 
few men of genius—^men of destiny—to fake its part in the great 
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conflict which wbb to convulae the world, drench Europe in 
blood, and pave the seas with the bulls of men-of-war and 
merchantmen. It ib aometinies BU^sted by those^ who are 
cursed with short memories that we muddled through the war. 
On the contrary, no country within the limits of its carefully 
ordered jrnlicy, political, naval and military, prepared so success¬ 
fully to fulfil its mission. Did we suffer by contrast with Erance, 
or Italy, or Kussia? Were not Oermany, Austria-Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia, and Turkey defeated? After three years of waiting on 
events, was America more ready than wc were, caught in the 
first hurricane of Rur? The Allies won, and the victory is to be 
attributed, in the main, to the triiiinjdiant reorganisation of the 
ononiious resources of this country, which was carried out, amid 
many cross-currents, during the ten years which intervened 
before Oermany ha/.arded all the dearly-won fruits of her mili¬ 
tary siio(*esseB by challenging the world's greatest sea Power. 

The scene has shifted. The curtain has fallen on the first act 
of the great drama of the twentieth century. During the early 
yearn of this ci-ntury preimrnlions \^ere made for war, the nation 
n-mnining for fhe mo'-t part blind to the clouds arising on the 
horizon. Now, victory having been achieved at an enormous 
cost of blood and treasure, we have to lifud our wills to the pre¬ 
parations for peace At the judgment seat of history we can 
stand iinanhitmed in the light of all that we have suffered and 
all that we have done; and it rests with us, not forgetting the 
price* at which victory w’ns bought, to lay fhe foundations of a 
new era, reiiicnilx^riiig the lensons which the immediate past has 
taught. We must economise not only on armaments, but in 
every phase of fuihlic and private expenditure. The war has left 
118 with a heavy burden of debt, aitfl that debt is increasing day 
by day because we have not yet brought our expenditure within 
the limits of our revenue. 

History offers a eantionary tale which might w’ell he 
infH.'rihed on the wnll^ of the Admiraltv, the War Office, 
and the Air Ministry. At the end of lfl47, a letter from 
the ageil Duke of Wellington, who had become the apostle of 
a wTak defensive jiolicy, was ]>ublishod, in wdiieh be stated that, 
‘‘excepting iinmeiliately under the fire of Dover Castle, there 
is not a spot <iii the coast from the North Foreland to Selsey 
Bill on which infantry might not be thrown ashore at any time 
of tide, with any wind, and in any weather.” Those statenients 
by the great soldier of an earlier conflict entirely ignored the 
influence which would he exercised by an adequate fleet and 
were accepted by the country generally without appreciating that 
these islands could be defended against invasion not by ndlitary 
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pomr, 'wheUior expressed in terms of forts, regalsr troops or 
militia, bat by a mobilc^eet. Lord John Bussell was Cbanodlor 
of the Exchequer, and in the following Febmsry he inteoduoed 
a Budget raising the income tax Ikom 7d. to Is. in the pound 
in order to obtain money for further fortifications and for an 
increase in the militia. The proposed raid on their pockets 
aroused the taxpayers to a momentary realisation of the founda¬ 
tions of their s^ety, and within ten days the Budget was with¬ 
drawn, the income tax remaining at 7d. in the pound. The 
income tax now stands at 6 b. in the pound, wHh a miper tax 
rising to 4 b. 6d. It seems inevitable that these scales of direct 
taxation must be still further increased in the immediate future. 
It would be folly for those who are resiKinsible for our naval 
and military policy to ignore the influence which, in due course, 
these burdens will exert on public opinion. 

On the other hand, under the shadow of the conflict from 
which we have just emerged, we owe it to future generationK 
not to forget that there f> only one thing more eosUy than war, 
and that is a hasty and shortsighted poliey of economy on arma¬ 
ments, uith the inevitable rosiiH of panics and wasteful expendi¬ 
ture, even if the «eacri6ce of human life is avoiiled, as it has not 
been avoided in the imst. If ever this country uas in need of 
clear-thinking statenmnnKhip on the part of its jxiliticians, its 
sailors and its soldiers, IhiH is the moment. The temptations to 
a haphazard campaign in favour of wholesale reductions of public 
expenditure are greater than ever before, and consequently those 
who control affairs must be prepared to meet and defeat a demand 
for a reduction of armaments, and esT)e(*ially naval armaments, to 
a point which may spell disaster in future years. This is not the 
last of all wars, although wb are com|H»ned to place what reliance 
we can on the League of Nation<«. The very character of our 
victory has undermined the buttresses of jieace. The old Balance 
of Power has gone, and six republics have arisen, tlie influence 
of which on the issues of peace and war cannot be forecasted. 
These are new nations in all essential respects, and in the nature 
of things they will acquire new ambitions, political, territorial, 
and commercial. The very condition of bankruptcy to which 
Europe has been reiinced may encourage adventures in the hope 
of quick gains, for the bankrupt has always less to lose than the 
solvent person and feels that no gamble can \roraen his fortunes. 
The seeds of future wars appear fo have been sown in the very 
war which w^as to end all wars. We may hope to cscafie from 
the troubles which the future itons to hold in store, but it would 
bo an act of folly to asHume that even during the next twenty 
or thirty years we shall he involved in no controveriaes in whksh 
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it will be neoeoNvy to mipport our oouneili by uval aaid military 
fonse, and partionlarly by the Fleet, wbicA ie this coontry’s 
' dwet anchor in peace and its tbondeibAI in war. 

We have emerged from the late struggle with a fleet supreme 
as it was neyer snpreme before, and eiBcient as it was new 
efficient before. Between August, 1914, and the signing of the 
Armistioe, between £250,000,000 and £900,000,000 were ex¬ 
pended upon new shijMi of Tarious typea-4>attleships, battle- 
cruisers, momtars, light cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and 
hundreds of small craft. As Lord Fisher has explained, during 
the short period when he was First Sea Lord, in succession to 
Admiral the Marquess of Milford Haven, the Admiralty ordered 
no fewer than G12 ships, embodying his ideas. The war losses 
were heavy, but if our Fleet suiTered, other fleets in Europe 
suffered in greater proportion, and with the signing of tlie peace 
we inherited a Navy which overtops every formula of relative 
strength hitherto suggested by the most extravagant advocates 
of a supremo fleet. Tii the current issue of the Nawtl Unnual^ 
publish^ two or tbroo months ago, there appeared a table giving 
the effet'tivo fighting ships, built and building, of the remaining 
navies of the world, for the fleets of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and liussia no longer count. The following statement shows the 
standing of the five flints when the vessels now under constmo- 
tion or about to bo laid down have been conqdeted:— 


CUum 

(4rwit 

UriUin 

United 

Sutss 

Francs Italy 

Japan 

BattlMhips 

Modern . 

85* 

38 

17 

10 

0 

Bstile-cruiacni 

10 

6 

— 

— 

4 

Oldw batiloblupB 

6 

IS 

5 

4 

6 

CruUm:— 

First class . 

10 

• 

12 

15 

5 

12 

Light oniisers 

90 

18 

8 

6 

8 

Dmtroyers 

800 

820 

96 

SB 

r 

SubmarincB . 

? 

122 

? 

81 

t 

These crude statistics 

are defective 

in 80 

far as 

they fail to 


reveal the superiority of the Bntish units in contrast with the 
vessels included in the French and Italian Fleets. But they 
indidate that no conceivable combinalioii by sea could place the 
Britifdi Fleet in a situation of danger, even \^hen the vessels now 
under construction in France, Italy, the United States, and Japan 
have been completed. The supremacy of the British Fleet is 
assured to the limit of vision. 

* On the other hand, Tx^rd Fisher, who was responsible for the 
main characteristics of all existing British mon-of-war, has made 

(l) ThsM trt sU oC the DvwdiUNight type, axoept Um Itori Sekon and 
Agmumnon, 
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the rtartUng declaration tliat “half the Navy wants scrai^g and 
the other half will bo uselcbs in a ver>- few years bceanse of tlie 
internal conibustiQn euft-ne and oil.”' What dot's that statement 
suggest if it be not that fiord Fisher would have at least half the 
existing ships broken up immediately and the rest consigned to the 
ship-breakers’ yard in a few years, leaving this country without 
the sliadow of defence for its st'a interests, unless in the meantime 
it had set to work to build a new Navy at an enoinioos outlay? 
It is always a difficult question to decide when a ship of war is 
obsolete, because the standard on which judgment must be fomied 
vaiiee in aooordanoe with the character of the sUm poeeeased 
by other Powers, whether built or building. It u ineonbn- 
vertible that in technical efficiency, offensive and defensive, the 
British Fleet is far ahead of the navie^s of France and Italy, and 
the ships which are being I'onstnietcd by the United Btates and 
Japan closely resemble in I heir eharacteristics the most modern 
units of the British Fleet. 

It is never to our interests to fonv the pace in naval construi*- 
tion. It w*us the pectihar viitue of iho Dreadnought design for 
wliich Lord Fisher was re-|ionMtde, that it represented no 
advance in dis]»lacenient in coinjvuioiu witli vt^h^ds which were 
then building for .md Jiip.iii. hut it did represent an 

advance in fighting etlicieiicy The Ainetieiinh hail already (>re- 
l>ared a soiiiewhut similar di sign, and Signor Ciiniherti, the Chief 
Constructor td the Italian X.tvy, liacl piihhshed imrtieiilarH ol his 
conception of the all-big-gun nhip. 'i hi* Dteadnoiight was inevit¬ 
ably emerging when Ijonl Fibber h> a dramatic htmke gniiu*d for 
this country the advantage of being first iij adopting this remark¬ 
able conception of naval {Miwcr. But now tlje eirctiiiihtances are 
entirely different. We aritnot jirc|Kiriiig for war. hut pre|Ninng 
for peace, with the warning piti\ided hy pa«<t y<ars that our pre- 
parationb. necessarily morlcst to suit our empty |>oi*kets. uiunt 
l>e Mich as w*iJl enahie u.s to defend British interests against any 
probable eximbiiiatioii Have w'e to fear Frau(*e or Italy on the 
one hand, or Germany. Austria-Hungary and Bussia on the 
other? The character of the French and Italian Navies, which 
have stagnated during the war owing to the demands of the 
armies, is no secret, and Germany. Austria-Hungary and Russia 
no longer exist as sea Powers. In tliese circumstances, are we 
called ui>on to face tlic responsibility of constructing a new fleet 
in order that w*e may take advantage of *‘the interna) combustion 
engine and oil”? Is it to onr interest to scrap in a few years’ 
time even tlie most modern ships now under the British ensign, 

(1) Pnetfcally all tha axbiiog nhipa om oil, in owuvialion with iba waAor-iaba 
boilMT, and the i n t wn ol oumbiution angina fur marina purpoaaa la in ita infonaj* 
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incoqxirating Tjord FiRhor’f) owu idcuB, and embark ui)on a new 
era of navul cy>nBtruciion, Betting tbo gaco in newer ivj)eB and 
thuB inaugurating a frenb jteriod of navBl competition? 

ConditiouR are entirely different from those which eziBted in 
1004 when we were preparing to meet (lermany. The national 
exi>ondituFo then amounted to Icrr than £160,000,000, and the 
income tax btood at only 1 r. in the pound, while the National 
Debt of £762.029,000 was Htcadily deci-casing from year to year. 
Wo have now bought victory at a great price and bear on our 
shoulders burdens unknown and undreamt of by former genemr 
tions. In these drcumstances, the ink barely dry <» the 
Tieaty df Peace, is it the polii^ of wisdom that we sbemU j^ace 
on the scrap-heap all the great fleet which the war has left us 
and start rebuilding our naval power in accordance with new oon- 
co])tionR of )x>wcr? Ir it not rather the policy of wisdom to utilise 
to the best advantage the ino^t rei*ent1y buUt ships which we 
now ]>osse«*K, leaving other PouerH to bear the responsibility of 
initiating new foriiiH of costly naval coirntniction ? 

When lioiil h’i‘*her suggest s that half the Navy should he 
hcra|>p«*d, he is inendy dotting the i*R and emssing the t's of a 
]x>l]ev whu h was adopted sevoial months ago and is now in 
course of <>\cciitiou. TIu' c<juntry does not need all the ships 
A\hicli it jHisv.psv.es I’he noriiial combiiig-ont process was necew- 
sarilx iinesf**il under the presv.ure of war, with the result that 
when the struggle ended there were large iiiimbers of idiips of 
the older ty|H*s whitli in ordinary eircuinatancos would have dis- 
appearfsl. These vessels, tn the 7iunther of nearly ‘209, have been 
strui'k off the t'n«s'ti\e list since the \niiiRtire. first liecause they 
are no longer efii«*ient f«>r general servwe; stu'oiully. het'ause they 
are n'diiiKlant and, thirdly, beeause,filter iiiidrrgoing the strain 
of a long |vriod of eontiniious seiviee, they need repairs w'hieh 
their fighting \nlue does imt pistiix. As long ago as May last 
the Vlnyhieer gaxe a <lelail»*<i account ot tbo scrajiping policy 
which the \dniiralt\ had decided to carry t»iit :— 

“ Practifullv batllediiji c*1iiMt aiitsTior t<> ihr Dreadnought in repre- 

ill ih*' Iivt, the only exci*pti'»ns Wing the * semi-Dreadnoughta * 
Lord fifUtm and ■If/rtiiiewmin, nhieh an* to In* retained in service aa part 
Ilf the ri’serve flett. Df the eight aliipH of tlic King Edward claw two wero 
lost in the siir, the d/nVa, Domtnton. and flindunian are to bt* disposed of. 
and the retiiainiiig three an* now employed as depot shipR. When compleM 
in 1C05-00 thi'se vessolR Dum* eoiwMered ainioat the la^t word in bat^ahip 
design, and together lliey femuod tlie finest homogeneous squadron in the 
world. They were the lant shipn to be designed by tbe late Sir William White- * 


(1) The scheme nf armament uss mdically iinMiuud, too many types of guns-- 
la ID., 9.2 in, <u>d 6 in--being memntsd, mud tho forward ascondaiy g«n» 
oonld iitft bs fought in a seaway. 
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Another aotoworti^ d«t diimean oomplMj niOi tlM of the 
Anemerle, Dniioaii, end NMon^ Qrigiiiallj tbm warn idi of theie 
ooBipzisipg the Admixal oh.3, but the MtmUgu wae enreoliE^ in 1B06 
the C&mwdUi$ end NiwmQ wne mak in the irer.* Having an estm knot 
of epeed end tliiaa«r ennoor tim ooniempofery bettieihlpe» they have eome 
olaim to be vegeided as forerunnen of the batUe-eniiaer. NVirther down 
the list eve the diipe of the Queen, Formidable, Oanopue and llajeetio daeaei, 
all famous types in their day. Of the Majetiic it may be said that she aet 
the fashion in international batUoship design for ten yean. The Nsdovhtebls— 
ez-JRsesnps—sole sorvivor of the old Royal Sovereign class, is now mariced 
down far sale after a varied and useful career which began in 189S. She 
was the only re pr es e ntative of her class to take an active part in the wnr, 
being atteehed to the * scratch * squedzon which bcsnberded the Belgian 
ooest in 191A 

** Our enxtoured eruisem suffered heavily during the war, and the fighting 
value of tfaofrc that survive is small, but as they are useful ships for training 
and other peaoe duties, the majority of them are to be wetain^. The most 
modem cruiser on the sale list is the Duko of Edinburght completed in 1906. 
She was never a successful sliip, her freeboard being eo low that the 6-inch 
guns on the main dock could not be fought in heavy weather, and her gpovA 
^ 32.8 knots was quite inadequate. Her Thamiw-built aister ship, Black 
Prmce, was sunk at JuSand, pother with the Defence and the lY'arrior. 

. . . The older annoured cruisers, vis., the Brake and Oesey classes, ere 
to go, together with mnst of the prot4*eted cruisers, launched moie tlion 15 
years ago. In the ordinary course of events the majority of thene vessels 
would have been serapped before now, hut during the war they proved ex¬ 
tremely useful for patrol and eonvoy work. Now that the emergency is 
over we can afford to dispense with them, more especially as we are well 
provided w'ith modem light criiisenf, of wliich w« pusKesM about 70, with 
qieeds of 26 knots and over, besides several others under oonatruction. 

** In no category is the process of eliminatirjo to be more drastic than in 
that of destroyers. Over 100 of these vessels are to be withdrawn from the 
active list, and, generaU}' speaking, all bfiats above ten >ears of age arc to 
be disposed of. They range from the earlier * SO-knotters ' to the com- 
pamtividy modem Tribal class, built in 1006-1910. It goea withcait saying tliat, 
after the tremendous strain of four and oni*-half years of war service, most 
of our older dostroyers would niqnirp a thorrnigli nilt—including now boilers, 
and in some cases new machinery- -'if they weie to lie of any further use, 
but It is equally clear that they are not worth the heavy outlay their renova¬ 
tion would involve. Thanks to our wan>programmes we have an aliiindanee 
of modem destroyers, so that tlie bulk of our older material can be sacrificed 
without a qualm. It is further proposed to get rid of all the torped'i-lioats. 
with the exception of the 80-odd oiUAred turbine boats built as * eossial 
destroyers ' in 1906-1960. and 21 arc to bo sold immediately. Amfcig the 
aubmarines ear-markcid for the shiphreaker are most of those composing 
the B and C classes, which have ceased to he effective. It is interesting 
to note tbsi several of the B class were oonvcried into surface patrol craft 
during the war, their electric motors being removed.** 

No doubt this policy will have to bo carried aevera] ntages 
further, since the scale of our naval expenditure depends in large 
measure upon the number of ships maintained on the effective 
list, involving heavy charges for repairs, manning, and stores, 
besides occupying valuable berthing space in the naval ports. 

(1) These ships were Inadequately armoured for the battle line. 
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There must be * great clearance, fir greater evident^ than the 
Admiialiy origiiially oeutemplaM, befme the Tasl fleet of the 
WIT period has been rednoed to reasonable sise. Every 
ship maintained on the effective list after its period of real 
naefulnesB has expired means an unnecessary charge upon the 
Navy Votes. In face of the financial situation wfai^ now oon- 
fronts us, it would be criminal folly to keep either in commission 
or in a nucleus crow state ships of the older types which are 
unnecessary for the safety of our sea interests in the new con¬ 
ditions which have come into existence. But there is all the 
difference between eliminating these older vessels whiidi have 
fulfilled their mission, and contemplating scrapping "the other 
half" of the Navy on the assumption that the more modem 
vessels will be equally useless in a few years because of the 
internal combustion engine and oil. The value of these ships 
will depend on the character of the vessels in other navies, and 
so far os European waters are concerned there are neither built 
nor building any units of superior fighting efficiency. 

In this oonnec*tion it may l>6 added that there is evidently a 
widespread niificonception as to the influence which the war has 
had the progress of naval construction. In Europe, neither 
France nor Italy, the only two naval Pouers of first class which 
remain, has laid down a ungle battleship or fast cruiser during 
the past five >ears. But that haa not been the case either in 
Japan or the United States. At the beginning of the war Japan 
possessed three modem battleships and one building; she now 
has in commission seven vessels and two more under constraction. 

In June of last year a new programme was authorised making 
provision for eight additional battleships and eight battle-craisers, 
to be completed by 1933. This activity may be traced to the 
nnpreebdented programme of construction which was adopted 
by the United States Congress in 1016. There is no warrant for 
the statement which has been made in this country that naval 
oonstniction in the United States has been suspended since the 
signing of the Peace Treaty. All that has happened is that the 
new and sensational programme elaborated last year on the eve 
of the Peace Conference has been dropped. The programme of 
1916 has not only not been abandoned, but it is being carried 
steadily to completion. When peace was concluded dx battle- 
shipa, dx battle-cruisers, and five scout or light cruisers had not - 
even been begun. But during the post few months Ciongresa has 
reaffirmed its decidon to build those vessels, the largest and 
moat costly of their types whidi have hitherto been launched, 
wkUe ike British AdmMiy eantetted ike orders for the een^ 
etruetUm of most of ike ehipe ihen building, loftk Ike resuU Ikal 
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by the end of thu year there voUl not he a tingle war veeeel-- 
large or emdll —on the in this country. 

Some idea of the naval activity in American shipyards is con¬ 
veyed by the followitifx details of the ships building, the per- 
oentd^e of completion on July 1st last being indicated. It should 
be borne in mind that the largest battleship in the British Navy, 
the ^een Elizabeth, displaces only 27,500 tons, and our largest 
battle-cruiser 26,600 tons. 


TvM •j**! 


DiiplaoMnrat. 

Tom 


Onltfomia | 

Cdorado 

Jfarplffmf 

IFtuktnyton 

W9U Vimnia 

South liaiota 

Indiana 

Montana 

North Carolina 

Iowa 

MaaBachwetti ^ 


82,900 


32,eoo 


43,aorp 


Battls Gbuihibb.* 
Laxinyton 
Omuldhition 
Saratoga 
Banger 
ConMuUon 
(I'niiamod) , 


35,300 


SOOVT Cbuiserm. 


Mmosllanbous.^ 

Fuel Ship No. J6, ttntsoA 
Fuel Ship No. 17, Nfehr» 
Fuel Slup No. 18, Peron ... 
Gunboat No. 21, Aahet lUe 

Gunboat No. 22 . 

Hospital Ship Na 1 
Amn. Ship No. 1, Pvro ... 
Amn. Ship No. 2, Nitm ... 
R^. Ship No. 1, Mednia 


FSrooiitaae of 
ooiiipletion 
JnlyX lOia. 


New York Navy Yard ... 791 
(Mare lidaiul Navy Yard ... 66*6 
[New York Navy Yard ... 26*8 
NewiMirt News S.B. A D.D. Co. 49*7 
New York S.B. Co. ... 26*2 
Newport Newa S.Kft D.D.I^k 23.4 
'New York Navy Yard ... 0 

Now York Navy Yanl ... 0 

.Mare Islnud Navy Yanl ... 0 

Norfolk Navy Yanl ... 0 

Newiiort News S. li. D.D. Cu. 0 
^Bethlehem Shipbuilding Oorp. 0 


'Fore River S.B. Co. ... 0 

NewiHirt News S.B. A Co. O 
New YnrkH.B. Co. ... 0 

Nowfiurt NuwaS.n. A D.D. Co. 0 

Miila. Navy Yanl .0 

^Phila. Navy Yanl .0 

... T<idd D.D. A C'onat. Co. ... 28*2 

... Todd D.D. A Conat. .. 2<»*4 

... TtHld D.D. A (\inst. Co. ... 21*7 

... Beth. S.B. Co. (Fore River) 0 

... S.B. Co. (Fon* River) 0 

... Win. Cramp A Sons Co. ... 12 
... \Vm. Cramp A Soiih (*o. ... 12 
... Wm. Cramp A Hone Go. ... 2 

... Wm. Cramp A Stmn Co. ... 2 

... Wm. Cramp A Soiu (*o. ... 2 


... Buflton Navy Yard. fV7 

... Boston Navy Yanl. 26'2 

... Boston Navy Yard. *2 

... Charleattm Navy Yanl ... 88*1 

... Cliarlestcm Navy Yard . . 2*4 

... Pbila. Navy Yard.37*1 

... l*uget Sound Navy Yard ... 92 
... Pug^t Sound Navy Yard ... 52 
... Puget Sound Navy Yard ... 0 


(1) Battleshipa auihoriied end oontracted for. but not yet under setive 
oonetrnction. Congrem, however, has voted the necessaiy money. 

(2) The laying down of the six battle crniim has been delayed to enable the 
designs to be alteied. 

(3) Misosllaneous vessels authorised, but not under coiistrurtion or contiuct 

L submarine tender No. 3; 2 dsstroyer tenders Nos. 3 and 4; 1 tnnapori 
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All these sfaipii, as well as those imte ocmstniotion or aiithoriBed 
in JaiH&n to which reference has been nn^e, will nndoabtedlj be 
pressed to completion. They /epresent, however, no levoln- 
tionary changes in design, but are comparable to the best ships 
now in commission under the British ensigh. If sentence to the 
scrap-heap is to be passed u£K)n these British ships, it must also 
involve in ouiidomnation the American and Jajhnese battleships 
and other units, the keels of fsome of which have not yet been laid. 

It is in these varied circumstances in Europe and beyond that 
this country has to evolve a new naval policy. It must take into 
account the world-wide interests of the British peoples, and 
miisli recognise that British jKiwer and prestige must be sup- 
fiorted by an adequate show of force in every ocean and sea of 
the world, in the Baltic and the Mediterranean, as well as in the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. But, when due weight has been given 
to these considerations, it must be apparent that an adequate 
force can he niaintaiiied at a relatively modest exfieiiditure. Pos- 
RCHsing as \\i» do a groat accumulation of ships of the most modem 
typos, it will he unnecessary for heveral years to come to lay 
down a single keel: we can afford to let the Americans do the 
spending for a time. If there is ti> be a new phase of naval 
competition throughout the world, we can at least forbear to 
lead the w^ay. 

There is a measure of truth in Lord Fisher's condemnation of 
our newest 8hi|>R Judged by the standard of the fleet which we 
might huild in kn<»wlodge of nil the lessons of the W'ar and recent 
development^ in physical scifmee, there is not a ship afloat in 
any navy which d«ies not hear the marks of obsolescence, in the 
same way as the youngest of us is growing old. But the British 
taxpayer is forced hy every consideration to cut his naval coat 
according to his cloth. Until other Powers adopt new fashions, 
w'e can be w’cll content to rely ii|K>n the best of the fine ships 
which the Avar has left ns. 

What is lUH'ded at this juncture in oiir fortunes is n policy of 
reasonable reduction and far-sighted consolidation. The country 
is rightly determined iirKui a policy of national economy, and 
that policy must apply hi all the departments, not excluding the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the Air Ministry. But there is 
one fundamental difference between these three forces. An army, 
as experienc.e has shown, can be raised, equipped, and trained in 
about six months; an air force, to maintain supremacy in the 

No. 2. There m 166 deetn^ere, 65 adbiiuirinee, 9 mino-aweepen, IS aeo-goiag 
iagi, 96 harbour toga, 12 oil Unkoia, and 65 Ford * Saglea ** in varioiiB alagaa of 
oomidotion. About 81 deatroycra will probably be oompleied thia year aid tha 
rmaiiidar in 1920. Tharo am 12 daatmyaia and 10 aubma rin aa anthoriBad, but 
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air» not in one theetra of iP|fr but in ell tiieetvoe of wer, oen be 
ereetedj as experience leu also shown, with great rapidity. We 
need a small but highly organisid army, and a small but highly 
organised air force, each to' serm as the nudens round whidh 
an emergency a war land army in the one case, a war aerial navy 
in the other, cai^be ireated if the emergeni^ should arise. But 
sea power is a plant of slow growth; it takes upwards of three 
years in normal circumstanoes to design and build a battleship 
or cruiser, and a destroyer or submarine cannot be oompleted 
in less than about half that time. It takea far longer to train 
c^oers and men than to build the ships in which they must fight, 
as Germany learnt after twenty years of concentrated effort. 

The British Fleet has inherited the traditions of a thousand 
years, and we shall rue the day if by any hasty act of economy 
we break the q>irit of this great fighting force, which is not 
only this country's main defence, hut its princiiml instrument of 
offence. Our naval power constitutes the foundation upon which 
the whole Imperial structure rests. Napoleon was not wrong 
when in his day he declared that ‘*the only way to prevent the 
Continental Powers fnmi bridling yon is for England to proceed 
in her proper sphere as an insular Power, possessing the com- 
mand of the sea.*' . . . Many Changes have occurred in the past 
hundred years which render these words even more applicable 
to present British conditions. We live by our foreign trade; we 
cannot exist without a supFeme mercantile marine; we have 
responsibilities in eveiy quarter of the globe. In the new 
ciicnmstances which confront the British peoples, it should 
be possible, under wise and, far-sighted guidance, to fulfil our 
naval obligations at a cost not exceeding that which we bore 
twenty years ago. Translated into terms of money, that means 
that, making allowance for the increased pay of officers and men 
and the higher cost of fuel and stores, the Navy Votes can lie 
brought down to £40,000,000 or £.50,000,000, There need be 
no considerable Shipbuilding Vote for several years to 
oome. But any such scheme of reduction ought not to 
be carried ont without due regard to the interests of the 
officers and men, to whom the nation owes a debt of gratitude 
which can never be adequately rejiaid. Nor diould the policy 
of economy be pressed with unreasonable haste, lest in the pm* 
cess we imperil the vital interests of the peoples of a maritime 
empire, world-wide in extent, and absolutely dependent upon the 
sufficiency and efficsieney of its naval foroes. 


Ahchibau) Hobd. 



THE ENGLISH DfPBEBSlONIBTB. 


Bhoaib a eertain hoapitaUe Wert ct Enghw^ nof at joate er 
leas aoad emi e aaeoeiatkms dnriiig the eariy ’aiztiea there was 
expeoted a guert by wboee aide hie inttodvoer, a aon of the boaae, 
aaid that the Admirable Crichton himaelf mnrt pale. The viaitw 
oame from the other aide of St. Geoige’a Cbaoneli hafiag been 
kept a few days baok by atreae of weatha:. A tall yonng man of 
strong, perfectly proportioned figure, nith a head which a jdiren- 
okigirt, who happened to be of the party, {nonoonced the most 
perfectly balanced ever beheld on human shoulders. 

Thin paragon, during bin then inomnifiGte undergraduate course 
at Trinity College, Dublin, had swept the board of all its prises. 
On his first appearance be bad impressed examiners, profeason 
and tutors, as well as his fellow-students, by the extramdinaiy 
range and accuracy of his informatian. As a guest on the occasion 
now recalled, what struck us all were the vigour and vitality which 
be seemed to exhale. To hear of something accounted difficult 
to do was with him to do it. A tiny trout-stream rippled seaward 
past the house, so overhung by willows and brambles as to drty 
the sncconsful cast of a “ fly.” On the late afternoon ci his arrival 
before we sat down to dinner, the guest quietly went out with 
fishing-rod and fiy-liook, to return in less than an hour bearing 
a basket filled with the speckled inhabitants of the ” impossible ” 
rivulet. • 

Ruch, when T first saw him, in his nndergraddate days, was 
John Pentiand HahafTy, wliose death withdrew from popular 
culture its most variously representative, as well aa most 
indefatigable, promoter; for his learning was as real as hia 
enthusiasm. Of that T witnessed thus early in my acquaintance 
with him a proof worth mentioning now. At this time tiie 
riightert suspicion of native brogue blended itself with, if it was 
not overcome by, the foreign accent so fireqnentiy noticeable in 
thnae who have been bom abroad uid whoee eata have been 
attuned to French conversational sounds even earlier than to 
thoee of their mother tongue. Mahaffy knew literally every indi, 
not only of the Vevay region, his birth{daoe, but of all Bwiteeriand, 
together with its history and tnditioos. in which, aa a 
TibiV i , he bad been trained. He could Hlnsbate them ftom the 
modem leading that had kept pace with his dasrioal, and point 
Amw by nw familia r quotations from the whole range of litenitan. 
He did all this pleasanfly, and even modertly, enough, as eerily 
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and naturally as if he had b55n talking about the weather. The 
cyclopoKlic diRplay bacaeih a challenge to one of our company, of 
whom it might have been said that knowledge was his forte and 
omniscience his foible. This gentleman was observed to be taking 
mental notes, from time to time attempting a surr^titions record 
of some name or date. He could not believe, as it afterwards 
turned out, that so much variety and volubility could possibly be 
combined with accuracy. Too cautious to venture on a casual 
contradiction he missed none of Mahaffy's startling generalisa¬ 
tions and ancient parallels to modern experience. 

Surely in this miscellaneous lore he would detect some fallacy 
vitiating the argument, run off so glibly, some figure or fact 
differing from that given in the reference work he sc'cretly con¬ 
sulted ; he constantly awaited such a discovery to bring back the 
conversation to the necessary point. Those of us who wore in the 
secret were constantly wondering whetlier Mahaffy would be 
demolished by the circumstantial ex])osure in cold blood of the 
views and statements to which lie had coniiiiitted hiiiiself across 
the walnuts and wiue. Nothing of the sort happened. If the 
then scholar of did Trinity hail been hoUling fortli for effect 
it wgB certain ho had not hte]>ped outside the limits of his own 
honestly acquired, easily flowing, exact knowledge, for in 
Mahaff>’s >oiiti) short cuts to miseellaneouB learning and cosmo¬ 
politan culture were comparatively few. Many of them had still 
t3 be discovered, not a few by Mahaffy himself. 

Periodical literature, even of the graver monthly or three- 
monthly kind, had not yet taken all learning for its Tirovine.e; 
Mr. Andrew Jjang had not instructed his generation in totems, the 
Hoineridsp. in (Ireek ]K>ttefy or aboriginal hieroglyphics. There 
might seem, as one looks hack upon it all, to have Immmi just then 
the same opening for a new dcjiartiire in tlKsight and hcliolar- 
sbip as had been discoveied by a writer and thinker with whom 
Mahaffy had little in common some twenty years earlier. In 1844 
Benjamin Jowett paid his memorable visit to (Sermany; he 
brought back with him the materials for that history of Greek 
philosophy which was to leave its mark upon the Gxfoni 
Schools. So Mahaffy, before be was thirty, condensed into his 
discourses on primitive civilisation such a wealth of |ioliti(Uil, 
social, national and (M^rsonal detail, then so entirely unknown or 
universally forgotten, that they seemed like the opening of a new 
Pierian spring. Popular audiences demonstratively admired, 
academic hearers could not bnt admit the conspicuous skill with 
which cohesion and unity were given the whole amalgam by its 
setting in a Greek frame. 

As regards age only a twelvemonth separated J. P. Mahaffy from 
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J. A. Hymonds. Helping forward Hie name movement, the two 
worked and wrote independently of, tihugh not in a npirit of 
rivalry to, each other; while the moRt versatile and varied of 
nineteenth century Irish Rcholars, beginning with the Iliad and 
ending with Menander, produced a text-book that prepared the 
popular taste for Rymonds* studies in the Greek poets. On that 
taste he consistently exercised a wholesome and elevating effect. 
Ihiriiig the earlier ’seventies the general reader, steadilytidvaricing 
with'a re-created interest in the thought and letters of ancient 
Athens, liad no turn for deep inquiry into their mysteries. There 
were few isms or ologies that Mahaffy might not have easily 
picked up, had he chosen, and written concerning them as attrac¬ 
tively, as Dean Swift was told by one of his lady admirers, he 
could if he wished write about a broomstick. 

So it was throughout. His tact and cleverness never failed to 
eo-openito with his industry, and in everything he undertook 
ensured that he would turn to the best account the iniellectiial 
fortune he had found for himself. 

Hero Mahaffy mahaged his resources more wisely and to better 
piir|K>w* than was done by one among the most distinguished of 
his cimtemporaries, the centenary of whos(> birth was the 
subject of interesting and picturcs(]ue celebrations. Rather more 
than a quarter of a century has passed since, at tin* age of seventy- 
four, tJ. A. Provide was up|iointeil by Tjord Salisbury E. A. 
Freeiiian's Kiicce.ssor in the Oxford chair of modern history; his 
initial disc*ourse might, it w'as anticipated by those who imper¬ 
fectly uiidershxMl the man, contain some mon' or less personal 
criticisms on his ])redeoessor. The new lecturer, of course, 
avoided anything of the kind. At Cambridge, in a similar 
position, his friend and ctmnection, (’harles Kingsley, a 
generation earlier, had showed le^s diseretion. On mounting the 
Canibridge rostriiin in iHtjO the author of Wesitrart! IIo! might 
have j«rofited by the ]K*rfect courtesv and taste which four years 
liefore Proude had shown at thf' Royal Institution when dealing 
uith other lalioiirers in his own fiehl. Instead, Kingsley made a 
violent onslaught on that schex)] of historic interpretation, Buckle, 
Oomie, Darwin, Mill, whose dexirinos ho hhintly confessed he 
had not thought it worth while thoroughly to master. His oon- 
temptuons disbelief in the siHrallcd Inexorable Sequences of 
Nature ** got him into trouble with the law of gravitation itself :— 
** If T chose catch a stone, T can hold it in my hands, and it will 
not fall till T let it **; for a parallel to this, as one of Kingsley’s 
hearers said at the time, one must surely go back to Dr. Johnsem’s 
proof of the reality of matter^ when supping with Boswell at 
“The Mitre.” The Australian novels of Charles Kingidey’s 



jomiger brother, Henry, on with man ntidj of Tigonmo 
illnBfemtian the ootonielf^adition eetaUiabed in Viotoriin fiction 
by The Cooftone, The HiUyaie, and The Burtme, oieated 
or denned the interest in our oveneas empire to muefa 
the same extent as Midehipmaii Eaty had made boya feel aa 
they read it that there waa no life 'worth living but the aailor’a, 
or aa had persuaded youths nurtured on a diet of Charles Lever 
that the profession of diplomacy or aims could alone tempt a lad 
of spirit or parts. Before this, Charles Kingsley had enabled 
reajim by the thousand to realise, as they had never done before, 
nor but for him would ever have done at all, the stirring move¬ 
ments of Elizabethan England and the adventurous vicissitudes 
that were the heritage of the Hpanish main. These are the 
writings that will make the rector of Eversley a living force long 
after his polemical experiments in philosophy and favith have 
dropped out of his biograpliical record. 

He had done with history professing in 1669 and began to clothe 
in strong, clear English thoughts that thus presented became com¬ 
mentaries on the higher aims and interests of his time. During 
the early "fifties'* he had worked with F. D. Maurice in the 
Christian Socialist movement; his dwourses al)out "ix>pu]ar 
politics" disposed his countrymen to hear him gladly on other 
subjects. The spirit of seriaus R|ieculatian filled the air. 
Kingsley’s picture in Hypatia of primitive Christianity warring 
against Greek thought seeriied to many a reflection of their 
own spiritual uureht. All this time his mind and pen were being 
more and more finely touched to fine issues. Midway between 
fifty and sixty years of age ho put the impression of his West 
Indies tour into a volume which seimied, by its matter and manner, 
the opening up of a reputation entirely new. Hitherto Kingriey 
had shown his power as a teacher of the unlettered masses. 
At Last (1870) had no sooner appeared than the most educated 
of his readers recognised in it an addition to the single volume 
masterpieces which had delighted an earlier and more fastidious 
generation in Eothen or The Crescent and the Croee, The same 
department of letters had been adorned by Laurence Oliphant. 
After that the growth of the scientific temper in writers and 
readers secured for it no single successes save those presently to 
be mentioned. 

Some time before I’rovost MahafTy’s death our national " Belles 
Lettres" became the poorer for Mr. G. W. B. BuaaeirB Ion. 
Philanthropy, popular religion and literature had no more intelli¬ 
gent, earnest and sympathetic student, as well as few mm 
capable performers. A friend of the masses, Mr. Bussell had 
drunk his original inspiration from the fountaiD of Maurice and 
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Eiiigii^. iDflqences still mm uid tattfnl were 

foond by him in Ibe faithB d hie jwilh||od uid the move efeimii- 
||]eting doctrine of his leter years. Withms own ears be bad beard 
Kingri^ recite to the little girl for whom they were composed 
the linos beginning good, sweet child I ”«Butler of Wantage 
and King of Lincoln supplied the motive power, toransfonning 
Bussdl from the mere cadet of a great Whig house into a fellow 
worker with the ritualists who, he held, had done so much towards 
making the Church of Kngland the church of the poor. Once,*' 
he thought, *' sever the unnatural alliance with the State, and the 
oommunion, that at the same time held Pusey, Jowett, Lord 
Halifax, Lonl Shaftesbury, Canon Christopher, Father .Stanton 
and Mr. Mackonochie, would become the greatest power for 
human righieousnesR and hajipiness that the world bad ever 
known.*' Zeal for the great canses they had at heart left Bnssdl 
and his follow-workers little,time or thought for purely literary 
effects. It was with thorn as it had been with Charles Kingsley 
during the first half of his life. Tho jien, seklom unskilfully ‘ 
handled, a sword with which to cut down the evil growths 
of tho timo, from Kdward Denison, who everflowed alike with 
penetrating force and grave humour of expression, to Arnold 
Toynlioe and thoso who have followed ainoc. Bussell was always 
the rofnrinor first, the litterateur afterwards, and that in the 
face of bomo doinebtic discouragement. He could scarcely hope 
to have Im*oii taken for a prophet in his own house, whose ducal 
head, after reading kinsman's criticism of the Whig tradition, 
thus addressed him : *' You must now be making such a pretty 
penny by your pen that you wrill sc.-arcely wish to draw on me for 
your election expenses.*’ 

Side by side with the literary nAsters of the Victorian age 
were writers who had steefied themselves in the terminology of 
tlie laboratory or workbhop; such were the disciples of George 
Kliot, who onnohetl her diction with phrases drawn from her 
scientifio studies, in much the same w*ay that the Athenian 
dramatists gratified the maritime taste of their audience by 
copiously using the similes of seamanship. Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce knew enough of natural philosophy, in all its branches, 
to hold his own against Huxley or I'yndall, and bis capitally 
written and widely read lay sermons on these matters were not 
without their effect'upon the thought and phraidng of periodical 
authondiip. 

The Victorian oontributionR to the little series of pocket classics 
oiwned with the greatest of its number, Kinglake’s Sothen in 1844. 
The same year also produced aiuither little masterpiece in the 
same vein. The Crescent and the Orate, by Kinglake's oldest and 
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closest friend, Eliot Warbvg[^, who stsrted soon efterwaids on 
a political mission to isthmus of Durian, but penshed among 
the passengers on board his ship The dmosovi. In 1848 came 
another product of our earlier impressionism, Fronde’s Nemerie 
of Faith, whose theological offence to the Oxford of his was 
aggravated by its inimitably terse and mocking irony. To the 
same order of writing and about the same time belonged, in virtue 
of its chastened humour and graphically suggestive touches, 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain, These men were none of them great 
scholars; they had each ap]>reciated the best old-school, altogether 
literary education of their time. Like Lady Duff-Gordon, after¬ 
wards, in Her Letters from the Cape, they had no thought of 
instructing but only of not boring the society they addressed. In 
Eothen Kmglake had described bis old headmaster, “the terrific 
Keate," as Napoleon in a widow’s cap quacking like an angry 
duck." Similarly the Kinglakian association peeps out in 
Worbnrton's Crescent and the Cross, where the houris are said to 
be a sort of " angels of doubtful character." So, too, one reads 
in the same pages, of "a Mussulman, D.l)., who thought the 
chance of female iiiiiiiortality chiclly rested on a certain tra¬ 
ditional dialogu<^ An aged widow had imix>riuned Mohammed 
for a good place in Panidise. ‘ Trouble me not,’ was the answer, 

’ Old women are impos«<ib1e there'; to whi<*h words, however, 
presently came the (hfiloinatic siqiplement, " Hecause all the old 
will then be made young again.' " 

The rector of Kversicy had not caught the tone of the writers 
now' recalled, hut he tj\(*(l, thought and worked long enough to 
recognise, as in his volume of West Indian travels he practically 
did, the effcctivcneHs of the iinprcsMonist method. That, too, was 
the case with probably the most fertile as well as famous family 
known in English letters. The i'algraves wen* contemporary 
with the Wordsworths; and it was a f^algrave who selected the 
description of Hadriairs villa in “Pictorial (Ireece’’ as a word- 
perfect prose H|)ecinicii. Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s 
polished simplicity was reproduced some fifty years ago, in some 
newspaper letters about Corsic/a and Sardinia by a clever young 
Irishman named Hartfonl who had come under the bishop’s 
influence. No Ixiok, however, fx*rj)etuating that older tradition 
atmared till A Wandering Scholar in the Levant (1896). 
iXat latest feat of English impressionism is not only an un¬ 
designed tribute to the vitality of the earlier masters of the cult, 
but is suffused with the earlier quietly patriotic spirit. Kinglake 
and Warburton personified in their tone and temper the nine¬ 
teenth century establishment of Greater Britain. Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth baa shown himself their heir, not only in skill of pen but • 
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ui the unpremeditated evidence of mnpathy with and legitimate 
pride in that imperial reaction wm^iQled the years between 
1880 and 1901. The later masters of *mneteenth-centnry prose 
with scarcely an exception have shown the influence of Flaubert's 
most powerful predecessor. Mr. Hogarth'is no exception to 
the rule, but, unlike some others, in thought or cadence he 
ii never the echo even of the greatest and most inspiring amcmg 
the French masters, whose English vogue began just half 
a century ago. The popularity of Quinet in this country, or at 
least the study of his masterpioce, The Geniiu of ReUgian, 
roughly speaking corresponded with, and probably helped for¬ 
ward, what a German philosopher, Baiimeister, seems to have 
been the first to call the aesthetic movement. Pre-Baphaelitisni 
and the subdued tints asKociaied with the Grosvenor Gallery 
selux)! in geneiul, and the Burne-Jones maidens in jiarticular, went 
together with much reading of Quinet, or at least talk about him. 
Gradually this suficrseded, or reinforced, by the artistic ppo- 
dueta of tTafian. The conibinatiun took Quinet for its prophet, 
with the result that by 1881 a‘sllietiei‘*m had become suflSciently 
oofU)iact aud consjiicuouH for builescjue in Gilbert and Bullivan's 
Patience. 

Meanwhile the aesthetic gos)H*l, according to W. H. Pater, was 
finding its expression in a series of literary effects as yet new to 
Englihli proM* The Wandering Scholar goes back upon none of 
these, nor owe^ anything to them. He writes as a scholar must 
and should write; but he is in the Ime of literary succession whidi 
o|Muied With the men already mentioned more than once, whidi 
was eoiitimied.hy liUiirence 01i]>haut in Piccadilly. To the 
same onler of “Belles Lettri's” belonged not only Kingsley’s At 
iMfti, but his far t(N) little known literary essays. After Oli- 
phant, there came no iuipressionist inoiiograpli with any assurance 
of vitality till Mr. \V. If. Mailock's Netr Jiepuhlic. The recep¬ 
tion given to The Wanderhuj Scholar may well justify the hope 
that other will |iroduce fresh contributions to English letters 
in the same purely literary vein. Nor ore signs wanting that for 
this we may not have long to wait. Newspaper letters from the 
various theatres of war and books reviewing the whole struggle 
exemplify for the most part a marked improvement in twentieth- 
century proH€‘ to tlie newspa|)er st^le which was with us with the 
beginning of the world-wide upheaval. 


T. 11. S. Escoit. 
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If posieritj does not l^now all about the Great War it will not be 
because of any lack of documentary evidence. The historian’s 
difficulty will bo not so much to find his material as to sift and 
weigh it. In the campaigns of the past many years usually 
elapsed before the chief actors, the generals and statesmen, began 
to issue ih» ir memoirs and commentaries. Romotimes they never 
issued then at all, leavmg the record to conscientious private secre¬ 
taries, and indubtnouB htudents of their dcsfiatches and correspun- 
dencc. Our modern leaders are less reticent. One after another 
the> are lushing into ]>iiut and telling the ^\orld the story of their 
achievements, aspirations and difficuitu*s Ludendorff, French, 
Jellicoe, Lord Fisher, Count Caeriun, Kussky have written iMxiks, 
and Hindenhurg and Bethmann-Hollweg are iindcrbtood to have 
\oiiimes in preparation. There are rumours that the ex-Kaiser 
may oblige. If he docs so, whate\er may be tlie character or the 
\eracit\ of his confessions he will at least have tlie satisfaction of 
producing ont of the biggest litcTary booms on rtx*ord. One hesi¬ 
tates to suggest the fabulous sum which an enterjinsing pubUshing 
firm would ofier for the exclusive copyright of the work, ot the 
amount which some ncws|M&|N>rs would bid for the serial nghts. 


All the volumes are interesting; but they have to be examined 
with caution. They are gigantic pamphlets, ex ptirie statements, 
contributions to the literature of controversy. The writers arc 
too close to the events, andrtoo mtimately concerned in them, to be 
impartial or judicial. They are more anxious—naturally—to vin¬ 
dicate their own policy, to explain away their own failures, or to 
clear up misunderstandings of their actions and proj(>ctH: some¬ 
times to put the responsibility for ill-sucoess or incomplete sucoesh 
on other shoulders. No one can blame them for'this, and it is 
useful to have the great man’s point of view defini^d in his own 
terms: but an apologia is not a history, particularly when the 
apologist is eager to firoye that he might have done more, or might 
^ve done better, but for the rumiiisDess or error of those srith 
whom he was associated. That suggestion is conveyed, with more 
or less directness, by tlie generals and admirals, and perhaps the 
readcT is more oortecious of it than the author in some cases 
intended him to be. I laid down fxird Jclliooe's ** The Grand 
Fleet ’* feeling that the writer meant us to undenitand that the 
magnificent annada he directed would have gained even greater 
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and 0 wifter trinmidis but for the Admindty adaomutira- 

iton and parliamentary politicians who his squadrons inade¬ 
quately equipped. I finished Lord French’s ” 1914 ” thoroughly 
impregnated with the view fliat a superb strategic conception, 
which might have led to brilliant and comparatively speedy vic¬ 
tory, was nullified by General Btaffs with divided aims, and Cabi¬ 
nets with clouded vision. I can see that Ludendorff is bent on 
diverting the blame for Germany’s collapse from the Gtarman Army 
to the German Governments and those who controlled their foreign 
and mtemal policy. As for Lord Fisher, he makes no secret <A the 
fact that he is engaged in demonstrating the perfect righteonsneas 
ot bis own ideas of naval organisation and construction, and in 
revealing the *' damned messes " made by the ” damned fools '* 
who did not properly handle the great instrument he had created. 
The last word on all these controversies cannot be said, while the 
smoke of battle has barely tolled from the horizon, and while there 
iH BO vaM a body of facts uhich has not yet been, and perhaps 
cannot yet he, dihclosed. But few of us can read these books 
Mithuiit emotion; for they bring ns back to the hopes, the fears, 
the 4>x])e(*tations, the suspense* of those dark and crowded days 
ifthich those >^ho lived through them are never likely to forget. 

It all tempts to that most futile and fa«%inating of parsuits. 
speculation on what might have been. If only some things had 
been done which wore not done, or some things which were done 
had been done differently t Lord Fisher, in his own restrained 
and refined language, tells us how cas> it would have been to 
have set the great battle-cruisers of the Mediterranean Fleet to 
** gobble up ” the Goeben and her coqgort, even as Sir lloveton 
Sturdeo atterwards gobbled up Von S^K^e's squadron. Perhaps it 
might not have been so easy; perhaps the ’’damned fools” and 
” congenital idiots ” who lot the German ships escape had more 
reason for their action or inaction than their breezy critic allows. 
We do not know; for this is one of the mysteries of the war that 
remains a mystery still. But if the Goeben had been headed off 
before she reached the Danlanellcs, or if slie had followed 
through the Straits and sunk within sight of the towers and 
minarets of Stamboul—how different would have been the entire 
history of the imst five years! Turkey would not have come intti 
' the war, nor would Bulgaria. There would have been no Meso¬ 
potamia campaign, no fighting in Palestine and Syria, no Salonica 
expedition, no over-running of Serbia, above all, no GhillipoH with 
its deplorable failure and its gigantic waste of men, money and 
material. All the life and treasure and energy expended on those 
distant fields could have been reserved for France and Flanders, 
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and given the Allies mjih^ Western Front in 1815 that prepon¬ 
derance of force whkT^ey did not acquire till three years later. 
Germany might have been compelled to sue for peace In 1916. 
There would have boon no Rusedan Revolution, no Bolshevism, no 
break-up of all Eastern Europe and South-Western Asia, no 
unrestneted submarine war, no intervention of the Ignited 
States, no economic collapho of civilisation ; some millions of lives 
wonld have been saved and some thousands of millions of pounds. 
Also Tjord Fisher {iresumahly would have remained at the Ad¬ 
miral^ , and might have beeg allowed to carry out his project of 
fighting a way into the Balfio with monitors and blister " shi|>s, 
and, under the protection of British naval guns, landing a mighty 
Russian army on the Pomeranian coast four days' march from 
Berlin. That is what Lord Fisher says he would have done, 
though Mr. Asquith and his colleagues in the War Cabinet did not 
tbink he could have sueceedt^d But in any east' the gol>b]ing-up 
of the Govhen would have averted teriifio losses and years of 
calamity. Tt might have been < , 


Reflections equally poignant (and cnpially vain) ore awakened 
hy some tif Tiord French’s pages T did not find much to linger 
o\er in the earlier chapters, large]v oeeupied with personal c<jn- 
troversy, on which a good dtml remains to be said. But Chap¬ 
ter XV., ** A Review of tfie Mlied Plans in the West al the clom* 
of the First Battle of Ypres,” is full of iminftil interest. In 
these pages the great stildier, who coniniarided the British Rx- 
I»e<litionarv Fon^e” in the first critical months of the War. reveals 
his plan of campaign and explains whv it was not carried out Tie 
gives the answer to questions which were torturing the minds of 
thousands of civilian onhwikcrs in Oreat Britain in those anxious 
weeks after the Battle of the Marne, when the fSerinans were 
settling down in their fortified trench line fnim Switzerland to the 
Nortli Sea. We paired on maps and ])lans, piiZzled over the 
meagre official despatches, read with increasing bewildennent the 
comments of the "military exfjerts" of the new^sfrapers, and 
waited and waited for that new devehipinent of Allied strategy 
which seemed so obvious and vet n^'ver came. Wo thought that 
the prime object of the British High ('ommand must b<‘ to prevent 
the Germans from hcdzing the Bcdgian coast by occupying it in 
force ourselves o]> to the Dutc-h frontier, and thereby establishing 
a position on the enemy’s right flank from which we might 
advance, and grnduallv com|)el him to fall back along his whole 
line. In these ofierations it appeared that our naval superiority 
might have been iiswl to the greatest advantage. Ostend and Zee- 
briigge lay open to us Daily we expectcf] to hear that an anny 
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had landed at the Belgian portH, ^ Britidi war- 

ahipH, and was moving forward towardu jagea, Ghent and Tlonlcra. 
When wo surveyed that immovable black scrawl on the map, 
which marked the Gorman front in France, we comforted ourselves 
by reflecting on the change that the movement on the Flanders 
flank would R)ieedily produce. We used io tell one another that 
Kitchener had something u)> his sleeve, and the something was 
this. 1 remember a distinguished man of letters saying to me as 
we were looking gloomily at the war ma]): “You will see; he 
will jump on their backs,” meaning the German backs, with the 
jump made from the only |K)Rsih1e taking-off place. 


But what force had rc for such manopnvres? The Old Army 
was locked fast, and half uwhI up, at Mons, Lo Catean, Ypres, the 
Marne, and in the great Retreat; the New Army was still drilling 
in howler hats; were the Territoiials and the Koserves sufiicient^ 
If not, wh<‘re could the Army of Flanders come from? Often I 
pondered over the question, and soinctiines wondered whether the 
French could not p<*rhn|)R spare us a hundred thousand men from 
their garrisons and dep6ts, who might he ]»laced on ^hipboard at 
Bordeaux or Havre, and carried round in our transports to the 
harbours of the dunes. Vnd that brings me to another recollec¬ 
tion, the n*c«)l1ection of tlie famous “Russinn** myth. Everyone 
renienihers the story of the Russian host that had been secretly 
carrusl to Brit«iin to reinforce the Western Mlies. The legend 
h]iread like wildfire, .ind nine [leople out of ten believed it. T 
know now why we found the pre|v>slerons tale so easy to accept. 
Tt responded to the ]iopnlar instinct, and to those* \ntrue hoja's and 
ex]XH*tntionR so widely cherished ll confirmed our intuition that 
something vas going to be done when’ we felt it ought to he done. 
True we had no large \isihle rescMVe iniinediatelv available for 
ber\’ioe abroad. That was win the “ Russi.ins" had come: it was 
with this quarter of n million of trained soldiers from the East and 
North that Kitchener was going to “ jump on their backs,** to 
plunge into Belgium, pusli through the hostile flank, and reach 
liehind the enemy or compel him to witlulmw. Tt was not hard 
to credit a rutnunr that seemed so natural and plausible. So we 
believed in our ** Russinns/* and spoke joyously of them, and 
awaited the great cotip. 


Presently we had to learn that the '* Russians ** were only an 
army of phantoms. The great coup w^as not made. The Germans 
were allowed to come down to the fltraits of Dover, and the Bel¬ 
gian coast was lost. We looked on with dismay at this, to ns 
civilians, inoomprehensiblo abandonment. But we could only 



oonclnde that it was jnutUblef that there were technioal and 
strategic reascma whicHf^ndered the suggested plan impossible of 
azeootioiit and we held our peace, poszled still but afraid to criti¬ 
cise. After all, we were only laymen, amateurs, and we should 
merely reveal our ignorance if we set up our crude judgments 
against the deliberate decisions of the responsible p^esobnal 
soldiers.. The men sit (j.fl.Q., above all, the Commander-in- 
Chief, could estimate the conditions and probabilitirs as we could 
not. If Rir Jolm French Had not adopted the project which looked 
so promising from the club armchair, that must be because there 
were obstncleo and difficulties we ^d iK)t tee; wo who knew so 
little, and surveyed the (campaign, then and for long after, through 
a glass darkly. It seemed a fine chance missed; but no doubt 
the generals were right. 


And now we tuni to Ijoid French's Chapter XV. and find that 
all the time, tliongh we kntsw it not, we were in agreement with 
the general who was loading the British armies in the field. It 
was precisely this plan of an occu|iation of the Bcdgian coast to 
which General French turned after the First Battle of Ypres. 
He did not think it visionary or fantastic; he considered it feasible, 
necessary, and fraught with the most important eonsecjiienees. 
“ The paramount thought in my mind," he writes, “ was that the 
British and Belgian fagr*o*«, co-eptrating trtfk the liriUnh Fleet, 
should constitute in themselves the loft flank of the Allied line in 
the West." Mr. Winston Churchill, then First Ixml of tho 
Admiralty, agreed with him. On November 22ud, 1914, Mr. 
('hiirchill wrote to the Commandor-in-C'hief in ho))eful and con¬ 
fident mood:— 

% 

'* If you push yc'ur loft flank aliens the sand-flune^ of the ahfirt* to O^tlend 
and Zeebniggp, we would you 100 or 2U0 heavy guns from the* sea in 
abwdutel> deva<ntating support. For four or flvf* miles imhure we,could make 
you perfi^tly eafe and auperlor. Here, at least, you have their flank, it >ou 
care to u^e it; and surely the eoatt atrip, hold and fed well with trrMi|M, would 
clear the whole lino about Diamude und bend it right back. . . . We eiaild 
hriog men in at Ostend and Zei bnigge to reinforce you In a bard anuth- 
eastward push. There is no limit to what could he done by the extreme 
left-handed push and swoop ahmg the Dutch frontier. ... In a few houra 1 
could have fifty 13-in. guns and aeventy fUn. fleing on the ehftny <a tight 
and rear." 

French’, weighty aignment. and W’inetoii Oburchiira en- 
thtudaBin, temimranly carried away the Aaquith Cabinet. They 
sent a strong defqntrh to tho French (iovomment, urging the |>m- 
poflod rediettibntiwn of force, on the frrait, and the traniifer of tho 
Itrifiah troops to the extreme left. Tiioy called sttentkHi to " tlio 
very atrang u|Hnk>ti held by hie Majeiity’a Government that 



British tiXMpt dioald be so placed iL ^He line as to adwioe along 
tiie cooat in imiiMdiateoo<>peratioD with 0 /Fleet/* Th^pointed 
oat that the Belgian coastal poritions if held by Oermany most be 
regarded as a menace to Oieat Britain. ** British pabhc opinion 
will demand that the menace diall be removed, for the forts on 
the coast of Belgium are being preparod as a base of operations by 
sea and air against Great Britain especially, and this may in timn 
hamper the safe transport of troops from England to France. . . . 
His Majesty's Government consider it most urgent and important 
that this step should be taken." 

Urgent and impmrtant it was, but the French Government would 
have none of it. They referred the proposal to (icneral Joffxe, who 
coldly and absolutely rejected it. The* French GenexaUssinio and 
his stolE cared very little aiiout the Belgian cuast, regarding opera¬ 
tions towards Ostend-Zeebrugge as "secondary ” movements which 
must not be allowed to interfere with tlie main objects." These 
w*ere, in the first place to iirei’eiit the Germans breaking through 
on the Somme or Aisne; and secondly, to accumulate a strategic 
reserve behind the French baitie-line with which in due course 
the offensive could be resumed, and the enemy pushed back across 
the fiuiitier. The menace to England iroin Belgium seemed, one 
infers, a remote and minor danger compared with the more immi¬ 
nent and deadly menace to Paris. That must be averted at all 
costs; for m the winter ut 1U15 the French teuiiier had not steeled 
and set as it did later, and the Cabinet and its military advisers 
evidently f(*ared that a German rusli uixm the capital might put 
a breaking strain upon the nerve of France. So the fine and 
promising strategic concei^ioii of the British CommaDder-in-Chiel 
was bluntly, and almost contemptuously, dismissed. 


The British Cabinet accc^pted the rehiiff, and turned elsewhere 
—^to the Dardanelles; and they infoniied French that the seizure of 
the Belgian coast-strip "would not l>e an ad<.y)uate return for the 
heavy losses likely to be incurred in ilie operation." The excuse 
was disingenuous and unconvincing; it would have been simpler 
and fairer to say that the enterprise inmld not be undertaken in 
the teeth of the determined opposition of the French General 
Staff. The English Ministers can hardly be blamed for declining 
to eater upon a qnaml witli the Allied Government at that critical 
stage of the campaign; nor, perhaps, can the French Ministers 
be censured for yielding to the n^presentationB of their own 
Qenoral4ii-Chief, who had msdu up his mind for an " engineer'a 
wact’* a ■tow war of pomtions, and was quite unable to rise to the 
bolder and more brilliant scheme of his Britiah colleague. Frenob's 
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|daa wttB abandoned. llU^fftbothar of the luigblrdiaw-beoiii. If 
it had been adopted oourae of eyenta might liava been 

diffeivut. There might liavo been no air-raide on Bntain» no aub- 
niuriueb leeuiug from Zeebrugge and Oeteiid to iney upon Britiah 
and neutral couiniercts no unrestricted “ frightlulneaa" at sea; 
the Geruiau retreat might ha^e begun, and the war ehded, within 
tlie first cightt^en months. The best vindication of Lord Inch's 
propuboi IS the tciribio rabhclieiidaele htruggie of 1017. We spent 
that red summer and autumn m an unsuccessful attempt to 
rei*apture the Belgian couht. \Vc failed, with apiNiliing loss, to 
uccomplikli the object we might have attained at comparatively 
Cilight cost, with the active and effective co-oiieration <»f the Navy, 
two yesTb earlier. *' Divided counsels," is Lord French's laconic 
comment, "lead to iialt-meabures and indecisive action. 8uch 
cuunhelb have alwa}b had, and ulwayb will have, the most deter¬ 
rent and diNidvaritageoub effin^t mi an} \igorouH probi'cutiou of a 
war, great or small.’* 


The liibtDry, alike id tiic war and <il the cuiifused jHist-war jierioci, 
illustrates that liagtnent of cleiiieiitarv iiioralibiiig. Where our 
commanderH un<l ^dl]llnlbtrati>l^ )>ad a clear vu*w and a free hand 
they did inagiuhteiiti}. London jb, I wiite, giving its w*elcf»nie 
to Alhnri}, the c<»iujijcior of I'alcstiiic and Syiia, the leader of the 
Last Crubadc No \ictoiicb in tlit wui -not even the great 
GcriJian triumph at TaDneul>c*rg, o\er which Ludeiidorfl justifi- 
abJ} exults—were letter planned or better deserved than those 
won agaln^t the Tuikx; and im uiiii} that t\er took the field under 
the flag ol Britain showed liiglier fighting qualities or was dinnitcd 
with more coii<^tiiiiijiate skill. I.«md Mlenb} will hold his place 
lieside the most brilliant of our leadeis in the field, beside flive, 
Wolfe and Marllxijougli, a holduT who could devise a great strate¬ 
gic ojieration, and had the tactical skill and talent for command m 
action to cany it into effect. The stiniciit of the (in*at War. in the 
future, will turn with relief from the task of unravelling the 
tangled threads of the WVstern campaigns, with their long, slow, 
involved siege-battli*s and inteniiinahle bonilmrdments, to those 
swift, Napoleonic inoveiucnts of the Bniish Army of Syria, and 
that final battle on the plain of Armageddon where the Turks 
were broken, (^liiioiinded, pulverised, and dcbtmyed. It was one 
of the must complete victories ever won; and tlic whole story of 
its pnqiaration and exwiition is an epic, worthy to bo told in 
immortal verso by another Tasso or Camoens. Poetical epics 
arc out of date; hut one may hope that some prose historian will 
do adeqiiale justice to tills splendid record of British goniu^ and 
valour. 
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4MooiEted with it is tbo woadxot*« tab of the Axab xinxig 
•igaiittt the Turks, the recoveiy of the B j Cities of Islam, the 
creation of the new Hedjas kingdom, and the march of the desert 
warriors upon Uauiasoub—led by a young Oxford don. That 
strange romance has not yet been set forth in detail, nor is it yet 
fully apiareciated bow much was done by a few British administra¬ 
tors and officers, who thought it advisable, for political and patrio¬ 
tic reasons, to keep their own share of the work in the background 
a bile the peace negotiatious were in progress. Egypt and the 
Sudan were the bases both for the Syrian aud Arabian operattons; 
and liow much we owe to a few capable Englishmen and Scots, 
wlio controlled the Mile lands and kept them hrm and safe behind 
tlie armies in tlie field, bow many difficulties they overcame, and 
uliat ctjuruge, judgment and resource they exhibited—these 
tilings ue sliali know when the full story of the splendid Middte 
Kustern ' hide>hhows*' cun be, and is, told 


U IS depre.ssing to turn fn»in those achioemeuts to the con¬ 
fusion and diMirder of Middle Eastern jiolitics which are their 
iinwelconit* s<*<iuel. While affaii'h wore in the hands of the soldiers 
and Iik'hI adiinuibtratorh tliev went fairly well. Now Syria, 
\m«i Minor, are iiil4> the nmelstroui of the (leace 

negotiutioHh, and all is uneertiiiiit\ aiul iiuieciMon. Allenby has 
(•line (»\H. not to reeeite eongratululioiis, hut to help a jiertiirbed 
t)iploiiiae\ to arri\e at detinitc* eonelusionh on the future of Syna 
and PfileMinc We have eoiint(*red the (iernian f^ntntj Ndch Ostm, 
and thrust the Tutk from the lands he has blighted for six cen- 
tiiru‘h, and that is much; it nunains to dis|V)st» of the eiunuciputed 
territories without Kttmg up new tpiarrels among their deliverers. 
We ourK‘l\(^ are more interested in Kgvpt than in FWatine or 
S>ria; and after the trampiilhty and gtnid order maintained in 
the Nile haain during tiie most cntieal phast's of the war. it is 
dihconeeiting t<» fmd Kg>pt seething with revolutionary ** uiirt^ht.** 
What nre the eaiiM^s and eonditions of this tery unsatisfactory 
situation? So little information has Iwen given iis that we cannot 
sjiuak with un> coniidcuco. For nnsclf 1 cannot profe**s to know 
anytliing beyond what has Ihs'ii dindosisl in official documents and 
iicwspujHT de8|)iitche.s, and that is little enough. If one may 
hazard a conjecture, it is that Egypt has Ihu'U suffering from alter- 
imto neglectf and intermittent over-attention, on the part of the 
niithoritiOH of Jkiwnmg Stnvt and Puris who, in the other 
preix*cu|HitionH of the War, forgot the new Sultanate, after 
they had disacvered it from I’urki*} and dwdared it a Hritisli 
Protectorate. . . 
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** We axe not loved in Tluiit was whal 1 aaid when I 

wrote a book about th^^kHintry aouie yeaxa befoire the War; and 
nothing 1 have heard iuoe digpoaea me to alter my opinion. A 
population predominantly Muaaulman would prefer not to be under 
Christian and Western tutelage. But 1 think that till reoently a 
majority of senaible and thinking Bgyptiana, though they might 
be. and probably were, JNationaliat in aentiment, reoQgniaed that 
they could not os yet run quite alone, and that on the whole the 
control and protection of Britain would be ill-exchanged for thoae 
of any other civilised Power. Therefore we were tolerated and 
respected: for, uuooogeuial as we might be in many waya, it was 
admitted that Cromer, and his disciples and Buccesaurs, had con¬ 
ferred financial stability and material prosperity on the Lower 
Nile valley. Meanwhile Kitchener and Sir Heginald Wingate had 
redeemed from barbarism the neighbouring Sudan territory, from 
Wadi Haifa ‘southwards, a territory £>eopled by {lowerful Arab 
tribes who had been the soul of the Mahdist movement; and they 
had brought order and settled government into the vast equatorial 
regions, and by a paternal and symjiathetic rule of the wild black 
}M>pulation of the Vpia^r Nile and Bahr-el-(lhazal regions they had 
m^c the vrhole amalgam of savagery and fanaticiam tranquil, 
contented, and sccuic. Through the V\ ur these Arabs and Africans 
woru faithtiil to Britain; a defiutation of their leading bheiklis and 
religious chiefs was n.*cently in London toafunire the King of tlieir 
loyalty. The eldest sou of the dead Mahdi was in the party, and 
he came to present to King Gt^orge his father's suord, tho Holy 
Sword of Victory. We gave them something in return; for Par¬ 
liament has sanctioned a loan of several millions, raised under an 
im|ienal guarantee, for the development of cotton cultivation and 
railway extension in the Sudan. ** Unrest *' does not disturb the 
adminisitrators of Khartoum. In Kgyjit itself, widely spread as the 
Nationalist tendency was—1 daresay evcrylKsly, from the Sultan 
to the fellah, had a certain sympathy with tlie idear—it remained 
too vague and amorphous to give op|iortunities to the Extremist 
and Separatist group, and so caused little trouble during the War. 


Then came the Armistice, and all the League-of-Nations talk, 
and the announcement that the emancipated peofiles were to have 
the fullest rights of self-determination. Tho Egyptian Home 
Hulers, led by Soad Zoghlul and his friends, became articalato 
and insistent. They ma<1e energetic claimR which were doubtless 
inconvenient, but were not, in the circumstancee, unnatural. 
** It,” th^ urged, ” all these half-baked, new-minted, artificially 
compounded communities are to govern themselves and control 
thrir own destinies, then why not almi we, an united, self-conschms. 
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peo|^» the haze of ooe of the oidi^civiliifttiiinA in the world? 
Ase we, theojjvith our treditionB andefehMtion, and after we hare 
had the ineaSnable advantage of forty yeara of Britiah tuition, 
politically inferior, not merely to Serho-Czoata and Syriana and 
Caucaaiana and Armenians, but even to th^ aemi-savages of the 
Arabian deserts? At any rate let us be allowed to go to England 
and lay our case before the Britiah Government; and let ua be 
allowed also to ld| it before the Peacemakers, the Great Council 
of the Powers iA^aria, which apparently is willing to listen to 
delegates from peoples and nationalities quite insignificant com¬ 
pared to ouraelvea.'* 

The demand, even under a Britiah Protectorate, does not aeem 
unreasonable, and it might well have been conceded. The Egyp¬ 
tian Extremista could have blown off their steam, and found their 
level, in diHCusaing their grievances with atatesmen and under- 
Hecretariea in the Western capitals, and would have returned 
chastpiied and sober. 1 should have thought that in the great 
orgy of debate no harm would have been done if the voice of 
Egyptian Nationalism had been able to get in a few aggressive 
whisiNsrs—tempered, as they would have been, by the more 
moderate claims of the Egyptian Prime Minister and his 
i^olleagties, who had also asked to be received and heard. 


However, Paris and Downing Street would not consent. An 
embargo was laid uftoii the proposed voyage of the Nationalist 
spokesmen, and they wen* told that they would not be allowed 
to come to Europe. It was decided to sit ufkin the safety-valve, 
always a risky proceeding unless tlie ivressure is irresistible and 
continuous, lu this case it was not. The safety-valve blew off, 
the country was convulsed by a fuffous and threatening agita¬ 
tion, iiiiirderous outrages m^curred, and there was something 
like an organised rebellion against the BritiBh oontrol. Our 
Ooveniincnt at home—1 find it difficult to believe that the 
respinHible men on the spot, who know Egypt and the Egyptian 
character, were fiarties to the transaction—^yielded to violence, 
released Head Zaghlul and his associates from internment at 
Malta, and actually permitted them to come to Puria, though with 
DO official recognition. Lawleaaness and intimidation have scored 
a distinot success, with the natural result that the Extremist 
Party is neither satisfied nor conciliated, but is opening its mouth 
wider, and repudiating anything short of complete autonomy, 
Conoessioiis, which would have been received with gratitude a few 
months ago, are now regarded with contempt. Ifo the re^u- 
tkmary movement goes on, and the new Prime Minuter. 
Mohammed Said, has been the objective of a bomb outrage. Our 
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Cabinet has at least, if som^-hat tardily, shown its sense of the 
^vity of the Egyptia^Miation by deputing its most statesman¬ 
like member to invest^te the question. Lord Milner w|y be 
traversing ground with which lie is aheady acquainted. It was 
in the Finance Ministry at Cairo that he first came into close 
contact with the problems of Empire; and it was his famous bookj 
England in Egypt,” which made his name familiar to the 
general public, and gave some bint of those great qualities of in¬ 
tellect and character which have found their fullest scope during 
the |>ast four years on the largest stage of all. Let us hoiie that he 
may succeed in drafting a plan of settlement for Egypt wliich will 
he consistent both uith llritish interests and with the reasonuhle 
aspirations of patriotic Egyptians. It will be no easy task. 


Another coal strike on the largest scale, perhaiw assisted by a 
strike of railway and transport \iorkers, is the pleasing i>rospect 
held out to us for the coming winter; since the Tiade I'liion (*on- 
gress iiHs decided, by a ” l»k»ck vote,” to ” coin|>el ” the Govern- 
uit'iit to nationalise the coal mines. Ihit a hloc‘k vote of the Con¬ 
gress IS not always iiiqilicitly obeyed by the rank and tile whom 
the deleg.iies aie supi>osi*d t<i represent. 1 did not notice in the 
s|ieeehes of the trade union [M)litieiaii*i any recognition of that 
approaching and inevitable decline of the Untish eout industry, 
^ fioin natural cuusi*s, discu*«siHl hv iJe\ons m the notable Ixxik to 
which 1 referred last iiifinth. Sir Charles l^irsoiis, m his alTe^t- 
ing i’re.sidentiul Addit^ss to the Hntish A.ssuciatioii, did touch ii]kiii 
the .subject, and n^mindtd his hearers that the Jlntish ciMil-lields 
are not inexhaustible, and at some, ]HThaps remote, era may 
worked out. The era is less distant than the great inventor, 
looking at the question froK. the seiciitiiic sii.e, assumes. It may 
oven he near at hand. Our collieries iua> not be exhausted, hut 
they will cease to he worth working, when coal can no longer he 
extracted Irorii theiii at a jmjfit. Seeing that Aiiiciican coal can 
already l>e i»ut down at C'ardiff chett|HT than Welsh e<»al, we arc 
obviously not far from that stage. With another year or two of 
Htrikes, ca’ canny, minimum w'uge**, and the seven-hours day, we 
shall he jierilously cIom^ to the |)eriod when it will he better busi- 
nesH to burn im[)orted coal than to buy the native product. In 
that event British coal-mining will hf* in a bad w*ay, and national¬ 
isation could not save it, unless nationalisation were combined 
with con.scri]>ted labour. This might hap|K*n. The nation, 
having taken over this huge asset, might insist that it should be 
developed and exploited upon piofitahlo terms. ” Wage-alavery ” 
and communal ownerahip arc complementary to one another, aa 
the KuHsian Bolshevik Government has discovered. 

Sidney Ijow. 
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A CITY AT NIGHT. 


( 1 ) 

O! crrx sleeiiing ’neath the moon. 

Your dreaming honeeii every aide 

Seem children's castles built at noon 
To last no longer than a tide : 

And all your daylight pomp of spires, 

The night engulfs for all their juide. 

<a) 

O! city sleeping 'iieath the stars. 

Through ever>' street strange winds do move ; 

And ever through yoiur closest bars 
Come free as air l)oth Death and Ix>ve; 

And with them all infinities 
For you to grasp, for you to prove. 

( 8 ) 

• 

O! sleeping city 'midst the vast 
Great mundleaa oLoan of black space : 

Your builded walls, how shall they last? 
What bid Time's fingers nut efface? 

Nay! all shall pass, save for thy part 
In man, who wast man's dwelling place. 


Abibitu £. IjIA)Yi> MarKSELL. 
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the exdiange value, i.c,, thj^urchaaing value of the pound in 
the exporting countri^ "In the Ignited Stales it has lately 
fallen as low as I7s., and if such an abnormal rate w'ere to con¬ 
tinue ini|K)rters would have to itay ds. in the £, or something 
like 15 per cent, more for llieir goods. Consider what such a 
loss would mean di a large volume of transactions. For the 
months of July and August our imports, less re-exports, were 
^274 500,000, and 15 }M*r cent, on d!*274,5(K),000 would amount 
to 4*41.175.<'HM\ and the total, aHsiiining for tlie sake of illnsira- 
tion that such a niinon«« rate were maintained, wcnild be close 
on a year. And this, renu^mbor, in addition 

to thi* ordinary c.ij, cluirges. No doubt a low cxcbaiigi' is equally 
unwelcome to the creditor ctiuntrioH. It put^ a check on their 
exports. Some American l>ankers think that the fall of the C 
threatens ruin to the greater part of their ex]K>rt trade. At any 
rate when our inerclianis rcalUc* that they mn> have to pay as 
much as :€1 -‘Is. TmI. for every iNiiind's worth of American com- 
mixlities they iin]M>rt, they will luituniily cut down their pur¬ 
chases tfi the lowe--t jMihsihle |»<ant 
These figures, looked at finiii the inoM fa\ourahle }Hiint of \iew , 
are alarming. It is clear tluii the exchange can oiil\ g«i up when 
we are ex|virting in quantities, and when the tmtornutie fulling m 
in.i])ort*«, if any. i*i Mip]>leiiienleil l>y a national renohe to ahstaiii 
altogether from foreign liiMiries, I’litil a few weeks ago extra\9i- 
gance. not to sa\ prodig.ilitv, wa<« i.iinparit Ikdh th** ctasse*« and 
the ma^es 8i*ein<Ni to think tltut a- xhno has lN*en a prolonged 
and temhie strain and we liave e-4‘aped thi* agony of defeat we 
ought to sing a fr(»in tla hou^ top^, let niirnidves go and 

“ hang tin* ex|ienM‘ ’* Tin*' it what the nation with few exixqs 
tions hat In^en thinking aiH> how it has lHH*n acting, ever since the 
Armistice wa.s signed. Noi nii it*- ennduid Ih* greatly wond«»red 
at when we see wiiat st»rt ot i xatuple the (io\etiiiiient hfiendiiig 
de|Kirtriients have m-I. Never in the world's history has then* 
Ijcen such a scanda^>n^ orgie of otlieiai extravagance. If the 
hun‘aiicrats who have lH*en allowed control lind shot sovervMgns hy 
the cartload down some fathomless pit, f»r mailc huge iKMifircs of 
Tn-iisiiry Notes, they i'ould not lia\e got rid of the tax|iayc*rs* 
money more qiiickl\ or lets, iis(.>fiiliv. Fantastic and foolhardy 
Bchernes of great cost have lieen mulislily defended and insisted 
in, notwithstanding exfif^rt criticism and {lopular rchiike; swollen, 
overlaid and lialf-enifiloyed clerical staffs have Imeii retained long 
after there w.is am use hir their services; stores have been given 
to contractors and then liougbt back from them with the nation's 
money; and there are lot^ of instances of Ctovcrnnient officials 
having sanctioned thi; payment of wages at three times the pee- 
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war rates to workmen who never dM^^ird of a fair day's work. 
Theso are a few of the ways in whichuS^ublic money has gone; 
and the Jjotus-land spirit has i>ecn further encouraged nnoe the 
war by indiscriminate oniployinent doles. It is no exaggeration 
til say that in some thousands of cases the Oovemment have, in 
ofTect, been bribing people not to work. 

The public long waited in vain for a Ministc^rial utterance that 
sboweil the Government to l)e in earnest in battling with this omi¬ 
nous cnriiivnl of national waste. Not until ver>' late in the day was 
aiithoritHtive utterance forthcoming. Even on tliat afternoon pre¬ 
ceding the adjournment of Parliament, when the Prime Minister 
reviewed tJie situation, he excused rather than c<*nsurod the depart¬ 
ments. There was nothing, it was suggestt^d, upon which the 
ef*onomist c-ould benefidally go ti> work except the War Office esti¬ 
mates, and as the strength of t)ie post-war army had not been yet 
decided, the«* were, so to s}H*ak, sacrosanct, and ik> profane 
fingers mx\<t he “uffensi to touch thorn. If it were suggested that 
other tlepartiiumts, for c‘xainple tliat of Miiniti<ms. might he open 
tn a little leliiike, we wore reiiinided by the Prune Minister, with 
a note of protest in his voice, of the enormous saving for which it 
w.is ie<-|)on>»ible. It is not a new theory that a little goiKl eoiintcr- 
balances a lot of evil. If we mistake not, some of the erring, 
pseudo-phiIanthro[Me tnistei‘s and eompany-directors who have 
now and again got themselves into financial trouble, have pointed, 
with tears of roinon•-frarice in their eves, to tlie chapt'I eorner- 
stoiu*'; which tlu'V ha\e laid with sihei lrowe]*» and the charity 
subscriptions w'henMii their nameN have magnificently figured. If 
n (lOviTiiment dc]>artment ha*< peradventure saveil the country 
some money, it lias done no iiion* flian its bare duty, and the dis¬ 
charge of an obvious liiity cannot lie pti^adisl as a set-off to a more 
obvious neglect. In the good old dn\s the gallant, hefrilled high¬ 
wayman roFihed the rich in quite the grand inaniuT, and salved his 
consi'ience hv giving tithe of liis h«H»ty to the inior; nevertheless if 
he ehaneed to get caught he was strung up just ns promjitly as if 
he had been the meanest and flintievt curmudgeon on the road. Tt 
is satisfactory, however, to note tliat at the end of August there 
was a big shaking up in Oovemment circles. The outcry of an 
indignant puldii* could no longer go unheeded, and the Prime 
Minister nddresm»d a letter in strong terms—somewhat tardily, no 
doubt— to his colleagues pointing out the urgent need for effecting 
all possible economies and telling them plainly that heads of 
departments must either retrench or resign. As a natural result 
there was eoiiHternntion at Whitehall and in other spi*ndthrift quar¬ 
ters. Notice's of dintnissal w’erc rained upon the redundant staffs. 
All thin daathbi*d repentance is good as far an it goes, but it does 
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nothing to pnF bade into l^j^odM of the taaepoyara the money 
ledcleady aqaendered iryjSSefenaible enterpriees each as thoee at 
Slough, Boraheater, Didoot, Bichlxvoogh, Bamboro* and Gtetna. 
Nor can W6 be confident that the panic of amendment is going to 
last. Fast eiperience has taught ua that it would take dynamite 
to move some of the^Tite Barnacles, and we have yet to see if 
there is any genuine determination to carry out the neoeasary 
reduetbnB. 

So long as the prodigal outpouring of money by the Oovemment 
and by individuals goes on and the founts of pi^uction are dried 
up, manufacturers are losing contracts, other conntries benefit, 
and the vital work of repairing the shrinkage of our own national 
wealth is not begun. If we were asked to name Uie most puissant 
twin-devils that could drive or lure the country over a financial 
precipice one could give no better answer than Extravagance and 
Slackening Industry. The one complements the mischievous 
work of the other. One makes a leak in the cistern, the other 
stops up the springs and prevents any water from flowing in. 
Slackening industry means (k*creased ont|nit just when there is 
an urgent need for increase<] output It is impossible, therefore, 
to regard the conditions in the industnal world without a feeling 
of dismay. In nearly every quarter the demands for higher wages 
and shorter honn are too frequently sujqiorted, and hoiiietiiik^s 
preceded, by strikes. These demands, in view of the cost of living, 
may be reaionahle; in many inhtan(*es they prolmbly are. At 
leart half of the strikes that have taken place during and since the 
vrar need never have taken place at all if tlie employers, whether 
joint-stock companies or Ministers of the Cmwn, had c«mceded ut 
first what they had to concede in the end. It is unfortunately 
one of the incurable {vropetisities of human nature that the nuin 
who has to pay wants to fmy as little as be can, and the man who 
has to receive wants to got the most he can. Although a large pro¬ 
portion of the advances that have been given—more or lesa reluc¬ 
tantly, it most be confessed—have been warranted by the increased 
cost of neoessaries, it is none the less a disconcerting circumstance, 
of which Labour does not take suIBcient note, that the renuniy 
applied in one direction has aggravated the disease in others. 
When the wages in a particular trailo are raised because food and 
clothiDg are dearer, tlijp products of that.trade ate automatically 
inadc dearer for the rest of the community. And so the wage- 
increases act and react, and the appetite grows by what it feeds 
on. It follows that the real remedy lies in a lowerii^j of the cost 
of living, not in increasing wages. 

A sp^y settlement of disputes and the removal of all poasable 
excuses for dispute are the paramount needs of the day. It will^ 
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provoke no diasent if we say theT^HiB^oeeeeDt strife between 
Capital and Labour is pamlyaiiig idHisIry and mining onr 
chanoes in the coming trade competition. With industriea held 
up here, there and everywhere, with the coal supply seriously 
r^uced, with recurring threats ol paralysing the country's trans¬ 
port, the outlook for increased exports is notTcharacterised by much 
in the way d promise. But even Labour is beginning to realise 
tlio dosporateness of the situation. No more significant warning 
has been issued than that of the Management Committee of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions in their last quarterly report. 
Here at last is plain speaking from the right quarter : 

** In view of the netional eitustion an4 the pohnibiUty of s grave ahortage, 
it ia imperative thah trade unioniata should face the facte. The outatanding 
nnea are that the war ia over; that competitive lewe es between naticme era 
now lorcefuUy opereting; that fcKxl and raw materials required for the aus- 
teneacB of the meu and wcmrion of liritain must be bought from ooimlriee 
over whom* meiehants ciur (iovernnieut haa nu control; and that these 
conimodittec must be paid for with guuda and not paper. November, 1010, 
to May, 1020. will he fateful munthn; iiolv<w banit> retumb and production 
meroaaeb they will Ite tragu muntha.'* 

Thib manifesto was immediately followt^d by a letter from Mr. 
J 1'. Brownlie, ('hainnaii of the ExiH*utive C'oimuittoo of the 
.Amalgamated Society of Engineers, to Mr. C*. W. Bowerman, 
St>c*retary of the Parliamentary CoiumithH? of the Trade Union 
('oiigress, pomfmg ou*^ that there is miic*h iniMipprclienbioD on the 
(piestion of production. and that rcH|)onsible Labour leaders must 
take action themselves to relieve tlie *' veiy grave " national situa¬ 
tion. A similar note was struck by the Chairman of the Glasgow 
Congress, when he said that Labour must eo-<iperate in the work 
of secunng a larger output. Even^Ir. Ro^rt Bmillie seems 
concerned and anxious to dissociate liimself from any suggestion 
timt the prodiietion of coal should be wilfully diminished. 

The Federation of Trade UiiiouiHtH c-ondeiuns political strikes, 
root and branch. ** Political strikes must either fail or end in 
revoliitHm." Tt will be somethiDg to the good if Labour— 
straightforward, conscientious, uou-combative Labour—is made 
alive to the fact that unless it takes care it will be devoured by the 
exiroiuiats who are striving, not to im|irove the conditions of the 
workers, but to get the reins of power into their own hands and 
shatter society in order to build it anew after some wild Utopian 
model of their own. The financial stress of England, it cannot be 
too often repealed, must mean, primarily and emphatically, the 
ruin of Labour, and the oontinuanoe of aerimonioos quamlling 
between the workers and those who employ them spells the ruin 
of England in capital letters. If we are to live at all it can only be 

^ VOL. cvi. N.e. »• 
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by means of our toreignjif^. ' Wo can do nothing without it. 
Kill it, by lack of intf^ltive, by an obstinate consorvatihm of 
method, or by Jndubtrial diKagru^ments which hinder )>ro<liiction, 
and you kill the nation. Without exiiort ti-ade we cannot jiay for 
nur imports; witliout our iraixirts of raw materials we cannot con¬ 
tinue to manufacture goods for export, and without our food im¬ 
ports millions of the population would have to starve. In vivid 
characters the handwriting on the wall tells us uith clear, pitiless 
candour that if ('apital and Ijalioiir do not coni|X)se their diflor- 
cDces, live togethiT in amicable co-o|MTation, and put their backs 
into the task befon^ them, the already appallingly ad verst* balance 
of trade will become more adverse, until our credit will be gone, 
our bills dishonoured and our commercial glory but the pale, 
sheeted giiost of a tradition. 

It will not be disputed, tlieii, that the first essentials are to rediu*** 
eviMindifurc on all unneces*xar\ ini|Mirt4, uiul energetically to stimu¬ 
late production Lir cxjxirt. What K)rt of a hand are the 
(fovernnicnt taking in the work? The secret of their ]»ro- 
{Hisals. such as they ai\*. wa*« long kept with st*iliiK»us eare 
Then* were fre(jiient reftTciices t<i a “locked box," in which 
was depositeil the treasure of |M)litieal wiAiioiii that was t«» put 
trade on its feet again. Any iinpiiriiig meiiiher of Parliament who 
sought tor guidance on our future trade jNihcy was so iiersistently 
referred to the iny^teties of thi* lfx*kcd box, that one lH*gan to 
think of Madame IIiiiiiIn rt and her invisible million**. At length, 
however, on a tneinorahh* ufteriKNin, the 1’riruc Minister iinloc*ked 
the box. and at great length de*«c*rihed tlu* content**. That then 
was a clear, dcfmue aii<l practical tiade fKilicy wrapfied up soiiie- 
when* in the swaddling clotlic«*of his rhi*torir, it would be profane 
to doubt. Ihit the pii/./h* was to diMUit.ingle it from the intneali* 
wrappings. Thit into a niit-shelt, the iritt'iitioiis of the (fovern- 
iiieiit are toasMst export trad** to Kuro|t«*aii countries to the extent 
of pro\id«*il the individual cast's of osMstance have 

had till* approval of lo(«ii hankers; to e*<tal>lish iiiaxiinuiii hours 
of work tbrmighout the c«>iintry ; to provide for all workers a living 
wage; to w*c to huiuaiiising *' industry hy carrying out to the 
fullest extent the priiuMples of the Whitley refxirt; and to recom¬ 
mend that workers shall he given a more real financial interest in 
the success of the works wherein they are eiiiploytHl. All tliese 
are excell**nt ideals, hut so far th4\v are vague. Who. for iimtaiiee, 
can decide what is u living* wage? Who can deviw* n system of 
prrjfit-sharing that shall he Ixith eipiitrihle and satisfactory? It is 
soiiif'thing, fierliaps. to know that the* (lovernrnent iiit«*iid to tackle 
these subjects, and the public are already aiixkniK to learn the* 
details of the various scheznea by which Tiabour ia to be placated, 
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Capital encoiiragod, and trade nia^ti^uiin. In the abnonce of 
Huch detuilK, however, we can only conpibtulatc the Premier on 
the confident hope with which from the Pisgah hcightH of optimism 
he sarveyod tlie IhumiFied Land. 

For the moment there is a widcT intereKt in, and a more vigorous 
controvers}* waged around, the question of ini|K>rtH. It all comes 
hack to the ancient dis|Nitc, Free Trade rerftun Protection. During 
the war imports were regulated by means of Ciovernnumt licenci^s, 
but since Hepteniber Ist this system has been abandoned and 
foreign goods, American, Ju|)anes(>, and Gennaii included, with 
the exception of those* already dutiable, can come into the country 
without any restriction. Provision is, however, proinihi^d to pre- 
\ent the dumping which iiiijjht otherwise* follow this re-oj}ening of 
the Free Trade door, and also pn>tcct the “key *’ industries. Xo 
one will lament Die demise* of the licensing system. It was made 
iwcHsary by war conditions, and its purf^osi*, although more or less 
protective, was cuiiningly dcii**ed so that it miglit he swallowed by 
Free Traders without their hH\iiig b) make wrj' faces. It may Im* 
that some of tlicin afterward** liad cause* to h<*lie\e tliat what they 
supfH)sofl was a scKithing dnnight w is re.ilh a liniment. With 
regaid to the |)olic\ to which a n rurn is now partially made, the 
treiiilding hand of indecision is a}>.iin in cMdence. The licence 
d(N*s not disapiK'ai alt-og* ihor. Mthoiiuh iinmiiially evicted, it 
stiH retains (h>ss<*hsioii of some of the rooiiH Like a fiantomime 
sprite it goes down oia* trap onl\ to |Hqi u[> through another. 
Ihiinping -defined as putting on oiii mnrki*t fori*ign manufactured 
g(x>dsa1 lower pncea than the\ arc sold at in the countries of their 
origin-IS to he pn*\en1cd, that i*>. the g(N)ds are pn*sunmblv to 
be kept out b\ means oi a tanfl Kqj' industries are to be pro- 
ttvted, and those that are classtM as * im-tuble (a cUisMticalion 
hy tlu* by that iiinv be stritched to include a wide range of indus- 
tiiesi, defended against foieigti iin|K>rts b\ means of licence feos» 
graduated uccoidiiig to the values afieeted. (\uild not the 
tlesired end ha\e lu*<*n attaiiu*d b\ the direct way of a 
tantf, instead of hy the ii)djn*ct ex^Hslient ot n licensing 
fee? \re the> not prncticall} Die same thing—ae like a» 
Tweedledum and Tweedledei* in Tcnniers familiar illustrationa? 
It ia the conflict of firinciples in the t'abinot that is ri*s[x>nidble 
for all thi« letting of ** I dare not” w’nit u|Km “ T would.” On 
the one hand you have an apparent rctimiajralw unwris with Free 
Trade a relenting moixl of n*newed ndations and "making it 
up” ; on the other you have reaer\atioiiri and licensing fees w*hich 
st*em to suggest that the Goveriiiiient w'hile in a hurry to In* on 
with the new love do not want to break with the old. The fees, 
which are capable of an indeflnitely wide application, will act in 
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moeh the eune way as valomn duty, and it is their avowed 
object, as it » that ofUo ad valorem duty, to protect our home 
industries by penalisiiig competitive imports. The motive may 
be good, but the method is a little uncandid. You may pour 
water frmn a gold-foiled bottle and call it cham|iagno, but it is 
water all the same This comment must not be taken as an advo¬ 
cacy of indiscriminate protei'tion; nor must it be taken as l>eing 
hostile to the principle of cheapening goods for the people. Some 
trades are for special reasons entitled to protection against an 
irruption of rival pioductionti, particularly productions from the 
late enemy countries. The real ]x>int at issue is whc*ther it is petter 
to have cheap markets of foreign iiti|)ortB or to keep out those' 
imports and give our own manufaictures a chance. Surely this is 
a matter that can be justly decided only by dealing with the 
different trades individually and legislating aocftrding to their 
special circumstances and necessities. The home metal “toy" trade, 
to take one instance, is hcvcrely liandica|>ped by its inability to 
bring its factories and machiiieiy' into action witlioiit soine months 
of delay; and it fairly contends that during this interval, and until 
it can compete on equal terms, rival German goods ouglit to in' 
kepi out by a prohibitory turilT. Every trade, in short, ought to be 
judged on its merits. It i.s probable that there art' many iii which 
the interests ol the consuming public art' of mon* iinjioi’taiice than 
those of the manufacturer and liih employees, and in Midi eases a 
tariff would do more hanii than good, (\iiiiiot the leaderK of tlu 
two parties get together and, di\esting tlieiiit(*l\Ch of prejudice 
and discarding their ancieni sluhlK>ieth.«i. roiistruct a sdit'^ine bani*d 
upon a careful examination of the |»nu*tical side of the subjis't. 
We have to remember tbn^ w are living in new conditions- that 
the old order has changed and the old firincipleh of guidance, how¬ 
ever useful in their day, liave changed with it. We want cheap 
markets, low prices, everything that will lower the cost of living; 
but we also want thriving induhtne'* and pr(e*|M*n>UK laUiur. Can¬ 
not the two aims be rt*conciled? 

On one point of prime ini|K>riance the (vovernuient |x>licy is 
explicit, althoogh it cannot lie said that its explwitness has served 
to make the confusion of the liabuur question leas confounded. 
There is not to lie a Government Itill to nationalisi' the coal mines, 
hot there is to be a Govcrniuent Bill for tlie Btatii purchase of 
mining royalties. Taken together these proposals please nobody. 
They are opposed by both owners and colliers; by the former 
because they regard the purchase of royalties gs the thin end of 
the wedge, and by the latter because it is not the whole wedge. 
For the principle of nationalisation there is something to be said, 
but all the argumenta in its favour are outweighed by the enor* 
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mouB financial risk involFed in iha esperiment and by the cer¬ 
tainty that Ghmnninent ownerehip'l^ld mean Government 
management, and Government managemSit would pr(d)ably mean 
national diaaater. There ia overwhelming warranty for thia belief 
in the loaa on the railwaya, the muddle of the telejdKxnea and the 
diaappointing reaulta of everything that ia under the dead hand of 
State* control. If the coal mince were under the permanent direc¬ 
tion of a Government department not only would induatry auffer 
blit the taxpayera would auffer aa well. The Government evi¬ 
dently rcaliaed that the rejection of nationaliaation would be gall 
and wormwood to the aection of the niinere repreaented on the 
rcM*ent Coal Coniiniaaion; therefore they threw the royalties aa a 
sop to (*rrbenia. Whether their hermaphrodite policy will break 
up the agitation of the advucatea by ahnwing them that even a 
a|)ongo has its limit of aqnee/ability n^maina to be seen. The 
|tn»eee(linga at the Tratle IJnion Congress do not aeem to favour 
such a belief. 

S])eukiiig generally, the Ministerial |>rograniine baa not been 
recened with eiithusiaHiu h\ the oountr}. After the Premier’s 
laetiire of lurid skiea and seisinie niinhUngs, the measures which 
lie puts forwanl to restore pros|)crity and tranquillity are very 
iiuieli in the nature of what *lohn Bright called a pill to cure an 
earthquake. The an is full of ]iorteiits, yet counsel is darkened 
anil tlie *'pull devil, |iul) baker" }N)liey which makes the dedbions 
of tht* ('(Uihtioii so*fiahby and iiivcTt(*hrnte is ini|K>tent to grasp 
realities and gn^atly date. Faith in the sane judgment of the 
Knglish denuKTHcy has lieen (airtially clouded over by the foolish 
developments oi ijalioiir iinn^st. There is a widespread feeling of 
tmea-siness, evt‘n of apprehension. But downheartediiess will not 
make tilings any better. There an*. Iks has already lH*en pointed 
out, signs that the public, and esiaHMally the working-<*Iassi*s. arc 
waking u|> to the dangers of the situation. Kveryihing really 
dejiends ufnin the (*ourage and iHunnion sense of the average 
working man. If lie shows hims>elf strong enough to combat and 
overtlirow the |x*mici(iuR teachings of the eomparativoly aniall 
anarehieal group, and to make Trade Cnionisin siibserv^e the true 
and iK*nnanent interests of Ijahoiir and the countiy, and the 
(fovernmont hai*k him up with a hold and comprehensive trade 
)N)liey, we shall emerge from these trials before the danger ia 
beyond control. 


E. J. Jbnnznob. 
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Si>ML or 1>\M vsi \ B 1)1 UlM. HIE E\RL\ DWb i>l* IHl 

Brih'^h (KclP\rlo^, 1919 

TiiROKiiioi 1 Its long histoix lUniasoiishiiff changed inu»>tci*«inan 3 
tiniib, and geneijll\ \\ithoiit battle or siege Htiong a«* it 
ha\e lieeii iii eail\ tiinoh, to which tlk old wail still testifies ith 
luh uauhants piofeiied as a lule to simcndei then iitj to the 
<on«|iaiOis and hii\ iuedoin lioiii pillage, lathei thin stand i 
siege with it'* liinoNt iiuMtahlo coiiM*c]iitiues of liiassiute and 
plundei whtii tin citA fell (onMi|iittitl\. sniitediiig wa>es ot 
eomjueiing iiitions ha\c pi^*>id o\ti it Jia\inL it iintoiiciied, its 
wa>s uiKhanded, it«> gic it loiiinaiu iinhaiiiud 

IVihips the (it\ owi^ Its distin(ii\« ditiaitei in laigi imasnn* 
to thi-^ fait» 1 ihai utix that -^tts it \] nt fioin all tin othii gnat 
cities ot the J It tin pic^«nt di\ ii*> inhahit irits aie smgu 
lath pi Olid <vlusi\( and ji tl(»us of otitshh tsjNdalU WisUni 
iDtiifiienu It Is -tui tint no iMmasteiu t\u Ud\t^ Jtaiiiasiii 
oi if tan oi luxiiits^ < ni|Ml hiiii to It in it toi a tune in will 
alw i\s n turn t) dit thci* 

Ihi oii« ..ii it ihaiig< in thi ihii utii of the (it\ has hnn dm 
to the ]Hnctiatioii into it 4tf tin Vi ihs Ihis higaii at a \ci\ 
taih fKiiod. loll., hf h»i4 tlit introilm tioii ot the Moslem i< hgioii 
and has )kt( ri goiii.., on < \ t i shk i Imt it \ as fioni the dav win it 
Mahomet his* liHikcd dovn iipni the fan gittii plim fiom the 
hdjsh deseit hills to tin t ist that htmasiiis has hum t)u caithU 
|>diadis( of tlu \iahs 'lint tiu I'lophU hnn mI f lealiMd tlu 
fasinatiou it would ha\< for lii^ j»<oph is e\iduit fioiii the fail 
that hei(fiist*<l tointii it ll« suit his followtis in to take 
{iosM*ssioii of the I it\ iiid to oh* nil food hut h< hims« If with that 
•4ur( dramatic iiistiiiit which was chiracUnstic ot hnn, leniaiiud 
without in the disut **loi ” said lit, “were 1 to enter 
l)aiuasciis 1 fear lest I slioiild l<»s<* m\ tight to PaiadiM* *’ 

I'roiii that time dnaii to the* present da\ the (it> hab Ikhmi the 
foe Its and centie of \rab life f oiirithss \tab |XietB ha\e auiig 
itb piames in < Ntnna^ant teziiis It bas Ueu coiiKtanth both 
rein/oiced and k«pt at the stune le\el of tivilisaiion hy inter- 
rouisc with Aiahs iroiii the deseit, till hHia> they form alKiut 
four-fifths of Its total fio|niiatiuu 

Perhaps the faMiiiation it haa nIwa\H held lor deaert eyes and 
desert hie iua> be bunimed up in the two uorda, water and trees. 
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Tho plain and city lie on the vmyidge of the deeert. No moun¬ 
tain range bare the entry, and all the Id^desert trails lead at the 
end to its gates. To the wild sons of rfflc and sand, accustomed 
only to the scanty shade of their ragged, black tents, hoarding 
the bitter \iater of the desert wells as most precious liquor, the 
great city, with its ninety square miles of trees and cool, green 
gardens and its abundant water, must si'em, indeed, like Paradise. 
Kh|)6(*ialiy the water. Water everyw'here, running in clear 
htroams through the streets, and in tho old, stone-lined Ponian 
aqueducts under them, springing from hundreds of public 
fountains alx)iit the city, briniuiing <»ver and running to w'aste 
iroiii the inarhlo basins in every itiosqiie and khan. 

IHiinascus is one of the very low cities of the Turkish Empire 
uho.se water supply is above reproach. The drinking-fountains, 
oi uhicli there are about *250 in the city, are supplied by a pipe 
line fiYun the ]»ure spring of Am Fije, niwut eleven miles north¬ 
west of the city, winch uIki ser\os a big roseivoir on the hill of 
'^uialti\e, the notth-western Miluith. This sV'-teiu wa*« onh built 
a few yciifs before the war. Heiori* that time all the dritikmg- 
watei f»( tin* eit\ came lioiu the Nahr llarada, the liner .Vbana of 
the Ihhle, and t hrtMtnhuas oi the (lieeks. This beautiful mouii- 
ttim stieutii enuTges from d womlerlul gorge north-west of the 
iit\. and mirnediatel} dnidcs into M\on blanches, which .spread 
0 M\ like ilio uhsiil ,i Ian o\er the fertile plain of Damascu'*. The 
mam hiuiich. with two canals, pasM*s through the city itself, vUiile 
the lemammg blanches. di\idimr mti^ hundreds of canals, serve to 
irrigate the gn*at forest of oniiige-trecs, ligs, |H*aehes, apricots, 
]H‘iirs, ahiKtnds and walnnts, and the vmeyaids ot the griMt plain. 
The surplus wnttTs, pa.smng eastwards, finally 1ok» thenisehes in 
a senes ol marshy lakes called the Halfret el Ateilw, about eighteen 
miles east of the city .\nother .stream, the Nahr id .\wnj, or 
■‘Crooked Hiver,” tin* n\or Pharpar of the Ihhlo, rises on the 
eastern sloj»es of .Mount llermon and flows through the southern 
fMirtion of the plain. 

.Now at last the old dream of an Arab State, centred on 
Damascus, has been n^alistnl, and it was the writer*«i fate to assist 
at that realisation, and to witness the lu^t of the many changes 
of masters that this idd city has HufTcred 

Tho first of the Dritish tnsips ontert'il Pamn.siMison the evening 
of Septeniher 19IH, and on tho following day more 

British soldiers ami the ad\aticed trextps of the Sherilmii fon*es 
arrived, to find the whole place m a state of utter chaos and 
anareliy. 'riien* were about 1*2, (KM) d*iirkish soldiers in the town, 
most of whom had reached it in a starving condition on the two 
previous days. They had seized all the food they could lay hands 
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on, md rtttffed IbemaelveB t^iv^tion, wilh the Bfttard Mndk 
that they becBme tflffy ill. The whole Turkich fom wee eb^ 
usdennined with difleea#, moBtiy niahm The existii« hoii|KM 
bed long ego overflowed, mod moHt of the better claw hooaee i& the 
weatem subuib had been requiflitioiied aa temporary hoqnteli. 
Finding all these foil, the dck end wounded had dragged them- 
eelves to the big barracka, which they filled, and oveifcwed into 
the banrack square. Here they had ^ed in hundreds, and there 
was no one to bury them. The living and the dead lay together 
all over the barracks in filth and misery indescribable. 

The great plain of Damascus is cnitivaied by Arab fellah 
villagers of the same truculent ami exclusive spirit as the people at 
the city itself. There is also at all times a considerable floating 
population of tenting nomads of predatory tendencies, who come 
in from the desert to trade, and pitch their tents awhile amid the 
green trees and the running streams of the oasis. Both elements 
of this rural population combine to make the environs of 
Damascus less safe than the dcM^rt. In and ahtmt the suburb of 
Salahiye are many Kurds, Algcnan»> and (*rt*tan MosleniH, who 
have caused the habit of a solitary evening stndl to fall into disuse 
among the inhabitants of that neighbourhocKl. In the last few 
days of the Turkish retn^at these oil elements of the population, 
released from all rontrid, bad bniken out. Aided by the conviets 
in the jail, which they had opened, and aniied with TurkiKli rifles, 
they spread through the city in hands, pillaging and iiiiirdff>ring. 
All shops wore closed, and business a as at a stands ill. The 
Christians and Jews huddled trembling in their t»\\ii quarters of 
the town, hourly e\pec*ting a nisHsaere, and K*arce dared slmw 
themselves out of doors. 

Buch was the state of "flairs on Octfiher Nt, and as the 
Sherifian forces were quite unable to c«)|>e with the situation, and. 
indeed, contributed in some measure to the disorders, it became 
necessary at length to station one of the Australian cavalry 
regiments in the city t<i fKilice the streets and restore order. This 
had an immediate effe^^t. The disorders ceased, public (*onfideiice 
was gradually restored, and, at the end of a week, aflairs had 
resumed more or less their normal course. 

Owing to its position on the edge of the desert, and on the old 
trade routes from Europe and Mesopotamia to TVilestine and 
ISgypff Damascus has always been, and still is, one of the great 
markets of the East. Tt is connected by rail wdth the ]x>ri of 
Beirftt, and imports fh>m Kiiro|M> Manchester goods, hariware, 
cutlery, woollen goods and many other things, which are retailed 
to the sunounding districts and re-exported to more distant placea. 
It is also the maricet for all local go^s such as wheat, especially 
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the fimoaB white wheat of t to M a onm; wod; dried finiite, as 
aprioote, rainns and dates; nute, oUtm and olive oil. Vaet 
. quantitiee of poplar trees are grown on tne plain, and supply the 
building timber for the whole of Syria. The city is also one oi 
the chief manufacturing centres for the beautiful Syrian silks, for 
cotton and woollen cloths of a rough quality, for the well-known 
inlaid brass, Damascene ware, and for inlaid furniture. “Damas¬ 
cus blades** are still eagerly bought by the unwary tourist, but 
they are all worthless imitations. The famous steel has not 
been made there since the days of Tamerlane, who removed all 
the craftsmen to Ramarkand, where the trade is carried on to 
this day. 

During the war, practically the whole of this great trade was 
at a standstill. Denied the use of its ]x>rt by the British Navy, 
and connected with Europe only by a single line of railway, 
which was taxed to its utmost, carrying troops and rnilitaiy 
stores, the city was unable either to im|K)rt Western grkids or 
to ex|)ort its own products and nianufactures. Thousands of 
tons of fruit rotted for la<*k of a market: dust gathered on the 
idle looms; the craftsmen hungered and died. 

When the British troops took ]K>R8essinn. it seemed ns though 
tin* city stirred and w«ike fnwn its Ic»ng sleep, at first slowly 
and cautiously, and then more quickl>, uh public confidence was 
restored. Within a month, though of course the Western import 
and ex[x>rt trade was «till closed, most of the industries were at 
work again. The troops, ositecially the Australians, liad money 
to spend, and good money too. The city's market was within 
her walls. Once more the shuttle flickertkl in the looms, the 
wood-workers* bazaar was full of tiie sweet sr*cnt of fresh w'ood 
shavings, and the street of the nietarworkers re«oiinded all day 
long to the blows of hammer and chisel. 

It was remarkable wiuit a lot of merchandise of every kind 
came to light as soon as the mcndiants were convinced that the 
Turks and their (lerinan masters w**re gone for good. There 
was a shortage of silver, and still more of brass, for the making 
of the famous Damascene ware, and some shortage of silk, due, 
in part, to the fact that the Turks had cut down many of the 
mulberry trees in Ryria, on which the silkwoniis feed, for nse 
in field works and for fuel. Other commodities, however, seemed 
to ap|>ear like magic. The heantiful khan of Asad Pariia, the 
produce market of the city, was empty when we first arrived. 
A week later it was stacked high with bags of coffee and sugar, 
and bales of hides, silk and wool. 

As regards stuffs, Jemal PaAa “the Big” had, aorording to 
libe natives, assisted in producing the shortaffe by buying up all 

e 
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the good carpets he could lay A w ds on, and great quantities of 
silks, at prices fixed by ^himself. These he had then exported to 
Saitaerland, whence an agent reexported them to America. 
Those were fat times for the members of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. 1 heard the same story later on at Homs, one of 
the chief towns of the Syrian silk trade. 

All the shops seemed to be well stocked, and the only shortage 
that was seriously felt was the lack of gold and silver money. 
The Turks had issued {taper money dt»wn to as low a denomina¬ 
tion as half a ]»si8tFe—about one i>enny. This the inhabitants 
had been compelled to accex>t at a value fur above the true one. 
with the result that they were thormiglily distrustful of all {Kiper 
money. Even after making allowance for this, ho\%e\er, it came 
upon ^>ne ratlier as a sluK*k to find that one c*ould buy 1*1(N) in 
j^erfectly good Hank ol England notes for So soven^gns. This 
was pmbably due, in |iart also, to a s\^telllatlc campaign curried 
out by the German*- to de[>recjate the pa|»t‘r money and securities 
of both Allied and neutral countries. .As an iiihtance, the bearer 
imnds of a certain luMitral country, tpmted in the London market 
at the tune at ali(»ut HW, cnaild be ns'idiU iHUiglit in i>uinusc*us 
for in either English or Turkish gold. The *)udd( ii aiul 
une\|>ecte<l influx of real nioue\ caused a gieat re\ivul oi tiade, 
and the mhahitatits a^suntl us that ne\et smee the lieginiiiiig 
ot the uur, nor for jiiaiiy \ears hefore that, had so imich business 
been done. ‘'The great da\s of Laiua-eiis have come back 
again,*' they said 

The bu/aars jire^tmtcd a Mvne t»f great atiiiJiatifin anti colour 
at this time. All througli the day, till alssit three in tin after¬ 
noon, they were irficked with a thiung of {leupli* that shifted and 
ehaiigeil hefon* the c*\e-« likV tin* colours in a kiilt'iiloM*o(H*. Here 
a gnnip ol grey-iieanied nierchant-. H>atrri in front ol the shop 
of one of them, or in one <if the kliaiis, cIih-uss business o\er a 
biilihling arrjih. Cp a ^ide Mreet swings a little paity «»f cadets 
from the Turkish military school, in their hnltiam blue uniifiriiis. 
marehing as smartly as a regiiiit*nt of L'uards. These Imys and 
their t<*ardierb accepted the Hritish fK*«*ii|iatioii verj pliilohopJiie- 
ally and continued their drilla and stiidie** much tliough 
nothing unusual had hap|ieiiefl. They range in age fnun about 
twelve to MXte<*n \c)irs, and in drill and appearance would be 
no discrtxlit to Wiadwirb or Kandliiirst. 

A tattered-lfMiking riiflian walks up and down, displaying for 
sale a stolen (leniian revolver, and Imw'ling *'^fyah u sUtnyn 
vrth mishan hat tahanja kwayiaa. Myah u mtiagn boss/** (“A 
hundred and sixty piastres for this fine pistol. Only a hundred 
and sixty I **). Men stop him fnuu time to time to look at the 
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pistol, and perhaps to maUHn^er, whkdi is refased. They 
pass on, and come back a little later ^ offer a little more, in 
Ihe manner of the East. Patient donkeys pick their way among 
the throng, carrying great loads of scarlet chilies, or crimson 
fionjegranates, or bunches of purple grapes. Water carriers, and 
the sellers of Hherl^et, with their big ixiHshed brass bottles on 
their backs, and their tinkling cymbals; vendors of sweetmeats, 
muMbboB and hamd u hUu (sour and sweet, I'.c., lollipops) ply 
their trades among the crowd. And, through it all, there runs 
an indetiiiite note, of reawakened inte*‘est, <jf excitement and 
of n*lief. One thinks of a <*o\ey of {lartridges, that have Icmg 
reinaiiiiMl truzeii into mniiohihty in the stiilible while the hawk 
rircded aUne them, beginning to move about again and seek 
their lot id wlien he has gone. 

Till* (Mt\ was much wilder and iiioie picturesque than in peace 
time In the tir^t place the Kiii(i|)€*an element had almost 
entirel\ disippe.ned IniletMi tlie Spani'^h (on<ul seemed to be 
ilie on1\ Kuidpean ol tiii> ^.tiinding lelt. Oi'the many different 
kiiuU ol native** theie, fuacticaih all wore iiatne dress. A few* 
onl\ <it the ( hiHtian shopkei p<i** in tiie H>-ca]ied Bazaar of the 
<iiet*ks still v*]foiteil Kuin|HMii clothes with a icz; but in all the 
tune 1 wa** living iheie I -aw but two jKHjple in omiplete, 
oidiii.iiv riiiufHMii (he-**, and out* ol these was a native. 

The \ial» --oldieis ol King H!issi»in -iriiek everywhere a new 
uiiil (>ict(ii( •^qiK* note ill then uniioiiii** ol grev or blue jacket, 
with ml Idling**, giev hiteelie", and hlaek knee-laxits. For head- 
ilies*. a rl.iik purple or white -*ilk h'Uiija and green cord uqdll 
with gold thiead hiiulmg and tassol** The Aodr/u, or is 

the Mpiari* head cloth worn b\ de**(Tl \ral>s from Mohk'Co to 
Baghdad It is folded acioss a diujfonal and worn drajied over 
llic head, with the (oriK*!*- hanging down behind. The ends 
mav he wiapjMMl round the nt>i*k in cold weather, or one end 
can l>e drawn at ro**s the whole ol the lower part of the face and 
tucked into tht* uqnU or head-liand on the other side, leaving 
only the evi*^ e\|)ost*d, so as to protect the nose and mouth from 
dust, in till* manner made familiar to nil 1>> many pictures. The 
fn/d// IS the loop of rrq>e, generally made of camel-hair dyed 
black, which encindes the head twice, keeping the kr/dyc in 
place. 

Honh's of desert Arulis had joined the standard of King 
Hussein and followed his trcnips into the city. These strolled 
nbouf the streets or rode up and down the bazaars, not slinkingly 
as is generalU the case with the desert-bred in a city, but 
swaggering mightily, each with nfle slung over hib shoulder and 
Hword or dagger displayed in his belt. 
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The Briiilih Oovanuneni iwiry ^ ing Xing HuBaeiii m nxnAUy 
subsidy in g(dd, as his wid tribesD^ did not understand peper 
money. Some of this m paid to these irregular followers, who 
wandered about the city, buying anything that took their fancy 
till all their money aws gone. Then they either asked for, and 
generally got, more money, or went back with their gaudy spoils 
mto the 'aildemess. 

The shopkeepers were not slow to take advantage of the 
unsophisticated children of the desert. On one occasion 1 was 
engaged in a long and patient argument with a merchant in the 
Suk et Tawileh. tlie *'Street that is called Straight ” of the Bible, 
G\cr the pnee of some silk 'iby, the long inner cloaks worn by 
men. Ju^t as 1 was on the punt of striking a bargain, one o! 
these* *c)ns of Ishniaol. attracted 1>\ the bright ailours displayed 
in the booth, came iix) and squatted down on the step. He looketl 
at a very blight blue one, and a**k4Hl the pnee The merchant 
cast an appealing look at me, niid naiuiil eight |K>unds, a pt*r> 
iectiy monstrous pnee. Witliout a \\oid the Arab counted <»iit 
Irom his leather belt eight Kiigli^h «4i\eieigiis, and \\alkc*d ofT 
at once with the |H*rfertK us«de*^s |Hiicliase. 

With inan\ fat (ngi^oiis asking to In* iducked, it was not 
long before the merchants put up the piicf*s of cointnoflities to 
a pmhibiti\e le\el, and it was a little galling to reiiliM* that the 
^er> gold which we, as tavpi^ers, wen* pnAidiiig, wan the means 
of raising pnees to a ]e\t*l at whiih lew tiinoiig iih could affrtrd 
to buy the nian\ beautiful things ctlTered for sale 

It was in the baraar of the lc*atbci-workers that one saw iiioic 
of the deM*rt dvellcrs tlian in any other part of tlie cit>. (icKMt 
leather seeiim to attnwt the menfolk of all nations, and the* 
Arab is no e\<*e|>tioii to tlh* rule Like cliildn*n in a to>-sbo|». 
the^ wanden*d tip and down, fingering the gaudy saddle- 
trappings, and the bedts jind kiiife-Kbenths and pistol holsters, 
which liiing in front of cMch hcKith, unable to make up their 
minds what to buy. Much of the leather was \ery }Nior stuff 
Bheefiskin for the most fiart, dressed Ui look as iinieh like cow¬ 
er horse-hide as jKisKihle A marked reimnder of the* times w*as 
the alisence of the small, shy, Bedoum women, wlu> are gener¬ 
ally to he seen flitting about the haaaar of the jewellers, or in 
the Women's bazaars, where are sold articles of women's wear, 
stealing along unveiled and feasting their eyes on the cheap, 
flasliiTig jewels and the hnght silks, displayed temfdingly in the 
abops. Their lords and masters were here in force, *but they 
had come on the warjiath, leaving their womenfolk behind. 

The Emir Feisal, son of King Hussein and commander of bis 
army, dispensed hia gold, or rather ours, with a loidly hand. 
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One of the, Turidah hoontSSsTSSTbeen taken over for the uae 
of his men one of the Engliah airmfl doctora lent to him by 
the Britiah Government, and Feiaal used to visit it from time to 
time. On the first occasion, at the end at hia visit, he adced the 
doctor if there was anything he needed for the comfort of the 
men. The doctor replied that milk and eggs were needed, but 
were very expensive. Whexenpon the Emir handed him a bag 
containing two hundred sovereigns, and told him to get what wan 
needful, and ask for luora money when he required it. *'And 
here,*' he added, *‘ia a amall present for yourself for the good 
work you have done.*' And he handed the astonished and embar¬ 
rassed ofiicer another bog containing fifty sovereigns. On another 
occasion he insisted on giving him a similar present. 

The native merchants and shopkeepers were well aware of the 
HoiiFce of Feisars wealth. All of them, Moslem as well as 
(Uiriatian or Jew, were very anxious that the English should 
reicisin in aiiual control of tlie city, and they constantly asked 
for an assurance that we would htay. "The Emir,’* said one of 
them, a Moslem, one day, "is of the desert, lie has no money.*' 
Wlieii T pndcsted that at aii\ rate he seemed to be paving his 
way rityally, the man ])riKliiced a handful of Engli^ gold, 
and ]K>iiitiitg to the King's head on one of tlie coins, unoon- 
M‘iontily tpioted the words of Christ, "Whose image and super- 
sc*riptiioii is this?*' 

Nevertheless, though they were shrewd enough to understand 
that the Arab iorces were maintained and controlled by the 
^Hritish, they entertained a ver> wholesome fear of them. Nearly 
every sliop and hoiist* in all the city h|H>rted the Bherifian fiag 
eonspicuoualy, and many of the iiii^abitanth w'ore a rosette of 
the cedours, black, white and green, with a (Hirple triangle. 
There seemed to be a M*an!iiy of purple dye, for nearly all the 
flags had a red triangle. The correct colourB were to be seen in 
the two big standards that hung fn>ui the balcony of the Emir’b 
headquarters in the old Govemorate. 

These headquarters were a never-ending source of interest. 
But for the two or three cabs generally standing near the 
entrance, and an occaaioual lean Australian trooper inking snap¬ 
shots, they might almost have served fur an illustration to the 
Arabian Nights. Round the doorway lounged the soldiers of 
the Sherif, in their picturesque uiuforms, chatting and amoking, 
and on ijjj/d ste|m of the pon*h, and about the open space in f^nt 
of it, there w'as always a large and motley crowd. Grave, fiem- 
locdcing desert Arabs in long camel-hair cloaks, all anned to the 
teeth. Fbrtly, tuibened merchants seeking the great man’s 
custom, and ready with bribe or “sweetener" given witb the 
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simple fdnnula, **Hada miihan j^njan qdhm** (“H^e is some¬ 
thing for a cup of coff^ **). Shifty politicians looking for jobs. 
Citiaens with grievances to air or ^Tongs to be redressed. And, 
squatting along the wall of the big building with outstretched 
hands, innumerable ragged beggars chanting their monotonous 
invocation. “Oh ye who believe in one God, show mercy to 
this cripple by a loaf of bread, a little coin. May God not let 
you see dark days, nor headache, and may He not let your little 
ones become orphans, nor shut any house against you. Show 
mercy to me, and may Goil show mercy to yo\i, and raise you 
up, oh ye who raise up the poor. Oh G<xl, my God, may He be 
with you in adversities and troubles, and may you not see dark 
days. By the truth of this Worshipjied One, oh ye who show 
mercy to this enppie. may Ho give to you from His gifts, and 
make you rich from His riches, oh ye nlio show mercy to this 
cripple. May God increase your youth and proservi* you for 
your families, oh ye who slmw mercy to this cripple. May itiy 
God not let your family go huiign. oh \c \\ho show mercy to 
this cripple.*’ 1 rei'oinmend this incantation to tlu* notice of 
our professional ht^ggars. It is certainly effective in the East. 
That there sliouid have Iwn ^o man> beggar^ alsuit was another 
signiffcant ^ign (»f the hanl tiiiieb thnuigh which the cit> ami the 
(Hiuntry had pa^^*d, for fhiiiia^'Us as a lule has remarkahl\ few 
beggars. 

Though cduc'ited in ('oiiHtaiitinoph* and Vans, Feisnl had 
spent some years in ii\ing in the desert with his father, as a 
nomad, and seemed to ha\e ncfiiiiml many ui the views and 
characteristics of his hn^threii of the black tents. For about a 
week after we hail etacuaied our prisoneis n* a concentration 
area caitside the city, and until the r«'st and gissl f(*eding began to 
take eff(N*t, the mortality ainiuig^i them, due ti> the pritations 
and fatigues ilu-v had eniluieil, wa*- \cry high On one of Feisars 
|>criodical visits to the comiiiander of otir ( avalry Corps, the 
latter deplored this ahnoruial fleatli-rate amongst our prisomTs. 
“But why worry,” said the Emir, “it mves such a lot of trouble 
when iHiHoners die." 

By a strange irony of fate, them' same prisoners, tlic last rem¬ 
nant of the bmken Turkish annies, were letl out of tlu* city by 
a road which cro.sse<l the Barada (birgc just beneath the iiioini- 
ment known as the Kubbet el Nasr, or “Dome of Victory." 
Shortly afterwards it evidently occurred to the Einii; that he 
might help the British mit in this matter. The arningenient that 
had lieen made was tliat he was to have {nominal) nnitrol of the 
city, but that all priaouers of war were to be handed over to the 
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HritiBli, who would arrang^^nSeSTaDd guard them, and eventu¬ 
ally ovacuato them to Bgypt. • 

There were at tliin time in the city a considerable number of 
Geripan and TiirkiHli olhcers and men, uho were in hiding, dis¬ 
guised as natives. To the Kmir’s forces w^as allotted the task 
of ferreting these out, as it was realised that no native would 
dare run the risk of sheltering one of them from the much- 
dreaded Arabs, though he would probably have done so quite 
cheerfully had the liritislt been alter them. In this manner 
about five hundred had been coJlcHited, but instead of handing 
them o\er to the llritish as arraugt*d, the Kmir shut them ail up 
ill the citadel, under n guard of his own soldiers, and refused 
cither to hurrendcr them to us or to give them any food. H 
required all the tact and diploiimcy of our fxjlitieal staff to 
ituluce him to give them up. 

As nearly the whole ol the iKipulation was illiterate, Feisal's 
ordeis were promiilgnted hy erier'', who went about the city 
armed with a stick, a.s a bort of wutul of office, and necoiu|)anied 
hy one or two of Jus M»ldieib and a small eiowd of hangers-on. 
I*-\er\ thirt> <ii lorty >ards they w-ould stop, and chant the pro-* 
(lamation in a hmh, sing-soiig ^olce. “In the name of (lod the 
('oiittiabsioiiiite, the Meicitul. Hear the order of iiur Jionl Feisal, 
Ilnur ol the I'aitliful, Son of Husj<uri,“ etc Then followed the 
order, ending with “In the nanio of (hid,” etc., again. 

\earlv (*\er\<ine in Mie town wa** armed, and the Arabs were 
IK \er part<*d Iroiii their rifles. Kven quite Hiiall children were 
to he seen in tlu> stieets playing with pishil.s The de.*iert-breil 
.\rah has a happx iii.stom ol iinng off his gun into the air when- 
i‘ver lie hapiHMis to be in ]>artieu)ari^ g<s>d spirits. As a rule, 
he refrain** fioin doing so in a town: the crowds and the noise 
serein to cow him somewhat. Hut they had entered this town as 
coii(|iierors, and witc anything hut cowed. They rinle almut, 
hinging then high-pitcbed, inelancliolx Ming**, at all liours of the 
day and night, and firing their nfles rtvklessly, esiieeially in the 
eo\ered-m ba/aars. They st'cnied to take a childish pleasure in 
piercing holi*s in the roof. When the proeiaination of Arab 
iiide|KMidenc<‘ was read, on No%ember 101 h, the whole city 
tt|)tH*an'd to go imul. Hands of Arabs gallo|»ed thnnigh the streets, 
shouting wildly, amid a iwfect fusillade of shots. IVnise crowds 
Hiirgi^d along the baraars, yelling, and shooting through the roofs, 
while a niiti\e band iiiandied about, making a tinise that would 
have drawn tears of envy from a i>ack of wolvi*s. All the women 
were going uUnit with their veils up, a strange sight indeed in 
tliis fanatical Moslem city. Tons of sw’eelmeats and hundr^s 
of gallons of sticky Aerbet wrere consumed, and the celebration 
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lit again w» bid ywi a kind faiamuf^"' giw our beiii ragaid to ihe 
Tictorioua Britiah nation.' Qod be with ycm wherever you go, or whatever 
you be. When we ieeeived^2ne message d your coming frm your air ilocts 
in the Jovely atmosphere of beautiful Syria, it reniinde tm of the Prophets. 
All of us sliouted in a happy voice the brilliant of your light lights the whole 
world. What a good judi^ents and what braverie«( you 4uve shown. You 
are the vietorious army which has no equal and by your occupation of Chit 
country it the ehango from darkness b> Iii^itmws and as the beat of the 
<tim passes through the clouds and the lovely light fills the world without 
noticing the revolution that is the way your sudden beautiful prcacnee saved 
us fioin the tresoherv of the enemy. God save you from all future trouble 
and we are happy undor the lights of your lovely sun forever. We must date 
the time of your joyful occupation of this country in g^dden letters ta <iur 
hearts adl «e singing in a happy voicch fonver " 

a • ■ ft »• * 

* And now that the old dienm is n'ah.sed, and tin* \ral) is once 
niort' master in the Ai.ih city, what tu he the future ol that 
city? 

Ttiere are in the new and yit nndofined \rah Kingdom 
s^mie true .Viahv wlui .ire iioinailn or st^im-noiiudie. and 

|>('iha|rs lOO.OtMl who are settled The (oniier are di\idt‘d into 
about lou tfilus and suh-tiihe< mi fat as is kmmn. though then* 
are probably many more snluh\isioits of which we have no kiiow- 
ledue These stihdrihcs, si»n>e of which inimlier no more than one 
or two hiindnd souls, are gs a rule loosely knit togithei into 
huger tubes, but euh remains under its ot\n chief, and will not 
tolerate any intertirenre in its own m maiini*r oi life 

II can be said onU tli.it ok h siib-tiilH<> ilo not as a rule n>b one 
another, and that th« ^ CMieially h.»ig together whm tluie is 
any fighting to lu* done The largfT siibdi\nioiiH, whirli iii.iv 
niimh«'r anxthiiig fmm 1 <nni fo Tn.iHN) muiK, .ir»* eonnmi.ilK at 
feud one with atiothei, atfd nian\ of tliise feuds date back for 
centuries The oiiK eoiiiiiion laii e tht*y b.i\e is that tbt*\ are 
.ill Sunni, r t , orthodoN, Modnos For the tir^t tune in mam 
centuries, tribes that hine long hMUi at fend witli one another 
have fought side hy side igiiiist a' ciuiiinon tnerny, the 'J'lirk 
7*hat enemy has m»w hfin ilefeited and the tribe- ai** fn'e, and 
ready, to take up the rdd tends again Moreo\er, not a few of 
these tnlies found their hali#*d or feni of then neighbours, or else 
their cupidity, greater than then dislike of the Tuik They 
accepted Turkish gold and fought in the 'riiikisli*uiiiiy, and an* 
now cnnberjiieiitly in disgrace among the adlierentK of King 
Humin. 

But in addition to this large and lnule«>s tribal fiopiilatiou. 
there arc* other nice« in the new kingdom hardly Ies4 lawlesK, in 
some of their elements at any rate, and niueh more vharply 
(Inided by religious and racial differeiires Of tbeae, the moat 
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important because that ettange and interesting 

peoide, the Druses. They are only pi^ly Arab by race, and 
\they have a religion of their own, a eunous mixture of Chris¬ 
tianity, Paganism and Islam. Th^ hate the Arab as they do 
the Turk, and tiiere are probably not lees than 100,000 of them 
to be reckoned with. Thqr like the Britiab, but will have nothing 
of other Eiuv)pean rule, or of the Arabs, and they have recently 
frankly announced their intention of raiding Damascus at once 
if the Britisli withdraw from Syria. The third great subdivision 
of the new King's iieopli* is also imtli racial and religious—the 
Metauii. These miniber ulsnit 2(X),(HK1 in Sv-ria, of wlaim about 
half are within the prosuiued boundaries of the new Arab state. 
'rhe,> arc ol Iranian extraction, and Shiah (heretic) Mosiems. 
They hate, and are hated hy, the ortliodux Moslems with that 
fervour that is only to he found in the Hast. Lastly, there are 
the (‘hi>tmn*< and .Tews 'I'lieir mmilH'rs in the new State are 
insigiiitli'ant, hut they an> the masterh of nearly all tlie trade 
and 1 ‘oinineree of Syria, and arc hated not less for this reason 
tlian f<ir tludr religions. 

It wdl l>i‘ seen tliiit the fiitim> (iovernnient of Albania U a 
mild and siin|ile problem eompured with that which faces King 
llusstnn lint on the Mdution of this prohlem depends the pros- 
|N>ntt or rum of th<> great eit\ of Damascus, the heart of the 
whole \nib State, the eentre of .\rah aspirations. 

It would he unprofitalde to diM'ust. hero the nature of the 
luture (Jovernment ol the new State, hut one faet may he laid 
down with certainty It is that the Anili Kingdom cannot stand 
alom. It imisi at first, and iirobahly for a ctmtury or more, he 
under the jinitivtion and influence one of the great European 
I'owers .\iid that prolti'tion must li^ exemsod, hy the liiekleas 
Power that undertakes it, at the same time with the gn*atest 
delicacy and unohtrusivene-s, «ii it will not lie tolerated at all; 
and with that tinimes'* which enn oiilj he attained by means of 
s aiihstanlial armed fon’O, in the Imekgnnmd, hut near at hand 
.md leadj for instant use. 


R. M. T’BKttm. 



IRELAND’S PSYCHOIiCXIY : A STI DY OF FACTS. 


** DoNt beat that banal *’ 

At 1 aidn't bate him, ha*d run aaraj» uirat ** 

** H«*s not thinking of running awaji " 

^'Ah. want tibbe iiuiae him !<» know what he'a thinkin* of! ^ 

. The above genuine retort of a Dublin carman in pregnant for all 
who would understand the imycholcigy of Ireland and the Irish, 
It is only to be studied from within. 

That Ireland is phural, and the Iriahnian in himself as various 
n creature as the duck-iuole» is the first fart necessary in grasping 
the Irish situation. To what A. M. Sullivan, Irish historian and 
patriot, formulated as Ireland's indostriictiblo vitality," arc 
doubtless due the parulirl existences of the many Irelands called 
into being throughout history. It is a frank Irish bull to remark 
that those very racial cleavages have saved the country as a w}iolr. 
Ireland married by capture to England, year of grace 1171, rifected 
in her turn her nion^ suhtk* invasion, tf^at of the ego of her in¬ 
vaders.^ "The English born in Ireland" ("settlers," or less 
politely, "degenerate English," Westminster staled them) 
assumed the kunlen of nationality uhen Irisli Ireland uus pracdl- 
cally outlawcii h\ “i-itmal cchIcs of race": uhen by mid-reign of 
William Til. Catholic Ireland was done for (or Protestantism 
hoped so!). Anglo-Irelaiid had, it apivared, to be nTkoned with 
in the suhsoqiKmt warfare transferred to the battlefield of com¬ 
merce and fought out in clo«e columns of pnifit and loss; when 
(/athohe and Anglo-Ireland alike had be<m betrayed into the rnioii 
witli Great Britain of a.ii. 18(K), tlin Ireland conceivt^d and bom 
on that Via Dolorosf^ of history—in which the names Tudor, 
Stuart. Cromwell, Orange, are as stations of a passion—Ireland in 
Exile, had reachcHl adolescence, ready to edaini her birthright of 
individual representation. 

It is among the ironies- which in things ffisli come iM^fore fancy 
as a fatal sisterhood, weaving every unsusfierted thread into a 
weird of ill-luck - that this quality of vitality in Ireland's racial 
elements should make for disunion in herself. The many Irelands 
in Ireland have lost her as often as they have saved her; more than 
once politicians have found their advantage in eiisting circum¬ 
stances. " It is worth turning in your mind," wrote a correspon- 

(1) Ireland hM nlwsyi hud n epill to iraaiffimi Im to friends, to graft hon^ 
on otrsnger stocks; nsny of her rhampioiis bare bom Saxso or Noimn iwmss, 
and dosined tbo blood in their eoias none tho less troo for tho intomitiglliig of 
tho kifidJj IiM dmp. iptk Bibefnk JBttkmnem, 
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to Htt/^howttoirieSeSoro^^ paiiies lu 
jA this oflcaifam to the siraiuMineat oMinf^aiid.” No wedge 
taeanfaetiiied in Westminster, however, is answerable lot Ire* 
hud's enrse tA cleavage, bom the fifth eentory possiblj witnessing 
B» Mileaian settienunt and the sabsegneni division of pqnila- 
tkm into free and un&ee dans, throng the sges in wb^ tiie 
shifting of the eqnations Of pditioal generations is ol interest,* 
down to the twentieth which has seen Sinn Fein croqueting 
Nationalists to the four comers. Save for a fugitive moment here 
ud there throughout her history, Ireland has fatalfy unoompte- 
bended the power of corporate reeietance; William Dnmnan, coin¬ 
ing the phrase " Emerald Isle,** cdned another as true when he 
wrote 

“Htplen Mtinnt liaplem landl 
Hetp of uucementiug saiid.'* 

A8 plural as Ireland is the Irishman. A legion of submexged per¬ 
sonalities dispute him'—Milesian, Scandinavian, Ncarman, Puritan, 
Spanish, French, all fused or confused by the subtle Celtic influ¬ 
ence which dominates and asserts, creating in the end a type. 
To-day kind, genial and mystical as the ancient Greeks found 
leme; tu-inorruw ruthless as the Spaniarda to Mexico; cherishing 
Protestantism or Catbohcism as CromiAell's lottery-winners or 
Catholics under the penal laws cherished their faiths; Celtic 
melancholy iridescent with French gaiety; Irish ideals pursued 
with the Northman’s pndc of race. Saxon, Dane, Norman had 
amalgamated into the Englishman, while the Irishman, whether 
** wild Irish " or *' degenerate English,” was yet being adjudged 
by England ”a brute beast,” for no better reason than that 
; ignorance always belittles what it does not understand.* The 

i Irishman was the more inoompreheusible since each strain in its 
turn to this day presents him in a varying aspect. Yet that the 
Celt in him has the last word was from earliest days testified by 
the very fact that his superior English neighbour should ” degene¬ 
rate,” should adopt h^forbidden dress, language and liteiatuxe, 

(1) TIm poUliosI tvidiiticm of Ubter is anwing in ihit eornmetian. As 
FfsAjUnsn Ulitsr of the oighteentii oentuiy msAo no bones ovsr bedron i ng 
Finneh Jssobmiwi to mid them end their astonishing slUss the Irudi Cslhollcs 
u an appidhandsd atmggls with England for an Irish Parliament, ao gnn rumiBg 
UMer (ef gnnechteined from Kmpp) did not baaiteto on the evo of Angnsti 1814, 
to doohiN bar Mdinaaa to anmnion Qeiman asaiatanoe in her stand agahM Hene 
Eide sad eoiiM hgr Inlaad of an Xtiah PaiUsawt. 

(8) The like tawilsr intolenmee as Is to-dagr Uailaai In two-thirdi of the Bni^ 
poMlalioa n India, was inm the twettlh eantup the oSkial attitede of aaeh 
iNih genenAmn of Irdand't^faieidma, Wmtmlailar mllnga from the flnt 
htiathlng a eariona aatlpitlqr to tba liiih in Inload. Tho baigalnor’s tMtiai of 
dapwriaBon wmo pionip4r imUtoMt tha muumnm td party polttios daplfleed 
in aU aodal daparhnanli to hindir mntuid rompNhanaion, 
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share his commercial ventorS m iWy and Bussia as well as his 


fifteenth century joun .'ys of exploration in Egypt and China, 
should employ his goldsmiths and scribes, wed his gallant sons and 
fair daughters, should, in short, in the Englishman's word, turn 


" brute beast." 


Not content with the Irishman as he is, England, however, 
from the first superimposed another personality upon him—the 
Irishman as England conceived him. Qiraldus Gambrensis was 
jHoneer in this adventure of fancy. Like other mythical monsters, 
this one is composed of features borrowed haphazard from various 
sources, and the result is gratifyingly abornmal. He has two 
heads the one labelled “Irish-Papist-and-Murderer,** the other 
" Wild Irishman," and while one is everlastingly Hhar]ieniug its 
teeth, the other displays its own in a perennial grin. His chief 
characteristics are thirst for blood and whiskey; love-making and 
extravagance; his favourite occupation is doing nothing; his only 
talent is making a fool of himstdf. (Giraldus Cambrensis attri¬ 
buted an occasional tail to him!) He speaks a jargon cliicfly com¬ 
posed of d and h, resembling his own brogue as clobcdy as Tommy 
Atkins’ " Wipers " rebembles the French name for the town in 
question. Writers from Spenser to Thackeray and Charles 
Kingsley have adopted him, and England has believed in him as 
devoutly as in her railway carriages of llubsians in 1914. That 
Ireland should refuse to accept the tyjx), on Iht* ground that it 
was never seen on sea or land, is, according to one of the most 
irritating books ever written, "The Soul of [Istcr," by Lord 
Ernefrt Hamilton, her own death-warrant: its author stating, 
"When a country is not only ignorant, but incredulous of its 
own inferiority, that country is doomed by the gods to destruc¬ 
tion! " England has done her best to jirevent the Irish hurling 
themselves to doom in this fashion : the corrosive conviction that 
Irish were despised in England, which played its part in the ixiliti- 
cal making of Charles Stewart Parnell, has assuredly had full 
justification. Miss Edgeworth, looking on over her WTiting-deric, 
impaled the Englishirian-in-the-Street of flir day for her pages:— 


“As to the matter of hi«i being an Irishman,*’ cried Nr. HiJl, '* 1 have 
nothing to i»ay to it . . . for 1 know we all are liom a here it pli'Ohcs (2od; 
and an Irishnian ma.\ be as good as amiUier. . . . li eland ih U(»w id Ilis 
Majeaty's dominions . . . and I liave no manner of doubt, aa I said Injfore, 
tliat an Iriahman bom may be as good, almost, as an Englishman bom.” 

Yet, after all, it is true that England largely, though unoon- 
sciously, has through the years contributed to the creation of the 
Irishman. 


'* He waa ' turbulent * with traitors; he was * haughty * with the foe; 
He was * ciucl,* say ye, Sexonsf Ay I h3 dealt ye blow for blow; 
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Ha WH^'^wijJh^ud^iS^BBPVMb’a not wild to aaa Us hcuthatone 

raxiHl? 

He wAi * mereilofw as fire '—ah, ye kindled^m—he blaaed f 

He was * proud '—yes, proud of birthright, and because he flung away 

Your Saxon stars of princedom, as the rook does mocking spray. 

He was * wild,' * insane for vengeance *—ay t and preached it till ^^yrone 
Was ruddy, ready, wild too, with * Bed hands ' to clutch their ownl ” 

8hane O’Neill was not the only one of his countrymen made 
what they are by Engiiah iiifluenoes. Perhaps one of the most 
salient features of the Irish, their racial assertiveness, comes from 
the policy across the Channel which, from the days when mail-clad 
barons of Henry 11. mocked at the saffron mantles and buff 
doublets of other fasliions than theirs, has made a stupid sneer of 
Irish nationality. Branded as so very Irish,” the Irishman has 
never been allowed to forget that he is one; small wonder that in 
self-deienee lie should nuiintuin that to be Irisli is rather a matter 
for pride than for shame; if oiitsiders knew more about him and 
bis country, he could afford to Siiy less. 

I'ruiii this KU|K*rcilious ixiliey in part may likewise be derived 
the eluhiveiiesH ^\hieh is the Irish atmosphere. Heserve distin- 
giiisht^H the nation of the u'udiest s|)eeeh in C’hristcndom and 
l^eyoiid : an Irish tongue is capable of talking all day and telling 
nothing. Irish laughter does not always betoken mirth; Irish 
Miules siHnctiiiiOh ina\ he significant as English scowls. The 
Irish habit, woven through <‘eiiturics besi't with enemies, of keep¬ 
ing onesidf to oneself, Ims doubtless many a time made for guile, 
ti(^ach(‘rv, the dissimulation that is the natural outeoxnc of tyranny; 
hut the tyrants, in Indund's phrases “have her as they r’ared 
her.” W. B. Yeats expresses the spirit of Irish reserve :— 

"... CBuli 'vvithin himiiclf^aih all 
The world, within liia folded heart 
Ills tMupU*, and his bunciupt-hall." 

His Tir iin u’Og also, the Irishman's own country of glamour 
haunted by sliadows of the past and visions of the future, all alike 
large, fair and iinproMible. In the stronghold of thought the 
Irisliman, driven inside, learned to defy outsiders. 

PerhaiiB he has too long tarried in it; certainly its dream- 
twilight bus distorted his sight. What psychology terms “the 
After-image,” the iiersistence of a sensation after the actual stimu- 
t luB has been withdrawn, is one of the characteristics as enduring 
in the Irish as the Jewish in the Jew ' 

"Tim Malone atill renowa upon Bn|di>b ground hia feud with tlio Oljearya 
coitiiiu>iu*iug not within the tni^mory of wan; and acme Bridget O'Rafierty 
Kllen 0*<'oiiuor for evidenre given b.v her grandfaihor against the 
rebels of ’9B." 
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Such yitality of memory fiSTHbiouj^t forth many touohitig 
instuiceB of gratitude i«Ad fidelity^ it has ministered t(^ pride of 
raoe and loTe of country dinging as the brogue; yet it minMers 
no less to that liidi abidSog sense cl wrong which England terms 
vindictiToness m her. To the Iridiman only capable of grasping 
the abstract by visoahsing it as the oonoiete, to whom iiiiagination 
is an' absolute fourth dimension of being—Sing Conchobar mac 
Nessa dying of grief and anger at the tale of the crucifixion is sym¬ 
bolic of this trait—the past is an abiding present. Tudor ** pai^- 
catkus’* by a ** sword and flay *' policy; Cromwell's massaeres 
and breaches of faith; the Penal Laws; the "kultur" of the 
if c'sstcti regiments (but he only knows them as soldiery in English 
pay I) in Wicklow and Wexford after the *98; the Famine Years, 
thrill him to-day as though they ha£)i)ened yesterday. More so, 
indeed. As rays of certain stars take a thousand years to reach 
our earth, so the Iridiman's inability to realise the present would 
seem in direct proportion to his apprehension of the past. The 
genius of the moment is seldom his. 

Lecky on Ireland observes, ' A traditional religion strengthened 
retrospective tendencies." The remark is suggestive in many 
directions, among others that of the factor of faith in the Irish¬ 
man's psychology. He indeed is mainly exemplified in his reli¬ 
gion ; national endurance and reserve, national emotionalism and 
swift historic vision, all alike illustrated in it; the national sixth 
sense for the unseen enhanced by centuries of injustice, pers(*cu- 
tion and a sheer inexplicable doom of misfortune, till Heaven 
appears to him sanctuary, home, another Ireland, where, it is to 
be feared he hopes tximetimes, no Saxon may enter. Whether 
Pagan or Gbriatian, it h|i^ always been easy for the Irishman to 
believe; but, simple and lovely as is this faculty in him, saving 
Ireland from the blight of materialism withering as a curse, yet, 
as it has been handled by circumstances, it has its {lenumbra of 
drawback. The ignorance first imposed by the Penal Laws for¬ 
bidding education to Catholics, and later exploited by the Koman 
popular policy tacitly echoing the Puritan mother's prayer, " that 
the children of my womb shall never learn to thinks*' has resulted 
with Ireland's faith, as elsewhere, in a certiun arrest of devek^ 
ment, the childishness of outlook which would deny facts, and 
makes the child's conception of a troth the truth itself. " Sure 
Ood would never suffer Hu holy nuns to be tr'ated that-away: the 
like o’ that can't be true at all at all! " declared an old wife, on 
being told of the devil-deeds of the Hnn in a Belgian doirter, 
and Mephisto himself must have laughed in the background t 
Perhaps nothing in Ireland's p^rcbology is so vital to Bngiflad'a 
comprehension of her as this quality cl arrested devekpmeot* 


f 
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Iretaud has always appeamT OBiphble of grasping that than is 
another side to every question; the qrmpa^tic fibre which renders 
her the natural prey of oratory is twinned with the fact that who¬ 
ever first gets her oar is likely to keep it. To this hour England 
refuses to borrow the tip; wily agitators in the guise of half-breed 
iwtriots and pro-German agents pervade the land unscathed, and 
no single English ellort is made to adjust the Irish point of view 
on national or international questions. An instance of this was 
iurnished by the lack of eounterblabt to German propaganda 
during the war. In vam was Westminster besought, in the 
phrase of Archer 8hee, to cany the Fiexy Cross " through the 
Irish Ireland where, it should never be torgotteu, tradUion a 
inraiysing, rather than inspiring as in the England horn to a 
goodly heritage 

'* Here and here did England help me, how can I help EnglandM eagl " 

No hair ul the i’aeifiNt it* in lieJaud'b coat (that pack belongs to 
a crostvChaiincl breeds, hut he is mnnortiilly young and his 
l>h}cholog\ mciirahl> rumaiitK*. ills s^inpathieb must thrill before 
he can translate them into action. 

**Uo IS mcuiably igiiuiaiil!" Miurts John Bull. Truly; but 
the iguerance ih uot all on his side. The psychology of Irish 
unrest is, like that of his history, important to him who would 
iindeihtaud the makings of an irishman. 

From the outset ol T^hut some who prelei a phrase to a fact 
allude to as tlie C'uuqiiebt oi Ireland under Henry 11., mutual 
ignorance had marked the situatiou. Irish chiefs, knowing 
nothing of tlic Norman feudal system, swore oaths of vasaalage 
and iuilitur\ tenure, a Norman king knowing less of Biehon 
and the system of land-ownership in ^hich the fee-simple of the 
soil was vested in the se|>t, guaranteed nBti\o authority, rights 
.Old liberties; and the lesiilt^ ihioiigli the eentuiies Ime been as 
logical as those of a football match between two teams, of which 
one should play Soccer, the other Kugger. The evils of the 
method of government by post, never more forcibly illustrated than 
in Ireland, todc up the running. England heard nothing but what 
the Westminster of the day meant her to hear; Irish protests, 
whether by buming word or cold steel, against such grievances as 
the policy of absorbing one nation by another inevitably imidy. 
always represontc»d to the Englishman at home as rank rebellkm. 
Biiauibethan England knew us little of the "decanting*’ of the 
**Wild Irish’*- -whether to the i*lutitations or Hell, lay between 
Bristol slave-merchants and Saxon soldiery—of Mountjoy’s sys¬ 
tematic destruction of crotni, of forests cut down, of poets and hii- 
torisns slaughtered, as Victorian England knew of " the Famine- 
VOL. UVI. N.B. u 
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times,'* wbflQ "fmu 1846 tmimfvSr*s numon lagr owi wflli 
hunger, wlule in a yuK foodstuCs for iUT ,000,008 mil iiBt to 
England for the charges due there."^ Wm» O'Bnsn's mids in 
1917 to the House of Commons set flying the ** wild eohoii " of 
history: '* ITcmi kww more of what w heppentiig in Mmopolaiiisi 
than At Ireland . . . (fiU) some new bomhehell exphodee 
under your feet! ’ 

** Wherefore dost thou knock and clatter in this wise? ’* de¬ 
manded the somnambulistic Vnederike HaoSe, the Seherin of 
PivTorst, of the unseen spirit harassing the WOrtembag bouss- 
hoid, and was answered— 

*'Ii lightens m; condition, beesuae then folk esU me to mind! '* 

The Earthbouiid'i* demonstration of itself through the medium 
of sound is exdci iHirallel of Irish unrest flnding outrage the one 
sure means of attracting English attention. Mountjoy's and 
Carew's wholesale deflowering of Ireland might never come to the 
ears of England, but the Bed O^NeiU's stand in Ulster did, and 
was answered by the Treaty of Melhfont. Cromt^eirs massacres 
brought no tears to eyes across St. Uectrge's Chanuol, but a century 
later the enrolment ol 10,UCK) I'rotcstant Volunteers, largely su|i- 
|x>rted by ( athtihi* siihMrnbers. sufliciently startled the eyes of the 
contemporary English generation to bring about the transitory 
irec^doiu of Ireland m law as m commerce. My grief! that her 
freedom was hu! transitory: had it been otheraise, the crystalhsa- 
tion of a patriotic fiarty in College Green wliich had backed the 
Irish Vrdiinteei M(»venient wituld m all probahility iie\er have 
been supplanted l>y the element of organisation that one scK^ins to 
fieroeive from the nnddie of the eightei*nth century, coining into 
w'hat U'forc ha<I lieen luit »«k*uI dcinonstnitionH of Irish unrest. A 
like origin of species is to be traced from Wluteboys and Hearts of 
Oak of thcMr <ia\, down through the nincUenth century, inaugu¬ 
rated by Robert Kiumei's rising, marked mid way by '* the beTiian 
scare,*' and culininating in Charles Stewart i'anieU'K subtle three¬ 
fold strategy of the Ijeagiic, the Plan of (Campaign, aiul the 
obstructive tactics of holding up ICmpire business in Iteliaiuent, 
which |)erh»])i more than all the rest has bred dislike of Ireland 
to-day in the Englishmaii-in-the-Sircot—must the Flying Dutoh- 
inaii l>e shunted on a Hiding till the Iriah torfeart goes by? 

It ligkienM my emufUian, beeevH then fM eaU me to mM/ *' 

It must be owned that the logic in this philosophy of the dis- 
<|tiiet spirit in Ireland has lieen proved up to the hilt by results. An 
Irish Unionist once declared in the House: **There is no use in 

(1) Imk iroUomlHf, Mil. fHopford Qfwik 
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My InahaiM Ministar on IrUh qnestioiu 

wnton he eomee with a la&dlofd’e headjy one hand and a cow's 
tittin the otherl" The Catholic BnuuDoipafeion Act, lfi29. be¬ 
gotten by O'Connell's agitation*; the Comnintation of Tithes, 
18881 by the Tithe War; the Befocm Bill, 1867, bringing in what 
some have tanned " a new era of oonoession and conoiliation " 
and others a policy of sops, were only the beginnings. It seemed 
indeed as if the worse Ireland behaved the better England re¬ 
spected her. The development under the Land League, in the 
country invariably singularly free from private crimes ^ of a oold- 
blooded atrocity-power equal to any ever generated in the BiU 
//ttimiiiir,* was nearly rewarded (or shutoff) by a Home Buie Act, 
when in 1800 that phase of affairs Irish was ended, as Balzac or 
D’Annunzio might have ended it, by a story, sordid enough in 
details of guilty intrigue, but of a great passion. Parnell, strong, 
daring, subtle as ever, was in a thunderclap of time disowned by 
all but a loyal few among his party and allies; once more Ire¬ 
land’s corse of cleavage, rather than (Sladbtone and his Liberals, 
defeated herself. 

Yet tho * condition ' * lifd>tvncd.' 

Anna Parnell, in verses nut formally entitled *' Btllingsgate on 
Parnassus,” imght rt'fer unkindly to ** tlic English crocodile" 

“ One hand you reach to holp, the other stunu wUh bhwi 

But the fact remains ihg,t from 1H67 a healing spirit, if [lerhaps 
spasmothcaliy, still moved over the face of Ireland. (The pen- 
dtilimi has indotsi swung to the f»p|H>idte hide. Ireland, **in ] 88 ti 
owned hy the landlords," from on has increasingly come to 

(1) “Tli« Rnieliiili nifSui inurdm fur mmey, ... the Iriihman narden 
p>tri<»tiCAlly.' W n Trench, quutrd in the A’awau /uumate, 

(2| The Miimtion niu 1\ i-oniphcated bj appuvut rfbnfcittlion of 

IreUnd'i Krohon Tradition, of nhirh Mi«h Khanor Hull write! law waa 

executed in Ireiaud without ifcuurae to mirta of justice, and always without the 
Md of police. The injured man rained out his own piiniehmenta, even in casw 
when the Brebtui was railed in to arbitrate." Muck wera recogni^ pieces with 
which diaputra between debtor and ciedilur were fought out under the Ancient 
i«aws aoia al oatraciam-that **ahunmng like a leper" advocated hy Parnell aa 
"more Chnatian than ebooiiiiK had of old been an aocqiled national pniiiah- 
nant. la modern Ireland, however, the shooting waa not long left out, the 
atoiy uf a Eoman Catholic prieat anuiiriating to hia flock, ** 'Tie a erfina to ahoo 
at a landlord. Irat, bog^, 'tie a tin to ahoot and mlaa him'" whether fast or not, hit 
paaaad iato pruveib. Tlio pao|ile who were a law ii> themaelvea regarded thoai 
aiding with the law of tho land aa uutlawa; a \erae of tho day aatirieidly aspraaa- 
isg tho oitootioa ' 

** The diflannoe betwiwn mofmahino and moonlight 
All poople at hurt undentUnd, 

Pw mooi^hi'a the law of the l^eaguo. 

While moonehine'a the low of tho land." 

0 S 
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be ** owned by the tenants.") ’iSBBSi'VbuiioniieB wero bf^^ 
play, fnmi freedom of ^al aduiinistration and taxation to edu* 
catioual liberty and housing legislation both for town and country; 
" a peaceful revolution," as no less a witness than the late leader 
cif the Home Rule Party, John Redmond himself, frankly admow* 
lodged, has, withm the last twenty or thirty years, come about in 
Ireland through ameliorative measures from Westminster. Ire¬ 
land began once more to find lierself. The Irish language was 
called back fiom iti* d>ing gabjm in iiiountainy cabins by Dr. 
Douglas H>d6 and his Gaelic League. As an old woman m the 
picturesque black cloak of the South remarks, * The childher m 
the fachoo’s do be slapped for not bp'akin* Irish, when m me day 
they'd bt slapiied for sp’akin' it!" With the loosing of the 
tongue that is uncuiiK'ious })oetry came a literary reiiuncence of 
Ireland ancient and modem, fotiuing an mspirmg contribution to 
the worlirs liteiature; Irish music once more bang, the old harp 
mdubtry is even rcMving in a corner of the South. In spite of 
furious rchibtance from I'ister doeb not Kipling declare tlie V Fi. 
England's storm-quartei ' ]*.ll i mw withui reach the Home Rule 

*\ct that bliouid restoie entire control, iegiblative and executive, 
of Ireland to an Insh I'lirliament; and what happened next i<* 
matter for Insh pnde. At the ciasb of the tarn "Scrap t»f 
Pa|)er," black Protebtaiiib and bcarlot Romans, rmoiiists of the 
Pale and Nationalists of ( ork and Coiinatight, forgot feuds and 
creeds, remembered nothing but that the> all were Inshinen. 

" Whst did the Iribh pe'jplc do Belioum vkWi phuideredY Nati<wsl»t 
Ireland, through Mr m addition to the SO.OOO Xnt^hmeo already 

•ler^ing, offer^ the iinm*diat« aid of 170,000 Iridi Kational Volunticr^ 
already psvtb train* d iThr^ugh this off«r ms r*fu*»d; th« Nationabsts of 
Ireland in one >ear raided andt trained t«o nen Iheiuons the T*nth an*l 
the Sixl«'enih, while TlsUr raised the Tbirtj-*ciath Befow* the fir*! x*ar 
ended, th«rt «»re already 130,0*Ni men rai*>ed an*] trained in Inland, and 
another PXlOtai nh * ili >ijgh h uti in Irrlmnd, w«rf at that time workim; m 
Lngland.**' 

But a 111 put into ciiiuldtioii gaine curienc>. It suits party 
fwhticb on both udea of tlu* (. hanncl to refer to Ireland as*" Tbc- 
Ihland-Tbat-Wouldn't-Play * 

Once again let us acknowledge a fatal weaving 

" Stupiditieb," owned Lto^d George, " were done which some 
times looked like iiialigiiitu^s " I’arty play diiioouraged rccruiUng. 
objecting to the enlibtment of Nationalists and Kouisn Catholics, 
bemuse " it reruo\cd the mum argument against self goverumeiit. 
Lest Ireland should obtain ere<1it by a fn«e gift . . . these 
enemies refused the gift to make it appf^ai that force was Deoes- 
sary."' Rhc was ikA to give, and then she was resiled for not 
giving. 

(1) >fii TMtf tf Oni wih im iruhtium, A R Orsgb. 
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Yet what she ifti^h^^uT^llvp. tOn all Allied baitielields 
galiiint Irish regiments have upheU galtaiit traditions; Brigadier- 
Ueneral W. B. Marsliall but vokod militury opinion when he 
wrote from the JJardanelles: Though I am an Englishman, I 
must say the Irisli soldiers are the cream of the Army. Ireland 
may well be proud of her sons." 

*' It is well that tliese things siKiuld l>e ap|)reciated in England/' 
wrote Colonel Maurice Moore. It is l»ettor that they slmnld be 
appntriated in Ireland." 

For students of the psyeiiolugy of IrisJi unrest have been slow to 
realise that Ireland's tein|X)rai well-being, her honour, her very 
self, arc absolutely iiiiiniiterial to h<*r {)ohtical extreme left. From 
the inid-eigliti‘entli century, whori ogitators set themselves to 
attain politi(*ui aims catnoiiflaged ns {lersonal ends, thedrievance 
was formally stainfavi us the iM^st Irish asset; its removal would 
iiioaii a full in |Nirty htm'k^. And to the majority of that ]iarty the 
(Irievance meant llie drudge. Grattan, like many another 
I>rophet, biiilded better than he knew when he cried, “ What you 
trample on in Ireland will sting you in America." Trish-AnK'rican 
Fenianisiu had old scores to [my off against England : hate of her, 
not love of Ireland, was its in^piratum. Feiiiaiii.^ii split in the 
inevitable cleavage, hut her hate wa< her legacy to that latest oiT- 
sTinot of Irish unrest, Sinn Fein, to which "all things English, 
iliiWM tog.iiiiesniiil ilrchs, are tahiKi.** Hut Sinn Fein is more than 
a reincarnation of Indund in exile. Its attitude recalls soinc 
adventurer who should insist on identifying himself with an 
ancient family, bragging of its honours and achievements, laying 
loud claims to its ixisseshions. *1ii Ireland," Lccky oluaTves, 
"only an indnitesimal portion of thi^ soil belongs to those who 
[lussessed it before CruinweH": hut Sinii Fein tulk*« as though 
**it wore the terriers ’* of every [lerch of Irish soil sinw the 1 Vlugt* 
"next its skin"; its family tree is of the faked onler, with 
Fioim and hia companions near thi» root, branching out right and 
left into every Irishman of every Ireland ever wortli naming, and 
Sinn Fein blossoming adventitiously at the top: it would almost 
persuade the world that the Irish language and literary renascenee 
an* solely due to the sweat of the Sinn Fein brow. Yet what Sinn 
Fein haa of Ireland are her chief weakneKsi*s-the warped outlook, 
the immaturity of judgment, the Medi* and Persian fibre of pn*- 
jiidlce: what it has of its own--the "absence of standardiaed 
religion and allegiant^e to any fixed cn^ed,^ the tn*nd towards 
Syndicalism and Cfimroiinism, show it at once to be no longer 
Irish, hut of tlmt cosmo-revolntionary spirit for which the Teti 
rommandnients boil down into " Thou shalt not worship any god 
but thyself, and thou sliall take from thy neighbour anything and 
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everythincr that thou hast notJ*'^ Tnsh atmosphere, inentd and 
physical, possesses a glMnour often enough transhguring at a 
distance unlovely realities. Sinn Peki paprufUim i$ the glsiMoar 
cost or^f BoMctifm. 

More. As Wolfe Tone's United Iriahinen saw in France of the 
Terror but a magnificent object-lesson of the ease with which all 
property could chunge hands, were there hands strong enough to 
take it, so even by the light of Belgium is Binn Fein incapable of 
seeing what German policy is out for; that moral myopia of it 
equally displayed towards the history of its tragic Easter week 
gamble in human lives. 1916—^viewed now by Sinn Fein as a 
martyrdom because the luck went against it—as in its incapability 
of grasping that from the pre-war I^blin strikes financed by ** its 
gallant allies/* the Hun, to the present outrages staged by pro- 
German management, it has. been and is but the cat’s-paw of 
larger di)domacie8. As United Irishmen took for Ijsw, IVophets 
and Gospel the declaration of one of the Direcimre that ** France 
would never grant a pt'oec to England od any terms sliort of the 
independence of Ireland,” so Smn Fein shallows op(*n-moiithed ' 
promisi*B of an Irish milleuitium ''made in Germany.*’ The 
Berlin blunder f»f suppiKing that Dublin’s telephone system 
centred, like Berlin’s own, in the General Post Office, which.shat¬ 
tered that red Easter’s insurrectionary progrumme, could not 
shatter Sinn Fein's belief that an all-crmqnering Germany is the 
Codim for her, as little as common sense can implant a suspicion 
that Codlin's the friend, not of Ireland, but of Ireland’s ge<>graphi- 
cal contioL 

The faults and perils of Irish psychology And their compendium 
in Binn Fein. 

"On Ihe turf that tlio miuU* water, 

On the itiDifiC'cnt fairic«i' mead-- 
Ye have knelt as the madman's daughter 
Went ar^wing the poiaon weed. 

And ita stem la the apear of alaughtor. 

And its feed ia (he deTil'a aaedl 
Ye fraitor to JSrin, traitor to mani 
Ye traitor eome day to your own mad eiUml 
Smn Fein! 

The hoixsful aspect of the situation is that it is from Ireland, 
and not from the England whidi even to-day hardly Toalises that 
Binn Fern is no more than a party, that Binn Fein finds its resis¬ 
tance. And the unhopeful one is in that dogging curse of clepvage 
a-mutter in recent Orange celebrations, wbidi threatens to over¬ 
tone the mtfster-wonl of magic to **lay ” the vexed spirit of Irisjji 

(1) John O'KMfo, fimn Nrw York World, 
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imnMl. At hM been hmSo/uSirword wat fint pmaomioed in 
Aogott, 1914. * The formation of the ToKbh iLridi) Divisioii wat 
|epo^-makiiig. IriA of etery diade of politml opinion at of oodal 
‘ ginde for the flint tune formed a body int^^ espntdeearpi, 
to flght for Bnf^and, and " new wat the green mm qdendidly 
oarried.’* MithandM, little decorated, the Tenth Dinition never. 
thelesB may well be t^ oomerttone of the building np of a new 
spirit in Ireland of naticmaliBm. The new spirit shows itself most 
ho|)efulof all in that it has touched Ireland's soul with fellowship, 
^Chuioh of Ireland, Roman Catholicism and Presbyterianism ont 
in Gallipoli, " all sportsmen and all friends," their tadt motto:— 

*' Cannot ike etargy ha Iriikm^ toof ** 

Appreciation, mutual and just, is the master-wonl, for England 
as for the many Irelands in Ireland. For the ccmcluskm cannot 
be avoided that the Irish is a contribution of no little viUue to the 
psychology of the British Empire. The passion of its patriotism, 
the purity and fleshly control bred by Catholic discipline—^the 
unmarried mother is still hidden to blush in Ireland, the satyr 
assaulting virginity does not haunt Irish thickets—^the standard of 
values that puts the invisible above the visible and declines to 
make money lord of an Irish world, might well be incorporated in 
the spirit of Imperialism. The Bnglishman-in-the-Street who 
upholds to the Irish face his desire that Ireland could be put under 
the sea for twenty-four hours—his forbears have made the experi¬ 
ment often enough in seas of blood—might learn something foom 
the tact and courtesy which, whether deriving or not from Ire¬ 
land's necessity of feeling her way among centuries of oppressors, 
contrasts agreeably with the modem^temper of democracy that 
considers incivility a badge of superiority. Ilie Irish instinct of 
pleasing might ameliorate the English traditional starch in its 
dress manneni as in its dress shirt-fronts; that the heart beneath 
Both may be as kindly as an Irish one is apt to be a discovery on 
the Irish side, as on the English one the fact that the smooth word 
is not invariably the nntmthfnl one. Perhaps the dislike of the 
Irifdi tongue to give the unwelcome answer may lead to "termino¬ 
logical inexactitudes," but an Irish roadmender's response to an 
enquiring traveller. "Sure I couldn’t be afther tellin’ yez rightly, 
unless I was to tell your honour a lie! " is surely as admirable in 
its way as the most sincerely growled " Dunnol " Irish family 
affection, her seat at the hearth for " God’s poor," her deep reli- 
gkms sense, may be withdrawn from the fringes of county tainted 
with worid-diseases of the lower socialism and commercial ideals; 
but they are still to be found in fnehsia-Bet cabins and rambling 
Georgian houses, as well as in many a home overseas—Mots to 
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add to the wealth of the BritUlf UHfi^ ilia K^aty foreign to 
a graver England, the git that flinga a word instead of " a 'arf- 
hrick/' her romance, her quick hyni|NithieH. all mark the islaiul 
** dreamed of a Ood.*' as the predestined correspondence and 
counterpart of an England, male aa Ireland is essentially feminine 

Once more a sibylline moment for Ireland has presented itself— 
its teaching that there are several Irelands, expressed by one of 
the most original Trifdi thinkers of the day, “John Kglinton," 
with the emphsMs of detachment that is his : — 

Tlte Anf;ln*Trisliinaii )ia<4 boon loft a f;ood donl out of Recount in rreent 
yean. ... A 1o«« iii^idiouq name for him annld now porhap«. b«% tho 
modern Tn**hman, tho Tri^hman. namoh. nho aooopt^ b« a fcond Kuropoan 
tho oonnootinin with Groat Britain and >it fooh him^olf to ho far nioro 
diatiaot frrim the AnglcMSaxon than ho i^i from tho mire Trmhinan. . . 

“John Figlinton “ »ot's on. in itujh-Jri/th Esiunjs, to point out *— 

**(Our) open-mindodnosq «ervo« well in tho pfi^ts ahich no acoopt all 
over the Britiih Empire, and addn a useful and truly imperial tinf;e to tho 
eharactor of British rule throughout tho cnlonios and dopendonoits Akin to 
this opon-mindodnoqs is the ffonororiU with which wo have made a present 
to En^livh Utorature of our con>idorab]o aohioTomonts thoroin. noTor baring 
thought it worth while to keep s soparato aoroiint of our share in it: just as 
»o have made a present to the mere Irish of tho stand which no made for 
our lihortios in the eichtoontli oontiirr. . . . rndouhtodlv. if our rac*o noro 
to mu«e itself a< a now and frr»My compounded rare, tho whole situation in 
Ireland would ho tran-^miod. Intolieotual and political life notild find its 
true centre, and a great many things snd poinons now appearing at tho 
or ntro of Irish life would hnd their proper place at its outskirts. . . . (Ourt 
political genius 8urcl> did not exhaust itself in tho wonderful group of orators 
in Grattan'•« Parbiinunt.*’ 

These are suggestive wor^s. Once released from clashing loyal¬ 
ties and ideals, the country which has given leaders to England's 
Army, Navy, Civil Service and Press during at least the last 
hundred and fifty years, whose agitators have held up Westminster 
off and on for a half-century, whoae intellect has resuscitated a 
literature, and whose vitnlitv has fought its comer of nationul 
existence down the ages, may be safely, though always as a good 
European, trusted with itself. No doubt mistakes and to spare 
would at first be made, but a principle of heaJthy growth would 
counter the element of arrested development which at present con¬ 
stitutes a danger alike to England and Ireland. In time, also, old 
grudges would be scrapped in the task of re-learning to be a nation, 
the task to which only a United Ireland could bring innate com¬ 
prehension, for she would be ** inside, to know what she's finkin' 
of!" 


K. L. Montgombby. 



THE EMPIHE AND ASIATIC IMMIGUATIOM. 


'ruK raiaing of the qaestion of racial equality by Jaiian at the 
Peace Conference has revived, in an acnte form, the problem of 
Asiatic iuimigratiou into the Dominions. On the surface the 
terms of the Japanese motion were abstract and iinaggressive. 
Ill reality they were designed with a definite political end. That, 
at any rate, uas the way in which they were regarded both in 
the Dominions and Japan, and their non-acceptance has let loose 
a flood of feeling in the latter country, directed particularly 
against .Vustralia. It has been made a political question in Japan, 
and the Juiiaiiem* didcgates liave been blamed for weakness in 
not getting their motion curried. 

What has c;iiist.*d muiic di««<|iiietudc in the IJoininioiis is the 
lMkew'arlllnc^^ of the sii|>|N>it they have rtveived fnipi the British 
(xovermiient in their resistance to the motion. Tliey were forced 
to dc|ieud largely on the I'lnted State.** and Ptdaiid. . There are 
giNNi reasons, oi coiiise. why Drituin should not offend Japan, 
hilt, still, it 1 ** a pit\ that llriti^b statesmen have not realiseil 
hov\ ini|M>rinnt tlii*> <|iiestion is to the 1 loiiiinioiis. In Australia, 
lot iiistufiee, it is the one esternal problem that iiiatterH. A fear 
of iiiiiiHlatioii iiom .Xsia has been present with her all through 
the war. inspiring her efforts: and now after an iiiiinense expen¬ 
diture ol blood and treasure she finds herself no more secure than 
before. While all other countries are occupied in making their 
boundaries safe, she is being asked to o])eii her gates. With the 
other Dominions the matter is not (gate so vital, but it is still 
iiii|K>rtaut. 

'I'o grasp the iirgi^ncy of the* problem the {Kisition immediately 
hcfuie the war must be rralistMl to the full. Canada had just 
turned back a number of Mritisii liidians who had set sail for 
Viuicoiiver in a ship chaitcred by some ot their fellow-country- 
iiioii to test the realii> <tf the Caiu^uu law whieli enacted that 
only those iniiiiigraiits who eariie dirci^tly from their native 
country, without diaeniharkation, should Ix^ allowed access. 
I'hat the law was iiigcnuouK, and intended for the exclusion of 
Asiatics alone, w*as o|»enly admitted, there being no direct steam¬ 
ship line betwH^n India and Canada. Tho detinite action of 
the Canadian iiuiuigration aiithorities, howe\er. was made the 
oa*aHiuii of an outburst in the Indian vernueiilar I’ress, and a 
iwoiiagafidist activity among the native leaders that would have 
beim the (mlude of grave trouble if tlie war bad not intervened. 

VOCi. ^vi. M.6. u* 



Fdr the tide of feelmg afpdiiit tbil^miiui^tioa l$iwn anfoioed 
against them had beei^fdowl; rising in India. In Soath Afate 
•the problem had become acute and apparently insblttbief lasting 
over a number of years. There it was not alone the question 
of restriction, but also of the treatment of British Indhans already 
domiciled in the Union; and the demand of the nattYS leaders 
that British subjocts should have the same rights thronghout 
the Empire had previously been met by the reply of Mr. Win¬ 
ston Churcdiill, then Under-Secretary for the ColonieB: '*It 
should be understood that His Majesty’s Government has no 
power to protect British Indians against the operation of a law 
ill force in tlie ('olony:” The iiumberlesK deputations of Indians 
to the Colonial Office returned home in successkm to report that 
the authorities in England had turned a deaf ear to their griev¬ 
ances and thi* ap|)arent futility of formal protest Ktrengthencd 
a secret agitation which was all the man* formidable in that it 
formed a bond for uniting Mahomodan and Hindu. 

In Australia alone there was no immediate trouble. The 
stringency of her immigration laws, practically refuaiDg the 
Asiatic races access *to the country, had removed the possibility 
ot petty frictions arising out of diiferential internal treatment, 
and had 8tam()ed the question as one of fundamental principle. 
The administration of the* law was such that educatffd Japanese 
or Indians travelling through the country had no cause to oom- 
plain of indignities thrust nix>n them by officials, and the foun- 
tams of whdesale immigratien were sealed at their source. 
There was, indeed, a recognition that the smooth working of 
the law might be only temporary. There was a feeling that 
Japan might some day demand that her citizens should bo given 
the same rights as Europeans, but on the surfacT there appeared 
nothing to disturb the settlement. 

Yet m the East, and {larticuJarly in India, the firoblem of 
emigration had aroused an interest and intensity of feeling the 
depth of which has never been adequately realised in England. 
There were many causes contributing to this. The B|iread of 
Western education, and the development of nationalism and 
political unrest had reacted on one another and helped to awaken 
the Indian to a firide of race that was stimulated by the military 
Buccess of Japon. It must be admitted, too, that some agitators 
used the grievances of the emigrating Indian for their own ends, 
finding it easier and more politic to direct thefar propaganda 
against other fiarts of the Empire than to court punishment by 
stirring up insurrection against local laws and institutionB. 

But the chief thing to take into account is tlie fact that the 
British Indians have become a migratory peo^, qiurved on by 
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tb6 0HDe ia^pulae aTS^^tople of Japan. The ooming of in- 
dusknalisin nsm lootened old toots in ^ East, and hime ties 
have not the same sttength as a generauon ago. The man who 
leaves his native village to work in a factory a bundled miles 
away has the vety act become a member of a mobile prole¬ 
tariat. He has *oat himself adrift from a condition of life that 
was perhqn haunted by insufficiency, yet stable and secure, and 
has entei^ one where the standards of living are higher, but 
where insecurity is always present. In a short time he comes 
into contact with other natives who have travelled and acquires 
the impulse to wander further and further afield and increase 
his earnings. 

All over the East this loosening of the roots is taking (dace, 
and a large mobile })roh*tariat is increasing its numbers daily. 
Jt is an inevitable product of the new industrialism, almost a 
necessary contliiiou of its dcvelopiuont. Jiut the result is that 
the interest in emigrutiou is intense, and modern facilities for 
travel have made it )x)ssiblu almost fur the meanest coolie. The 
man whose father never went u day*h journey from his native 
village returns from « li\e->ears’ Mijonrii as an indentured 
labourer in Bouth Africa to set out for some of the islands of 
the Bouth Beas. It is Indian labour that Hustains the im]x)rtant 
sugar iadustr^ of Fiji, and tlu^y have obtained a monopoly of 
havkmg in the Transvaal. Monniver, in Ja|wn, where the 
hoinc-k<‘C]>ing impulsi' was men stronger than in India, the 
acquisition of Corea let loose a tremendous fiooil of emigrants 
who have been pouring into the now ten-itory at the rate of 
d5(),0(X> a year, it is estiinated that nearly two niillton Jajwncse 
have made their homes there sinc(> the Kusso-Japunese War. 

Thib migratory fever, siaending tliruugh the millions of Asia, 
is the problem the Dominions have to tace, and though their 
point of view* has been fuit often it has rarely been put with 
unbiassed plainness. The average Englishman is apt to tegard 
their attitude as that of overbearing ** lYdoiiials," who, informed 
by no tradition of toleration, are moved by a feeling of superiority 
to the coloured races and a desire to keep them down at all 
costs. **The economic que<^tion is also insisted upon, and the 
jealousy vrith which the white working man regards the thrifty 
Asiatic. 

Perha]w thiii point of view might have some reality as far as 
Boutli Africa is concerned, for there ja rather cosmopolitan 
population of white people come into close contact with a variety 
of coloured laces, with tlie result that there is an unpleasant 
strain on the tolerance of both. It is also a fact* that the white 
trader, whether of British or Dutch extraction, resents the com- 
> u* 2 
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petition of the Indian hawker. legao^ to Canada and 

Aubtralia the economic ^estion has little reality^ and the attitude 
to coloured races is much the same as in any European country. 
The New ^Sealanders, indeed, have given tito wwld a lesscm in 
their treatment of a coloured race, and there is no colour-bar to 
prevent a Maori entering the Civil Service, sitting mi the Bench, 
or rising to the highest position in the State. In this connection 
it is enlightening to contrast their attitude with that of the 
Colonial Office w'hich, in IIKM, without consulting the British 
Parliament or local legislatures, made a regulation depriving all 
non-European British subjects in Hong-Kong, the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, and the Federatecl ^lalay States of the right they had 
enjoyed of sitting for the entrance examination of the Civil 
Service. Even this A\ds not drastic enough apparently, for 
lealising that some Eurasians might still enter the service a new 
regulation was issued in 1911 making it necessary for candidates 
to i>rove pure Euroiiean descent iin iKtth sides. And meanwhile 
the Qiieeirs Scliolarshi])^, which had allowed clever EurasianH 
to furnish tlieiiiselve'< witli tlic rinpiireil education, w'ere 
alndished. 

It is not a fact that in Caiunla or .\iistrulia there is any cori- 
tein]it for the colouied rin'c^ as such. The two countries are 
faced with the }>iv)l>lein of ket^ping their eivilisatums intact ami 
their blood pure while huge inignitory |Kipii]ations are kncN*king 
at their doors. Their |mlitieal s\ stems are democratu*, giMng 
the same rights to everv citi/cn, and they have made no allow¬ 
ance for the incor|ioration oi an alien lahoiiring class such as 
is to be found in S«>iit]i Africa. If iiniuigration were to be 
allowed witbonl icstriction tbc\ woiiid Is* siihmerged entirel\ 
III a feW' years b\ the mobile prolelaniit of Asia. ]HM>plo who 
have no intimate acqiiaiiitunce with |io1itical institutions in Iheit 
own euiintries, and who liti\e a marked tendency to <*aagiilato 
in laige masses that distiiib the s(x*ial balance. .\iid inevitahh 
there would lie the racial feuds, embitleriiients, and cxaH|K*ra> 
lions whieli destroy all the lelicitiev f»f life wherever the two 
faces live freelj side b\ side. 

N<» country can coniplucently face the prosjiect of lieing in¬ 
volved in the same jirohleiiis which distigun* the social life of 
the Southern States of America. 'I'he continiiaJ friction seems 
to bring out the worst qualities of both races, developing a liarsh- 
iiesK and brutality in tlie one. and an aggressiveness in the other. 
The Xew Zealanders have liveil in harmony with the Maoris 
because the latter are a tiassing race; moreover, they are native 
to the country, settled on the land, and surrotiiided by all the 
restraining ties of family life. The Asiatic proletarian, on the 
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other hendf is generally without ties, and the impulse which 
set him wandering in the beginning i^eMists in the new environ¬ 
ment. Ho is inclined to migrate to wherever money is most 
easily earned at the moment, living in whatever fugitive hovels 
he can find, and building no permanent home. Very often, too, 
he has lost hold of those traditions which kept his life sweet 
and sound in his own country. The Asiatic “quarters** of such 
towns as have mixed £x>pulationR are the des|>air of those people 
who aspire to a homogeneoiis civilisation, with a common 
standard of living and a uniform ideal. 

‘*To think,** said a Japanese, looking at a colony of his country- 
iiH*n in Hawaii, “lliat my own £)eo]»lc could come to this in so 
short a time.** 

A new environment and a IcKisening of traditional restraints 
is apt to produce worse rebults among Asiatic populations than 
among the more adaptable races from the Dccident. It is the 
experience of some of these results that has made the will of 
the white Dominions inflexibly against any development that 
would immerse them in internal-racial problems. The purpose 
of keeping their countries “white" is pursued with a devotion 
that is almokt religious in its intensity. Tt is not the policy of 
a |x>litical party : it is something that statesmen trying to solve 
the problem iniist reck«)n as a fixed, iniinutahle factor. For it 
has been vigonnihly siifiported hy even those classes that might 
be expected to Mteciuiib to the strong temptation of a cheap, 
inexhaustible supply of labour to exploit new sources of wealth. 

Yet a way out of this grave dileiuma niUbt he found now, and 
some definite principle accepted. It is an itit<ilerable strain for 
isolated countries, such as Australia, Jo live under the continual 
threat of iiuuidaiion. One cannot help reinenihering that it was 
during the stress of war, when .\iistralui had M^nt mo.st of her 
able-bcHlied men abroad, that she received an intimation from 
^^r. Harcoiirt, then ('olonial Secrt'tary, that a relaxation of her 
immigration laws would welcomed. It is not hard to guess 
the cpiarter from whi<*h the original pressure <*aine. Is it too 
much to ho])e that a settlement can be arrived at that would not 
infringe the ideals and security of the 1 dominions and yet w*ould 
be consonant with the dignity of India and Japan? 

Certainly mere restriction of numbers d«H*s not provide a way 
out, but rather ofiens a path for further agitation and friction. 
The Oriental who emigrates to one of the Dominions naturally 
wants his friends to follow him, a desire which they share to 
the full. It is the same with every kiud of people, no matter 
what their nationality. A conversation with any batch of white 
emigrants will soon show that the migrating impulse has come 
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to them because they knew of friends they oonld join in the 
new country, stories whose prosperity has made them dis¬ 
contented witli the old life. And so the Scotch go to Canada 
and the Irish to America, each emigrant being the forerunner 
of half-SFdosen others. A channel of intercourse has been 
opeiled which tends to widen automatically, and the difficulty of 
checking it will become more and more intense. Moreover, the 
iundamental principle has been waived and the argument revolves 
* round the question of numbers. If a thousand can be assimilated 
yearly, why not ten thousand? There is no end to the possi* 
bilities of exa8])eration and rancour, leading, perhaps, as in 
South AfrK*a, to -repreHsive internal legislation and consequent 
riots. 

A irn^r nolutiou uill be found along the lines adopted by 
Mr. lh«ose\elt when the tieaiment of Japanese in California 
threatened to embroil him in international trouble. For some 
time the number of Japanm' |iassing into Hawaii and the towns 
of the Pacific coast had l)et*n vcr> groat, and an agreement was 
arrived at between the (ic)\cruiiiciits of the United States and 
Japan that the latter should only issue isissports to such of its 
subjects as were non-lahouicrs, or labourers who had already 
l>een domiciled in the United States, or those w'ho wen* intending 
to assume active contnii of a iirevioiisly-possessed interest. The 
arrangement was almost ciitindy successful. Immigration fell 
ofl remarkably during the next few years, and there have been 
practically no grounds lf>i dispute ever since. 

Much the same solution was adopted, by (''auada in 1906. An 
arrangement was made hy which the JajAiiese Oovemment 
agreed to limit its i^siie of passixirts to settled agricultiurists, 
fiarents, wives, and children of resident Jafianese, and those 
resuming residence or control of businesses. The solution would 
have licen entirely succeshful also had not some mischievous 
])erbons of \wih nationalities arraTigi*d for a sudden large influx 
of /a|)anese coolies fnan the neighlxiuring islands of Hawaii 
and htimulatefi fears of an Asiatic inundation. Several fietty 
restrictive laws were jmssed which roused the resentment of the 
Jafianese, but they ultimately liecame more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and the principle of the agreement 
still holds good. 

If, however, it applies to Ja|3an, why shonld it not apply to 
India? The Indian would find it consonant with his dignity 
b) accept what the Japonese described as a **gentleman’s treaty,” 
and the purposes of the DominhmH' ])n*sent immigration laws 
would be served. The Indian Government oonld issue passports 
with tbe same discretion as the Japanese, and the educated 
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Indian would find ncMMil^-bar preventing him ftom travelling 
fcedj afout the Em]^. An amngement like this would be 
fitoUitated if the Indian Oovernment fid some direct gbmiwAi 
4 intarooune with the f>oininion Govemmente^ and was not 
forced to conduct its negotiatione tc^ously through the Colonial 
Office. 

This ia the real solution of the question, a solution that would 
give satisfaction to all the parties concerned. There remains, 
however, the real need for emigration which the loosening of 
roots in Aeia hae brought into being. With Japan the question 
fcnr the last few years has not been so much one of necessity 
as of dignity. The cokmies she has acquired so rapidly, Formosa. 
Southern Manchuria, and Chorea, can absorb all her surj^us 
population, indeed, more than she can give, and naturally she 
wishes to keep her people under her own flag. For the next 
few years idle will have an enormous scope for her national 
endeavour. The fall of Tsing-tao marked the departure of her 
only real rival for the valuable Chinese trade, and made her the 
Groat Power in the East. The rich granary of Manchuria 
remains practically undeveloped, and will be a field of emigra¬ 
tion for many years to come. Moreover, the Republics of South 
America are copipeting keenly for such of her emigrants as 
wander further afield. Brazil has exempted Toyo Eishen Raisha 
(the Jaiianesc Hteanmhip Line) from liarl>oiir dues and poll-tax; 
the Argentine gives land away free to Japanese; Chili allots 
100 acres to each immigrant and gives away i]ii]4ements and 
grants of money. Everywhere in South America the Japanese 
is regarded as a desirable settler, apivroximating closely as he 
does to their own national types, and the Japanese who leave 
the shelter of their own flag in the l^lture will more probably be 
attracted there than anywhere else. 

With India it is different. When seeking to emigrate the 
Indian is confronted by a world that cither u'ants him as an 
indentnred coolie or not at all. Yet it is evident that there are 
many parts of the British Empire that are climatically suited 
to him, and where he would be welcome in the capacity of settler, 
labourer, or middleman. If the Soudan is ever to be developed 
thoroughly it will require more labour in works of constructioD 
than Egypt can supply: in Uganda there are broad acres of 
iertile land that are waiting for the plough and will wait in vain 
lor white emSgrants: the British Whst Indies can still offer many 
attractions to the Indian immigrant. The main necessity, 
therefore, is a oentral authority in India ooneemed with the 
question alone, and empowered to open up avenues of emigra¬ 
tion. Onoe the stream is set in motion it will flow automatically 
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ID the directions marked out for it, andiEK*rea] preaauce in India 
will be relieved. 

As far as South Africa is coiiceruod the trouble is due Iomi 
to the restriction of immigration than to the treatment of Indians 
already domiciled there. It is jKniited out by Indians that both 
Ijord SiOlKime and Lord Creue instanced tho grievances of 
11riti««h Indiana in the Transvaal as one of the chief causes of 
the Boutli African War, and yet since the incorpora turn of that 
country uith the British Kmpire their hit has l>een even less 
hapjiy than before. Ronth Africa is not averse from using in¬ 
dentured labour, and yet is hostile to the free settlement oi 
Indians whose oontraets have expired, requiring them to register 
and ]>a\ n ]x>ll-tax of 1**1. There are other capses of diK^onteiit, 
tlie liam)iering of Indians in their elTorls to wnire trading- 
licences. their segregation in bazaars, the Imrriiig-out of priesth 
and pn.H.*eptors. and the refusal of the I *111011 (lovernment to 
rei'cignise the legality of marriage contracts according to Moslem, 
Sikh, and Hindu rites. 

A few }earb ago the trouble schemed to hn\e lk*en broiiglit 
within an ace of settlement li\ an agietHiient entered into 
lietween the late Mr. Gandhi and another distingnihlied linliaii 
on \\w one hand, and the Transvaal (loverniiient on the other. 
By this it uas arranged tli.it it the Transvaal (hnernineiit relaxed 
Its eompiilsor\ legihtration laws tin* two signatories would iim* 
their infliieiice with tlieii eouiitryinen to get them to regiMter 
\o1untarily. For awhile it ap|ieared that the atmusphi*rt* hail 
cleared, and the British (loveiniiient e\eii gave the Indian 
authorities an nssnranee to that effect, bnt the agreement finally 
broke down. Mr. Gandhi did not huvi* any official authority 
and consequently his influence was only jiurtinl, and the Traiis- 
\na1 (io\ernment was dilatory in enacting legislation that would 
lia\«* proved its good faith. Since then there has been |HTpetiiuI 
unrest, and aggressive protests on the iHirt of the Indian com¬ 
munity, which in Natal oiitniimliers the white population. 

Yet it is evident that thi* whole question is one that is fiar- 
ticularly capable of diplomatic settlement, having reached an 
exasperating pitch of intensity, only heoauae of thr* lack of proper 
mediatfiry agents. There is 110 real moral question involved. 
South Africa cannot afford to take an iinliendiiig attitude tow^anis 
Indian immigration, for the structure of her social system 
He|>ends on an adequate ^ii|>p1> of coloured lalMiiir. and her right 
of restricting the number she admits has never bc^n qiiestinneil. 
It is entirely a matter of grievances in regard to legal indignities, 
and the iwsition of the Indian would l>e greatly strengthened 
if he had some official repreaentative on the spot to vmce his 
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claims and ftok after his mterests. The structure of the Empire 
is not so devoid of plasticity that sudli^imall adjustments would 
be iin|X)8Hible, and if a nun like the late Mr. Gandhi were made 
^he Agent-Ocsneral for Jniiia in the I'nion the status of the 
Indians would be improved \x>ih materially and spiritually. 

But, taking fbo fiuestion as u whole, no settlement will be 
}X)S8ible while ali discussion in England is tenninated by an 
admission of tlie right of |x)piilous countries to expand as they 
please. No such right cun be recognised, or the world would be 
at the mercy of mere fecundity. Jt has been easy for England, 
hitherto, to look at the question from a remote height, but the 
recent coloured riots in different ]mrts of the country should have 
brought home to her some of tlie realities of the question. Only 
n few weeks ago a negro was lynched by a crowd in Liverpool. 
If the jnxta|x>Bitioii of white and black can arouse such jmssion 
in an English town, wliere there is no )iosHihility of the coloured 
race becoming predominant, what would be likely to occur in 
Australian or (‘anadiaii towns if Asiatic immigrants were 
adiiiitteil in large numbers? 

An acceptance by the League of Nations of their right to 
choose the constituent parts of their future populations is the 
only thing that will satisfy the Dominions. That is a funda¬ 
mental principle, a condition of their \ery existence, and British 
htatesnicii sltould recHigni*«e it. Afterwards there is room for the 
diplomat ii* adjustments 1 have miggested here. 

Vance Palmer 
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LABOUR’S MISTAKR. 

Labopb, like every' other section of the oommunity, hes its 
grievances. Having said so much we m bound to admit that 
there the similarity ceases. Labour comes into the 

market to sell the most perishable of all commodities; for by no 
IxMsibility can the labour unsold to-day realise a {srire to-morrow. 
Labour’s method of altering prices and readjusting conditions of 
sale differs from that of e\ery other section of the community, 
while Labour's lack of lest ib greater than tliat from which other 
large grouiis of the fieople suffer, hence the oft-re|ieated and 
delightfully ]>aradoxical news^iaper headline Labour Unrest.” 
But most remarkable of all fierhaps ib the fact that Labour is 
vested with great Parliamentary ])owcr which leuiains unused. 

Labour, in short, is a condition apart, sufficing from aloofness 
which in days gone by could not he thrown off, and which to-day 
is fostered b} one senoua and alt-embracmg error essentially 
Labour's own. The [position is quaint Thib mistake is exclu¬ 
sively Labour’s, and is the one fault to which ail other failings 
of Labour are attributable. Consciously or unconsciously the 
working men of this country are {ierjietiially setting Public 
Opinion at defiance. Forgi^ttiiig how veiy* luiich Public Opinion 
huh done for them in the |)ast, they tacitly ignore that great 
power at times, and again, at other times, take every opixirtunity 
of openly flouting it. 

There is perhaps enough tH>ldn*ess about some of the foregoing 
htatements to justify their examination in detail. 

1. It hab been said that Lalniur has its grievances. Labour 
would not be hiiiiiaii if it had no grievances. The rest of the 
community would lie sii|ier-human if none of Labour's grievances 
w'ere real. Many nieinherH, indeed many hections, of the public 
are no doubt iierfecily boiicht in asserting that they do not know 
anything of which lialxnir cun reasonably complain. Such lionest 
ignorance is the direct result of Jjaboiir’s one fundamental error, 
the neglet*t of Public Ofiinion.* 

TI. The statement that Ijafionr is the most iierishable of all 
commodities needs no elucidation. The day's work not done 
to-day will fetch no jirice io4norrDW. It may be urged that all 
professional men and artists are at a similar disadvantage. The 
similarity is, of course, admitted, but the conditions are far from 
being identical. The operating surgeon takiag a rest runs no 
risk of losing his j<d). The operation not performed to-day ia 
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litfla likely*1io iimlTe e teiuctian of next week’s diet. Public 
Ppinioii deenifi periods of vest aeoesssip lor siugeanii and csoa- 
sents to their payment on that understanding. ' Mnoh the same 
may be said of the artist, with the addition that his rest may be 
a period wherein he seeks and finds inqnration. The wortean 
is almoBt invariably called upon to ob^ the jow of the bell, the 
tick of the clock, and the shriek of the hooter for six days out of 
every seven—^if he be fortunate. 

III. It is well known that Labour’s method of obtaining new 
conditions differs vastly from that of other vendors. All too 
often Ijabour has found it necessary serionriy to injure its own 
nasal organ not merely to spite its face, but to make good to some 
extent its own past neglect of Public Opinion. Consider any big 
strike we may, we find that ultimate success or failure has been 
the outcome of action neither by masters nor by men; but rather 
the direct result of an aroused public feeling on the matter in 
dispute. When a body of strikers is in a position to make it 
clear to the public that their lot needs amelioration the strike 
succeeds, the amelioration follows. To consider this matter justly 
attention for the time liieing should be confined to ooouirenceB 
in any one industry whore we can point to strikes which have 
succeeded and to strikes which have failed. Where the strikera 
were ui a position to make public real grievances, those griev- 
an(*e8 have been redressed. Where the ventilated ‘j^vancea 
have been trivial or imaginary, such redress has not followed. 
In dealing with this and kindred subjects one is always placed 
in a ouru)us difficulty; arguments based upon generalisations are 
apt to be bnished aside, while the selection of instances has its 
own x)ecoliar danger, for the charge of having made invidioiiB 
selection, or sopliisticated choice, may he incurred. Obviously, a 
complete list of industries in which strikes have arisen cannot 
^ be dealt with. If for our jiresent purpose we consider dock 
labourers and their strikea it is because the industry is a big one, 
and there have been many strikes wbidb, together with some of 
their details, will b^ remembered by persons who do not usually 
give attention to such matters. The dock strike of 1889 was 
embarked upon in the teeth of a very hostile Public Opinion. 
The public generally was at first concerned only with the inoon- 
venience inflicted, and likely to be inflicted, upon its mfiny-headed 
self. For a period both masters and men were reaping nothing 
but loss in thie matter. But facts leaked out. Ode enr two publiis 
spirited members of tbe profesrional class had seen for tbem- 
aelves the barbarous method of “taking on “ at tbe dock gates, 
and knew that even the threepence halfpenny or fourpenoe an 
hour which the fortunate could earn waa not entirely theirs, A 
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dignitary of tbe Boman CathoUo Cbun£^mpeUed the public to 
listen to some dceadfv^ detail culled from the Police Courts. 
Public Opiniou was iidluenoed, forgot the inconvenience; and 
declared in favour of the strikers. Since then there have been 
several dock strikes, but none so definitely successful. That of 
1912 is noteivorthy in the {U'esent connection. Tbe wen had, 
of course, some ground for complaint, though their principal 
point (an hewest belief among one section that certain authori¬ 
ties were waking determined effort to smash the men’s unions) 
had its root in misunderstanding. But the men were guilty of 
definite and indefensible breaches of agreement, and further 
made the grave mistake of attempting to call out tbe workers at 
all the ports about our coast. On balance, Public Opinion was 
heavily against them; as a i*onseqiieiice their defeat was severe. 
They returned to work unconditionally, having lost not merely 
trade union tiiiids, hut also the right of choosing where tlie 
“taking on’* should be done. Moreover, the Lightermen's 
Charter was gone. 

Now, changing the field of observation as completely as 
IxMsible. amsider an entirely different iiuliistry, its strike in uar 
time and its strike since the war. 'Uhe Police strike of 1918 was 
remarkably successful, the wen had a good case to submit to 
Public Ojkinion. Their strike in 1919 was just as i*omplete]y a 
failure, because they had no csm*, and, as a natural result, the 
general opinion was entirely against them, liefore quite leaving 
this aspect of LalKiiir's one grave error, it cannot be too strongly 
insisted that the great tribunal which is so determinedly neglected 
is really most honourable in its dealings with strikers. Incon¬ 
venience or loss thrust u{)on the pulilii* by the action of strikers 
does n<jt bias the matured\)pinion of that tribunal. Hence the 
great imfsirtance of sc^eing tliat the striki*rs* cast* is matle 4'lear. 
If the essential thing for L.ibiiiir is tlie <*orrect informing of the 
public, the qiie*»tion natiirally ariM*M, Is the strike the only means 
of fon*ing home such iiifonmition? If it is not the only nieaiis, 
is it the ht*st? We know on excellent authority that it is not 
neccNsary to burn down the house in onler that |K)rk may l>e 
roasted. 

IV. The statement that Jialsair's luck of rest is greater than 
that of any other seetion of the eoiiimiinity is not generally 
lielieved. This tiiilielier is based u|xmi ignorance of working- 
class conditions. In pre w'ar days iiiiiny men who wore gener¬ 
ally deemed w'ell ftaid w’erc litcrslly unable to provide more than 
twofience a day for the forsl of earli of their children, where the 
children numbered four. Igiuirance of this and similar facta, 
due to Lalxmr’s one great erruri compels men to toil at other or 
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subadUiy iodustries when they ere ix>]iQ]ar]y supixMed to be at 
leisure. It is constantly aaBerted in tip Public Press that the 
kprofessiona] man who continues to B'ork (taking no account of 
^time) till tlie business in hand is completed works longer than 
the labourer. Ijahour should make all pcwsible effort to enlighten 
the public on the truth of this matter. Our Reviews not infre¬ 
quently contain articles, usually the work of well-intentioned 
ladies, in which the struggles of working-class mothers are 
dwelt ujion. Such articles say not one word of the extra hours 
which the man puts in on a plot or at some laborious *woik 
throughout the much greater |iart of his spare time! A week's 
holiday Avr the working man is a thing unknown. For his very 
Bank Holidays he loses pay. The “eight-hour day" would be 
more accurately described as the nine-hour day; while to the 
forty-seven hour week another twelve iKiiirs should generally be 
added for travelling. Tjulxtiir conlitiucH to overlook the necessity 
of making these facts public. 

V. Ijalujiir makes no gcMsl use of its 1 Parliamentary |)ower. 
I*arliainentar\ representation pmved itK'lf absolutely useless to 
the working clasM^s in pre-war days. The ]jalK)iir Party came 
into being in 1900, thus ha\ing eight clear jears before the war 
wherein to arvoniplisli Huiietliing of real benefit to Tiahour. At 
its inception its main <il»jects were generally supixiRed to lie but 
two in iiiiiiiher, the increasing of real wages and the shortening 
of working hours. It did neither of these things. Throughout 
the war few*‘matters of home interest were much more noticeable 


than Labour's marked falling away fnmi its accredited leaders. 
The critics of Labour were particularly Be\ere in this connec¬ 
tion; while at the (ieneral Kli^tioii ^)f 1918 perhaps no feature 
was more salient than the lack of supfiort given to candidates who 
avowed that they sUkmI definitel\ in the Labour interest. Since 
the lieginning of 1019 we know that Trade Unions have not 
inereK discussed the ad\isahilit\ of withdrawing their members 
from fParliainent, hut have actually arrauged to ciri'uiiiseribe the 
activities of those leaders. Slack rcfiresentation unci misrepre- 
scuitation have engendered bitterness. All this trouble and waste 
of op|K)rtimity has been due to the w'orking inun's under-i*stimate 
of the value of Public Opinion. 'Hie (Yinditions wdilch have thus 
grow'n up are (dearly unjust to the men. They understand this 
fact, but do not realise the uk* it would be to them were they 
to explain the |X)sitioit. to the public. Tlie whole tnith of the 
matter is simply that Imhour leaders are generally lost to Labour 
w'lieii they attain a certain cminen(*e. Particularly is this the 
ease when the workman's rejwesentative is returned to Pariia- 
inent. Every elector in the countiy knows that a Member fre- 
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qiiently retuns liu inai IcAig he has ceased to lepment bis 
oonstitiiettts, but it is only electora of the mrking dass who \ 
understand how frequently end for how long seats may' be held 
while the occupants ate acting in opposition to the best inteiests 
of their constituents. Here, then, is more Labour trouble, more 
real injustice to Labour, largely due to Labour's own fralt, the 
consistent neglect of Public Opinion. This, like all other matters 
mentioned here, is really one of national importance, for no real 
injury can be done either to or by Labour which does not militate 
heavily against the nation’s proc^rity. 

VI. To assert that Labour is a condition apart may seem no 
more than the reiteration of an obvious truth, which has no 
more than superficial importance to the condition of either Labour 
or of the community at large. Yet the intangible barriers which 
have been erected, and which in other cases have grown up. are 
ever present to make a real “getting together" im|}ORbible. Take 
one example: under the Whitle}- scheme we liave had mixed 
oonferenoes. and we shall have more such asbeinblages. Masters 
and men are to meet and ditscuss matters with a view to the 
avoidance of friction. It is h(»|)e(l that thus a great deal of 
trouble may be ni()[)e(l in the bud. Now there is no neiv principle 
involved here. The novelty lies only in that the setting up of 
machinery for such meetings is compulsory for botli uiasterH and 
men, and. further, in that decisionM must he in many cases more 
promptly acted u|Km than might formerly have been the case. 

But no such symposia will tend to break down Lalwur's aloofness. 

On the contrary, the iKtsition of iiiihapfiy iixiiation will in many 
cases be accentuated. It is a fact long since recognised by 
w*orking men that when their delegates attend any such meetings 
with the masters the bulk of the men run one very well-known 
risk. On aBsembling at the round table a few courteous words 
addressed by a tactful master to tlie most determined of Tjaboiir's 
representatives will go far toward reducing the strength of 
Labour's position at that table. Whenever masters and men 
meet, the men are very heavily handicapped by the feeling that 
they must pick and chcKMie their w'ords, while ibe masters are in 
DO such difficnlty. 

In considering all such meetings there is nothing to he gained 
by a wilful closing of the eyes to dominant facts. The interests 
of the parties are not identical, though they have certain common , 
interests. The position comes to this: buyers of Labour meet 
sellers of Tjabour at conferences where the vendors are in a 
curiously difficult position owing to their isolation. There is no 
one present who really understands both tides of any question 
which may arise, no one able, as it were, to extend a hand to 
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each party in the diaoniMBon eren before it has beocone m dispute. 
Admittedly it is sot possible to find men angly, much less in 
suflicieDt number, to act as tboronghly' equipped mediators. 
Many a master’s son has “been through the shops,” but can 
never be accepted even for a moment as one who understands 
working men. This is simply because he has never been com¬ 
pelled to live on a workman’s pay, working exactly as they work, 
living exactly as they live. It is peculiarly necessary to live with 
the working classes if one wishes to understand them, because 
of that very aloofness now linger consideration. Ko really nseful 
information can be “acquired” by the accepted methods. The 
“making of inquiries” invariably ends in the perpetration d 
some absurdity. Before the war the present writer pointed out 
that if a body of competent arbitratars was sincerdy defdred, 
steps must be taken for the training and accrediting of sudi' 
a body.' The suggestion then put forward was to the effect that 
huitalile men should undergo a two or three years’ course of 
training, actual]} living on their [m} throughout the entire course. 
It was then urged tliat “the mere fact that such a body, however 
amall, was making the sacnfice, undergoing the neceasary 
training, would do much fi>r Labour." The crying need for male 
district visitors lias been hinted at above. The idea does not 
seem quite so alisiird, nor is its fulfilment utterly impossible, 
when cotiHidered in oonjuiiction with this scheme which was first 
put upon iiafier in 1913. 

in the small matters of daily routine Labour's aloofness is 
very plainly shown. For instance, the man who loses one minute 
must pay for at least fifteen, this though his time is valued at 
the lowest possible rate, while men who are much more highly 
paid may lose half-hours daily and never be called upon to pay 
for minutes. Moreover, the w'orknian who occasionally loses a 
inmuto is soon looked u]x»i as a bad character. One finds, too, 
that the honesty of working men is often called into queetion 
for no better reason than that they are working men. 

Workmen are often accused of travelling in public conveyances 
while in a condition of quite unnecessary dirt. It is now pretty 
generally admitted that the man has a right to washing accom¬ 
modation at the works. Bui there for all practical purposes ttie 
matter ends, because, while there is always a rule against stoiqnng 
work before the appointed time, there is usually another against 
remaining on the premises after that time. Such illogical injus¬ 
tice is reserved for Jjabour. Labour is a race apart. The men 

(1) Hevifw, A|irU, 1915, *‘8irilue from tho WorkniMi't Point of 

Vifiw/'p. 5(n. ThodntolMroglvsnsatsutoiiiggsiimoffof wbiehUieozpIsiin- 
tioii will bo hmnd on p. 505 Wd. 
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are doomed to remam in this unhappy position till they work 
out their own salvation ^^ret by i^prociating the power of Public 
Opinion, next by inalfing it ‘their business to check those of their 
own number who tliink it in some way grand to defy or disgust 
that opinion, and, finally, by seeing to it that the public geni¬ 
ally is furnished with accurate inforiiiation concerning matters 
liertaining to Ijabour. In short, Labour must, for its own sake, 
overcome its one great error. 

Labour's aloofness from the rest of the community is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that it is Labour, and Labour alone, 
which is compelled to be constantly on guanl against the incur- 
sbns of competitors who would undersell it. Nothing akin to 
hoealled free Labour is ever likely to attempt practice in the 
medical or legal prr>fcssions, while the shopkeeper who seeks to 
undersell his rivals not infrequently finds that manufacturers 
withhold supplies. Yet Labour's efforts to maintain a reasonable 
standard wage are still deemed iiiiquitoiib by a large section of 
the public whose information lonreming these mutters is incom¬ 
plete—Capital is not anxious tlmt the coinmiiiiity at huge should 
understand them, while LalHiiir tails t<» realise the iin|tortance 
of making micIi knowledge the pm^ierty of the public. The war 
was to do wonderful things for fAahoiir: hut in the smniiier of 
we find the Capitahbt IVesh giving free advertisi^uieut to 
ail association whose avowed ohje<*t it is to undermine Trails 
rmonism.^ The term "Free Labour” is in itself an absurdity, 
and w'as probably introduced by someone writing on behalf of 
Capital. 

Kven w) brief a reference to the veiy wide subject of Ijaboiir'h 
ahsifness would he incomplete without definite reference to one 
ns|iect of the niatter which* differs from all others in that, though 
it is of |iaraiiiouiit impcirtuiice, neither authority nor Laliour 
ics'cigiiisi's it, while, htraiigely enough, the public long since, and 
quite unaideil, fonned its own pist ojiinion. The education offered 
to. or thrust iqxm, the children of the workuig classes is a com¬ 
plete absurdity. The three ICs are woefully neglected, while 
great effort is being made to erect ah imposing siifierstnicture 
ii|Kin foundations which are iKit there. KdiK*ation Acts'deal with 
anything and everything save education. Strife rages around the 
" Psychology of the Child Mind,” and valuable 8|Nice in our 
journals is fK-ciipied by interminable wrangles as to the inotivo 
which induces u child to crawl upstairs. Ibautifiil avenues are 
constructed wliudi end clearly enough at the gates of universities, 
hut which, unfortunately, seem to have no real entrances save for 

(1) nhbt, 30th. 1910. "To SiifirKirt Ftrf> f^liour.'* 
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the very few who oonl^ imdonbtedly aooomplish the whole die- 
tance without elaborate aid at the wronn end. Here let Tjabonr 
learn ftom the public, let it listen to an experience beyond its 
own and be content with the knowledge that patience is needed. 
The highest and best education can never be given to children 
whose parents have not found senrable reading one of their chief 
recreations. The condition is unfortunate, hut by no possibility 
can it be altered in a single generation. The whole-hearted sup¬ 
port of the public has long been waiting to help Labour to help 
its children and its children’s children here. Labour need but 
take the initial step by insisting that really sound elementarv 
education shall be given to each child, then, naturally, as day 
follows night, will come the well-marked road from elementary 
school to university, with its entrance as useful as its exit. The 
educational ex])erts must either be replaced or compelled to admit 
that there is no royal road to learning, even though it can be 
conclusively proved that a child picks the paper off the wall 
because its remote ancestors were monkeys. One need not insist 
upon the gross injustice which has been done for so many years, 
is still being done, by the withholding of elementary education 
from working-class children. The public understands; and signs 
are not wanting that the working classes will not for much longer 
consent to educational arrangements which involve the sacritiee 
of the many for the problematical advancement of the few, 
together with the aggrandisement of pedagogues and pundits. 

Tf it he tme that Labour has undervalued the power of Public 
Opinion, what is to be done? 

First, let a check he put upon the noisy few whose one idea 
of asserting their independence is hnse^ upon the notion that any 
objectionable behaviour in a public place is good for their class. 
Collect ive Labour is not satisfied with the right to expectorate 
and blaspheme in public. The sensible majority understands how 
to deal with blacklegs; let them now take this much simpler but 
equally important matter in hand so that the public may be left 
in no doubt as to the real mannerliness of working men and 
women. 

Tiet organised Labour see to it that when a dispute is in pro¬ 
gress the public at large shall be given a full account of Tiobonr’s 
side of all questions involved, so that Public Opinion may bo based 
upon the simple facts rather than being as at present misled 
by Capitalist statemenls or disgusted by agitators’ exaggerated 
views. Finally, let working men see to it that there shall he 
no camouflage about the education given to their children. 

Labour’s only error lies in its complete neglect of Public 
Opinion That great power has won many a victory for Labour 
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m tbe puMn qwto of Loboor's ingntHade. The piMe is 
eager to believe Hiet eoljeotiTe Labour is okan in every aenae of 
tbew<»d. Let the few ineaponaiblea vrho atrhe to prevent fbb, 
and wbo would have all matea judged by themaelvea, be 
brought to aee reaaon. Let the CapHidiet Preaa be oompelled to 
accord Labour aa much juatice aa it already givea the GapitaUat; 
and, aa the nerteaery preliminary to real education, let tiie ele- 
menta be inaiated upon. On thia laat punt at leaat Pubfic 
Opinkm ia waiting to hdp Tiabonr to help itadf. 

A EhaiiUD Labotibir. 



HAZUTT AND "BLACKWOOD’S.” 

I. 


Wbkm Toni Ifoon Beat Bazlitt his Fudy» Family, and found 
soon afterwards that the gift had not saffioed to secnre high 
jnraiso for "Lalla liookh ” in the Lectures on the Englith Poets, 
he thonght, being a poet and not a critic, that he had jnst oauee 
for complaint. “At the tiuie he sent me that veiy delightful 
and spirited publication,” nays BasUtt, “my little bai^ was seen 
‘ hulling on the flood' in a kind of dnbious twilight, and it was 
not known whether 1 might not i>rove a vessel of gallant trim. Mr. 
Blackwood lutd not then*directed hia (inib Street battery against 
me.” The early history of Hlackwood'i Magazine is inclined to 
be noturions, but the manner and degree in which it affected 
Ilaziitt among English writers is not so generally known, and 
it may be of interest to trace the story here in rather fnller detail 
titan Mr. Whibk^y |)(>nnitted himself the oilier day, and from a 
somewhat different angle.* 

In telling the story of the magasine as it affected Haalitt, it 
will in some degree be necessaTy to tell the story of the magazine 
as it affected others liehides himself, .\nd one starts with that 
celebrated seventh nnmlier, for October, 1817, m which the 
strange trinmvirate of pnblisher and ^nthors let themselves loose 
upon what was, on the whole, a jnstly astonished world. Wilson, 
we know, on tte evidence of Lockhart, to have been “afflicted 
with much despondency as g hterary man, having nevor hem 
able in anything to apply his mind so as to ivodnce satisfaction 
to his own judgment ”; Ixickhart, also, we know, thanks to Mr. 
Andrew Lang; and npon the character of Mr. Blackunod, as a 
shrewd and ambitious publisher, there is sufficient illumination 
to be found in the iwges of Mrs. Olipliant. Bnt the mystery of 
the triple pnsonality and its works remains and will rmnain. 

The article on Coleridge with which the number qiened, 
amazing as it is and differing so snbtly in style and motive from 
the worst ihat Haelitt ever found to say against him, is merdy 
the discharge of one of those, “thousand sore plaoea " dating fhnn 
Wilson’s “earlier yearn” in the Lakes which Lockhart notee, 

(l)lB SaMt •. mrnhwooi’B Magmi*. in maOneoft MagaUat to 
MiptsBibn, liU. 
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and nfed not detain ub. It leadR ub to nothing, alaR, save Ip 
RiibHeqiient equally eiirHiH praitieR, and to (*oleridge being pleoRed 
to write for the magazine for the dike of the twenty guineaa 
a sheet. But the next article is different: it is “On the (\xrkney 
School of Poetry, No. 1,'* and with it we are fairly launched 
upon our coiirRe of quotation,:— 

'* All tlw great poets of our cuunti 7 l«e read] have bei*ii men of aoiiu* rank 
in «ociet>, and thero is no \u1garit> in an,\ of their writings; but Mr. Hunt 
cannot utter a dedieatica, or even a note, without betraying the ikthbithth 
of loa birth and low habita. He is the idi*al of a Oockne,v poet. . , . 

'* Mr. Hunt is not disqualified h,\ Ins ignoranee and viilgarity ahim* for 
being the founder of a lespivtable stid in pOfdi,\. He laliours iimler the 
burden of a sm more deadly than either nf Ihest'. The two gieat elenn nts i f 
all dignified poetrs, religious feeling and patriotic feeling. lia\e ni» plais* in 
his Mind. . . . The piH*tr> of Mr. Hunt is sueli a«. might bf> expivb d fnirn 
the personal eharaeter and habits of its aiitbitr. . . .Ills poetr\ is that of a 
roan who has kept company with kept>miKtresses, Hi talks indeheateh like 
a tea-aipping millinti girl. dSumc exeubi for him theie might lia^e hieii had 
he been hurried awa,\ b\ imagination or passion. Hut with liim imleeene> is 
a disease, and he speaks unclean things from pt^rfeet inanitufn Tlie Vf>r\ 
concubine of so impure a wretch as T>*igh Hunt would be to be* pitied [air|: but, 
alaa! fur the wife of such a husband!. . . How siieb p profligate ertntiiit 
as Mr. Hunt can pndend to lie an admiisT of Mr. ^V(ltfisw<»rth is to us a 
tiling altogether inexplicable. 

** The founder of the Coekney sebfiol would fain claim pistieal kindrid with 
Jxitd Byron and Tliomas Moore. 8ueh a eonnivtion would 1k> as iinsuitahle 
fur them as for William Wordsworth. Tlu da>s of Mi. Mouri V follii*s are 
hmg aince over; and, as he is a tlioroiigh gentleman, he must iieecssarily 
entertain the gn^atest contempt for such an underbred persiiii as Mr. Tjt*igh 
Hunt. But Jjord B\n*n' How must the haughts spirit of 1.ara and Handd 
contemn the sulMltem sneaking »f oiir modem (uft-huntrr. The insult wliieh 
he offered to Ijriid Bsion ill tlie dedication of /fimtni'-in which he. a paltry 
Coeknes newspaper scribbler, had the assiiranee to aildnss one «if the duhI 
mibly boro of Knglish patricians, and one of Uit first geniuses whom tin 
world ever producer!. as * My dear n,\ron '—although it iiias have hien fur- 
gottin and devpised bv the illustri<iiis person whicn it most nearh cuneerned. 
excited a feeling of utter loathing and disgust in the public mind, which will 
alwass be remembered wlieDev«*r the name of Ijr-igh Hunt is nnmtiiiDid. . . 

** The shallow and impotent pretensioDs, tenets ami attempts <if tins man. 
and tlie success uitli which his influence seems tfA lie extending itsell amriig 
a pretty numerous, fliough certainly a very paltrs* and pitiful, set of reader*. 
have f<»r the last two or three \rors been ermsidered by ii4 with the most 
sickening aversion. The virv culpable manm*r in which Ids chief poem was 
reviewed in the Edinburgh Ifcrieir (wo bedieve it is no s.N*ret, at his own 
impatient and feverish requiwt, by hia partner in the Round Table; was matter 
of concern to more readem than oumelves. The master1,s p«m whirh inflirtisl 
Riieh signal cluMtisement rni the early lieentbuMnesa of Moore should not have 
been idle on that oecaaum. Mr, .Teffrey doaa ill wdien )ii> didegates his impi^r- 
• tant functions into such hands as tluise of Mr. Haslltt. It was chiefly in 
eonsi*queDee of that gentleman's allowring Mr. Iici;^i Hunt hi pass unpunished 
through a seme of slaughter which his execution might so highly have graced 
that we came to the revdiition of laying lx*fnre our readers a scries of essays 
on the Coekney eehool—of which hers ieifninates the first.*' 
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I'liiB article was signed *'Z/’ and the writer who showed such 
tender solicitude for Mrs. Hunt was Lqihhart. 

Jjeigh Hunt took notice of it. He wrote to JeflErey : “1 trouble 
you with this, to say, that since my last I have been made 
acquaiDted with thb atrocious nonsense written about me in 
Blackwood'a Magame, and that nothing can be falser than what 
is said respecting my having asked and ])estered Mr. Hazlitt 
to write an article upon my ]X)em in the Edinburgh Hevietp. L 
never breathed a syllable to him on the subject, as anybody who 
knows me would say for me at once, for 1 am reckoned, if any¬ 
thing, Homewlmt uver-fastidious and fantastic on such matters.'* 
And, through his brother, John Hunt, he made representation to 
the London agent for the magazine (not yet Murray) that the 
article was objectionable, and demanded the name of the writer. 
>rr. Hlackwooil. in reply—'Mike an astute publisher," as Mrs. 
<)li|)liant Ha>h, like the astute publisher he was, as we sliould 
prefer to put it worked off lus colehrated trick of disclaiming 
n's|)onsil>ility fur tlic actions of his Editor, and asserted that 
rile arfifde in question was "sent from Ijondon by a writer of 
great ability.** In the iiiemiliine we have Wilson writing from 
the Lakes, whither he and IsKkhart had repaired after fkrir 
fashion : "You shruild consult (Vaiistoiin or some other first-rate 
1111111 about Hunt. No doubt that is actionable." 

Hunt (lid not take action, hut inserted a notice in the Examiner 
instead. Whercujxm ^Ir. Z found his courage again, although 
courage this lime of the second degree. "Mr. Blackwood's 
Editor has thought pro|N'r," ue read, “to soften some of my 
expressions in the Hec'ond Edition of his Magazine, so as to pre¬ 
vent the iiOKsilniity of the niisconstriiction into which it appears 
you [Hunt] ha\c fallen. 1 suspect, however, that in truth you 
are the onl\ iicrson who has mistaken niy meaning, and that 
it would l»c a diflicult thing for any disinterested individual to 
(*oujprehend in what way you have committed such a blunder. 
When J eharged you u'ith depraved nwratity, obscenity, and 
inderrncy, / spoke not of Leigh Hunt as a man. I deny the 
fact, I have no reason to doubt that your private character is 
respectable; but 1 judged of you from your works, and 1 main¬ 
tain that they are little calculated to Bupi»ort such a conclurion. 
] am willing to confess to you that there are few absurdities of 
which 1 do not believe a most affected and tasteless rhymester 
to be callable, even though his morals should have no share in 
the base qualities of his intellect.'* 'fhe italics are ours, and, 
if we turn back to what he had said, may well denote admiration. 

Having now observed, from a suitable vantage point, the 
opening salvo of Mr. Blackwood's battery, we need not fbllow 
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furtber for iti own rate tho wgomm of this Z's mond md 
reiigiooB acroploi in nfiud to tho poem “Kimini** ^ The betteiy 
was aboot to ohango target, altfaooi^ not before (if Hunt oan 
be earioudy taken) ito earliesfe victiin was beliesed up and down 
the country by Bfr. Bladcwood's innocent xeaders to have been 
guilty of the crime of incest in his own person. And one gun-^ 
if we may so express oursehres—was still to be kept on him. 


n. 


The earliest mention of HaaUtt’s name in Mr. Blackwood's 
pages, as we have seen, a-as as the reyiewer in the Edinburgh 
of Hunt's unfortunate poem. He was, as a matter of some 
certainty, only part-revieu'er of that poem, Jdfrey having foimd 
it as impossible as he frequently did wholly to delegate those iin- 
liortant functions of which we found Hunt's stern oentor speaking. 
But that is by the way. We must now notice another chaiac- 
teristic of the early B/ockirood's^the quite unusual facility with 
which its young men blew hot and f*o]d. Just as Coleridge was 
at first.insulted (the real motive for that attack, Mr. Lang says, 
being ‘*100 childish"—or too discreditable—"to be n*vealed"i 
and afterwards bepraised, so Wordsworth was at firat bepraihed 
and afterwards insulted. It is no Kiirprise to us, therefore, to 
find Mr. Blackwood's eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth numbers 

(1) 1 rMlIy cMinnt leave the eubjerti however, without repniduriiig the 
bnghtvt Sower in Z*t bouquet for the n.<*nth of Mey, 1818. It occurt in 
'* l^tcr from Z to Leigh Hunt, King of the Goekneye,** and ii m folluwi 
*' There is not n jnnn or s womn around us, who %'cnerttcs the memory of « 
rsspeUnble sncriiiy, or the intc'rests *ff « yet uiipoUated progeny, thst wiU wit 
rejoioe to see your poison neutralised by the wholesome rhemistiy of Z There 
is not n siiqtle mother of a seduced dsnghter, or u single fsther of a prnSigato 
•on, or n siiq|lo repentant \ 1 ci 4 m of sophisbcel \ico, that does not Uvish the 
fonlest of execrations on your devoted he^. Even in those seeiies of wiekednrsi, 
whera alone, unhappy man, your x*enies find wrilling rasdeis, then* occur many 
. momenta of tangnor and ranonu, wherem the daughten of degradation themaelvea 
toss from their hands, with angry loathing, the obscene and trailoroos pages 
d ytmr Xtmini. ^ In thosa who have sinned from weakness or levity the spark* 
of original conseietice is not always totally extinguished. To your brenst alone, 
nd to tfaone of others like yon, the deliberate, and penaivo, and aenlimentnl 
apoatles of proSigacy, tbeva eomea no visiting of purity, no drop of rapentoseo. 
Xour souls are so hardened, that the hariot deity, who is wonhipiwd by oUMtt 
with their senses alone, claims an 1 receives from you the peoatration and slavery 
SI intellect. Alas! that where pity is so much the predonriiiaiit fioling, I ahonld 
bo forced, by tho stubbomiicsa of tho offoader, to army myself in the oxtomala 
cf seventy. Coiifem only that yon have done wmag-maha s dean hiiaat of 
pardon of your Qod and of yoar country for the inlquitica of yonr 
poiinted mnse, and the last lo add ens pang to the aacrat tbeohhlM of • ooslrito 
apifit shall he Z.’* l/iekhart ought to have* flotahed np aa a graat Jnty-movite 
oottmal, poiaibiy l*wd Chanodlor, asd not mwaly odHorof tha <lu«r<effy Aertaie. 
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ctovDtmg nMq^eefebl Meskikia, as Ur. Whibl <7 pointo out, to the 
Leeturer on the Englieh PoeU then beiig detiveied in London. 
Our seriffiee is, if poenble, leeeened when we fememher that the 
reports were written by Patmore, the father of the poet and a 
young man of many among them being at this time that 
of London theatricsal oorrespondent, under tl^ signature A. Z., 
to the newly>«8tab]iahed magaeine. He has left ns, as a matter 
of fact, an account of the transaction (in JIfp Friende and 
Acquaintance) 

" ICy reoeptkm wu not lery inviting; and it struck me at ooee (wliai had 
not oeourrod to me before) that in aiiking faciUtlea lor oritioiBing William 
Haditt in bktekwood'M UagMme I had taken a step open to the suspieion of 
either mischief or myetifleaticin, or both. However, I loon satisfied him that 
my object and design were anything but unfriendly. To be what he called 
* puffed' in so unlooked-for a quarter was evidently deemed a godsend; it put 
him in excellent humour acoocdin^y; and the * Lake Pbeta' being mention^, 
and finding me something of a novice in such matters (and moreover an ex¬ 
cellent lifalcner), we talked for a couple of hours, without intermisuon, on 
those * personal themes ' which he evidently ' loved best,' and with which, in 
tide instance, he mixed up that spice of n^iee which was never, nr rar^, 
absent from his disoourM about his qufmdam friends, Wordsworth, Cderid^ 
and Southey.. 

" This first lengthened interview of mine with Haihtt ended by his promis¬ 
ing to let me have the MS. of his lectures to do what I pleased uith, and wo 
parted on a better footing than we had met.*' 

Thin arrongeiueiit, while it may have suited Mr. Blackwood 
<uh(> might quite conceivably be going to handle the Scottiah 
end of the printed Lectures, as he afterwards handled the Table 
Talk), did not for long suit somebody else. As a matter of fact, 
tlio very number w'hich contained Patmore'e second report was 
prefaced by the following verse among its “Notices: done into 
Metre by au Ingenious Friend” :— • 

" Of pimpled Haalitt'a ooxcomb lecturca writing, 

Our farad with moderate pleasure we peruse. 

A.Z., when Kean's or Sliakospeare's praise inditing, 

Seems to have caught the flame of either'a muse." 

“Why fuinpled, Mr. Blackwood, why pimpled?” Hazlitt was, 
as a matter of fac't, anticipated in that natural inquiry, for the 
einbarraesed Patmore, realising j)erhBp8 the bittemcRs of the odd- 
job man who serves unlikely masters, had been reduced to the 
expedient of adding at the end of the third and last of his 
|f^ les^tfui summaries a note to aide :.“By the bye, what can our 
I Editor’s facetious friend mean by ’pimpled Hazlitt'? If he 
If knows that gentleman's person, he cannot intend the epithet to 
apply to that; and how ’pimpled ’ may be interpreted with 
reference to mind, we are not able to divine.” '■ 

(1) Byna was. In bis JouniBl under dale Juuaiy fiSth, UU, we find him 
writing of his hrotliv vefonier and fntaie fsHow-wriisr in the libsrdt I 
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We move forward a csouple of months (passing on the way the 
tremendous effort agai])j|t Hunt whose chief beauty we have eon- ' 
signed to a footnote), and find the number for Juxm, 1818, 
enlivened by the same pleasing inoonsequenoe.. While the body 
of the magazine contains a serious article on Jeffrey and Haalitt 
—^*'He and Mr. Jeffrey being at present the two most eminent 
qwculators on literary topics, one is naturally led to compere 
their merits’’—the front of it celebrates “Hunt and Hazlitt, 
Haydon, Webb and Keats*’ in an imaginary forgathering at 
Hampstead, a place that for some reason which has never been 
explained seemed m> ineffably ridiculous to Edinburgh. Another 
month, and the two voices are becoming appreciably one. The 
late “most eminent q)eculator on literary topics” is now £)lain 
Bill Hazhtt, “that foundered artist.” It is still Hunt, and not 
Hazlitt, who is being addressed; but the address direct is 
promised. “Por the present we have nothing more to add. 
Leigh Hunt is delivered into our hands to do with him as we 
will. Our e}e shall be U£)on him, and unlesb he amend his ways, 
[siV] to wither and to blast him. The pages of the Edinburgh 
Hevicu\ we are confident, are henceiorth shut against him. One 
wicked Cockney will not again be £)ermittcd to praise another in 
that journal, which, up to the moment when incest and adultery 
were defended in its jwges,^ had, ho\Vever ojwnly at war with 
religion, kept at least upon decent terms with the cause of 
morality. It was indeed a fatal day fur Mr. Jeffrey w'hen he 
degraded both himself and his original coadjutors by taking into 
pay such an unprincipled blunderer as Hazlitt. He is not a 
coadjutor, he is an arc*omplice. The day is ])erhai>8 not fur 
distant \\l\en the Charlatan shall be stripjied to the naked skin 
and made to swallow' his*bwn vile prescriptions. He and Leigh 
Hunt are arcades aiubo,” etc. We can hear the bewildered 
reader asking, What is all this about? The answer is that it is 
aliout nothing in jwrticular. 'rhcTP wa*' somebody wImi “knew 

have been reading Frederick Sclilcgel (biother to the othei of tlie name) till noe. 
and J ran make out noUiiug Ife evidnitly »howa a great poaer of worda, but 
there u nothing to be taken bold of He ia like Uaalitt. in English, who 
fnmpUt^-m red and white corruption luiug up (in little imitation of mountaina 
upon maps), but containing nothing, and! discharging nothing, except their own 
humonra.** Unch was the unrivalled power of Mr. Bladcwo^'a young men in 
diaaeminatiDg broadcast their happy critical impieMioni. 

(1) It need hardly be stated in such a oonncction that the review in question 4 
did luithing whatever beyond accepting the poem an a harmleas metriGal venion 
of the Paolo and Franreaca atoiy—aa it has not occurred to any —ne penon to 
do aiqrthing elm ever since ‘Whoever wrote moat of it, Haalitt or Jeffrey, It is 
a good discriminating piece of criticism. "We see no sort of beauty in such 
absurd unusual phrases as * a dipsome waist,' ‘ a scattery light,' or ' flings 
of sunshine,' aud a hundred otliers in the same taste," is a fair example of the 
rcservatioiu with which the poem was praised. 
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iouwlhiiigA’ And he mtended to males use of it, that was all. 
His friend Z was employing his foregirie powers, tmemidoyed 
otherwise, unfortunately, in working the jury into a snitable 
eonditkm to receive the disblosiua. 

JIT. 

Wilson did not know Hazlitt. His period of residenoe at the 
liskes, as a young man of fortune and poetical ambitionB (a 
fortune a hich he had now lost, and poetical ambitions which he 
had not realised), did not begin until four years after Haslitt 
liaid his last visit there. This visit, in 1808, when Hazlitt was 
in his twenty-fifth year and was painting p^raits, ended in a 
breach with Wordsworth which was never healed. Partly, it 
was a matter of incompatible sympathies; partly, of an amatory 
scrape into which Hazlitt undoubtedly got, and which Words- 
aorth resented. We have only Wordsa^orth's side of the story, 
and a'e know that this was treasured and, under the influence of 
])ohtical feeling, was given to at least two persons twelve years 
after the event—to Lamb after Hazlitt’s review of “The Excur¬ 
sion," and to Crabb Bobinaon in Waterloo year. We cannot have 
much doubt that, under stress of similar emotiona, it was given 
to others, and to John Wilson among the number. Hence Bill 
the Painter; hence " that foundered artist"; hence these terrible 
forewarnings of the wrath to come. 

When Mr. Blackwood’s young men were on “a good thing," 
they did not beat nlioni the bush alnnit it. By an extraordinary 
stroke of good fortune the same month in which Hazlitt was to 
receive his “terrible scraping " (Mr. Blackwood's phrase) brought 
rxjckhart, through the accident ofsa country-house meeting, 
home exclusive information regarding the base origin and former 
employment of Keatb. Sir Sidney Colvin has told the story in 
his Life, It is to this circumstance we owe the fact that Keats 
and TTazlitt were flayed togctlier, and Mr. Blackwood had his 
bumper number. 

», Tl^ aevenfeenth number of Bfa<'kirood’s Magazine^ for August, 
1818,^ has AO often been turned to for the sake of its fourth article 
on the “Cockney School," on that “still smaller poet,** Mr. 
Keats, that we need not let that article detain us here. We turn 
over a few pages and come to “Hazlitt cross-queBiioned " :— 

“ Ma. SonoR,—In the ocnine of your pnetioo as a cxiticsl sportsman, you 
have already had tiie merit of discovering, winging and bagging aomo new 
kin^ of game. Upon one of those, your additions to the sp^ro of amuse¬ 
ment, 1 beg leave heartily to oongratulate you. 1 mean that wild, Uaok-bill 
HaaUtt. 

“ 'Sou do not, I pcroeivci know what a paltry creature thia is, otherwise 

VOXi. CM. N.8. X 
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yoa would either have eaid more or leie about him than you h(ve done. . . . 
He is a mere quack, Mr. E^tor, and a mare bookmaker; one of the sort that 
lounge in third-rate bookshops, and write thiidrmte books.** 

Then ioilowi presented with a tremendous appearance oi for- 
midabihty, eight queries, of which this is the second :— 

'* Is it, or is it not, true that 30 U owe all your ideas about i»oetiy or cnti- 
vism to gross misconceptions of the meaning of his [Mr. Wordsworth's] con- 
vetbaiion; and that jou owed your nersonal safety, perhi^s ouhtoiioe, to the 
humane and firm interference of that \irtuouB man, who rescued you fmm 
the hands of an indignant peasantry whose ideas of puni> jou, a ccKkik.% 
visitor, had dared to outrage? ’* 

Others ji the queries are as follow s:— 

In an essa^ of jiours on the ‘ Ignorance of the Iieaincd,* do not 30U con¬ 
gratulate youra^, end the rest of your Cockney crew, on ntf\cr ha\iiig received 
any education? 

•* Do not jou, who cannot repeat the Greek alphabet, na>, who know nut of 
how many letters it ib formed, pretend to gi\e an opinion f*f the literur\ 
character of Professor Porson? 

“ Do you know what is English, i»r what ib not Lnghsli, an^ more than 
you know that Liatin is not Greek? 

“ Did you not insinuate, m an essay on J^bakispeart lu the AxemiriM, 
that Desdemona was a lewd woman, and after that date tn piddish a iKi..k mi 
Shakespeare? 

'* Do you know the Latin for a gooses? " 

The letter ooxuAdcs: “As soon as Mr Hazlitt ansucis these 
eight simple questionb, other eight of a more complex nature, 
and uorded more gra\el}, await his attention," and it comes 
horn "An Old Friend viiih a Nevr Face,” whose residence w* at 
"Greenwich.” The interebt ol what, it it \verp not for Keats, 
might be teimed Mr lilack\\(xxl*b Hazlitt number, is completed 
by two other articles. The first is on Shakeb])eare'H Sonnets, and 
Jh by way of being a notice of Hazlitt's Charactrn of Shake- 
speara's Plays. "To him,” we read, “truth and falbchood sue 
indifierent. He cannot write one syllable on any subject, iuiIcsh 
he has an opinion before him, and then he very magnanimously 
and intellectually coiitradictb that opinion. He htaiids with Lis 
back turned on the whole writing world, and need not therefore 
be surprised to get an occasional kick or two.” The other is on 
tho Works of Charleh Ijunib. *‘Mr. Jjunib is, we know, 
a man of virtue, and, we doubt not, a man of religion. . . . 
Once, and once only, he alludes to Hunt, in some very 
beautiful verses, addressed to the child of that fiersou when in 
prison with his unhappy lather; but to ‘ pimpled Hazlitt,* not¬ 
withstanding his ‘coxcomb lectures’ 0 x 1 Poetry and Shake¬ 
speare, he does not condescend to say one Hylliible. Mr. Lamb's 
Pamabrtus is not in the kingdom of Cockaigne.” 
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HazJitt may or may not have been Borprised at his kick or 
two; but what is certain is that his ‘bOld Il!nend*’ was never 
heard of again with his promised further questions. Far things 
had been happening, and were about to happen. 


IV. 

Murray had taken over a share m the magazine. On the 
blowmg over at the Hunt afiair, he had written to Blackwood: 
“1 cannot congratulate you on your victory. ... 1 will venture 
my existence that you are injuring >our character m the opuuon 
oi eveiy one whose good opmion is worth having. 1 cannot per- 
cei\e your object m Jiteially runmng amuck at every one; and 
1 would not undergo your teehngs tor any worldly advantage.” 
After the August number he now writes—in the course of an 
cleven-pago letter, says Dr. Smiles, ”all to the same efiect”— 
“1 have delaye<l wiitmg tor no other icason than that I was 
desirous ot gutlieiiug Irom all quarters the opinion respecting 
(iur magazine, and you will believe how great m> regret is at 
lindmg the clamour ugiiinst its xieisoiiahty almost umversal. . . . 
My han<is aie withered it I cannot oflei the work without 
cncounteiuig the diead ol ie|>iodchful lelusal; and as to obtain¬ 
ing coutributlolls lioin ineu ol chnructei. 1 might as soon ask 
them to let me stab tboni in then' backs " He requests that some 
change shall be made, or that bis name shall be removed from 
the title-page. And this, it must be remeiubeied, was from the 
publisher of the Quarti rhj. 

In the meantime Hazlitt had done two things (in addition to 
preiiarmg his lectures on the Eng1iv|i Comic \Viitersi. he bad 
instituted proceedings loi libel, and he hud written that repi> to 
his crosfeH]uestioiier's questions winch Constable (who was a 
timid editor) did not print, and whicli Mr. Wlubley quoted from 
in Ins article the other day 

f)ii Seplembei 2l8t Keats v\tiies ”1 sup^iose you will have 
heard that Hazlitt has on foot u ]>nwc(*iiliou against Blackwood? 
I dined with him a few days since at IIesse>'s-^there was not a 
w'urd said about it, though I understand he is extremely vexed.” 
Hazlitt, as we know from the Ciuistable Memoirs, had already 
secured Jeffrey to net as liis counsel. The souicv ot our informa¬ 
tion becomes once more the Miirray-Blackwrixxl correspondence. 

Mr. Blackwood began by bluffing' ” 1 Hup|K)8e this fellow 
merely means to make a little bluster, and try if he can pick np 
a little money. There is not lung whatever actionable in the 
yiaper. . . The article on Harlitt which will commence next 
numlier will be a most powerful one, and this busiuess will not 
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deprira it of any of ita edge.” At the sBine ttoa: “I fttfeeUj 
agree with you in all yrti say about pereonality in esptiMion. 1 
have always been doing as murh in this way as I oaUi and to*day 
L commnnioated to my friends what yon say on the aul^eot.” 
A few days later: “Mr. Wilson] has called just now, and I 
have the happLneas of enclofdog you u most admirable letter 
which they have written this morning, and whicht in fact, leaves 
me nothing almost to say.*' 

The admirable letter from Wilson and Lockhart (printed at 
length in Mm. Oliphant's book) cannot be here altogether passed 
over, 'fhey express much regret to Mr. Murray, they are willing 
to take his opinion on the matter as decisive, they admit "that 
something out of the common order hts been done, and that 
something of an outcry does exist," and are only inclined to 
question whether that outcry has not been exaggerated. 

" With raspeet to Hsilitt there is no doubt that >our observati* iis aio just. 
There ia a sreming ferocity in the tone that must di'.gnst man}, and on reflec¬ 
tion diegubta us. With those to a-hom Hazlitt is an utter siranger> such 
an artide must have seemed ezeerable. To tho^e a'ho know the truth of the 
srorst thinge •tlint can be said of faun, the principal fault of the artide will 
appear to he iMufined to its manner and expri'ssions. 

" Un this pait of the subject allow me to rouiark tliat. wiUi the exception of 
this latt artide Hazhtt. the articles on the C'lK'kne} -tuhtiol arc httle if at 
all more severe than those in the Quarterly Rertr le, and that they gave more 
fiffeiiee to the obj(Tt« of their seserity fmlv on account ti their superior 
keenness*-—above all, that happy name which >ou and all the reviews are 
now borrowing, tlie ('o(kn**y ScIvhjI. Hazlitt and Hunt roncehid that they 
could eni^h an infant work*, and knew that thc> wt.re powerless against tho 

(1) That this is exsrt1> what Hsilitt was to both of tlieni we ran say with 
some certaint}. There u nut the smalirst sngjiistion that Wilson had ever met 
him. And as to Lr4>khart, we 'iia\e Mr Aiidiew Ijiiiig's Htalcmeiit that it b 
** conspicuously appurci.t" th.^! he knew thing of 1.eiKh Htini. nothing of 
Hazlitt." Mr. Lang goes an far ffor a Smtaman) as tf» siiegest that if fjockhart 
had been lucky enough to liave been a i^iinduiicr, he would ** very probably have 
been 111 the eet of Keats* Rice, Re,\nolds. his own friend Gleig, Bailey, and the 
rdat. Ue mi^ht even have been found inditing eonneta to Leigh Hunt, and 
supping with l^mb, ITaydoii, and Hasliil" 

is) Haaiitt himself found another name for it In giving an account of the 
contemporary state of the Eiighah rress to a naaident of Paris (see A'o/ra e/ a 
Jourwy) he was dispfiti*d to fufitrsht **the malice, the lying, the hypocrii^, the 
sleek adulatiao. the mesiiness, eqiiivoeatifJii, and akulkiiig (*onerahnent of a 
Quarterly Reviewer" with **the reckless bladtgnatdism of Mr. Blackwood." 

(3) Mr. Whibley apiiean to endorse thb siaiemeiit, in a passage of hb article 
that 1 think b erfOiAwhat ambiguous **They ailopted the fashion |nf contro¬ 
versial abuse]," lie writiw "from their opponents, onrf in They 

were determined nob to leave all the advantage Ut the other aide When the 
magasine wue some five years old, and kaJ httn auMtlrd wUA tdl /3e wdukUiiy 
of JHadicid rhttoncuau, the Editor explained- he did not apologbo for-Us 
policy in a preface " Against the fthrMes T have Halidsed ought to be art the 
facta, I tUnk, that the Knomintr did not mention Bhekwood^$ Maywno notil 
the attack on Hunt, and then only in the most formal manner (in ita itsuss for 
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^mrUrlif, TbmioM agnSSE ut did tbflsf pour tikdr IioUert pliiilt. Give 
yowoM BO **tfn"*^*M i^Dui tliif, howovor, m if Gio aottoii is brouglii ot all, 
it will be bvoo^ bere. I0iii do not ooodeioedi for • imoment to tbiide of 
giving Hulitfe eiilier aniwer or wMalaeticni of any Idnd. Let him fret on; in 
we bo will do nofliiiig. . . . 

** Henoefovward noibing repr^enaiUe ahall appear." 

Idr. Blackwood and hia young men were not yet, however, out 
of the wood. Mr. Murray*a view of tlieir activities was not 
peculiar to Iicmdon. Wo have been unable, in this survey, to 
spare attention to what may be termed their activities on the 
home front, from the Chaldee Manuscript" onwards; but their 
nature and inveteracy will be sufficiently indicated when we say 
that one reason—possibly the sole reason—^why Hazlitt was 
selected ior attack was that he was contributing at this time some 
of the best of his essays to Constable's Edinburgh Magazine, the 
magazine to which Mr. Blarkwood’s efec*ted editors (who made 
room for Wilson and Txwkhart' had gone over. That, at any 
rate, was the opinion of the author of the independent pamphlet 
which made its a|)pearance in Rdinhargh in October, under the 
title of Hypocrisy UnreHcd, and Cahnnny Detected: in a Ecniew 
of Blackwood*s Magazine. "All the venom ahich these malicious 
creatures could generate or eolleet," ho says, "has been spitefully 
thrown upon Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Playfair, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Hazlitt. Mr. Napier, Mr. Murray [afterwards Tiord Murray], 
and others who have been guilty of writing for the Edinburgh 
7?eci>if, the Eneycloptcdia Britanniea, or the Edinburgh Maga~ 
•zine" 

" Thp libeller of Mr. Hazlitt Bv<tw« Inmvlf to he an old friend wiib a 
fMw/aez-—« face which coiiainly, whatever featurm it ina,\ havo at nao timo 
displayed, rabibitfi now only ilioqe of a doeiitn. We pretend nut to know 
what Mr. Hazlitt is as a man. but vre know that this vilifier of Mr. Hazlitt 
cannot be a feood tine. The facts which he invidiously recalls and piih1i«>hrs. 
whether tnia or not, arc facts which he must have come to the knowledge of 
under clrcumstaaccB that either im|>nsod secrecy or implied trust and eon. 
fidence. The office of emss-qucbiioner was here* entiioly gratuitous and 
uncalled for. . . . 

" The attack on Mr. Hazlitt comes with a worse grace from these persons, 
inasmuch as they praised him warmly in the outset, liolding him up as the 
fital poetical eritie ot the day, and afterwards devoting an article to a parallel 
between him and Mr. Jeffrey; but the secret of all is, that Mr. Hazlitt fur¬ 
nished several very able artieles to the 8cef$ or Edinburgh Mapasifie —articles 
which display more orl^nal thiidung than fdl that has yet appeared in Black¬ 
wood's work. . . . Hazlitt is za aboniinatSoa In their sifi^t because he is 
rising into oonsequenee." 


Movamber 0th, 1817, and AprU 12th, 1818); and that the London MoffOiime, 
being a three yean ymmgor pnblioation than Ulnckwood^o, said its fini word 
against them, and onfy its seoand word about than, in its rieventh number for 
Movsmber, 1880. 
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A pair of cliolleugeB to mortal combat were promptly delivered, 
through his publisher, ^ the author of this pamphlet—which 
wan just what he wanted for an appendix to his further editions; 
so that in future, with the rihmes of John Wilson and John 
Gibson Lockhart duly set out there, the Veiled Editorship of 
Blael(toood*n Magazine was not quite the mystery it had been. 

Hazlitt*B action, in which he claimed i!2,000, waa settled out 
of court in Decemben—for what sum we do not know. Mr. 
Blackwood savs “the expenses and a trifle to Haalitt himself 
privately ” Bouthey expressed to Murray, T>r. Smiles says, the 
belief that Hazlitt would not run the risk of having him snb- 
ptenaed upon the trial. How-ever this may have been, the effect 
of Hazhtt's action in the matter is to be clearly read in some 
agitated correspondence and in the pages of the magazine itself. 
“The Late Hot Weather” and “Is the KdMburgh ifenVir a 
Beligious and Patriotic Work?” are Mr. Blackwood's most 
dangerous matter for several months to come. 


V. 

It is indeed a sort of epilogue that remains to he written. No 
]iromincnt mention of Hazlittname is made again in Black- 
icood'i until March, 18*22, when he was in Edinburgh for his 
divorce, a circumstance which to a certain modified extent let 
loose again the tongue of the Professor of Moral Philosophy. Do 
not let it be thought, however, that Mr. Blackuood's battery 
was as silent towards others as it was towards Inm. The gunners 
soon crept back to their guns, and Mr Murray severed his con¬ 
nection with the Magazine, deciding that Mr. Blackwood's young 
men were incorrigible. Ahd they were shortly joined by a new 
recniit. Writing to Maginn in fiepfeniher, 1820, Mr. Blackwood 
says; “Christopher says it is quite astonishing how yon enter so 
completely into the very spirit and essence, of Maga.” Tt waa 
Maginn who wrote to Mr. Blackwood on the death of Keats, 
“We are unlucky in our butt®”; but who on revieviing Adanaut 
said, “the canoniser is worthy of the saint,” and printed a parody 
entitled Elegy on my Tom Cat. Maginn, we are told, was “con¬ 
tinually suggesting renewed attacks upon Hazlitt”; but even 
throughout the duel with the London Magazine, jending in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1821, in the death of its editor, John Rcott, his hand w*as 
restrained. Tt was not until the publication of Liber dmom that 
Mr. Blackwood really plucked up courage again, and that Hazlitt 
took a new lease of life in his pages in the person of Pygmalion. 
The quips henceforward are few and somewhat far between (for 
he promptly renewed his threst of proceedings), but they lack 
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nothing of the old quhl^ when we light on them. Once he is 
“branded on the forehead with the name of blockhead”; more 
than once the editor of the Netr Monfh/g Magazine is oskeA 
“why Pygmalion is not kicked out of the concern ”; while some¬ 
one in a Nociee (perhaps the poor Shepherd) is told that he has 
“the face of a satyr . . . absolutely getting like Hazlitt’s.” In 
March, 182B, Wilson, reviewing Leigh Hunt's Byron, takes 
occasion to inform Hazlitt that he is “excommunicated from all 
decent society.” But Hazlitt by this time was in Paris, collect¬ 
ing materials for his lAfe of Napoleon, and able to take, when 
he rememhered hun. n view of Mr. Blackwood and all his works 
which on the whole was philosophic. “Suppose an individual,” 
he writes in On Pnhiie Opinion, “of whom it has been repeatedly 
asserted that he has warts on his nose, were to enter the reading- 
room aforesaid in the Rue de la Paix—is there a single red-faced 
conntrv sf|uire who would not he surprised at not ftnding this 
part of the story tme—would not persuade himself five minutes 
after that he could not have been seen correctly, or tha< some 
art hsd been U'vd to con(*ea1 the defect, or would be led to doubt, 
from this instance, Mr Blaekw’ood's genetal candour and 
veracity9 On the contrary, the gentleman would he obliged to 
dihlielieve his senses rather than give Mr. Blackuood the lie, who 
r(‘nd and believed by the whole world. He would have a host 
of witiwsscM against him : there is not a reader of Blackwood 
who would not swear to the fact. Seeing is believing, it is said. 
T.Mng IS believing, say T ” 


F. P. Howr 



QUEENSLAND AND THE AUSTBALIAN LABOUR 
MOVEMENT. 


At the dose of the w«r Queendand was conspicaoQMxnongBt the 
Australian States for two reasons, first as being the scene of 
certain notarious acts and ntterances of a disloyal type; and 
secondly as being the seat of the only Labour Oovemment then 
in power in Australia. The two facts are probably not uncon¬ 
nected. The fact that a Labour Oovemment holds office would 
naturally give to the less desirable elements in the Labour move¬ 
ment a certain sense of security in making themselves articulate. 

Of the character and extent of the disloyalty it is difficult to 
speak with any exactness The word has lieen ap|iliod with con¬ 
siderable looseness to cover a wide rang^ of utterances and actions 
of very varying degrees of cul|mb]lity» and it would ho a task 
beyond the scope of the present article to attempt to analyse and 
classify this complex of un|)opiiIar H)ieec*h and action. It is not 
possible to do more than offer anything but the most general 
comments upon the obwvable facts. 

These undoubtedly included a comsiderable amount of genuine 
and indisputable disloyalty, t.e., of tendencies in speech and action 
which were definitely prejudicial to the Rtate and required rigorous 
suppression in the public interest. Whether such disloyalty was 
more widespread in Queenslnml than in the other Rtates, or only 
more articulate, it L iin|)OHsible to say. Hut it can lie said with 
certainty that there was a not inconsiderable section of the 
population which was not interested in the sficcessful prosecution 
of the war, and not averse to saying and doing things which 
would hinder it. To what causes can this he attributed? 

The easiest and most temjiting explanation of all such pheno¬ 
mena is to suppose the existence of propaganda carried on in the 
enemy interest and financed by enemy money. But. though the 
existence of such a conspiracy has more than once been hinted 
at, it has certainly not been proven. Another very attractive 
hypotbesiB is suggested by the nationality tables in the Common¬ 
wealth Tear Book, from which it appears that Queensland shares 
with one other State the distinction of having the largest immi¬ 
grant non-British European population. This discovery might 
be hailed as a more than sufficient explanation of the phenomenon 
we are seeking to explain were it not for the further discovery that 
the State with which it shares this distinction is Western Ans- 
tralia, which has a great reputation for loyalty and voted ** Yes ** 
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by • cleu majority ^ ^ Cooflcripliioii Baferendom. It is a fact 
t^t QueenriaDd, partieulariy in its noi^hern partSi contains a 
'* foreign ** element of a moat undesirable type; it is also true 
that Que^sland oontama a large number of disaffected Iriah, and 
that the influence of theae is increased by that of a oertain number 
of Australians of Irish descent and anti*Englirii sympathies. 
There are also to be found in Queensland, as in eyetj other 
country, those mysterious individuals who are affected by the bias 
of anti-patriotism, and who are incapable of believing anything 
but the worst of their own country, or anything but Ube best of 
the countries with which it is in conflict. The influence of this 
bias is constantly to be detected in the Labom Press. 

Under normal circumstances and in a nom^ community these 
facts would not by themselves be sufficient to account for the 
disloyalty we are now investigating. But neither circumstances 
nor community are normal in Queensland just now, and it is the 
abnormality (ff both which MHjms to constitute at once the ex¬ 
planation and the munace of tlie situation we are seeking to 
explain. ^ 

Briefly it is the case that clasH-consciousness and the class-war 
have been ]>reached with greater visihle Kucccfw in Qneendand 
than in any other fuirt of Australia. Queensland has a doily 
newspaper run in the lialiour interest, and the fxfficy of that news- 
})a]»er is frankly and ex]>licit1y to foster cUisM-conscioiisness and 
to foment the class-war. Queensland is also the only State 
having a Ijalxiur (lovernincnt, and the appeal of such a Govern¬ 
ment is directly to class-consi'ioiisncsB; it offerR itself as the cham¬ 
pion of the )>eople against tin* class which, on the class-war theory, 
is its hereditary foe; iiiucli of its legislation is inspired more by 
motives of revenge for fiast injustice than from any dispassionate 
survey of the facts of the present. The result of this is to extend 
and exacerbate <dnss-fi»eling, and incidentally to provoke the 
phenomena of disloyalty which wo have now under investigation. 
The class-conscious worker sees everything in terms of the class- 
war. To him the employing and property-owning Glasses are his 
natural and inevitable foes. The antagonism between his dass 
and theirs is analogous, let us say, to the antagonism between 
France and Germany, but deeper and more fundamental. The 
employing class has robbed him, so he is taught and so he believes, 
of something that rightly belongs to him. the full {Hroduct of his 
labour, and there cannot be, and there ought not to be, social 
peace until that injustice has been put right. The parallel is per¬ 
haps worth pursuiDg as helping to envisage the situation as the 
olaas-conseicms sse it. Just as Germany was able to rob France 
because die happened^to possess the things essential to victory, 
YOti. OVl. 11 . 8 . X* 
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and the greater akiU in Mw«g them, so the capitabet has so Ux won 
clasB'War beoaiise h^ oontrols the land and the other means of 
prodoGtion, and ao has always the last word in any struggle 
between employer and employed. As Germany attempted to 
secure peaceful and stable government in the Hekshslaud by a mix¬ 
ture of cajolery and force, so the capitalist dass has attempted to 
secure soc^ peace by a amilar mixture of conoessions and force. 
It attempts to cajole the workers by means of oonoesaions and 
improved conditions which it is willing to grant so long as they 
are not such as to interfere with its permanent economic domi¬ 
nance ; and in the last resort it can always quell the workers by 
force; when the police or the military are called in to settle an 
mdustrial turmoil they are always called in on the side of the 
masters, never on that of the men. Moreover, just as Germany 
employed in her own interest an elaborate system of espionage, so 
it is believed that the capitalist class has its secret agents and 
agencies. It is significant that in (Queensland the Workers’ Edu¬ 
cational Association has definitely fallen under the suspicion of 
the Liabour Press as representing an attempt to ’*pull wool over 
the eyes ’* of the workers, and has been denounced by a viMting 
Labour lecturer as an organised uttem|jt to capture the workers in 
the interebts of capitah^stic imperialism. The workers are taught 
to fear the Greekn, even, perhaps moht of all, when they bring 
gifts. 

Such 18 the world as seen through clabb-cuiiscioub eyes, and it 
is easy to perceive the influence of such a \ 1 s 1012 ii|xin the iiiduh- 
triahst's attitude towards the war. Why should he, he argued to 
himself, take any interest m the warV It was started, bo he 
believed, by the capitahsts presumably in their own interest Its 
continuance was being urged by Labour’s *bereditary foes, the 
wage-iiaymg clabM*b and the Church. Profiteers were making biig<» 
fortunes out of it. \Vhat was tliere in it for the worker? It is 
true that the daily Press spoke of great moral and [xilitical isbiies 
at stake, and of the enormous disaster which a German \iciorv 
would represent; but everybody knew that the daily i^ess was in 
enemy, t.e., capitalist control. The idea of Preudent Wilson 
and his like making **ihe world safe for democracy** was con¬ 
tinually being held up m the Queensland Labour Press as one of 
the best imaginable jokes. The class-conscious luduKtrialist saw no 
reason why he should take a hand in the war, and every reason 
why he should not. And every effort to convince him to the con¬ 
trary was foredoomed to failure because it proceeded from enemy 
sources and was inspired by enemy motives. 

Such, it is suggested, is the explanation of the disloyalty in 
Queensland during the war. To what extent and in what direc- 
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tions does it Btill constitute a menace? In order to answer that 
question it will be necessary to examine^he orgaDisations of the 
Ijabour movement in Queensland, and the elements of conflict 
within it. 

The issue being fought out in the Australian Ijabour movement, 
and notably in the Queensland Labour movement, is the world¬ 
wide issue between the political and the industrial sectkmsr— 
between those who think that bocial salvation and economic justice 
can be won by political action, by capturing the State in the 
interests oi the workers, and those, who, believing the 'State to be 
an incurably bourgeois institution, look to direct action '* and 
to the suppression of tbe State by industrial organisation ; between 
those who believe it possible for the workers to control tbe State, 
and those who are convinced that the State, so long as it exists, 
must always control the workers. The political section directs its 
efforts to putting and siip|K)rtiiig Labour (roveninients in power. 
Tbe industrial MX'tion tends to class Labour Qovemments trith all 
other (loveniments iii the same* category ot condemnation. The 
industrial \iew of |)olitioal action may be illustrated by some 
qiudatJons fioin a jwpei called iSolulantfj, the otfleial organ of 
flic Industrial Labour Party, publinlicd in Sydney and circulating 
laiih uidel> in hbieeiishnul. In its issue <if tVtober 19th, 1918, 
occur the following fnissages 

" ImlKiur Qovemmrnls have unfortunately obtained the reins of go\om- 
innrit in Australia at tiinec with di<iaBtrouB effects on the workers. Imxno- 
diatily Laljour doncendv bo low an to allow members of it^ clasb to oecui»,Y 
the beuclies in the capitalist'b Government, immediately the fighting spirit of 
Ijabour vambheH, and Uie individuality of the workers is sunken in tHeir 
parliamentar.v leprebeutalive, ulio lias never yet done anything bentficial for 
the w<irkers he elaiina to reprebont. Tlie hi^r> of Lalniur Go\cmmentb in 
Aiihiralia is a histufj reeking with h.xjfocriby, betrayals and perst-cutiou-*. 

■ • • • 

And in another column oi the buine issue we read :— 

"Parliament m punb a capitalistic institution—a pn^uct of capitalistle 
M)^let^—vihieii inu'^t mould and administer capitalist law and authority. 
Parliament is not a fiee institution. Within the holloa* of their liands the 
financial tnagnaleb of tin* a'urld hold parliament** and b^gislaturea, Iley 
dictate eon^titutioJiH and statutm, and Go\trnmentH must do their bidding. 
We look for the result of 25 years of Ijabour polities in Australia, and caught 
but intrigue, corruption and dihgraoe is to be found as the result.*’ 

'Phih iwuie ih bmiiiiing increaBingly clear in Queennland. On 
the one hand there ia the induntrial wetion of tbe Labour move¬ 
ment, repri'M'iitcd by tbe craft uniona with their focus at the 
TradeR Hall, and with the luduatrial rouncil (composed of repre- 
aeutativeR oi the iiiuoiia affiliated with the Trades Hall) as their 

X* 2 
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organ of eBproaaion. On fclio olbw band, there ia the Auatraiian 
Workers' Union, whiel^ ao fa; haa stood lor politioal aotion, and 
ia probably the moat influential single factor operating in the 
Labour intereA at eleotkma. It should also be mentioned that 
the Trades Hall section own and oontnd the Daily StOniari newa- 
papeor, and the A.W.U. section own and control the Worker, 

' The study of tho interaction of these two sectiona in the Labour 
movement neoesaitateB a description of the political organiaation 
of the labour Party. In every electorate in Queensland there.ia 
a Worlma' Political Organisation (W.P.O.), which moat oaually 
haa many lesser branches. The branches send delegates to the 
Central Council in proportion to their membership, and the 
Central Council controls the election for the particular electorate. 
In addition to this each W.P.O. sends one delegate (elected) to 
the triennial Labour Convention, which is held some time before 
a general election. The Convention also contains delegates from 
a certain number of unions. These latter constitute the indus¬ 
trialist section. ^ The chief business of the Convention is to 
appoint a Central Political Executive (O.P.K.) chosen from 
amongst members of Convention. The real business of the 
C.P.E. is to control an election or matters olTecting the electorate. 
It tends, like most similar bodies, to regard itself as permanently 
constituted, and consequently is often engaged in an attempt to 
dominate the Caucus, t.e., the Ijabour members of Parliament. 
The C.P.E. recently declared, for example, that the Caucus must 
not make appointments to the Legislative Council without its 
consent. This attempt to dominate the politician is probably 
industrialist in origin, as is certainly also a rule iwssed by the 1916 
Convention that politicians, sitting menihors, must never be in a 
majority on the C.P.E. tlpon the wliole the |x>litician8 and the 
W.P.O.s still have a majority uix>d the C.P.E., but the indus- 
triedists are very active and have other ways of frightening the 
poUticians. 

There are certain aspects of the political organisatiou of which 
it is im])ortaDt to take note. Membership of the W.P.O.s is open 
to anyone who is prepared to vote Labour, whether a member of 
a union or not. A prominent Ijabour leader once said disgustedly 
to a friend of the writer that many of the members of the 
W.P.O.s are not true Labourites at all, but only humani¬ 
tarians. This is probably still very largely tifue. The existence 
of a large humanitarian, and not specially class-conscious, clement 
within the Labour Party is made apparent at times by cleavage 
over some national question, such as the split over Conscription 
which took .Mr. John Adanwn, a former Labour Minister, and 
his followers out of the party. The W.P.O. takes women as 
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membars; it also takes tbe small employer, the tman who emjdpys 
no one bnt works for himself, and^ on.^ ^ 

The W.P.O. eonstaatly oeoupiesitself with the orgaoisation of 
dances^ euchre parties, “socials," pksiiics and the like. It does 
this primary to raise funds locally for local needs, hat it has the 
effect of hringing all Laboar sapporters in constant relation to one 
another in amosement and discasskm. Folitidans indastrial- 
ists always appear at these functions and make themselves agree¬ 
able. In the country districts the W.P.O. attracts many people 
thus. More important still, it gets hold of tlte young people, and 
by simply assuming that they must vote Labour makes it very 
^Uffioult fof them to vote otherwise. 

As against all this the industrialist is definitely dissatisfied with 
his control of politics and tho politician, and is using the W.P.O.s 
as a means of spreading his particular propagandisms. The in¬ 
dustrialist is endeavouring to turn the politician’s flank by con¬ 
verting tho W.P.O.s to belief in the industrial domination of poli¬ 
ticians (and of everything else). It is this influence, which gives 
the industrial section its power and frighten«i the politician. 

The A.W.TT., which is by for the largest union, stands apart 
from all others by reason of the fact that, until recently at any 
rate, it was more political" than “ industrialist." At one time 
it used to admit politicians to its membership (they were classified 
as unskilled labourers), which shows how strongly political it has 
been. On the other hand, the fact that it no longer admits poli¬ 
ticians shows that here, too, the '* industrial *' ferment has begun 
to work. The A.W.U. includes unskilled workers, all workers in 
country districts, miners, sugar workers, shearers and so on. The 
various sections have a largo measure of autonomy conceded to 
them, but the A.W.U. is over all. 4'he A.W.U. is not affiliated 
with the Trades Hall. One reason for tKis is that (he Trades 
Hall will not allou sectional lepresontation to the A.W.U. If it 
did the A.W.U, would have at least seventeen times the voting 
strength of the ordinary Trades Hall I'^nion and would capture 
the Trades Hall in the “ political" interest. The A.W.U. mem¬ 
bers represent, as has alroady been said, a main part of the 
support of Labour politicians, and a large pari of the resistance 
to (he “ industrialist ’* movement. It would seem, however, that 
the industrialist notion is increasing its hold amongst members of 
the A.W.U. But it is still true to say that tlu> A.W.U. believes 
in politics and the politician. It dominates the W.P.O.B more 
than any other union, and is more difficult to handle owing to its 
varied and scattered membership. The A.W.U. is still socialistic 
and on the whole moderate. It has a good recruiting record and 
is so far loyal. Not all its members are immovably of one political 
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colour. Some of them voted Nationalist at the last Fadeial 
Election. c ; 

The Trades Hall group of unionR are the komcl and centre of 
the ** industrialist " inoveinont. Their influence in politioa is at 
present smull. The last appointments to tlie Ijegislative Council 
by the Caucus, for example, included A.W.U. members and 
rej[)re8entativeh of tlie W.P.O.b, hut no ** industrialists." But 
none the less the most vigorous thing in the Labour movement at 
present is the active, Trades Hall, propagandist, " industrialist " 
section. It is both clever and persistent. It is noi^ organising an 
“Industrialist ]’ro|»aganda Committee** »tlie onteonie of the 
recent Labour Congress in Brisbane), and it sends representatives 
to all W.P.O. meetings. As a re-^ult, the W P.O.s are lieginning 
to develop class-oonsciousnes? io a more marked extent, and this 
new factor in Labour political organiitatioii gives weight and im¬ 
portance to the opinions of revolutionary members who, a few 
years ago, would not have been listened to. The politicians dis¬ 
like all this extremely, but tiiey are disinclined for meetings with 
the " industrialists." An attempt was recently made in Brisbane 
to organise a debate between three indu<%trialistH and three mem¬ 
bers of Parliament. At the last moment the {xilitunans refused 
to appear, saying that there was no difference of opinion, which, of 
courae, was nonsense. The ‘ industrialists " do not risk an open 
breach, but they are making gieat efforts to capture the W.P.O.s. 

Such is the struggle* within the Jjaliour movement, and it is 
perhaps not so easy a*< mi^ht at first appear to say uhkt issue of 
it is to be desired in tlie inten*sts of Queensland and of Australia. 
As has been said, the nuiuhers and general character of the union¬ 
ists composing the A.W.U. an* at present a safeguard against any 
general disloyalty in the sense which that word acquires in war¬ 
time. And from that point of view it Tioiild seem obviously 
debirable that the attempt of the extremists to " industrialise " 
the Labour movement should be frustrated. Bui there are 
reasons for doubting whether the A.W.U. and the views it repre¬ 
sents should remain the dominant influence in the Laliour move¬ 
ment. The A.W.U. stands for permanent social cleavage. It 
has practically no oonoeption of the social character of induatry. 
The securing of shorter hours and higher wages aeems to repre¬ 
sent the limit of its political aspiration. Motives of revenge and 
the desire to make the employing class " squeal" bulk far too 
largely in its political outlook. The permanent domination of the 
Lafx>ur movement-by the A.W.U. typo of thought would mean 
the perpetuation of the class-war with all the evils which that war 
entails. On the other hand, it is irt least debatable whether the 
capture of the Labour movement by tlie Industrialist extremists 
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woold not kdiMotl; s benofiouDj daiifying effect upon 
Amtraliaa politicel life. It mi(^ fem'to pracipitete the dieloyal 
element in the movement, end to leave the net free to seek 
another and a saner oombinatian. There ate iho» who think 
that this is the issoe most to be desired in the interest of pditical 
health. The “indnstrialists” are, oi oonrae, dominate b; a 
deeper and fiercer clsss^nsciousneBR than that of the A.W.U. 
The practical outcome of their teaching is Bolshevism. The 
SUCCORS of their ))to|nganda would mean social dunipiion and 
disaster. But it may ho that only along this ])eriIouR road can we 
travel to a better and saner world in the days to come. 


W. 



FIELD-MABSHAL ALLENBT'S CAMPAIGNS. 

Thrir PouncAL Emor. 


Thk deoiRion reached in the aunimer of 1917 to undertake an offen¬ 
sive on a considerable scale against the Turk in Palestine was, 
from a political standpoint, one of the nuwt important deoisions of 
the war. Ft may well prove lo have been one of the most momen- 
tons steps recorded in the history of the British Empire. For 
whatever the immediate ooin|»n>rniw» may be, it cannot be final. 
The issues raised by the deliverance oi Palestine and Syria from 
Turkish rule, by the ojieiiing up of Me^ojxitaiuia with its iimnenae 
economic imsibihtiea, by the artificial resuscitation of Arab ideas 
ot I >oiniiiation Imin f)aiuus(*us lo Mecca are fur t<K) amiplex to be 
disjMsod of by a handful of inandatt^s and a discussion or two in 
Paris or Jjondon. The profoundest doptlib of racial and religious 
feeling have been stirred ; the inoht leuerable and austere of the 
traditions of the old world have Iwn dragged into the fiolitical 
arena. These art' matters that caiini»t be lightly or ignorantly 
handled. By virtue of the fact that we, to put it bluntly, did the 
job, we have to it'aUsc that new and great resiHinsihilitics have 
ri^me ours in the Middle East, an area in which wc have hitherto 
played but an inconsiderable ]iart. nritish foreign ]wdicy must of 
necessity be vitslly inoiliiiiHi. Kor Rpvpf n new era o))enH. 

It is highly imprnbablp that all this was realihcd h> tlione dirpvtly 
roaponable for this fatoful deriKion. Pn>Hirnipied with inilitarv 
oonmdcrationR, which it in hot nur praaent task to diwnsK, they 
«^t mi General Allenby to take over the command in Kgvpf 
This be did on June 28th, 1917 He had In^-n inidriic-ted to loiik 
into the mtnation and “ to report on the oonditionh in which offen- 
MTC operationa againat the Turkish Army on the Piilestiiie front 
might be undertaken," At that time the jirimaiy object of our 
colleeting and maintaining a oonsiderabk' fwoe in Kgyfit had been 
attained. Mie Buez Canal, which it was essential to protect had 
been reached by the Turks in 1916, and. although no hurt was done 
to It, It was t^by made clear that desidtc the difliciiltieR of 
t^sport and shortage of water in the desert, the enemy had miffi- 
cient endnnmce and energy to cross the Binai Peninsnla. By the 
summer of 1917 all danger of this was over. The Canal whksh 
eariiw Lord Kitobener bad bitisgly observed was rather di>'fending 

"" ■ T? protected by a chain of strong and well 

oonstrncted defeqpes from Port Said to Buos. The enemy had 
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been driyen oat <rf the Sinai Ftoinsnla aa tbe result of the steady 
advance of our troops during the dutumt and winter of 1916; an 
advance which had been punctuated by varions successful encoun¬ 
ters such as that of Boroani in August, and had been badced up, 
and indeed rendered possihle, by the laying down of a military 
railway and pipe jine eastwards from Kantara on the Canal, 
Thus, in our turn, we surmounted the difficulties of transport and 
water supply inseparable from desert operations. El Aiidi and 
Rafa, relatively important places, bad fallen at the tail end of 
the year. Penetrating a little way into Palestine, General Murray, 
then Commander-in-Chief, had launched attacks against Gaza in 
the spring of 1917. These had proved nnsiiooessful. Had General 
Murray driven the enemy out of Gaza at that time it is doubtful 
what further movement he would have considered feasible. He 
was certainly not in possessiion of resources sufficient to enable him 
to undertake x^rolonged or extenaive operations in Palestine. It 
could, however, be said, when General Allenby arrived, that Egypt 
and the Canal had been made safe. 

That was a great deal to be able to say. Many thought at that 
time, and doubtless many think still, that, given the increasing 
pressure in other theatres of the war and the impossibility of esti¬ 
mating future requirements there of men and material, we should 
have remained satisfied that in Egypt enough had been done and 
have stood on the defensive on the Palestine frontier for the rest 
of the war. This would have been a monotonous but not a diffi¬ 
cult or expensive business. Our positions extending from the 
coast before Gaza inland to Beersheba conld have been strength¬ 
ened. Had the natural desire to avenge earlier disastm bera 
allowed to prevail, or strategical considerations rendered it advis¬ 
able, Gaza could have been taken and our permanent positiouB 
established on the higher ground which the Turks had been able 
in the first instance to choose. With a commander of the marked 
skill and abundant energy of General Allenby this could have been 
accomplished without difficulty. Tt was for some time considered 
possible that the Germans might order and contribute fo a really 
im portant offensive on the Palestine front. A strong defensive 
line, such as General Allenby would have known well how to 
contrive, could have met such an offensive without flinching. The 
desert railway from the Canal, a masterpieoe of plucky and 
resonrooful effort, was working admirably, and together with the 
system of supply could be counted upon to cope with any emer¬ 
gency. The probability vras, too, that the Turk would have 

aeweptsd not without relief a defenrive poUoy on o^ Pto- 

portloiiately he had etpended his resonreos at G^ipoli very much 
inore heavily than ourselves. For him, prematurely exhausted, a 
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campaign in Palciitine, amid the turmoil of a groat war, waa liy 
no moans an easy tbingato eqnip and liundlo. Paloatino waa a 
long way from his principal aoiin*oa of Mipply, the Baghdad Rail¬ 
way was unfinished, Arabia was in n^volt. For iis, on the tdhor 
hand. AloTandria, our large and by then well-etiuipped Middle 
Eastern military- base, wnh within easy roach. Port Said wan a 
still more accessible auxiliary to it. and ro^mrees of many kinds, 
foo<l, foiage, animals, clothing could h(» brought safely to Suez 
from Africa, Australia, New Xiuilaiid, India, da}uin, or even the 
Ignited Staten. The Turk had, like onrsehv*. a militniy railway 
system leading to his Palestine line, hut it was t^xtremely ram¬ 
shackle and short of rolling bt<x*k. Whilst we could commaiid 
adequate supplies of coal, the enemy wa'^ largely de|x*ndeut for 
fuel on local supplies of wood. As he ruthlessly cut down the olive 
trees of the Palestinian, the Turk saw liis future resources steadily 
decreasing while the popular hatred of him grew. Even with our 
generous and prompt organisatum of supply we found a campaign 
in Palestine sufficiently arduous. T<» the Turkish soldier, badly fed 
and clothed, unpaid, tyrannised over by niedicKTe and in<Tedibly 
selfish Herman biilfies, the hardship was infinitely greater. 

MorMver. it may with good reason be urged, the adoptiem wf a 
defenmve policy would liave worked out greatly to the ad%antnge 
of Egypt itself. Wlien in March of this year the moIpiU spirits 
of the El Azhar Fniversity in Cairo and the “ Egvjrt for the 
Egyptians ” party sent out their emissaries throughout the length 
and breadth of Egypt in an endeavour to induce tin- “ fellahin 
for the first time in Egyptian history to revolt against British rule, 
the argument they successfully used was that much local injustice 
hod been done in connectipn with recruiting for the Egyptian 
Tjobonr Corps and with the purchase of camels. Tlien* was u 
good deal of truth in this. Botli o^ierationb had been extensive. 
By 1918 the Egyptian Ex])editionary Force was working with a 
total of skilled and unskilled Egyptian personnel which exec^eded 
185,000, and of these 100,000 belonged to the Egyptian Ijabonr 
Corps. These men, the great majority of whom w'ere iieasants, 
were engaged bn six months' contracts, thus affording a total 
annual turnover of some 270,000 men, apart from replacement of 
casnalties. The number of camels in use may be said to have 
maintained an average of 80,000 over the period covered by Oeneral 
Allenby's campaigns. Both recruiting and purchase had to lie 
made practically compnlaory. The War had drawn out of the 
Egyptian Administration many of its best and most energetic men. 
Bome for general, others for specialised service, and while the 
Army benefited greatly the efficiency of administration in Egypt 
waa nndonbtedly impaired. Especially in the provinces, wheiw 
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the recniitiiig of men and the purchase of camels was chiefly in 
pragresH, it became impossible to maintain the former standard of 
8 up6rviHi<Hi. Loft largely to themselves; the mudirs ’* and other 
local authorities reverted gladly to hereditary habits of bullying, 
and coTTuption, and tlic unlucky ''fellah*' sufTered accordingly. 
The agitators, far from disclosing the real cause of his sufferings, 
sought to convince him that the Englislunsn, who before the 
establishment of the Protectorate had of necessity walked warily 
in Egypt, was now showing his hand, and was proving as unscrupu¬ 
lous a tyrant as ever Turk had been. Had the invasion of Syria 
and Palestine never taken place these heavy demands for labour 
and animals would not have arisen and the “fellahin," most docile 
of mortals, would in all probability have remained quiet. Apart 
from the general intellectual restlessne&s inseparable amongst 
native races from prolonged warfare near at hand, other influences 
din^etly attributable to events in Palestine and Syria combined to 
increase discontent in Egypt. Had a defensive policy been 
adopted on the Palestine frontier the Egyptian distiirbanoes of 
tills hpriiig would pn^bably never have occurred It would be a 
bold man who could even now maintain that all danger of their 
n*petition is past. 

An advance into Palestine was decided ujion, and, given the 
(•onditions, no better man than General Allenby could liave been 
chosen lo CRrry it out. He had informed the. Army Council of 
his requirements in Jaly, 1917. On October 27th he began the 
bombardment of Gaza. Beersheha was captured on October 81st. 
Gaza fell on Novemer 7th and Jaffa on November 16th. On Deoem- 
l>er 9th Jerusalem surrendered. For this brilliantly conceived and 
almost liewilderiiigly rapid cani|>aign/ieneral Allenby had a force 
of some 267,000 British and Indian troops. The following 
autumn a further move was made and the operations undertaken 
w*hieh, to use General Allenby's unassuming words, " resulted in 
the destruction of the enemy's army, the liberation of Palestine 
and 8yria and the occupation of Pamascus and Aleppo." The 
dates are significant. On Reptembei 19th, 1918, the advance 
began. Haifa fell on September 28rd, Damascus on October let, 
Beirut on October 6th, Tripoli on October 13th, and Aleppo on 
October 26th. Aleppo is over 300 miles from our former front 
line. Meanw'hile the war itself was evei^’where collapsing. The 
Armistice with Bulgaria was signed on September 29th, that with 
Turkey on October 80th, that with Austria on November 4th, that 
with Germany on November 11th. At the Armistice with Turkey 
General Allenby’s forces comprised some 341,000 British and 
Indian troops, together with 138,000 Egyptians. The extent of 
the area t^ns conquered, apart from its extraordinary variety of 
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race and natural condition, is not pcEbapi alwajra mliaed. 
Further advance waa m^de m*Cilkna and towarda the Bopliimtaa 
valley. The oonatmetion of the Baghdad Baalmy vaa vigonmaly 
taken in hand. By the j^reaent auminer the area under Gieneral 
AUenhy'a control may be roughly deaoribed aa extending ftem 
Eonia, in the heart of Aeia Minor, and the Baghdad Bailway, 
eaatwarda to the a^^r waters of the Euphrates, thus linking np 
with Mesopotamia, and southwards through Syria and Palestine 
to Egypt and the frontier of the Soudan I Economically this 
immense area may be most simply considered as consisting of three 
parts—^Egypt, Palestine and Syria. Each will doubtless find its 
separate salvation, but, at any rate for many years to come, their 
economic and social development must be dosely interwoven. . 

On June 16,1918, in the railway station at Jerusalem the writer 
witnessed a scene which he considered historic. Sufficiently 
dilapidated on the suireuder of the city in the previous December, 
the station was now cleanly and better order^. By its solitary 
platform stood a qpedal train of the Egyptian State Bailwaya A 
group of eminent perRonages gathered to enter it. This w'as the 
first train in history to proceed direct from Jerusalem to Cairo. 
The military railway which had been constructed from Kantara on 
the Suez Canal across the Sinai Peninsula to supply the needs of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Foret* had crept forward into Palestine 
as our troops advanced and had climbed the arid Judaean mountaina 
to the Holy City. A swing railway bridge had been placed across 
the Canal at Kantara, that astonishing military city of some 
190,000 souls which had sprung into existence on the bare and 
desolate Canal bank. The railway link lietween Egypt and Pales¬ 
tine had been forged—between Africa and the Middle East! 
Even if the Kantara bridge be not maintained and a tunnel sub¬ 
stituted for it, perhaps at some more convenient jdace, direct rail¬ 
way connection between Palestine and Egypt has become an 
economic necessity for both. Haifa is the only seaport Palestine 
poBBesseB, and, even when Haifa becomes the second Bombay into 
which we have already begun to transform it, the need for railway 
oommnnication between Egypt and Palestine will not be notably 
diminished. Hitherto in its economic life Egypt has remained 
markedly isolated. Inscrutable, complex, such outside oominer- 
cial relations as had been establiahed had been chiefly with the 
Western European nations, whose representatives in Cairo and 
Alexandria had come to dominate and exploit Egyptian industry. 
Egypt had no neighbours. It is not possible here to enter folly into 
the t^anges which these last years have brought about in Egyptian 
affiiirs. They, penetrate far below the decorative surface which is 
all the average Englishman sees or cam to see. The War has 
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tarooght an imvaBnm aoeew d wealth to Egypt, wealth in oaah 
catiber than cnedit, but it ie idle to prelpad that thie wealth has 
fallen into English hands. Many who study Egyptun prugiess, 
halting though it be, sire oonvinoed that Egypt stands today on 
the thrediold of a largo industrial development. Eyerywhere new 
gateways have opened through which Egyptian caravans may pass. 
The gyee of the' peoploB of the Middle East have turned from 
Smyrna and Constantinople to Alexandria, and their glance will 
not lightly be diverted. Egypt has rich neighbours now. Yet 
more significantly than ever the paradox stands out that, whereas 
the Englishman has saved Egypt from bankruptcy and governs 
Egypt well, liis industrial stake in the country is a very minor one. 
He rules, but zeaiM poor reward for his toil. Throughout the 
Middle East it is he, mwe than other Europeans, wlm is asso¬ 
ciated witli the new and refreshing doctrines of " self-determina¬ 
tion,*’ of the rights of smaller races, that the War has evoked! 
It is he wlio in the eyes of the Arab world, from the Euphrates to 
Morocco, most generously eiidcnrsed the "fourteen pointB" of 
J ^resident Wilson which became a chief pretext for the recent 
Egyidian disturbances and arc spreadiug distrust and restlessness 
throughout JSorthern Africa and the JLievant. Shallow idealism, 
pedantically phrased, is very welcome to half-awakened minds, 
many of which the Englishman himself has taken pains to educate. 
Tliesi* things we must consider. It is not enough to hold the 
reins of government in Egypt; we must control social life and 
social ideals and with fair oiimiietition greatly strengthen, our hold 
m commerce and industry. Amongst educated Egyptians there 
are few real seimraiists, and tlic xirospect of increased prosperity 
will lessen their number. Two viewg prevail. Some are oontent 
to leave the higher offices in European hands, but desire that more 
of the subordinate posts should fall to Egyptians. That was 
Cromer’s policy, and should be pursued, although there are many 
difficulties to contend with. Others urge that tlie time is now ripe 
for Egypt to be left in Egyptian hands with the Suez Canal, geo¬ 
graphically quite distinct from the Nile delta, remaining for the 
European, to whom it is clearly a viW possessiou. A " safety 
belt ’’ might accompany it consisting, on the east, of the Sinu 
Peninsula and, on the west, of an area so adjust^ as to avoid 
interference with any big delta towns 1 
In Palestine and Syria Lord Allenby established a provisional 
government which is called the Occupied Enemy Territory Ad- 
ministraiiofi. T&is* organisation, w<Hrking, of course, under refe¬ 
rence to martiai law, became finally divided into four areas, East, 
South, West and North. O.B.T.A. South is Palestine. O.B.T.A. 
North and West have a Vxeiich administration, and comprise a 
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district eKtending from the Palestiiie boundary for MWie dietanoe 
westwards and northwu^ of Aleauuoidretta. The Iiebaiioii crest 
fonns its eastern fiontier, and Beirut^ Tripoli and Alezandretta 
will remain its principal oommeroial centres. O.E.T.A. East, 
with its Arab Administration under the astute Emir Feisal, 
reaches from well to the ncnrtbwazd of Aleppo and from the Upper 
Euphrates southwards to the Hedjaz kingdom, foUowing the line 
of the Medina railway. The Lebanon, the lake of Tildas and 
the Dead Sea mark its western limits. Damascus is its capital, 
but Aleppo is destioed to become the most important railway and 
trade centre in Northern Syria. Northward of the OE.T.A. 
areas a belt has remained under direct military control. Railway 
administration baa remained hitherto in British handa 

As a temporary measure and, indeed, as constituting a useful 
basis for any subsequent administrative structure, the Occupied 
Enemy Territory Administration deserves high praise. It has 
suffered throughout from the lack of available men with a know¬ 
ledge of administrative methods, but of the few who had such 
knowledge a high iiercentage were really able and all were im¬ 
mensely keen. Their task was no light one. The countries * ‘ had 
suffered from centuries of neglect and the passage of contesting 
armies." The people "were im^ioverished and ill-nourished as 
the result of exhaustive Turkisli requisitions and the blockade to 
which the country, while under Turkish rule, had been subjected 
by the AUies." The writer can testify to the tragic exhaustion 
of Palestine. In S^ria, mith far greater natural reHources, the 
situation was scarcely less grave. But much of the work done by 
the O.E.T.A. men was conceived and carried out in the happiest 
vein of the old English colonising spirit. Generations of pros¬ 
perity and peace had not extinguished that. Much was crude. 
Many mistakes w'ere doubtless made. But nothing was timid or 
merely negative, and throughout the whole system fair play and 
common-sense ruled. This impressed the liberated conimuoitieH 
to an almost unbelievable degree and established British prestige 
so firmly, and set up so high a standard of social justice in the 
public mind, that these things must be most carefully estimated as 
a politicid factor in any future programme. It will take genera¬ 
tions for the peoples of Palestine and Syria to forget that not only 
was it the Briti^ who freed them from the Turk, but it was the 
British also who started reasonable life for them once more» 
ensuring them safety of property and person and acting always 
with honesty and singleness of purpose. Postal facilities for 
civilians were restored. Commerce revived with the introduction 
of the stable Egyptian currency. The financial and judicial 
systems were set on their feet again. Scliools were re-opened. 
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Policing WBB re-eatabliahed. In Palestine, where perhaps the 
need was greatest, the transformation ^us effected was little 
Hhori of marxcllous. 

Under no circumstances should Palestine be allowed to pass 
under any one regime because of sentimental reasons. A country 
can only prosper under conditions of full economic freedom, and 
to allow Palebtine to become artificially on organised " spiritual 
home" fur a certain section of the Jewish race would be both 
cynical and reactionary. There are many Jews in Palestine \iho 
ure broad-minded and useful members of the community, and 
these might well be added to by thoroughly scrutinised immigra¬ 
tion, having regard to the cardinal fact that Palt.*btine wants capi¬ 
tal more than men at the moment. Por all of us Palestine em¬ 
bodies reverent absociationB, and jnlgrims will go there in increas¬ 
ing numbers as trans£jort facdlities devclai>. Por all such every 
cousideraiiou should be shown. But no country can live on tourist 
trulhe and tlie sale of relics and houveiiirs. There arc certainly 
gix>d o]XMimgs 111 I'ulestiiie for intelligent and u])-to-date agricul¬ 
ture, and ]>robably in nietuis uud chemicals. Towns are lament¬ 
ably lew. Gaza will probably never be resuscitated, and Jaffa 
hab no harbour worthy the name. Jerusalem is a city apart; it 
exihth on eliuiiU and pilgniiih; its inhabitants toil not, neither do 
they spin. Haifa will become the commercial capital of Palestine. 
And if its fiituie rultM's, v\ithoiit sectarian bias, work steadily for 
the iiidublriul and commercial progress of the country, there is no 
risasoii w hy Palostino should not eventually take its place among 
the pi‘ON|»crous siualler nations of the world. The resources are 
there, but as yet largely untapped. Caiiital is wanted and brains 
to use it wisely. 

In coin 2 >urisuu with Syria, the condition of Palestine is rudi¬ 
mentary, and its social problems simple indeed. Diplomatic 
verbiugi* uliout inatidaleh is nut likely to create much impression 
in Syria. The proB{)erity of the country will be the test of 
administration, and the intelligence of a great part of the popula¬ 
tion is such as to make the test sufficiently exacting. 

Overshadowing everything in Syria is the problem of the Arab, 
'rhis goes lar di'eper than any disi'iission of jiast obligations, public 
or secret. For the problem of the Arab is the problem oi the 
East. As the East is one and unalterable, so the Arab 
is one and unalterable; at heart he is Uie same man, w*hetlier 
he come from the Hedjaz, Damascus or Tunis. It is 
not our task here to judge, or describe, our military action in 
connection w'ith the Hedjaz. Alrcad\ in 1916 guns, ammunition 
and stores had been sent there. In the following year these oon- 
signments assumed considerable pioportiona. They indlnded 
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os{itiind Torkidi goni, Q«iii>ui maohnw gBi»i npkMivM ud 
some 70,000 lifles. Th^Shorifiui Amy benm oar oUy, ud tho 
right flaok of our long line of oommunioatioM through Pvleeliine 
and Syria was secured. Politioally, forces were thereby let looee 
over aineh it will take muy years and modi labour for dvilisa* 
tion to regain oontroi. Yet it is necessary to do so. In the 
emergency of the hour the Arab was brought in to co-operate with 
os in the work of civilisation; yet, profoundly reaotionaiy in oned 
and habit, driliaation means much less to him thu to the Turk. 
The Arab has beu deliberately intoxicated with visions d tetri- 
torial aggnndisement and the resuscitatkm of Arab Empire as a 
reward for his co-operation. But the Arab is incapable of govern¬ 
ing a modem civilised State as it should be governed, ud to 
entrust such a State to him would be a measure of the most 
callous politietd cynicism. Vat centuries the Arab has not 
changed in thought or method, ud those who in Damascua at its 
neighbourhood have seen something of Arab admmisttation during 
these last months know well into what a turmoil of misgovem- 
mont, o(»roption, pillage ud economic paralysis a modern arti¬ 
ficially constructed ^Vrab State would quickly slide. Facts must 
bo faced because humu lives ud hutnu hopes cannot indefinitely 
be played with. For ns to establish Arab authority in Syna or 
Palestine, under wliuteicr puoply of mandates, would involve the 
loss of all our new and hardly won prestige in the Middle East, 
would ruin our imiuensc cuiiiineroial {srospects there, and would 
nullify the great achievement of IjorJ Allenby and bis mu. And 
we should asKuredly lose Egypt for evet. 


lilNOSAX BaBHVDBD. 



THB WOMAN’S PAST. 


What to do with onr womeii is s problam Texing the heart at 
men even more ooately then the aompinng of warEhips, the 
washing of dirty and clean Government linen, and the leeastixig 
of the mould of tlieatrioal touring muiagers. 

Without envy and with all deference, men have been exalted 
SH the best tailorH, the best cooks, the best launderers and the best 
designers of drosses, and in recognising them as supreme in these 
arts ae have tempered our justice with no economy of praise and 
no condesoension in imtronage. 

Blit coni|)etition with us in the lalxnir market places will never 
Imi accepted amicably by them, and whilst being convinced that 
those uunieu who can, will gladly and gratefully adopt or return 
to the more primitive iKwts of wife and mother, it may be 
cinjilmMsed that there is no danger that feiniiiiiie legislation 
would lead inevitably to a eonipulsory Mamage Act; albeit 
Divom* without Tears could well be the title of a popular hand¬ 
book puhlislied in the feminine cause, and signed to fictitious 
convention George X-. 

The antiy that is not amenable for active service in the 
maternal ranks sliould have its allotments clearly indicated. 
Although it is nut diftirult to follow the old bard rule that 
physieal industry is itre-eniinently suited to man, it must be con¬ 
ceded that the luainicd ninUitiide may Ih> replaced adequately by 
the strenuous female now well trained J>y war’s alarms. Equally 
certain it is that he wlio can work manually and manfulh* should 
be granted his ow*n job on reasonable terms, but, despite the 
n>buke of Kotheniiere and tlw bellow of Ikittoniley, the military 
forces are not unanimous in declaring it wise to exclude the 
Waacs, Wrens, Wrafs, and the Woman's Legion from intimate 
work on their behalf, and the V.A.D.’a arc permitted perennial 
existence. 

Women have bravely endured, even cheerftilly enjoyed every 
opportunity to help, eqnipping themselves to the best of their 
ability and ooncentratiBg their energies in the righteons canaes, 
and if in a few athletic or more idle mements th^ have yielded 
inter alia to the blandishnientB of photographers, and been 
exploited in the public Press in duly becoming attitude and 
costume, whst matters it and where’s the cdfence? Have not the 
well endowed, from the most noble and h^b^minded downwards, 
suffered the slings and anows of outrageous portraitnie in print; 
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and are the sternest ethics of morality respcH^ted more* rigidly by 
one class thuii nnevther^ 

How difficult, by llu‘ way, the most noble ap|X'ar to find it to 
take up oiuv more the loose end of leisure and c«iiu|ianiiivo 
obscunty! They are feeling very lonely and dull, tliese indus¬ 
trious rich, who have revelled in the committee habit Bhieh is 
ho easily acquired, so inqiortuntly fostered, and wi faithfully 
recorded. 

Happily the '•Coinniitteers” have yet imicli uco(h* for their 
energies, and amongst feasible pnqKisitions to l»o n^nously eon- 
Mdercd are tlie bureaux of general inforniutioii and the adviMiry 
Ixsirds of ladies to siip]deinent and assist actively all imiinci]Mi1 
managements in the lengths and breadths of the kingdom. Mem¬ 
bers of these miniature parliaments are to be without eiiioliiiiient, 
and it is safe to prophecy tliat they may not be sure of escaping 
for their institution a justly ac(*usative talking-shop label. 

Feminine judgments, directed by syni|mthy inspired by exyieri- 
ence allied to instinct, will prove as hatislactory as most, allowing 
for slight prejudices in favour (»f marriage and dogs, and against 
drink. Nearly every wuniaii is at heart a teetotaler for her 
husband at least, and dogs, with dnnk and <*onjiigality, should 
remain for over outside tlie arena of her iiiiaidH V(*niit*t. 
Whatever the Minister of Health may decide to apportion to hm 
selected Boards, he inii*-t jieriiiit no women absolute power to vote 
about dogs or drink. Their horror of exot'ss in others and their 
paasion for pets will overleap discretion to the personal discom¬ 
fort and to the public danger. They are special pleaders for 
“only a little one “ in animals and w'ill sacrifiee themselves gaily 
in the canine eaiise. Many a dog-devotee has limited her holiday 
within the licensed area, and many a Jill Horner is (>risH‘HS(>d by 
the notion that she is iis«*fnlly employed w'hen she sits in a corner 
alternately nibbing tlie chest and the head of lier imiisually 
intelligent pekinesc* or griffin. Every dog has every day and all 
day with the mistress who adores it, and her name is legion. 

But to return to my muttons, and the simplicity of solving the 
industrial question now'. ' There is so much that woman may do, 
even should she be no longer allowed to cook and clean for the 
soldiers, fetch and i'arry tabbed officials, conduct the tramcar and 
the 'bus, and Sow tame or wild oats in further fields. 

It may be agreed that in many circumstances labour in the 
near vicinity of the masculine may 1>c more inspiring than the 
best paid post mnrkecl Women’s Welfare in the factory, or the 
cr4che. The Bii|jerabiindarire of women in need of the living 
wage imist be provided for, yet the law of the survival of the 
fittest will be sure to survive if given time enough to develop. 
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Women remain at aisea and aeveiiB or even eights, restless, 
unwilling to xe-range themselves* exd^velj on the domestic 
aide, and finding it no mean tadc to meet the income tax with 
their reduced income, while having no opportunity to increase 
it to mount the pre-war standard of comfort. Pending the down¬ 
fall of the profiteer, and the re-establishment of international 
commerce, money is hard to come by for the majority; it is a 
pity that no official recognition could be granted to a money-shop 
where frankly we might buy five pounds for six fiounda when 
necessity drives us to such bargain counter. 

Bervants, ffKxi, clothen an<l aiiiiiseincnts arc procurable only at 
the pnccb inrodigiouK, and however willing we uia> be to practise 
self-denial, we would nil indulge oiii \oung. our old. and our sick. 

"Voii ought to invest nil vour savings in War JxMin’* is the 
coiniiioii cry ai'corded the attentive ear, and it would be nn- 
iwtriotic to mention that those wiio did this some three years 
ngo find themselves ik)w with less profitable investment, or a 
store less easily convertible to its original value, than the property 
of the heedless, the reckless, the prodigal, who, regardless of 
national advice, even exhortation, s|)ent on silks and satins and 
furs and clothes Seventy-five |>er cent, profit is the minimum 
you need take on a sable tie dated 1916, or on a length of silk 
troni rrance 1915. but if would be iinproinT to labour even to 
I even I any advantage to the individual vvliieb should outvote 
cn|iit.il at the Ciovernnicnt's demand. 

In Mr Vlfn*cl Biitro's signsmf-the-times play at Wyndham’s 
Theatre we have an admirable presentment of the society girl 
V ho danced through the war and took her hospital duties as 
cleconuisly and decoratively as might he, and v\e may guess that 
she nearly always lunched at Claridge's and invariably looked 
hcsiutifiil whilst sidling flags and doing crazy, casual subtraction 
with accviunts at charity bazaars. Begging as a duty was her 
hourly joy. and she held high revels on the Marts and Exchanges 
fmiu five o*cl(x*k in the morning, and was quite fresh and trim 
for the tango and tlie camera before three p.m. 

Earlier periods discovered the philanthropists in different mood, 
hut no less earnest. 

Bhiinining was their practical expression, and the truly bene¬ 
volent can never find themselves with their occupation gone, let 
building authorities nidiieve their ixiinfnrtable arabitiona ever so 
wisely. The personal aid and counsel will he as readily received 
in the tenement with hath complete as in the doorless cellar where 
the crumpled rag accentnated the broken window. 

Those able members w'ho have directed welfare in the Services 
may well turn their attention to the factories, and others less 
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meticiilottB in mothod may occupy tltemaelvai with family life in 
the Bodal below- 0 tain,#whiley as ever, mne may advisedly qpare 
time for devotion to their own and the State’s business of babies. 
Never again will woman’s existence be bounded on the north by 
shopping and gossip, and on the south by ^orts and dancing, 
while Marriage lights the whole faoriaon. 

J>omestic service will continually offer as a refuge for the 
destitute of other interests, but it can be questioned whether a 
well-ordered household would be glad to welcome immediately 
those girls who have been iii Government or military service 
circles, not so far off the confines of Bohemia. Even with discipluio 
well enforced, much laxity has prevailed, and altlioiigh no one 
can grudge the workers the joys of public bathing and pirouetting, 
and a supreme satisfaction at being interviewed and pictured 
during such diversions, the whole spirit of the women’s war jobs 
would be alien to the almoKphore of the servants* hall. Home 
interval must elaf)M> In^fore theho girls will again consider con¬ 
tentedly the coiifinch of the kitchen, even when'indulged with 
the two days a week freedom and the two luiurB* daily idleness of 
the demand of tlieir not >et authorised union. 

Incidentally, the Itegistry Offices should be accused of ham- 
jienng the populaxity ot iloiiiestic w*r\ice, and mistresiieH might 
be well advis^l if they would r«>iiil)ine themselves to f»nitcst 
agaifibt the doubled wages and the curtailed duties. 

The liegistry Office*^ are res|>onRible for many deficiencies and 
disabilitich. Tiieir fees ate baM^l on jiercentage, and the regular 
labourer proves less *ad\antag(^Uh to their receipts than the 
tem|iorar> help. Daily charwomen now securing 6s. will, if only 
engaged for three da\rt, bring |ironiptly to the till of the Kegistry 
Office 78. (Id.; and a guinea and two guineas are siinis not 
only exacted but cheerfully yielded for the servants who con¬ 
descend to accept onlinaiT ternis of monthly service and notice. 
One servant fells another of the remarkable prices site secures in 
irregular employment, and the i*onditionB of comfort, ease and 
freedom are exaggerated so that those would-be employers with 
fair offers find it iinprjssible to get the useful help of their demands 
and necessity. Arithmetic is rarely consulted, and there seem 
few reckoners ready to teach the superior charm of clean beds, 
fires, lights and regular food and care during illness, when con¬ 
trasted with those alluring evenings sjient at the cinema with 
the chance ot a new male acquaintance lurking in every shadowy 
corner. 

It is all veiy well to say, **Let the Waae daughter return to 
help mother in her aervantloss, suburban home,** but Waec 
daughter knows this is a sbw business compared to others she 
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may profitaUy panae, and Waac daughter helping mother with 
an unwilling hand and a diatant heart i8iK>t always an nnmized 
joy to mother. 

‘‘Come and talk to mei” the proprietor of ten thousand or fewer 
of the best journals will ooxnmand. “You are one of my con¬ 
tributors who has not the Golden Green or the Hammersmith 
outlook.*’ With others, he has the lenient outlook on the 
literary woman, and that stricture was flattering long before 
Everyman Theatre loomed iiixm the horizon and Abraham 
Linoolu had mounted to Olympus. 

Perhaps the attitude of man towards woman will alter in the 
far-off ages; but as yet the more it changes the more it is the 
same jealous thing; but it is odd reading that Horace once wrote: 
“i>on*t be excited at my praising your best girl’s arms and 
ankles. Don’t dream of b^ng suspiciouB of one who is just 
closing hiR iortieth year.” Ye and Ashes! old age must have 
come early in those days and climes. With us at least senility 
is not previous, and the wallflower fades as indicative expression 
of the Ignored and unwanted. By the way, Lady St. Helier 
ho|ieliilly assures ns oi the return of the chaperone; dreams, idle 
ilreums ol ball-Tonm walls redecorated by wearied fragments of 
tile ancient fair playing the iiuhcoman's part in the intervals of 
bt'ing propitiated hy worthy and anxious swains with regular 
iiieomes. *’FoUceman’s part," ejaculates the alertly observant, 
“ill these free and ea-ty times a whole vigilance committee ia 
required'.” 

'riie facile critic alwa\s on our hearth resents the feminine 
advance in all directions. "Women are so material,” he dis¬ 
covers, and IS convinced She sliould l)e satisAed that he is w'ith 
her Riiiritually whilst he follows w'ltliout falter his own ambitions 
and inclinations. It is siddoiii that sincerity dares to risk inter¬ 
ference in happy relations between any man and any woman. 

“Genius,” he will rejHroa(*h, "is never yours” and argues, 
“was there ever a great woman artist or poet?” And he boms 
at the prompt suggestion of Bosa Bonheur, of Elizabeth Butler, 
or Miss Kemp-Welch; and he haws at the hazard of Mrs. Mey- 
nell, Dora Sigerson, and Laimmce Tlofie: he will grant more 
readily glory to Sappho; possibly ho is less instructed. 

But, eticouragiHl or discouniged, in every arena we gain ateadily, 
and it is patent that the adapted may resume their careers in the 
liolite arts of the stage and the studio, or the politer of the dress¬ 
maker and the milliner-with Jjady Templeton as Commandant 
—and many may tread, in golden dippers from Shoe Tjane, the 
path of secretary and clerk^ and a few can mount the platfoim 
even unto the pulpit heights under «H*c1esiastioarl auspices. Our 
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hud-leanit lessoiu u adnunutntum an vaiuible aMeto; «• 
need not router the fhd laiid of modeet pnteooe; iolennee at 
least may come to readjust the dd ((nevaiioe<~‘*as weak ae a 
woman ”; gravely, temperately, we give thanks to the authorities 
who accord us so reluctantly the {nenigetivo of power. Ijet ns 
bring to the mill some wit and imagination, trying to teach that 
dilatonness is not the K>tter part of deliberation, and remem* 
bcnng not to mention that we know sex jealousy is eternal and 
that the upjier hand most lie hidden, it its velvet glove registei 
no moie tton u\ and tbree-tjuartets in si/e 

£ Ama. 
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“THE TWO HOUEb' TliAEFlC OE OUK STAGE.” 

To ih» Editor of Tius. Eobtmoutu iiLvu:A\ 

biu,—uoiunioutiug uu tbo omibBiuDb lu Aiibb Dorib Eeone b 
verbiou ol liomco and Juliet, prebeuted at tlic L^ric Theatre— 
notably JulietB boliiuquy, “Gallop upuce, }ou her^-looted bleeds/ 
aud the lolioauig duologue with the Nuibc—All William Archer 
attributes this dtablic oxciaion to the modem (/) tasW ioi spectacular 
bhakespeaie with the uecebbit} ot guttiug tlie perlormauce withm 
the three hours limit. Hut tue lute Aii. Ernest Carpenter, m hib 
pruduetion oi the piu^ ut the Lyceum m I'Jtlb, retained the scene 
111 question, also the usually omitted Halu^hmeut bceue, and iiniBhed 
with the recuneiiialiou ol the ** two houseiioldh. ' bo the Lyric 
“cut 'was eieuri^ uiiueccbbury in lebpect oi tiino. Hut it n quite 
pobsible that an aetiubs-iiiauageresb, more couceined with luUumng 
the lull s^uiputh} oi the auaiunee than a luithiul interpretation oi 
the poet b ideas, would iiud some diihcult^ in reconciling the }outhlul 
Juliets pu^iouute sohloqu} with her pieMuus da} a\owai that she 
hud not so much ub dieami ol iiiuiiiuge I Truth to tell, the impetu¬ 
ous heroiue s “too sudden contract bcarcel} makes lor ia\uur and 
prettmesb, which pomts tlie moiul ol this traged} of uncontrolled 
pabsious -ol persibient hatred and love that ib beii-ounsuming:— 

These vtuler delighu hs%e violeut cods 
.Uid ui then txiumph die, like hn and powder." 

ll will be found m most lObtanceb that it is not scenery so much 
ab the “ btar ’ b^stem tliat ib rosponsiblo lor “cutting ' bhoke- 
bpcaie and obscuimg his meaning. The “ star-cross d lexers “ do 
not “ bur} their pariuts’ striie becausedhc curtain ih rung down on 
Juliet s suicide. And in Hamlet, when the prmcipal actor has 
ceased bpi'akixig, so “ The rebi ib silence ’ bccouiea a stage direction * 

Mr. Atchrr wiiUi -"It is difficult to believe that the folio text of Borneo 
and yuhet could ever biivi been Mted at lull length in leia than three houra and 
A hall What, then, did iiihakespeare mean when he spoke uf * the two hoars' 
traffic ul GUI stage 7 llic phi see need not be taken iiterally ' 

Bui “ two hours “ occurs in moic than one mslunce, to we must 
bpeak b} the card, iind there is no apparent reason wh} wc should 
not, for in all probability the Prologue was written for the Globe 
Theatre performances which were given in the bummer inanths from 
three to live o'ol<K*k in the afternoon. So when Shakespeare s pla.xs 
were performed—in turn with others—tbe> were uecessonly “ cut “ 
to tiio presenhed lime, hence the necessity of l^loguo and Chorus 
to bridge the gaps thus made m the story. 

** The fearful paaiage of their deaih-mark'd love, 

la now the two lioun* traffic of tw stages 
The which if vou with palient een ritend. 

What Acre shall mui, twr 9ud Mil iinve io mead.*' 
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(Alter Aot 11, Ckenii doei not ageas appear, preaunabljr beoaoae 
tile meottacripta havei)^ k>8k| 

The Fralogue to fifeiiry 71U. is itill mote precise 

“TIhm tb«t umtom 
Ouigr • »hew w two, loi ao e|ne 
Tho pier nor PW) >1 thqr be itQl ud wiUtac, 
ru onMWu aaer in aww ihiir tbilliag 

ia two tUtrt Aent.'' , 


We have here a cleat contract that defieiencieB in the text " the 
play " will be rompenaated by the riehneaa of the “ allow." In both 
matanues the i’tologue is an apology for abrid^ent. The j^raae 
“ two short hovts " is an admisaitm that the &ne ia too short for 
the play, 

1 am, yours faithfully, 

COBDKUA LeVCBTON. 


September 9th, 1919. 


The Editor of this lleviitc ioet nut undertake to return any 
manueeripU ; nor h any cate can he do m nnleet either etamint 
or a ttamped eneelope be sent to eorer the cost of puitage. 


It is ttdtisable that ahieles sent to the Editor should be type- 
vritten. 


The sending of a proof is no guorantee of (he aeceptanee of an 
article. 
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COUKT WITTE. (II.). 

By ALsacANDUR Iswulsky.^ 

Count Wiitk’b Miiucburian underiaking, uaelesa luid even harm- 
lul as it waa par ae, was particularly fatal irom the pomt of view 
of Itussia's foieign relations, and it may be considered as the 
primary cause of the Busso-Japanese War. If the Oovemment 
had been content to use the extremity of the Liao-Tong p en insula 
as a base for its Paciiks fleet (although the Bussian port of Vladi¬ 
vostok was amply sufficient for that purpose), it is probable that 
Japan would have accommodated herself to the situation in time; 
but the occupation of a part of Manchuria, in addition to the 
l>eiunbulu, gave rise to apprehensions that soon grew into serious 
(xiiiiphcations, and Anally brought about the collision between 
Uusbia and Japan; for it was the attack of the Boxers on the 
Chmeso Eastern Bailway which led to the occupation of Man¬ 
churia by the Bussiau troops in the year 1900, and this, in turn, 
became one of the chitsf pomts of the Busso-Japanese dispute. 

When, not long afterwards, the Manchurian mistake was 
hupplumeutcd b> the mad adventure o| Klessrs. Bezibraaoff, Abaza 
and Company in Corea and on the Valu, the hour for the settle- 
iiiont of accounts between Bussia and Japan waa merely hastened 
thereby; lor, I re|ieat. the germ of the Busso-Japanese conflict is 
to be found in the im|)enalistic |)olicy of Count Witte. The 
Corean adventure, nevec^etess, was the immediate cause of the 
war. Count Witte, as well as his friend Count Lamsdorff, openly 
opposed the band of courtiers and irresixmsible schemers who 
succeeded in drawing the Czar into it and in playing the rdle of 
an occult govemiug power, which for the time being ousted both 
the Finance Minister and tlie Minister of Foreign Affims from 
the command of Far-Eastern matters. But while recognising the 
farsightedDeHS shown by Count Witte and Count Lamsdorff in 
the premises, it is impogdble to absolve them from all re^smsi- 

(1) b-mniirtsrof •ndl»foffs«iid daring Ifasww,until 

thsofwffiiowcdilwinoBMdw.Biii^ lliaflnipotte 

of thto iilials wttisd in tlw Oslote aoiiditr of Ita 
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bility for the outcome. It is pertinent to call attention^ for the 
second tune, to the isql that, in any country possessing a well- 
organised Ooverninent, Ministers themselves in a 

bitustum would have presented their resignations, and would not 
have remained in office unless they received satisfaction. Instead 
of this, we see Count Witte staymg ticinquill} at his post and 
watching, as a disapproving but resigned spectator, a policy that 
he was powerless to prevent. As for his alier ego, Count Lams- 
dorff, he not onl> did not resign, but when criticised for remain¬ 
ing m poww under the circumstances, he advanced iht* stupefying 
theory that m Hussia the Mimster oi Foreign Affairs could not 
quit hiB post until dismissed by his So\creigu, uud tliat his sole 
lunction was to study the questions pertaming to the Empire's 
ioreign relations and present his conclusions to the Emperor, who, 
m his quahty oi autocrat, would decide ior oi agamst, and his 
decision would thereupon be obligatory tor the Minister. Count 
Witte’s ideas were certainly too advanced to permit of his sliariug 
such an opinion, so it must be concluded that his anxiety to 
reinam m power overbalanced all other conudorations and pre¬ 
vented lum not only irom lesigning bis portfoho but even protest¬ 
ing to the Emperor in a sufficiently vigorous manner against a 
policy which he knew must end in catastrophe. 

Tills lack oi tirmncsHof character, which marked oeitain phases 
of Count Witte's careei m the iieriod preceding the war, brings 
out in all the clearer relief his energy and statesmanhke qualities 
as they weie displayed during the disastrous progress ol the cam- 
paig% Dr. DiUon mchides m Ins book a letter addressed by 
Count Witte to Emperot Nicholas, under date oi February 28 th, 
in which aie set torth with a frankness and exactitude 
worthy ot the highest praise the reasons why it was imperative to 
make immediate overtures ior peace with Japan. In the same 
letter he msisted, with still greater courage, upon the necessity 
lor not delating au} longer to calm public leehng in liussia, pro¬ 
foundly disturb^ by its defeats, by taking up sincerely and reso¬ 
lutely the question of constitutional retorm. With untiring per¬ 
severance ho sustamed this argument agamst the Czar himself 
as well as against the majority of Ins advisers, both civil and mih- 
tary, and from that moment until the treaty was finally signed 
Count Witte displayed a firmness and sureness of viskm that place 
him in the rank of the greatest Ministers. 

In the course of the pourparlers at Portsmouth he showed not 
only extraordmary talent as a negotiator,'but also an elevation of 
character and a self-forgetfulness whicR did not distinguish him 
at other stages of his career. Toward the end of the discusaions 
there was a supreme moment when, although he realised that lie 
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woald have to face his ^mpatriots on his ratum, bearing alone all 
iho responaibiiity and perhaps all.tbe o^um of a treaty resulting 
from an unfortunate war And neoessarily onerous to liussia, he 
bad the moral courage to override orders from St. Petersburg 
that ^velre often contradictory and someiimes'bmre the marks of 
insincerity--accepting on bis own authority a compromise more 
favourable than liussia had any right to expect, but even 
so of a nature that well might subject him to bitter reproaches 
later. 

The conditions of the Peace of Portsmouth, in view of the cir- 
ciimstauceK, bore very lightly on liussia; the Jaiianese renounced 
all demands of a nature that would aftect the vital interests or the 
dignity oi the llussian Empire; Hussia paid no war indemnity, 
retained her fleet and lost not an inch of her national territcij. 
it is true that she ceded to Japan the southern part of the islai^ 
ot Sagliuheii, but that island had only been acquired at a com* 
parativoly recent date and hardly any use had been made of it, 
mIuIo the Japanese had always maintained certain pretensions to 
Its ownership. The Treaty of Portsmouth, then, may be con- 
Mdered as favourable to Hussia in itself, but that which gave it 
<'Hi»ecial \ulue was its o])eiung oi the way for a resumption of 
normal relations with Japan, and more than that, a veritable 
Tapprov/iement and even an alliance between the two countries. 
Count Witte deserves great credit for having foreseen this possi¬ 
bility even before he w'ent ti> Portamoutb and for having made 
inihn>ct overture.s, tlirough Dr. Dillon, to the Japanese Ambassa¬ 
dor at London. While nothing was accomplished in that direc¬ 
tion at the time, Count Witte ha<i not lost bight of his objective 
when It became time to define the conditions of the treaty, and it 
was tliui which gave me an o}>iiortimity later, w*hen 1 was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to pick up the thread of his ideas and to bring 
about an understanding with which, in its development, 

bore results fso beneiicinl to liussia and to the entire Triple 
Entente. 

It was a bitter diHap)x>intmen( to Count Witte, on his return to 
Russia, to see how unapi»reciative his countrymen were. The 
Emperor conferred u^xin him, it is true, the title of Count, a 
recompense w'hich was accorded by established custom to the nego^ 
liator of a treaty of peaces but the reception ho gave him was rather 
cold than otherwise. Public opinion and that of the Press was 
distinctly hostile; some humorous person dubbed him the ** Count 
of Half-Sagbahen"; in sliort, the triumph which he expected 
and to wrbich he had an indisiviitable right was not forthcoming, 
and he received little else but attacks and ridicule. 

1 believe that 1 entered mto sufficient detail, in my previous- 
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arlicie, with xeferenoe to C'ount Witte's activity at the head 
of the first Constitatiaii^ Cabinet. What were the eauass ttat 
checked his activity and (b what extent could he have givra n more 
favourable turn to events*^ This is a problem that future his* 
turians of this troubled period wDl have to solve, and regarding 
nhich 1 hesitate to pronounce an opinion: but does it not seem 
that in suchinitical cucumstances Count Witte failed to exhibit 
all the firmness and oousistency of character that were requiaite 
for the occasion? How are we to explain his choice of M. Dour* 
novo for Minister of the Interior and the latitude he gave that 
Minister for the exercise of a blind and brutal repression, whidi 
forced into conflict with this Clovornuient the most moderate 
elements of the country and contributed to the victory of Uie most 
radical parties? And, alme all, huvv can we justify hia electoral 
law, whose effect was to give to the ]ieasantR tlu* |iredominance in 
the first Duma and so cause its eventual tdiipwreck? 

It is difficult to attribute such errors to a lack of foresight on the 
part cf a statesman of Count Witte's calibre, and one is forced to 
admit that he allowed himsidi to be guided by c-oiisideratioiis 
affecting his personal interests rather than the [HTinanent buccess 
of the work of reform which he had undertaken. 

Count Witte, as a financier, was inclined to seek in purely 
material sources the dommating motive of ail ixiiitics, whether 
foreign or domestic, and to neglect the imponderabtlia, to which 
even so |X)bitive a mind as Prince Bismar^'s assigned a rdlc of 
the highebt importance in the life of nations. The result was 
that Count Witte often committed grave errors in liis diagnosis 
of the international situation. A striking instance wab his abso¬ 
lute failure to comprehend the nature of the relations between 
Prance and (leriuany and the jMiychology of the Freiicli people; 
ubsessed h} the I'topiau idea of a Continental coalition, he was 
convinced that no real obstacle stood in the way of a {lurticipatioii 
by those two nations in such a coalition. 1 have already men¬ 
tioned that when Count Witte was Minister of FiuaiK^ be had 
under his orders a veritable diplomatu*. service, composed of 
so-called financial agents, attached to the Jtussian embassieB and 
legations of the two hemispheres. These agents, most of whom 
were extremely active and intelligent, performed their duties in 
complete independence of their nominal diplomatic diiefs, oor- 
responded in cipher with the Pinance Blinister without oven 
exhibiting their reports to their superiors, and did not scruple to 
adopt and maintain political ideas that were opposed to those of 
the official Busidan diplomacy. It was on theso agents that Count 
Witte relied to obtain support for his project of an alliance between 
liuBsia, Prance and Oermany, bai^ upon a oommunitjr of 
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material inteieate and aimed agamat the proponderanoe of 
England in the dcxmain of finance find cc%imeEoe. 

In the laat years of the period preceding the werld-war, when 
I was Ambassador at Paris, I had occasion to discuss this question 
several times with Count Witte, who used to stop at Paris on his 
way to Biarritz to join his family. In the course of these discas- 
sions ho expressed the conviction that Prance had l&t all remem¬ 
brance of its ancient warlike virtues; that the immense majority 
of Frenchmen cared not a whit for the lost ]>rovinces, which were 
only of intorpst to a handful of Chauvinists, possessing little or no 
infiuence in the country; and finally that the French nation, 
imbued with the ideas of international socialism and the pacifist 
propaganda, would always shrink from an armed oonfiict with 
Germany, especially if it grew out of oriental affairs. Ascribing 
an exaggerated influence to certain financiri groups in Europe, 
he persuaded himself that with their aid groat business affairs of 
<*omroon interest tu France and Gonnany could be built up and 
HO proimre the way for a political rapprochement. He^had no 
doubt that, if he were Ambassador at Paris, he could bring about 
thai^ result. 

Having been an attentive observer of French national life, T 
was far from sharing his opinions. Boon after my arrival in Paris, 
at the end of the year 1910, T witnessed on the occasion of the 
Agadir crisis the awakening of the patriotic spirit in France, in 
resistance to the bnitalitv of Germany's foreign policy. I was 
convinced that the French nation, in spite of superficial appear¬ 
ances, liad lost nothing of its attachment to the great principles 
of justice*, liberty and progress whu'h liad made France the beacon- 
light of the w’orfd. In my desimtchas, while noting the pacific 
tondenoies of the French (iovernmenf, I repeatedly affirmed that 
an unjustifiable provocation on the part of Germany would dis¬ 
close France as ready to take up arms at the side of Bussia and 
England, not only for the defence of her territory and the return 
of her patrimony, but also to assure the triumph of her ideas of 
right and independence in the world. Moreover, I knew too well 
the overbearing spirit that governed Germany's foreign polii^, the 
constantly increasing T)ower of the pon-Oemianists, and the deter¬ 
mination of the Kaiser to impose the German hegemony on the 
world, to have any faith in the possibility of an alliance in which 
Germany would consent to enter on an equal footing with Bussia 
and France. Accordingly, T founded my objections to Count 
Witte's arguments upon my firm conviction that in pursuing the 
chimera of his proposed alliance we should be running the risk of 
weakening our position with France and England and so’destroy- 
ing our <mly proteotiem against the monatrous growth of Oer- 
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many's military power. I maintained that it waa imperatiTe to 
hold ourwlves ready agapat the day when Emperor William, im-^ 
polled by the war party, would let loose the aggreasion that had 
l>een jmpared so long in ^vance; in short, that the only way to 
avert that danger was to fortify by every poaaible means the politi¬ 
cal, military and econcmiic po^cT of the Triple Entente. As for 
Prance, I wgb convinced that we could count upon her loyalty 
and that at the supreme hour the French |)Cople would rise as one 
man against tlie aggressor, regaining in u moment their patriotic 
rlan and their traditional valour. 1 may add that 1 w'as called 
upon to ieiend this belief not only against Count Witte but 
against u group of Eussian diplomats who looked with favour 
upon a rapprochemeitt with Oerniany, among wdioin figured Ium 
colleague nt Porthmouth—Huron Itosen, the Russian Minister at 
Tiisl>on—M. Hotkine, w'ho was in high favour at Court, and otheis. 
M> last eomersation with Count Witte tix)k place some months 
l»efore the outbreak of the great war; I never saw* him again, and 
1 know not if he recognised, liefore his death, how he Imil been 
mistaken about France and how the moial factor olten is of much 
greater im[K>rtance in the life of |)eopk^^ than elements of a jairely 
material nature. 

When Count Witte* yielded lii'« place* at the lieiid oi the Kusmiiu 
Oo\ermueiit to M. (roremykine, there wa^* no little eurioHit\ as to 
the attitude that Ik* would assume toward tlu* new <*ahiiiet. 
Xicholns II., as well as his new Ministers, were not without some 
anxiety on this point, and with good reason. h(*cau<«e in his ca]>ii- 
city as a member of the Council ol the Einpin*. or rp(H*r Houm*. 
Count Witte, author of the Mnnifento of Octfdw HOth. could eHMl> 
become the leader of the Liberal ]mrty in that hod>, and gather 
about him the enemies of the hnreaiirratic CHbiiiet ol M (iorciii\- 
kine. This was what everybodv exi^^oted, .ind ii wn^ with great 
surprise that he was seen to renounce that r6h and to join in a 
rather conspicuous manner the n*actionary group in the ('onn(*il 
of the Empire, at the bead of which he found his former colleagiit* 
and adversary, M. Donmovo. He maintained thin sttitude 
throughout all the vicissitudes that followed tin* ofM>ning of the 
Duma, and in the last years of his life it became ho rxaggerutiHl 
that there was good reason to believe that his intelloctuid f.iciilties 
had been affected by an old malady. It has (*ven he<*n snid that 
he humbled himself to the |joint of sc^'king the aid of Ras|ioiitine 
in the hof»e of regaining tlie favour of the f'zar and being rwallinl 
CO pow'er. ] can hardly believe in such an aberration; hut I 
n«call a remark which lie made in the course* of a convematioii 
during one of his visits to Paris at the time of the Balkan war, 
to tlie effect that, if Russia w^as not drawn into the war, it was not 
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due to any effort of ft. Sazcmoff. whose policies he vidlently 
attadked, but thanks to the influence eurted upon the Emperor 
by Baspoutine in the direction of peacr; and T remember how 
astonished I was at the time to hear so extraordinary a statement 
from him. 

Personally, in spite of my repugnance to admit such a con¬ 
clusion, I do not hesitate to attribute his changed attitude to 
motives of selfish ambition. Accustomed for fifteen years to the 
exorcise of a power the extent of which I have described above, 
Count Witte was unable to become resigned to the loss of his 
official position, and all the strength of his great will was con¬ 
centrated upon one object—^tho regaining of his former prestige. 
Knowing the tendencies of the Emperor and those wlio enjoyed 
his favour, he considered that the surest way to attain his end 
was to put himself at the servk'(> of the reactionaries, and so, 
abjuring his faith and abandoning a r6Ie in which he could still 
have rendered brilliant service to his country, he became the 
follower of aiich men as Donmovo, Rtfirmer, and other reactionary 
leaders, losing thereby the respect of the Tjibemls without even 
gaining the Emperor's favour or the confidence of the reactionary 
party. It was a lamentable spectacle to see his fine intelligence 
and his superior gifts as n statesman consumed in the thirst for 
power and in the vain hope* of regaining his former rank in the 
<ifficia1 world; especially so because it was evidently not due alone 
to his desire for political power but rather to enjoy anew the ex¬ 
ternal ntirihiites of power. Owing to his not having attained high 
rank in the bureaucratic world until rather late in life, and so 
not having succeeded except at the cost of great effort in making 
a place for himself and his wife at Court and in the high society 
of the capital, this man of genius, hfit of awkward manners and 
aspect, attached an exaggerated importance to the scx*ial advan¬ 
tages which he had acquired with so much difficulty, and was 
conspicuous fev the puerility of liis social ambitions and for the 
eagerness with which he pushed himsedf into the first rank of the 
oligarchic caste which surrounded the EmjieTor. To attain this 
end he did not hesitate to make use of his position as Grand 
Treasurer of the Empire, and it was no secret that in order to 
force the doors of certain ultra-exclusive su/otis of Rt. Potersbuyg 
he employed a golden key, in the form of loans and State sub¬ 
sidies to personages of social prominence who happened to be 
afflicted with pecuniary troubles. 

Count Witte's enemies have charged him with being venal, 
and have cited tacts and figures in support of their accusations, 
but T have never believed them to he true; he always seemed to 
me to place much greater importance on the hononra of ofifidal 
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poBitiofi than on money. He left powe( witlunit uy evidence 
of having acquired a fortune, and in order not to lose hie 
chances of retoming to omco he declined offers that were made hy 
one of the greatest financial establishmentR of Bussia which would 
have assmed^him a most brilliant position from a pecuniary point 
of view, but would have been incompatible with his renting a 
membert <m the Emperor's appointment, of the Council of the 
Bmpiiey fey virtue of which he had aooess to iho Cdlttl arid 
bebofed to the oOoisl worid. 

Xhe fsots leiated in the foregoing pages explain my asaarlion 
that the character of Count Witte was not always equal to his 
intellectual gifts; hut. at the same time, he ivvwssed certain 
traits that were extremely sympothetic and attractive. He was 
a faithful and devoted frit^nd, and inspired the warmest frieiidahips 
in return. His devotion to the memory of the Em|ieror Alexan¬ 
der ITT. was almost passionate in ith fer\-our, and lie pnwrvcd 
for the Sovereign who had distingnislied hint and «de\at«d him 
to power a pious gratitude He also kneu hou to hate, and could 
ba u redoubtable enemv and advi rsnry 

A very lovable trait wa«* Ins affec^tum for hiw family; it was 
tcuebing to see tlij« giant, who w.m aiv*iistomed to hend the most 
unruly to his will, transformed into the «ilave of his little gnindson 
and giving him the tenden^st rare .\nd when he sought with 
such insistence the oiitusrd slmw of power was it so much for his 
own personal gratifiration as, i)erha|>H to stn-iire a more brilliant 
career for a wife and ai daughter whom he pac^sionately loveil? 

My personal relations with Count Witte were never on an inti¬ 
mate footing as I have already said, and for a considerable time 
his attitude toward rue was a hostile one, possihiv heeatise he 
feared that T might acquird* an influence over affairs contrary to 
his. Dr. Dillon mentions in his book the opposition made by 
Count Witte to my appointment to the |x>st of MiniMer of Foreign 
Affairs after the death of Count Monravieff; distrusting my spirit 
of independence, he persuaded the Emperor to name Count Tiams- 
dorff, whom he was certain of managing and so was confident of 
becoming the absolute master of tlie Government’s foreign poli¬ 
cies. Dr. Dillon adds that Count Witte made a mistake, and. 
prr^sely because of my independence, T would have seconded him 
tnneh more effectively than did Count Tjnm«dorff, for T would 
not have tolerated the formation behind my back of an occult 
power composed of adventurers, and wonid either have resigned 
or obliged the Emperor to dimiss M. Bezobrasoff and his friends. 
Inasmuch as Dr. Dillon was fold this hy Count Witte himaelf, 
and because it tallies with what T have heard from another source, 

I have every reason to believe it. That which is certain is that 
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ho failed to approciain the homely truth that one cannot lean 
upon something which gives no rasistanoe, and so voluntarily 
deprived himself of a oollaboratoc^ quitdfeis strongly opposed as he 
hiiuHoif was tu the Corean adventure, and who would not have 
hesitated to fight it in the most vigorous manner, instead of 
following Count liamsdorff's stupid Sloctrine of passive obedience 
to the trill of the Sovereign. 

1 am not sure if I have snooeeded in tracings as I planned, 
sme tre et stocUb, the porttait of Count Witte. BSa character * 
was most complea, made up as it was of .qnalitieB which reai^ied a 
veritable grandeur, mingled with others of surprising wealmess; 
but, take him all in all, it would be difficult to define him in better 
words than those which Shakeqpeare put into the month of 
Anthony when eulogising Brutus: 

the riomeDts 

8o mixed in him, that Nature might atand up 
And aay to all the wotld, * This was a man.' ” 

* • • « « 

Turning now from Count Witte to Count Lamsdorff, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs from 1900 to 1906, one cannot help being 
im])resBed by the absolute contrast between the two men, which, 
Ijowever, never interfered uith their close personal friendriiip 
and their intimate iMjlitical relations. In contradistinction to 
the rough, unpolislied man of genius, ('omit Lamsdorff was a type 
ol ihe most finished courtier; brought op, one might say, on the 
steps of the throne, h had inherited, from several generations of 
high functionaries at the liiijuTial Court, the manners and ideas 
of another age, ijuito out of date even in the artificial environment 
of Nicholas 11. lie was a little man, extremely young-looking 
for his age, with light reddish hair and diminutive moustache, 
always dressed, prinked and f)erfuiiie<l with the utmost care, and 
whose affected manner and falsetto voice gave no little chance 
for pleasantry. l'i\ the co<pietry of his dress, the affectation of 
his s|)eei*h, his Imliits of retirement and his little quasi-feminine 
vanities, he recalled the [xirtrait which the chroniclers of the 
eighlei'iitli century have handed down to ns of the Prince of 
Kaunitz, when that famous Austrian diplomat was Ambassador 
at Paris. Possessing <miy the instniction acquired at the Corps 
de Pages, he loi'ked the. advantages of a complete education, but 
he was gifCed with an ensemble of qualities which made him from 
the start a functionary of the first order. Prodigiously industri- 
ons, discreet, never letting his wegk be interfered with by the 
usual disirac'tioiis habitual to young people, he succeeded in 
making himself indispensable, as a confidant and intimate oollabo- 
rator, to foiir Ministors of Foreign Affairs in successiou: Prince 
vot, cvi. H.8. T* 
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GortdiakofF, M. de Gfriers, Prinoe Lobanoff and CSonnt Mraravinff. 
During the tenure of Ck>unt "Monravicff he became the writable 
mainspring of the Miniatii^ of Foreign Affairs andt bj his indnatry 
and knowledge of its details, made up for the indolence, ignorance 
and flippancy of that astonishing Minister, but up to that point 
his work was done entirely in the shade; he avoided systematically 
all direct contact with the foreign Ambassadorh, who somc*tinies 
almost doubted the existence of this Grey Eminence, whom they 
never saw but of whose hidden influence they were conscious. 
As we have seen, it was due to the intervention of Count Witte, 
who counted upon having in C'ount Lani<ulorff an instrument 
entirely obedient to his will, that, after the death of Count Moura- 
vieff, his iiidustnous and influential subordinates became the real 
head ot the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

From that moment Count JLamsdorff. whose vaguely defined 
character yielded to the vigoroub personahty uf Count Witte, let 
himself be^oniiiiated in all matteis by hib great friend, and there¬ 
upon the two Ministries of Finance and Foreign Affairs were 
merged, so to speak, in one and the same |ierson, Count Witto 
furnishing the motive and directive force and C'oiiiit JLiamsdorff 
placing at the service of the eonibmation his great experience and 
perfect knowledge ol diplomatic technique No one was better 
versed than le in dll the subtletieb of (liplomac> ; the least impor¬ 
tant billet w^ich he addressed to a foieign Ambassador, always 
on gilt-edged iiaiier and delK*atcly })erfumed. was a model of style 
and eleganee; he had at his fingers' end all the niinutite ui the 
jirotoco). and t^Kik as much jiains in ai ranging an exchange of 
decorations as m diawing up the proji^'t ol the most iiii[N>rttiiit 
internalional contention In all the ehancellenes ol Europe it 
was well known that any error with legaid to tin exact ribbon 
he was to receive after an exchange of signatures would forfeit 
the goodwill of the Kussitin Minister toi all time, but it was 
equally well known that no negligeiK*e in the Irauiing of a diplo* 
iiiBtic instrument could fNissihly escaiie his practineni eye His 
memory was prothgious, and he was nc\cr at a loss for a pre¬ 
cedent or an argument drawn from the archives of his department. 

Had Count Lamsdorff a definite plan ot a general foreign policy, 
and did his mind grasp the uitemational situation of Russia in 
its entirety^ T confess that 1 have always doulitc^d it. By family 
tradition, being of German origin, and by liis turn of mind, he 
was rather inclined toward Germany, and as a thorough partisan 
of the autocratic regime be fell ill at easd with democratic France 
and constitutional England; but, on the other hand, he had been 
m intimate collaboration with his prodecesHors in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, who negotiated, at first the rapprachafMfit^ and 
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afterwardB the ailiaiioe^ith Fnuioe. Haidiig become Mmietor 
in Ids tom, he continued to maintam and conduct with acrupnlcma 
exactitude and, as we haTC seen in Ihe B^koe affair, with intdli- 
genco and ability, the ayatem of the double alliance, to which 
the Emperor gave his unreserved adhesion; but, in view of the 
strange idea he had of the functions of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Russia, there is every reason to believe that he would 
have devoted equal care and conscience to any other system from 
the moment that it might be adopted by the Emperor, to whose 
will he considered himself bound to render a blind and passive 
obedience. 

Count Lamsdorff's conduct oi his department had an unfavour¬ 
able effect upon the comjiosition and efficiency of the central 
services of the Mimsiry of Foreign Affairs as well as of its services 
abroad. Hci was almost inaccessiblo to the majority of his sub¬ 
ordinates, and shut himself up with a circle of jiersonal friends, 
Mho were bound to each other hy ek^ctive affinities of an extremely 
intimate nature, and among M’hoin be distributed the most desir- 
ahle positioiiK at his command. This sort of ''round table," to 
employ an expression often used at the Court of Berlin, dispensed 
luNoiirs, jireinotions and appointments to such an extent that 
when OIK' lunl no protector there, as was my case, one must needs 
give 11 )) hoix' oi agreeable places and be content with remote posts 
.iiid those wliich were little sought alter. As it hapiiened, the 
scant favour w Inch 1 enjoyed in that cenacle turned out to be very 
iiselul, lor it IS to that oircunmtance that 1 owe my experience 
at (hfleri'iit ))Osts in the Balkans and the Far East, whiqh were 
not prired by di|>loni.iis lint wheie it was easier to acquire a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of affairs than in the most brilliant Rmbasmes 
and Ijogations of Eiiro|K'. When T succeeded Count Tjamsdorft 
a*' Miiimtcr of Foreign Aflairb T had a great deal of trouble in 
leplacing tlic /immun/ ol my dcfiartiiient in more normal con¬ 
ditions, and some ol the iiieahiires of purification that 1 was 
obliged to take gave nsi' to animosities and enmities which made 
theinsolvpH felt in the held of politics later. 

Tratutlated by (''h.\blcs Isn is Sbeobb. 
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INDUSTlaAlj NATl|)NAljl8A3lON: A OONl!!Qrili»T 
LETTER. 


A ifoNTH or two ago the moat remarkahle of Europe's State 
inatitutiouB, the Supreme Council of National EcQnoiny« whidi 
18 the higheat executive and legislative organ over the 
natio^ialihed induatries of the Russia of Lenin and Trotsky, pub¬ 
lished a half-yearly Budget—the third since November, 1917— 
showing loKses of considerably more than five thousand million 
loubles. These losses constitute {lart of the deficit of thirty 
thousand millions hlioun in the State Budget for the same half- 
year. As, ouing 1(» the routunung deiaJuation of the rouble and 
ajiart from other (‘auses. all Russian financial figures double« 
every half-year, one maj giiesh that the Supreme Council's losses 
for the whole of 19i0 uill In; alKUit fifteen thousuiid niillions, a 
Riini nominally more than the annual ex|)enditures of all the 
Great Powers on the eve of the war. For its imposing figures, 
even if there were no better reason, the great nationalisation 
experiment of Soviet Russia would invite as close a study as 
can he made on the basis of the very meagre information whudi 
the Government of f'eople's Commissaries, whose latest act is 
to put an embargo on newspajicr export, allows to leak out. 

But the exjienment is worth studying for other reasons. 
Having finished two unpnititable stages of deve1o]>ment, Soviet 
iiatioimlisation lately—against great difficulties and opposition, 
let with a certain success—entered u|K>n a third. Passed aw'oy 
for e\'er is the initial local communistic anandiy which had 
almve it no directing Stata organisation; and pass^ is also the* 
second stage, the directing State organisation which could not 
cajole into efficiency the local industrial anarchy underneath. 
The third stage is a directing State orgaiiisatiou with enforced 
induHtrial disciphne underneath. This improvement in the pro¬ 
ductive mechanism of nationalised industry was attained by 
throwing nithlessly overboard all the old anti-capitalistic catch¬ 
words wchich were the food of the industrial revolution, and by 
Bubstituting more tlian capitalistically sharp supervision, com¬ 
pulsion and economy. The Bolsheviks, that means, have not 
been above taking lessons. Private capitalism has indeed not 
been re-established—during the last few montlis (he war against 
it has been waged harder than ever—but the meth^s of 
eapitaiism are today the methods of the Rupreme Obundl. 
Roviet Riisfda, (hat means, is moving towards a system which in 
many features recalls the militarist-induatrial dreams dreamed 
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bgr tlM Ghnniaa KaihaStt SodaliMs ImbAmpa and dtatof ite war. 
IftifeMid of the Ut6«itetSei free» *#Kirdl|ri]r« uapradoeti^ «looal 
oommnmsm which the honester enthiuneata among the BdiBheviks 
betieved would yield an Barthly Paradise, is growing up a cen¬ 
tralised, despotic, disciplinary, exploiting State-Bodalism. That 
this change of ideals should overtake the inflexibly doctrinaire 
Bolshevik magnates is not surprising. In politics Bolshevism 
has been forci^ to borrow and improve on—^tbat is, to aggravate 
—the methods of Trepoff and Plehve; and its Bed Army has all 
the despotic malpractices of Tsarist militarism, and more. It is 
natural that nationalised industry should show the same spirit. 
Its course of development, apart from the historical interest, has 
a very instnictive bearing upon the inoveinent towards nationalisa¬ 
tion or Rtate monopolies in Western Europe and in England 
to-day. 

Probably the notion of learning from Soviet Bnsfda’s experi¬ 
ence uill displease those who hold, \iith our own innocent 
admirers of Tsarism, that Bolshevism is not primarily murder 
and robbery, but that it is incapable of creation and wholly 
contemptible as a governing force. Howevdl:, after the whole 
world's surplus forces have for two years tried to get rid of the 
Bolshevik incubus and failed dismally, one may conclude that 
the popular judgment of the Soviets' organising unfitness is 
w mng: one niav modestlv remember that eighteen months ago 
Euto|)e laughed itself h^uirse at the notion of creating a disciplined 
Bed \rmy out of the anarchical Bed Guards and the doubly 
anarchical fragments of the Tsarist Army. In fact, the Bol¬ 
sheviks aro not at all stupid. They lack indeed the broad class 
of well-trained officials of average in^llect upon which Western 
Governments rely: hut they have quite as many competent, 
enteriirising and creative men ns the best-ot! Western Enropean 
country: and they have half a dozen men—particularly in this 
industrial domain--of cfreater ability than is to be found in any 
countrv. If nationalised industry is to-day in a lamentable state, 
and almost, it seems, at its last gasp, the cause does not lie in 
inabilitv to create, or in lack of personal energy b;|^ leaders. 
Possiblv it ties in the inherent vice of the nationalisation system: 
but, apart from that, failure was predetermined by the material 
and moral conditions bequeathed by the autocracy to the Pro¬ 
visional Government of Tivoff and Kerensky: and by it—^with 
muph depreciation meantime—bequeathed to the Roviets. 

There is another reason w*hv industrial nationalisation as under¬ 
taken first onrlv in 101R was Imiind to fail. It was a hasty impro¬ 
visation. That it was not carricsl through by stages, tentatively 
and on a well-thought-out plan, was not the fault of the 
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leading BolahevikBi though it ^'ss the fault of the Bolsheviks 
as a whole. In this ntspwA the industrial revolution hoped 
fur by Lenin was lar worse situated than the political 
revolution of rebruary» 1917. When the rrovisional Govern- 
inent of Prince Lvoff assumed jtowor it had ready at hand—care¬ 
fully planned and even drafted almost to the letter—all the pro¬ 
gressive political reforlll^ uhicli the then duiuiuaiii iNiurgeom 
iditeralism wanted. Bills eiiaiMiiig nearly all these reforiiia had 
been submitted to the first Diiuius: and tlieae Bills* soinetinies 
with amendments in more radical diix*ctions» were rushed out one 
after the other in the first months of the revolution, ho that by 
June texf*ept for the Jjand and Nationalities VuestionK which 
were left to the Constituent Asst^iihly) Russia’s political recon- 
stniction (ou pai»eri as a modern State was complete. The 
conditions wJn(*li faccil tlie llolslievik Jiuliistrial revolution were 
very different. Thi> fundamental theories of Bolshevism were 
developed uell enough; but for the much harder organisatory 
problems the Soviet magnates had made no preparations at all. 
This fact ought to have btMMi a warning against {irecipitancy. 
But the impatience ot the ignorant inasses of workmen fetreed 
immediate action; had the Bolshevik leadeis, us tlie abler 
desired* tarried* the new (hnenirnent* denounced as inactue and 
as having given false iiroinises, would lia\o been as s[M'cdily 
swept away as was the passive anarch\ sy^teni of Kert*ii.sk>. 
f'onditions being what they wtTe, the Bolshevik leader** were 
obliged to rush headlong into whoh^sale nationalisation; and one 
may conclude that had they not done so iiuiiistry to-<1ay woiihl 
be in an even w^orse plight than it is. 

This is sliown by the early course of industry iiiidiT Bolshevik 
rule: and indeed before it* for the workmen did not wait until 
fjenin's Xoveiaber roup d*rtat, Tmiiiediatel> after the F’ehriiarJ 
revolution were made many atten)])tH at l<K*al coiiimuiiiHin. As 
no Trade Unions which could enforce common action in whole 
industrial branches existed, the workmen in individual enter¬ 
prises met no opposition when they exjiellcd owners, ex|)crls, and 
even foremen; and embarked on what they chilled coramunistie 
prfxliictlou and sale. Anarchy resulted, .\fter the Bolsheviks 
Neixf'd |jower this system of “Ravage (’oniiiiunism,** as it eame 
to he callef], spread generally. Even tranH|)ort w'as an ohj<^4 of 
local exploitation; on the railways the new system w*ent so fur 
that the Nikolai (Petrograd-Moscow) Railway’s 100 miles were 
ruled by three committees at different fioints: each stretch of 
line bad its own labour hours and fmy. On East Russian railways 
no through trains could be run until the numemus emp1oye<*H* 
committees had concluded formal traffic conventions. Ravage 
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oommuniiaii had a brflf but riotous history. Soon factories were 
derelict; unemployment was universal; and the mechanism of 
future £uoduction was threatened by^the selling of machinery 
by hungry workmen. The Trade Unions, in the best way 
uf Western Kurope’s Unions, denounced these excesses; but the 
Unions were new, their authority was weak, and agitators pro¬ 
claimed that those “tame instruments of capitalism all over the 
world/* as the jVIoscow communists’ manifesto called them, were 
reactionary. Ravage communism had to cure itself. Rome con¬ 
cerns lhat tried it (r.g,, the big Sormovu Works near Nijni- 
Novgorod and the Treiigolriik rubber factories) learned so sadly 
fioin ex|K^rience that they rec'alled their masters and exiierts; 
and some that did not try it (c.g., the cotton-mills of Prokhoroff 
in Moscow) were so frightened by w'hpt they ^w' that their 
workmen later op]Y)sed the much more reasonable and systematic 
nationalisation measures ol the Rnpreme Council of Economy. 
bi\erywhere home rule in the factory collapsed. 

But Its results wen* ruinous for the subsequent methodical 
nnticiiiaiisatifiii. The original Soviet plan, debated in December, 
1017, w,is to nationalist' banks as quickly as possible, but to 
iiationuliso no industries l)efore dune, 1918, and then to nationalise 
seven iin|Kirtsint branehes. Later, when it became plain 
thfit till* SI veil blanches (H>iild not be j>rcpnre<I for nationalisation 
in tjnj(\ it wus decided to defer all nationalisation, excex>t possibly 
in two branehes (metals and elieiiiicals), until the autumn. But 
ttie Ravage Communists forced the Soviets' hands As Savage 
Contuiiinism could not be cured b\ a teniporaiy' return to private 
ownership, the one wii> to prevent irremediable ruin of factories 
and disapiieaianee ol the skilled workmen w'as to accelerate 
nationalisation. Neaily all the 486 factories and workshops 
l•ntlona1is('d by the first Soviet decree (June 1st, 1918) had been 
victims of Savngi* Uonimutiisiii, and in their choice their fitness 
by branch or condition for immediate State working played no 
rd/c. Pour weeks later, to forestall further local exi)erimentp, 
the Soviets puldished a greater scheme, which, in that it was 
based on (‘onsiderations of branch of production and size of con¬ 
cern, showed more signs of methodical thought. This decree 
natioiiiilised such of the mining enterprises, saw-mills, wood, 
metal, cable, eli»ctro-fechnienl, soap and candle factories as were 
capitalised at over n million roubles; and such undertakings in 
certain other branches, including tobacco, paper and rubber, as 
were capitalised at over half a million. The 1,160 undertakings 
nationalised under this decree had an aggregate nominal capital 
of three thousand million roubles, which in the devaluated cur¬ 
rency of to-day is at least sixty thousand million roubles. The 
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Soviets had already nationalieed the banfs and river transport; 
and nest they nationalise^ advartuing» exhibitions, and, last of 
all, insurance. Local iiaftral monopoli^, such as gas and water, 
were left to the local Soviets, which hud replaced the Zemstvos 
and muuicipalitieB. After the nationalisatiou of insurance came 
a lull, which did not mean that the process was at an end, but 
only that the digestive organs of the Supreme Council of Economy 
were overloaded; and that, further, the branches and £)articu1ar 
concerns which escaped nationalisation presented materially 
greater obstacles than those which had not. 

Inclusion in a nationalisation list did notr mean that State 
exploitation at once came into effect. It meant merely that 
private owners lost their property and control rights, which 
rights in most cases were already de facto lost. Every nationalis¬ 
ing decree is follow'cd by a process officially described as 
“Nationalisation.” which consists in reorganisati<ui, building, 
repair or adaptation of plant, and sometiiuos in w'hole«:ale transfer 
of plant and workmen to a more convenient centre. Tn these 
transfers fuel and raw material conditions play a great r6h\ As 
late as June last the Supreme C'oimcil was still “nationalising” 
ninety imtxirtant factories included in the decree of June, 1918. 
“Nationalisation” is extremely costly. The estimate of ex|>en- 
diture |)er factory in December last was 4,700,000 roubles; and 
to-day, according to the official EkomamiU'heakaya Zhizn, it is 
over 8,000,000 roubles, an increase which may he wholly due 
to rouble devaluation. The exact projiortion of Ttnssia's indus¬ 
trial and transport concerns which have effectively been 
nationalised up to date is hard to give. A recent official list 
comprises 1,700, classed as “of first-rate rank”; but in this, it 
seems, are counted as uniiTs the large transport, mining and 
industrials cartels formed under the Witte r/ghnr. The inilnber 
of first-class enterprises actually carried on directly by the 
Supreme Council is probably not more than 700. 

The prem*nt Chief Commissary of the Council, of National 
Economy, Alexis Bykoff, lately made an instnictive speech on 
the principles upon which this big nationalisation work was 
carried through. His analysis shows how* much mistaken are 
those who think that the l^lshevik industrial system is entirely 
without refinements:— 

** Tn d«tmniiiiiig its policy on tho question of our Nationalisation oramnisa- 
tion, the Government of People's Gommiesaries recoaniaed three driving 
motives which were not neoessairily moving in the same direetifm, and for 
which, therefore, a common diiection—in other words a oompromlae—-had 
to be found. There was the political motive or interest that nationalised 
industry, apart from its eeonomiral aapects, should be a buttreai of the 
.Soviet politicaf system; there was the piodiietion Interest, whioh required 
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that iha gteatwi potilUe l^hnioai aapertaen and tta graaieat poniUe 
individual iaduiti^ atanild be apj^ied'y^aad there wae the labour intereit» 
a mailer of hours* pap and sooial policy. Ibllilast interest must be euper- 
fioially In opposition to the bocoimI as long as the urorkman does not reaJise 
that he obtains neitiier more nor less than the gwateat possible share of what 
he produces. 

** It is in aoeordanee with ibeae dominant intercsia that the organisation 
of oiir Natkmalisation system has been planned." 

Taking only the i»per facta, and leaving unanawered the ques¬ 
tion how much Helfidinesa and how much aliruiam are behind 
the Soviet oligandiy'a ecowimicnl meaaurea, one may aay that 
the nationalisation organisation does fairly compromiae between 
these three principles. The eoinproraise is not so well shown 
ill the Supreme Council of Economy as in the lower organs; bnt 
it appears also there. The Supreme Council of Economy, which 
ia officially, according to the Imrbanuis Bolshevik craze for 
neoiogisnis and niiitilations, called ** Sovnarkhoz" (from Soviet 
Narodnava Khozaietva), is in its origin largely an offshoot of the 
Trade Cnions, and its membership bears their imprint. Soviet 
UiiHsia's Trade IJiiioiis are very tame organisations. Long ago 
they embraced tlic official, and of courne hOund, doctrine that 
ciihunced production is the dominant interest of every working 
man; and with few exceptions they have championed the 
Soviiiirkho//H coertive labour ineahures. The first (^)uncils of 
Industry, which still exist as local bodies subordinate to the 
8ti|>reme Council, were created hy the Trade T<nions as a remedy 
for Ravage Communism; they attempted to reorganise and con¬ 
duct on homogeneous lines over large areas the abandoned fac- 
lories and workshops. The Rovnarkhoz, which now sits at the 
centre of government, is practically a Federal Parliament of 
Industry in which are united all the Idbal industrial organisations. 

The Rovnarkhoz ranks as a Commissariat or independent 
Ministry. Tt is, therefore, not subordinate to any other one 
Ministry; bnt it also cannot act against the will of the general 
political executive, the “Rovnarkom," as the Council of People's 
Commissaries is equally barbarously called. The Rovnarkhoz 
has a membership of sixty-nine. Of these the Trade Unions 
elect thirty, the local Councils of Economy twenty, the Central 
Executive of Soviets (t.e., the political Parliament) ten, the co¬ 
operative associations two, and the interested Commissariats, or 
Ministries, seven. The executive work is conducted by a board 
of eight, with a Commissary, at present Pykoff, at the head. 
Naturally, following the preaent Bolshevist trend towards bureau¬ 
cratic tutelage, the Commissary has in practice very great poyers. • 
The theoretical corrective to this is the fact that he and the real 
of the exeentive board are elected by the Rovnarkhoz ]>lemim. 
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But the representative value of that A impaired by the fact 
that not the mass of ^rking men, hut the well-tamed Trade 
Unions, have the chieffay in the 8ovnarkho//s composition. 

All questions of higher mdustrial policy, as far as they are not 
dictated by the Council of People's Commissaries• are in tlie 
hands of the Sovnarkhoz. With that its functions end. The 
technical aifd commercial side of nationalisation is organified in 
the form of so-called Centrals. Every branch of industry is 
organised as a State Tiiist, and the oorrespunding Central is on 
top. Wool is concentrated under the Wool (Viitrai (Ystutros- 
/imt\ textiles under a Tsentrotesctil. paper under the Chief Paiier 
Departinenl {(fhebuin), and so on. In the constitution of all 
these Centrals the three-fold division of interest ex)x>iindecl by 
Tivkoll IS followed. In a Centrars directorial board of nine men 
three must be men with ex])erience in politics and applied 
sociology, three must he indiistnal or cc>iiiiiiemal experts iii then 
respe(*tive branch, and three must haie had exiierience as workmen 
in the branch. Every (\*iitrdl dniwt up in advance its own budget 
and its own piograiniue of w'ork, showing amount of labour to 
he <*mi)loyed, amount of fuel and raw materials to he consumed, 
and amount of exfieeted output The Centrals do not directly 
manage factories;. This work is left to factory or workshop 
directorate** on the sinit. .Vccording to size of factorj or work¬ 
shop, a directorate has three or six iiienihers. Here, again, the 
division of interests is recognised, in that one-third ot the mem¬ 
bers are appointed by the Siiprenu Council, one-third b\ the 
•^fieciahst Central, and one-tbird by the workmen on the spot. 

Nicholas henin is the real cTcatoi of the SoAuarkho/, which 
indeed bears traces of his very able and refining brain When 
reproached with being roUbers and assassins, tho Bolslieviks like 
to hoa«t of ld*nin's achievement, and seldom forget 1o aaciilK* 
the present industrial aiian*hy and the growing iwverty to 
obstacles and difficulties which existed liefore they seized |K>wer. 
How’ the mechanism would have worked had it been estnbbslied 
under the relatively good pre-w'ar conditions is hanl to say. As 
things were in the years 1918-19, it was doomed to failure if 
for no other causes than the lack of competent administrators, 
and the shortage of transport, raw materials and fuel. **Over¬ 
officialdom, unfit officialdom, and sheer thievish officialdom”* is a 
characterisation of the first obstacle by the Chief of the Textile 
Central, Bagin. The official thieves—at least, in accordance wHIth 
old Hnssinn precedent, the smaller thieves—^have of late been 
pniqfnily thinned out by Dzerzhindiy, “the Lithuanian Bobe- 
spierre,*” who presides over the Commission for Combating 
('onnter-Ttevoliition, Sabotage and Rpeciilation. Bolidievik news- 
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paj[>erH of April and lAly contained nameM of over seventy bureau¬ 
crats who were shot for thieving or bri^tridng. Over-offidaldom 
probably does even more damage, (me official to four manual 
workers in several branches of industry is the figure given in 
the official izresUya, Of unfitness of the technical controllers of 
many concerns the best indication is the fact that output and 
produciioii-Gost in factories in the same branches, operating under 
identical conditions, varies as much as 800 per cent.; in the 
nationalised sugar factories as much ns 600 per cent. Three 
months ago the Supreme Council pronounced for re-engagement 
of the dismissed bourgeois experts; and since then the technical 
management has improved. The general and commercial manage¬ 
ment is had. A Bolshevik newspajier lately described how, 
th(»ugh Soviet liiissia is short of c*1othing of all kinds, 1,600,000 
pieces of goods produced h\ the Tjoiirier tricx>tage factories lay 
neglcH'ted—except by rats and thieves—for over a year; how 
though in Orel province wire nails cost 700 roubles a pound, and 
citizens tore down wixiden houses because the nails, locks and 
hinges uere v^orth more than the whole house had cost, in a 
neighlHjiiriiig province 760,000 lb. of nails could not find buyers. 
Vntiirally. the accountancy of the whole nationalisation system 

primitive. The Sovnarkhoz bureaucrats, a Bolidievik news- 
pa ]ier * lately ev]>lained. invented the doctrine, highly grateful 
to idlers, (hat “Ixiurgeois book-keeping is the cause of dis- 
hniiestv*': and invented instead a system of "communist and 
Soviet book-kee]>ing,'* vhich caused, it seems, even greater dis¬ 
honesty: for when, at Vorone/.h, three officials of the local 
(''ouncil ol h>ononiv wt*re tried by 'ReAoUitionary Tribunal for 
embezzlement ^for which they were promptly shot), their defence 
was that “the hivik-keeping practised in accord with instructions 
fnim lMoK('<m is so nidiinentniy that it encourages even the 
honestest officials to steal."* 

The material obstacles which prevent the efficient working of 
the Sovnarkhoz and its loc.il organs are themselves in great 
measure the result of such ofticiul delinquencies and unfitness. 
Blit the main factor, the collapst* of communications, is a product 
of war. of the military and political conditions in the Iwirder- 
Innds and of the anti-Soviet blockade. Everj' branch of traiis- 
}K>rt has broken down. Tii Bussia horse transport is very 
ini|K)rtnnf. Soviet Riissia's horses have disappeared; in Petio- 
grad in March had survived 10.000 horses out of a pre-war 
69,000; in some niral cantons only one horse remains for every 
ninety-seven acres of farmland: and in the Donetz cool centre 

(1) EhMUimiiehf‘skaifa Zkisn, qnotad in June llNli, 

(2) ObfiavIMe, July 9td. 
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90 T/nt eaat. of the bonM «i6 deed of eterntfatfi* nd tfie helhg 
me being fed with •'The SovietH* Co mm i s rioa fotr 

Beoiganuation of the dommereial Fleet reixarte that on rieeie 
and lakeg, other than the Volga haMn, are working 1^07 
htoainera and t2,146 other veaHela: ami that 4>f theae 8.1153 
veaaelB, 1,140 need repair and 932 need radical repair. Againat 
thia, 186 are listed as damaged beyond tepair, and 4/)i00 as 
sunken. Of sliipphig conditions on the Volga an indication is 
the re|iort that jtetroleuni deliveiiea to Volga |)orts in 1918 were 
77 iier cent, below {teace hgun^s, mainly owing to aliortage of 
flteamers In its attempt to keep the railways going, ilie Connell 
of Commisaanes uas obliged, in «7iine, to decree the taking up 
of the second tracks on nine different lines; also of 50 per cent, 
of the new hidings tracks laid during the war: and later, if the 
War Commissary agreed, of the other 50 per cent. The per¬ 
centage of locomotives awaiting repair, which in 1913 waa six¬ 
teen, was lately reported to he 47 7. Another report say's that 
of 8,971 locomotives in Soviet Hiissia 4,7*28 need ie|inii The 
liercentages of cars awaiting lepair were: 1933, 3; 1919, 18‘6. 
The railway colla|)se is not due to financial cheeseparing; the 
expenditure ruse from 705 ioiihle<^ in 1913 to 7,300,000,000 

roubles in 1918; and a oi l70,0f)Q.000 roubles turned into 
a loss of 6,600,O0O.OfK) loiihles Thanks to the competent and 
indefatigable Leonid Krasin, production in the railway construc¬ 
tion and repair shops lately began to improve; in the first three 
months of this year about thirtv locomotives were turned out— 
a record, it seems, since the spring of 1918 Naturally, the fuel 
shortage is intense Tii the Moscow coal-mining district the 
oiitpnt has fallen since November. 1917, from a rate of 50,000,000 
to ^,000,000 pouds a vear; and on the Ponetr, before the Whites 
regained control, output was declining about 10 per cent, each 
month. The coal mined could not be wholly transported to 
industrial centres Speaking of the coal situation to the A1I- 
Tlnssian Executive, Tlikoff declare<1 that “either a <omp!ete 
renovation and reconstruction of our labour svstem must be 
effected, or w'e must face a speedy, irremediable breakdown.” 

This prognostic was doubly justified three months later, on 
the eve of the reversion to capitalistic methods, upon which the 
Rovnarkhoz to-dav bases its onlv hope Kegarded from all econo¬ 
mical standpoints—volume of prodm-tion, rate of employment, 
prices, and profits or losses—nationalisation had failed. From 
the political standpoint it had fai1e<1 i(1ho, becaiiso it threatened 
the existence of the urban industrial class, which is Bolidievlam’s 
base. A Bolshevik newspaper' pointed out this last peril in the 
r (1) Emsfe, Augnrt Sad, (1) 9axrto rrfr/cvaillvig, Jimvaiy lOth. 
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wards: ttm is 8b indasby ihSKS ssn no iboMsiiAt.** 

The figmes of the Petrogtid eiid^Moscm Lebonr BovinM» wbicb 
are somtineB died to prove indiistrklVstivity, in zesUty prove 
fche contrary; the low anomploynient percentages are due not 
to indastrial activity^ but to flight of hungry workmen back to 
the villages from which they originally came. The Bolshevik 
newspaper, EhmamUeheikaya Zhizn, estimates that since 
November, 1017, one million workmen (families not counted) 
abandoned the great industrial centres. After the February 
revolution Petrograd contained 4(X),000 workmen, of whom 
260|000 were engaged in metal branches. On June Ist, 1918, 
after seven months ol Havage Communism (but no genuine 
nationalisation), 120,000 workmen, among them 64,000 metal 
workers, remained. To-day the number of workmen actually 
engaged in Petrograd is put at 76,000-—on May let the whole 
{>opulatioti, as shown by ration cards, was 1,151,186. The Mos- 
c*ow industrial district is better off. There, on January 1st. 1917, 
800,(X)0 men were at industrial uork; in April last 600,000 were 
registered as working; but they worked fewer days a week and 
fewer hours u day. The conditions in smaller industrial centres 
ara bad; the metal city, Tula, thanks to the munitions industry, 

stated to be flourishing; but some other industrial towns, not¬ 
ably the textile centre. Ivanovo-Vossnessensk, are practically 
depopulated. and the populations of the government ca|»tals, 
some of which are industrial and some merely adniinistrative, 
have fallen ofl, an anti-Bolshevik newspaper ^.reports, from 
lictwecn 10 and 40 per cent. 

The (^nditions in particular nationalised industries vary 
enormously. Of the greater branches, best off, at least as far 
as it is concentrated in Moscow, is the textile. This relative 
prosperity is mainly the work of Hagin. After six months of 
nationalisation, 447 Moschiw district textile mills ont of 582 were 
working; and over 400.000 men were more or less steadily 
employed. The Textile Central is short of cotton and wool; 
(0,000.000 {xiuds of cotton in I'nrkesian and large stores of wool 
m the country, particularly in the Kuban and Tera districts, can¬ 
not be moved. Bagin's achievement is Ihe transformation of 
Moscow into the world’s loading linen city. The nationalised 
metallurgicnl works are much worse off. Tn June seven-nintha of 
the furnaces were idle. The Metal Central reports that the b^g 
Bnieprovsk works, which once required the monthly movement 
of 12,000 railway cars for its supply, has now only 1J600 men 
engaged, though 7,500 more were until lately drawing full pay. 
Of the nibber factories all are closed except three. The paper- 
fl) Hsj 3rd. 
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making induBtry is not yet fully nationaiiBed; the pre-war con¬ 
sumption of 7 lb. a head Jias fallen off to lb.; and its Central* 
the “Glavbuni,’* has declared that Russia can produce only one- 
sixth of the pulp necesaaxy to ensure a sufficient |iaper supply. 
The sugar industry was nationalised—on paper and in State mono¬ 
poly form—by the first Provisional Government. The official 
statement is that 35 nationalised mills in Tula, Voronezh, Orel, 
Tambofl and Kursk produced in 1918-19, 3,000,000 pouds, against 
10,000,000 in 1914-15. 

These figures are typical of nationalised industry generally. 
They do not justify the common statement of foreigners that 
munitions-making and rouble-printing are the only Russian State 
undertakings that have not ceased. But conditions are bad, even 
worse than is iiuticated by the number of factorios closed and 
the number of workmen lost. By last spring the per capita pro¬ 
ductivity had fallen heai,il}, according to one estimate by 54 per 
cent., as coni])ared with iieace standards. The result is an 
unheard-of shortage of inaiuifactured goods, and the joining of 
ends into a vicious circle: unable to buy industrial products with 
the mone\ paid for his surplus fcKid-prodiicts, the peasant 

ref use** to sell, and ultimately to X'l^duce; the hnngrj' industrial 
workman falls further off in efficiency, and migrates to the 
country: and the peasant is still less inclined to prcKhice surplus 
food. An official statement pciblished in .-Vpril slates that the 
urban population, the Army, and the ]>ea^'ints in some 
famine-stricken districts needed a niiniimiiii total of 7.500,0011 
|>oiids of Hour |Hr month; and that up to the stM*niid harvest of 
this year f>nly two-thirds of thi- was nvailahle The Sovnarkho/ 
<*onceived a heroic scheme of remedy: it n*sf)I\ed to establish in 
the countn for every thotHaiid |»eiisnntH a retail sliop. which 
would sell directly clothes, hoof^, glass, ehina, hardware, niatche*- 
and oils The grateful ])eaN«int*-, it was reasoned, would resume 
producing and s«*lliiig food Thih well-reasoned plan failed 
because of the |HMsistent vice of Soviet nntionaliHRtioii- - failure, 
to produce. t>f 6(Ki,iKX),0(Kl roubles' worth of goods to be dis- 
tri\i\Ued ii\ tW ft 1 st, numtb, only ronhles* worth w'ere 

avai\ab\e; and on\y a fraction of the extra food expected was 
received. Ro the vicious circle continued, until Tjenin, and the 
Krasms, Ragina and other competent and unshrinking men at 
the head of transport and of the Gentrids resolved to break it in 
the one practicable way; by so-called capitalistic methods, in 
reality, by slave methods, some of which were abandoned in 
reactionary Europe long before these able organisers were bom. 

The impulse to such heroic measures was naturally not 
weakened by the burden which nationalisation laid upon the 
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already Ruffidently burftned finanoes—or the saffioiently 0 ?er- 
worked rouble printing prese. This biuden was not due to any 
cxcesHive zeal for keeping down prioee. The bads of retail under 
nationalisation prices is naturally the devaluised rouble; but that 
scarcity aliso plays a fdle is shown by the fact that prices at Petro- 
grad, where the supply is bad, are nearly always higher than at 
Moscow, which is still a relatively abundant production centre 
r give a few prices on June 8lBt:— 


MatchcB 
Cottoii thruBd 

Goloslu's 
MenV clothes 
Itodfing Jruii 
Wire iimls ... 


Moscow. Potrograd. 


Itoublch. 

4.75 

j.aoo.o 

900.0 

2,760-3.000 

,77.0 

800.0 


Buublos. 

6.0 a box. 

610.0 a doz. reels. 
1,050.0 a pair. 
1.100-1,800 a pair. 
8,000-3,400 a suit. 
65.0 a sq. foot. 
950.0 alb. 


Soviet natioiinlisntion here presents a curious feature. The 
paj)er money hoard in working men's and ])easaiits' hands is for 
practical piirj>Ohes inexhaustible, and the M*an'ity of manufac¬ 
tured goods is so intense that, Inunanly s|)eaking, any price can 
be obtained. Yet no siiigh^ nationalised industry ])ays. One 
reshon for this, says the Bovnarkhoz tnithfully, is that whereas 
*^alc prices are calculated iqK)ii production c*ost plus distribution 
f*o.st, ^ast ipiantities of goods turned out are never sold at all. 
The main cause of loss is that prices, high as they are, are ba^ed 
merely ii|ion the wages of such working men as actually turn out 
work, however little they turn out, whereas the nationalised 
l»ranches pay out vast sums in wliges and allowances for which 
tbe\ get no return at all \ grotip of indte^trios which received 
IP \\:(ge^ 048,(KKMMMt ronhles hetwi*en date of nationalisation in 
ItMS, and the end of the \ear. produced gtKHls hellable at 
1This was he«niUM* the-Sovnarkhoz pursueil its 
charitable isdicy of paying wages to thou*«ands of employees of 
undertakings winch had stopjted work fiimding complete natioiiali- 
<Hation, or which could not work bernus<> fuel or inateriafs were 
lacking. This is an exceptional ease: a typirnl case of Joss is 
the nationalised Petrograd printing trade, wliicJi though kept 
fairly well occupied, lost 18,500,000 roubles in the last halt of 
1918, an estimated 89,710,000 in the first half of 1919, and an 
estimated 47,603,000 roubles in the iiresent half-year. The pay¬ 
ment of wages when no work is done is not confined to nation¬ 
alised industries. Private owners, having hoards of paper money 
and no hope except in the keeping of their enterprises intact for 
the—highly doubtful—restoration of capitalism, support their 
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more skilled heads; end once the Soft^heiUiOB hes plenned to 
naiionelise en onderteking, it tekes siinilar meesares to prevent 
the dispersal of the sUtfs. Lately, whoa the Chief Glass Oom- 
'mittee advanced 110.000,000 roubles odd to non-working factories, 
it advanced also 10,000,000 roubles for payment of wages to a 
group of Moscow worics which are not to be nationalised nntil 
next year. 

Inevitably, Uie Sovnarkhoz as a whole works at an enormous 
loss. The first heavy liability is for '^nationalisatioo.*' What 
nationalisation " is I have already explained. The expenditure 
includes no compensation to owners—indeed, on this account the 
Sovnarkhoz starts with a bonus, for a recent decree declares that 
whereas debts incurred by concerns before nationalisation are void, 
debth due to them must be paid. For the first works of nationali¬ 
sation (Hudget of Januaiy'-June, 1918>, 2,000,000,000 roubles were 
assigned. Most of this money was not spent nntil the following 
half-year; and as result the fresh expenditure on nationalisation 
IP duly-Deooniher was only 800,000,000 roubles. For the first 
MX months of 1919. the estimated expenditure on nationalisation 
nise to 51113,951,000 roubles. The total expenditure on this 
RC(*ount to date is therefore alxuit eight and a half thoiisand mil¬ 
lion roubles. These sums are entered in the Budget side by side 
with recurring departmental exjienditure; but profierly they are 
a capital investment, and they fonii part of the general Budget 
deficit, covered by fresh note circulation, which since last spring 
has been treated as an interest-lieariiig debt to the Narodny Bank. 
The operating expenditure of the Sovnarkhoz in the three half- 
years fall Budget Estimates) was 

Rouhlea. 

JM..June, 19IS .. 14,8521100 

3uIy.l>«Q., 1918 . 1.674,9083)00 

Jan.Mrun4>, 1919 . 5.108,686.000 

or a total of 6.85*2,*169,900 roubles. The whole exftenditure of 
the Sovnarkhoz in the eighteen months is therefore over fifteen 
thousand niiHfion roiihleK. The oi»erating revenue in the first six 
months was mi, or jmctically nil: in the aecond six months, 
aci*ording to un estiEiiatc in the anti-Bolshevik rremyo. whicli 
roughly agrees with niy own analysis of the tangled revenue 
ebtimates, 25f),00t>,ti00 roubles; and in the last half-year (Esti- 
niates for Janiiary-duiie. 1919), 5,874.330,000 roubles. For the 
enormoub chtimated increase of receipts during the present year 
no explanation is given beyond a statement that several thousands 
of millions will be received from tbe Chemicals and Metals Cen¬ 
trals; and this is possible, for the war industries which are fed 
by these Centrals are hard at work—the half-year's estimated 
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expenditure of the Wa^ComniiBaaiiat ia 12,149,770,487 ronbleB. 
If one gives the Sovnarichos credit forothe whole six thousand 
millions of receipts claimed for the first half of this year, the 
minimum loss on nationalisation to date is, in round figures, ten 
thousand millions, which is a sixth of the admitted deficit in the 
three general Budgets of sixty thousand millions.' 

The Bolshevik magnates, armed as they are with the untiring 
r>rinting press, are little perturbed by these deficits. In his 
Jan.-June, 1919, Budget ivenmhle, the Commissary of Finances 
repeated his argument of the former half-year that the enforced 
printing of an additional thirty thousand million roubles is "a 
measure of relatively small importance in view of Soviet Bussia's 
transition towards natural economy**; and his organ, Ekona- 
miteheghaya Zhizn, after a laugh at **that traditional fetish form 
—the rouble note,*' adds, truthfully, that “on the road to Rocial- 
ihm, profits and losses are of no importance compared with the 
great question * Is something produced for division among citi- 
rens? " I'nhiekily, wild ns Bolshevik State finance in its fetish 
form the rouble may seem, it, neverthelesR, correctly registers the 
fact that very little is being produced for division; the admitted 
sivtv thousand millions of deficit is no paper-rouble chimaera. hut 
grKKi evidence that the nationalising State produced so much less 
goods than it has eonhumed. Last winter the Bolshevik magnates, 
who are neither stupid nor ignorant of political economy, found it 
necessarv to react to this truth In the masses, they observed, 
•still survived the dogma of S<K*ia 1-Democrats of all times, from 
Marx to Knutsky, that the distribution of benefits is more vital 
than their production; that the tribute exacted by the robber 
capitalist is the main cause of proletarian misery. Applied in 
concrete, and in thnrougli-going Bussian w^ay, this meant that 
heeaiiso the noble and the capitalist lived without working, nierelv 
out of ownership of land and factories, the proletariat could 
live without working if it iii its turn owned land and factories 
Tlin*e months r»f savage coiiiniunism did soinethipg to kill this 
illusion; but it did not do enough; and the original Sovnarkhoz 
sill of Riibsidising idleness, voluntary or enfort'od, kept tbe illusion 
alive. Only at the close of last year did the Bolshevik magnates set 
onf to kill it wdth coercion, lock-outs, hunger (deprivation of ration 
cards), and the Bed Army press gang: and with that was entered 
upon the third, and so far only hopeful, stage of Floviet nationali¬ 
sation. 

This transformation was heralded by Tjenin*A pamphlet Nett 

(1) The Nsl duSeiti on tlw Him BndsolSf it tan llioiMHid millkinR of Ihomolnly 
flotitimw *' ono-limo levy on tlw AoiirswoM>,*' w« cMuetail from Iho Mtimatod 
ffsvmuo of July-Deoombnr, 1918, ta ofaout 7e,00CMMMMKI0 r. 
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Probhntx of Soi h t Powtr, T!ie pamphlet aan at onoe ptiblialiad 
in Gennan aa a warnini^lo Spmrtaci'^th, and it might profitably be 
ptibliflheil in English. Lenm'a basic propomtion ia that, 
**a*hereaB ap to now the working man haa been complete master 
of the factories, to-day the Beyolution, in its own interests and in 
tho interests of Socialism, demands the unqualified submission of 
the 'aorking man to the directors of all undertakings." The 
object of such submission was to increase prodxiction; to compel, 
among other things, obedience to qualified experts, to wlmm 
Iienin, throwing the Fkiviets* 3,000 roubles a month salary maxi¬ 
mum ovei board, declared he would willingly pay 100,000 rniih1e« 
a year. Tisnin's programme waa; better foctory disi^ipline: the 
Taylor system, with rigorous control over individual efficiency; a 
compulsory minimum individuRl output: piece |ia\inent; and 
premium payments for individual output alxive a certain reason¬ 
able standard. Strictly speaking, this was not the 'Bolshevik 
magnate's first essay in what the orthodox Coniinunista are to-day 
denonncing as ‘‘Neo-Capitalism "— o\er a year ago strikes were 
forbidden. But the strikes went on; and it was only after the 
Benin programme's publication that "Neo-CaTMtalism" was 
generally put into force. Put into foroc <*frectiiAlly it was: and 
th<mgb the system is bitterly resented, and is even denounced bv 
the orthodox CommunisiH ns '*indn-trial Tsarism," it is to-diiy 
the Sovnarkhoz's normal system of iofliistriid explnitatioii; and 
it has produced a factory system which, wasteful iind lelntivelv 
unproductive as it atill is, is better diMipliiied than the |»n‘>*ent 
industrial svstem of England or an\ other great State that has 
been through the war 

Vll last spring the process went on Tn .Tune the -ix hours' 
working day was formally nliolished by decree; and a 48 houri** 
weekly work in Industry, and fifi hour^ in Agriculture, was deiToed 
instead Before ,Tiino were introduced now rulev for ensuring 
obedience, with a sharp schedule of punishments for neglect of 
work, late arrival and other delinquencies. Tlie system of pay¬ 
ment Without work was limited to factories approaching naiionali- 
«^ition , and in a group of factories employing about 300,000 work¬ 
men. the piece payment or fa-emnmi {layment ayatem—srinietimev* 
both —w*aH made the rule. Sharp oppoaition was met with; but 
it WAS mostly newspaper opposition ; the ProMat^koe Echo fierceU 
attacked Krasin for inducing men to work, it alleged, fourteen^ 
hours a day. But the workmen, possibly only because they were 
weakened by the hunger which ia the ultimate salary <if idleness, 
an a rule, tcxik Neo-Capitalism tamely. Besistance where slwiwn 
proved vain. When the Bogatyr niblier workmen threatened to 
strike, the Tentral met them in beat capitalist fashion, by dc*creeing 
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a lock-oiit—indeed, improved on capitaliem by depriving them of 
their bread carde; and when the^Balti^ Shipbuilding Works of 
Petrograd rejected piece-payment, the leadera w'ere expelled from 
the city (a favourite meaanre under the TaarB); and a placard on 
the wallR announced tliat, aa a state of war existed with the 
Irnperioliatic Kntente Powers, all strikers would be punished with 
tlie full rigours of martial law. 

The Norwegian Socialist, Piiiitervold, who visited Soviet-Bussia 
early in the spring, brought ]»aek reports of the success of this new 
(*()erciori s\stein which met with general incredulity. Per capita 
prod net if in in particular works had increased, he reported, 60 
per cent. Since then tht‘ Soviet newspajiers, including those 
('ommutiist organs which severely condemn “Industrial Tsarism,'* 
have steadily re|V)rted similar changes for the better. In Tula, 
the individual output of cartridges was increased by 43 per cent, 
w'ithin one w'oek of the introduction of piece-payment: and in the 
linon-'weaving indiHtr\ the increase was 62 jw cent. To the 
Mosi-ow |jo(*nl <\iiiiieil of Kcononiy wa« re]X)rted in June by 
('^»IllInIs^alv Sniidoviteh that piece-payment had led to 22 per 
cent more work being done in the railway repair «hops. “As a 
ie*tiilt of this genial coiiipnlsKui. imented by (^)mrade Lenin, 
v\lu«li the I'sM'iii’e of real Si>ciah‘'in.*’ added Sniidoviteh, “our 
c\]teiintent in nntiniiiilisHtion iiuu he counted as having fxissed 
It*, crisi'* iiinl l»ein*2 on the way to complete health.” Thi** 
\it*\i I*- of cour***', ini.i'h too ro-y. The old Iniinan and niaterinl 
we.ikne*»M*s, inf1e|>i'iidcntl\ of Ijciun’'^ geiiiul will, still cheek 
. 111(1 shackle nationalisation on every <tide; and it is more than 
likelv that the economical decay hu'^ gone too far to be stopped. 
If it stop|H*d, and if ]JolNhevi«*ni contiiiucpon top, theic 1 *^ no doubt 
that n'coiiisc will be bad to more and more rigorous eapitiilistii* 
methods, while capitalistic ownership will still be repressed. 
Nationalisation will be pushed further The Te\tile (Vntral is 
to-dav engageil in nationalising the Proklion'iff Work** at Moscow ; 
new Centrals ,irc being organised : and even a fmrtial nationalisa¬ 
tion of agrieiiltun' is to be tried. A People’s Commissaries* 
de<*rec de<*lared that derelict land, in area estinintcil at 12,600,000 
acres fof w’hicb eight millions wert* seized from private pmprietors) 
will he wnrkiHl h> the State; Iwal huieaiicralic “ChanoellerieH** 
will draw* up a scheme of farming; and forced labour w*il1 he sup- 
]>1ied by the local Soviets. \ Commission of Tinquiry which sat 
lit Moscow' in Juno reiHunmended the--at present W’holly imprac¬ 
ticable* ■ plan of electrifring the whole eonntn'side; and the inde¬ 
fatigable Krasin forced through a re*<oliition “to invite the colla¬ 
boration of the leading German electro-technical firms.” (Krasin 
was himself once a Siemens Schiickert manager.) On this 
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followed a plan, at preaent also impraotioable in view of the military 
BituatioQ, to electrify tbr Donctz coal mines; thereby inereasing 
production from 1,500,(X)0»000 to 6,000,000,000 ponds; making 
Soviet Bnsna independent of foreign and Polish coal; providing 
fnel for the first-mentioned electrification scheme; and raising 
agriculture to a level with that of the most advanced countries of 
the worid. 

One may safely conclude that if political Bolshevism endures 
industrial Bolslievism vvill endure also. What will be the fate of 
the system if the Soviet military despotism collapses is bard .to 
say. Tlie precipitate tearing down of the Rovnarkhoz and its 
ramifications would produce, at least tor a time, even greater 
anarch> than Bolshevism produced out of the former eapitaliatie 
industry. Bolshevik nationalisation is only the system of the late 
Sergius Witte, greatly extended; and it comes to resemble that 
system more and more elosel\ in ineahure ns it is hacked by poli¬ 
tical deH])otisni Seen from a morn] or hardshi]i viewpoint, the 
nncom|)ensated cNpropriatiun of banks, mills, railways and shipa 
is no worse and no better than uncompensated exfiro|>riation of 
laud; and even the renctioiuir\ among the anti-Bolshevik elements 
realise that the hind stM/ei1 in 1017 by tlie working peasantry will 
never he handed back 


Bobprt rso/rps TiOVf. 



THE PHOBLEM OF LIBERTY. 


“ 'TU Liberty elune tbai given the flower 

Of fleeting life ite luitre end perfume; 

And we ere weeds wit^t it.'*--^wviB. 

Knglisu literature, both poetry and prose, is full of apostrophes 
to Liberty; but neither essayists nor poets are invariably careful« 
to define the term. A distinguished judge wrote to the Tunes 
<1 few days ago (October 8 rd) a letter which containe <1 this 
sentence: **]iet tliere be two clasbes only—those who are and 
those who are not for freedom.*' Most people will cordially 
rtM)cho ijonl Wieiibiiry's ahpirution, but there may, nevertheleBR, 
be legitimate dilTetenee of opinion, eVen among men of good will, 
iih to what preeisel} the word "freedom" connotes. No better 
illustration of the difficulty could be found than in the events 
which insjuicd Lord Wreubur^V appeal. Lhd the railwaymen 
strike 111 defence or in defiance of "ireedorn"? Nine Ruglish- 
iiieu out ol ten will have little difficulty in answering that ques¬ 
tion, at leahi to their own Ratisfaction; but the opinion of the 
tontli iH, none the less, entitled to attention. Even aseiuniing the 
iic(*uracy of the diagnosis w*hicli finds the eshential cause of the 
strike not in any quchtum ot wages or hours or i*onditionb of 
service, hut in a deliberate attempt to o\ertlm)w by the use of 
the industrial wea{)on the existing foim of goAeniment and the 
prcM^nt organisation of soeiety, can w<s unhesitatingly assert that 
such action is the negation of ** freedom "<* It nndoubUMiU 
repivsentb an attempt on (he purl of a small section of the ctuii- 
iiuinity to iiD|)OHe its will u|K>n the nation as a whole. Does 
such an attempt necTKsarily st«ind condemned as an infraction 
of the sacred principle of "liil»orl> "? In \icw of the present 
(listrilnition 4 »f |Hihtical )iower in this country the writer 
would answer this question with an emphatic affirmative, hut 
It is relevant to recall the fact that revolutions have almost 
invariably been the work of highly organised minorities, and that 
no revolutionary leader, unless the "man of destiny** could be 
HO described, has ever been willing to face the ordeal of a 
fil^biscite or even to take the opinion of a constituent asaemUy 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage. An exception to this 
generalisation may jierhaps he found tn the Frankfort Parliament 
of 1848; but the precedent is not one to which any party will 
be eager to appeaK The written constitutions of the Oomnion« 
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wealth provided for a very restricted franchise; but, even so, 
Cromwell would nev^ allow the Parliaments no elected to 
exercise constituent functions. He drew a sharp distinction 
between **fundaiueutals,'’ as defined in the Instrument of 
Government and the Humble Petition and Advice, and the 
circumstantials *’ ui« which his Parliaments were }x*rmitted to 
legislate to their heartV desire. Cromwell's J'arliaiiient, it will 
be remembered, docliued to accept the iiiferior r6lc assigned to 
them by the Protector, and were consequently, after brief session, 
dissolved with as little ceremony as ever a Stuart King exhibited 
towards the elec*ted n^preseutativcs of the |)eo])le. Must we 
acclaim Cioinwell as the champion of **Ijiborty ”? Or does that 
appellation more ^iruperly belong to **wooileii-headed Ludlow ** 
and the other recalcitrants derided h\ Carl^^le? J1 wo plump 
for Crumw*ell, we shall find ourhehe^ in difljculties with those 
unquestioned chauii>ions ol Liberty—Sir John Kliot and John 
P>ui—who would as cortainK have withstood the “oiicroach- 
luents” of Cromwell as thej did opixise those of Charles I. 
The dilemma is a painful one; }et on a broadet nmew ol 
the Kevolution of the seventeenth centuiy there are tew who 
would now- den\ that the cause of “LilwrU ** was HT^ed h^ 
those who, like Kliot and P>m, insisted that the time h.id arrived 
when, in the slow and gradual ovoliiticui of tin* linglish Con¬ 
stitution the Legislature should assert cind niaintaiii some eontnjl 
over the Executive. 

This is in truth the essential ingredient in Parliuuientary 
(ioverninent as worked out in England, and eopied tioin England 
by most of the prrjgiessivt* countries of the iiuMlern world. I hit 
not, be It observed, by all: not, for c^xanijile. h\ the 1 nited 
Slates of Am«‘riea. When, m the (irund Hnnonsiranee oj Hill, 
i harles 1, was invited to employ only such (xnmselJors **as Par¬ 
liament has i-ause to ronfide in,” ho was m fact asked to HSM*nl 
to the fundamental |>rinciple of the Cabinet s\*-tein, of what the 
Hritish peoples, both at home and overseas, imderstund by 
”l\eaponsihto Govexnmont.” May we, then, ideutilv ”|K)htieal 
Viherty” with Parliamentary Government? 11 we do, we may 
find ouTselveB in conflict with two of the most democratic irooples 
of the world—^with the Americana and the Swiss. Neither in 
the United States nor in Switzerland is the form of Government 
''Parliamentary ” in the English sense. In America the Execu¬ 
tive has no connection, except in relation to treaty-making and 
patronage, with the Legislature; it derives its authority direct 
from the people, and bo tar as it is responsible at all (in any 
technical sense) it is responsible to the people. In Switzerland 
the fonii of democracy is, thanks to the ^option of the JRe/erm- 
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dum and the lidUaUoe even more direct than it u in the United 
States. ^ 

it is pertinent in to inquire whether even in England 

indicationB are wholly wanting of a transition from representa¬ 
tive government to direct democracy? On the one hand we have 
the undisguised though little understood movement towuds 
|x>litical syndicalism, and the reiterated boasts of Labour leaders 
that the centre of political gravity ib being rapidly transferred • 
from Parliament to the Trade Unions; on the other the widening 
gulf between the Executive and the Legislature; the mcreasing 
|)Ower of the Press and the platform; the growing tendency on 
the i>art of Ministers to promulgate their decisians by means of 
the communique and to justify their jxiliey through the medium 
of the J^esh rather than on the floor of the House of Commons 
—tlieho are syniptoiitH the significance of which may be 
exaggonitcd hut cannot be ignored. l>o the tendencies here dis¬ 
covered make lor political liberty or against it? On which side 
sliali thoK> thniw their weight who hold with Wordsworth that 
**our duty is, our aim ought to be, to employ the true means of 
lilierty and virtue for the ends of liberty and virtue ”? 

What the ‘*end of liberty ” and what are the “true ineanh” 
by wJiich ’it ih to be attained? No simple answer will huflice 
to lhi.«» question. It may, however, help tow'urd'^ an answer to 
examine (he question as it has presented itself at certain critical 
eiHxdiK in our national Jite, aud to indicate the means which ha\e 
been adopted to achieve the end of “liberty.** 

Jn the contebt of the seventeenth century at least three 
great ihsues weie at stake : fir^t. whether political privileges 
could be claiimHl by Pailiament and people “of right,*’ or must 
be dutifully Hc*ce|>fcf*d from the Crown a^^ “of grace*’: secondly, 
whether the individual citi/en could claim, as c»f right, hberl> 
of {HTMiii; and, thirdl>, whether those who refused to conform 
to tlie onliininecs of tiie establisluHl ('hurcli uught nevertheless 
enjoy liberty of w'orship and eqiiahf\ of civiJ rights IMore the 
dose of the century the first two issues fiad lieeii dec*ided iii a 
sense favourable to what subsequent ages have decided with 
substantial unanimity to be the claim of freedom. The Stuart 
Kings were rudely taught that Parliamentaiy privileges are of 
right and not of grace, and a series of statutes culminating in 
the Act of Settlement made it difficult, if not impossible, for the 
Crown to “carry on” without a session of Parliament for any 
considerable time, without coming into conflict with the 
statute law. 

The political victory was rendered the more complete and the 
more secure by the triumphant vindication of the principle of 
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personal liberty. The moet aminent of oontamporafy jurists baa 
indeed said that “a IpMryar ♦ho legarde the maltar tom au 
exclurively legal point of view is tempted to aasert that the lual 
subject in dispute betsreen s t a t eem e n such as IBaoon and Went* 
worth on the one hand, and Coke and Eliot on the other, was 
whether a strong administration of the continental type should 
or should not 1^ pennanently established in England.*’ The 
strong administrationa to which Mr. Dicey refers reeted e sse n * 
tially upon the prevalence of the droit odariiuMrutty. Personal 
liberty was secured in England by the establiriinient of the 
**rale of law.*' That "rule” may be resolved, dooovding to Mr. 
Dicey's analysis, into three distinct propositions:— 

(1) "That no man is puniriiable or can be lawfully made to 
suffer in body or goods except for a distinct breach of the law 
established in the ordii^iry legal manner before the ordinary 
courts of the land ”; 

^2) "That not only is no man above the law, but (what is a 
different thing) that here every man, wlmtever be his rank or 
condition, is subjei't to the ordinary law of the realm and amen- 
able to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tntiunals ”: and 

(3) "That in England the rights of individuals are the source 
and not the consequence of the law of the Constitution.'' 

It was with the establishment of the first of these three pro- 
}x>8itionB that the seventeenth century was more immediately 
concerned. The issue was raised in an acute form by the case 
of Sir Thomas Darnel and four other Knights who, having been 
committed to prison by order of the Privy Council for refusal 
to contribute to the forced loan of 1026. apiiealed to the Court 

King's llench for a writ of Habeas Corpus, Helving upon a 
famous clause of Magm (*arta —recently disiiiterred by the 
lawyers of the day—they urged that they were at least entitled 
to know for what cause they were detained in custody. The 
Crown lauryers contended that it was sufficient return to a writ 
of Habeas Corpus to certify that the prisoners were detained per 
spcciale mandatum regis. The plea of prerogative was for the 
moment successful, but the triumph of the Crown, partial at 
the beat, was of short duration. Nothing did more to move the 
Parliament of 1628 to enthufdastic acceptance of the PetitUm of 
night than the doctrine affirmed by counsel and accepted by the 
judges in the case of Darnel and his collesgoes. The Petition 
itnelf, after recital of the famous clause in Magna Carta and of 
subsequent statutes, declared that "against the tenor of the said 
statutes . . . divers of your subjects tove of late been imprisoned 
without any cause riiown” and demanded that "no toeman, in 
any such manner as ia beface mentioned, be imprieooed or 
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detained.” Taken in ^conjunction with the abolition of the 
Prerogative Coiirtu by the Long (1641) the Petition 

of Right did much to secure the liberty of the subject and to 
affirm the ”ruie of lai% '*; but more was needed. The second half 
ut the seventeenth century saw the completion of the process. 
The Habeas Corpus Act (1679; at last provided the necessary 
guaruiitet^s for tiie safeguarding of a principle which had long 
been theoretically accepted; ahile the Avt of Setiliment (1700) 
removed the judges from the contnil of the Executive by enact¬ 
ing that the> should in luture hold office quam dm se bene 
gessertpU, instesid of during the good pleasure ol tho King, and 
at the same time made them irremovable except on a joint address 
from both Houses of Parliament. Thus was the first “rule of 
laa ” definitely established, and the personal hberty of the 
subject guaranteed. 

The Habeas Corpus Avt affords an admirable security for 
“liLiert> ” ID tranquil days; iii times of disturbance it imposes 
undue restrictions u|k)U the discretion of the Executive; and, as 
a tact, tilt* ojM*ration the statute ha« been, on eleven occasions, 
siis|H*nded iii (Ireat Britain, and in Ireland on eight. Such 
siih[iension is regarded ith gra\e siisjiicion h> a people pec*uharly 
teiidcioiis ol jiersonal liberty; and ver> pnqierly. So much so, 
indml, that dining the recent war there wuh no recurrence to 
the ciM*ici\e ev|H*dients udo[)ted during the great French \iar, 
though a n^gulatioii was made (Xo. ItB) under the Defence of 
the liealiu Act, einjKmering the Home Secretarx to order the 
iiiteriimeiit <il any person “ot hostile origin or usKK*iation ” when 
he deeme<i it exjx^dient in the interests ol public safety. But 
lor this regulation the Kxeciitixe would, as a former Home 
Secretary has justly observed, “have*had iu> jK»\\er to forestall 
espionage or to jirexent outrage It would ha\e been limited to 
the detection, if detection were iMisaible, of the authors of damage 
after they had done their work, and to securing their punishment 
in the rare caseb in which their offeiu*e could be proved.” * Few 
reasonable men guidged to the Executive their extended though 
temporary ixiwois, or doubted that on the whole those powers 
were used with discretion and in a maiiner calculated to promote 
the great«*Ht hlieriy of the greatest number. 

Ah to the nature of personal liberty tliere is, how'ever, little 
(*oiitroversy. When w'e turn to i>oiitK*al lil>erty we find ourselves 
on more difficult and disputable ground. Yet the early Victorian, 
if asked to define ” liberty'’—without epithet—would probably 
have identified it with the principle and practice of representa¬ 
tive government. The Englishman who boasted of his “liber- 
(1) Harbeit Samuel ; Thr War aad pp. 56, 56^ 
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ties” thought priinarily of tlie fad ifmi lu> ixMuifiiaed a abaiu 
in the making of the lowh under wliirh he uiih goveriicMi. Ho 
the Chartiata interpret^ 'liberty.'* TJieir aix poiDta refenred 
exoiuaively to political objecta: munhood milTragc* annual Parlla* 
inente. vote by balIot> abolition of the {uoperty quaiifieation far 
Membffre of Pbriiament, payment of iiiembei% and equri elgrtjwJ 
' dfiMftta, It wee opm oonetitutioiud fieedom that iMr AmIMIb 
M ie intcait. The laat ninety years have seen tiie afanoat oettK 
plete realisation of the Chartint*)' ambitionM. The Reitann Acts 
of 1882, 1867, 1884, 1885, and 1018 have gone far towards 
establidiing universal suffrage uiid equal electoral distrieta. The 
ballot has already been in o|ieration for ckise on half a century; 
the duration of rarliament has been curtaileil. its luenibers are 
paid, and the {uroperty dim|uali6eattou hab dibapfa'ared. 

Yet the achievement of the Charter ha*3 Immght distlhiskm- 
ment rather than contentnient. U it that the attainment of 
“democracy” has failed to M»ci»ie “iiUrly/' or that "lilH'ity” 
id not in itself the desired ^<oat'’ We have tiu ingh aiithoritv 
of Lord Acton for repiidiatinj^ ihe latUr stdiitioii of the dileniina. 
'‘Liberty,” he •layh. “is not a iiuan-^ to a highei end, U itsell 
the highest (lolitieal end” Hut what diH^** Ijonl Alton liiiiiHelf 
understand by “liberty”’* “1 nuMn," he anb\\erH,^“the assur¬ 
ance that overv mail Mhall he pioteeted in doing what he lielieves 
his duty against the influence of authority and iuaj<M*ities, ciistuiri 
and opinion.” And elsewhere : “The most certain test by which 
we can judge whether a nation w reallv. free tlie uiiioiint of 
aeciirity enjoyed by minorities. , . It is bait to he opfiresKed 

by a minority, but it i*^ wor**e to he op|>n*MK'd by a majority.” 
There is a touch ol jiaradox in the last sentence, if divorced from 
its context; Ixird Acton’s Ineatiirig, of course, is that there are 
summary methods of dealing with tyraiiineal autocrats and 
oppressive oligarchies which are denieti to the victiuis of over- 
liearing majorities. In liis general conclusion Acton woa not far 
from the apostles of a philosofdiy with which he had little in 
rommoD—that of the iitiiitarianH. For dul not J. H. Mill himself 
say “Protection against the tyranny of the magistrate is not 
enough; there neerK pn>tf*ctioii also against the tyranny of the 
jvevailiDg opinion and feeling”? In Mill’s view,' therefore, as 
in Actcxi’s, the protection of minorities would seem to be an 
inseparable adjunct, if not the essence, of “liberty.” Mill, 
indeed, goes so far as to aflirni tliat “it is an essential part of 
democracy that minorities should be repreaented. No real demo¬ 
cracy, nothing but a false show of democracy, is possible without 
it.” How is that representation to be secured? Variona 
expedients have been suggested, and more than one method has 
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been expcrimentiilly adopted. Mill strongly favoured the device 
of plural voting. Ho would, pAsvisioiiflly at any rate, have 
given two votes to employers of labour, fcjreiuen, liighly skilled 
labourm, bankers, mttohanta, and inaDufacturers. Even more 
eordifilly did he oommeind the |iriiieiple of increased electoral 
speigM 16 edttoiiktti. Mm Befem Bill,'' he wrote in 

1801 , **wliioh lowers giea% the pecoiiiai'y eon^Utiene of the 
suffrage, it might be a wise pmvishm to allow all graduates of 
universities, all persons who have passed creditably through the 
higher schools, all members of the liberal professions and perhaps 
some others to be registered specifically in those characters and 
to give their votes as such in any constituency in which they 
choose to register; retaining, in addition, their votes as simple 
citisens in the localities in which they reside.*'^ Disraeli 
attempted, in the first draft of his Tleform Bill of 18G7, to give 
practical effect to ^fill's over-ingenious suggestions, but the 
“fancy froncluHes,** as they were termed, were laughed out of 
court, and Disraeli did not |x*rsist in the attempt. The device 
of plural vtfting found u place, however, iii the Belgian Con¬ 
stitution of 189*1. 

Another device lor M^cunng some representation to minorities 
H that ol the cumulative \ote. by iiihich, in constituencies 
returning three or more inemherH, each elector has a right to as 
tnany votes as there are members, and may, at his enscretion, 
either give all his votes to one candidate or may distribute them. 
>fr. Ti(u\e ailvocated the adoption of this device in 1887. His pro- 
jiosal shared the fate of Disraeli's “fancy franchises,*' hut the 
principle was adopted in schiNd-hoard elections under the Aet of 
IA70. The only safeguard which was^ultimately embodied in the 
Iteforni .\ct of 1887 was that of the “n*stricted vote/* whereby 
in large three-meiuhere<1 constituencies each elector was per¬ 
mitted to vole for not more than two candidates. The pre- 
snppofdtion was that a minority would be able to secure the 
third seat. The device only applied to thirteen large con- 
Htitnencies, and it did not in practice work satisfactorily. Tn 
some coiiatitiiencies the minority succeeded in tiecuring the tliird 
seat; in others, where the majority was both large and highly 
arganiaed, as in Birmingham, it did not. The exiwriment had 
one permanent result: it brought into being the party caucus. 
In the Bedistribution Act of 1885 it was, Imwever, abandoned 
in favour of single-meAiher oonstitueiiciea. 

Tt was, tlien, argued, not without plauaibility, that if the whole 
country were divided into constituencies, of fairly equal aiae, 
each returning one member, minorities would probably secure 
(1) Mtpn§tnMie QmmmtM, G. vitt. 
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adequate repreHentation. Tbe Iiuh not juatiflad the aiitici* 
pation. On the <*ontair}\ the nearer the opiiroxiinaiion to 
equalit> t>l electoral cliStnctH, the more exaf?gerated the pre|K»i- 
dnance ohtamed li>* luujoritioh. In the general elet*tiuii of 1859 
the raheral*- hail a majority of 411; in IrtlM* a majorit\ of 67; in 
Ihtts ol 1-JH. In 1874 the Con'^ervalues hail a majority of 48 
o-vei LibelaN ami Home itiiU*is lonilumHi; in I8HI the iilberai^ 
oiitmiinlH'red <’onservafi\e»* and Home lliilers h\ 46 Out ot 
li\t general elections, iiiuier the old hjstein of distiilnitioii, 
one lesuhetl in a iiiajoritv of o\er ItNl; >ie1ded majorities 

of leas than 50. Fai different ha\e lK*eii the lesiilts obtained 
under the b\htem of .single-ineinher const it iiencies. ijt^aving 
Ireland out of account, the Fmoiiist majoiiT\ in 1886 was 
lu lb95 it was 213, iii 1900 ii was 195 . while in I90fj the Hudi<al 
majoiic\ was 289. 

That these result- did not c<iire-i>ond e\en approxiiiiateh with 
the actual voting strength of the two jiarties was notorious, and 
could, were it iieci*s*.aiv, be demonstrated statisticalK II the 
argument of Acton and Mill as to the repre^.^ntation of minoiities 
he accepted, the presemt s\*.tein staiuls condemned INThups the 
most promising device hitherto suggested foi the (H»ne<tion of 
an admitted weakness* m the existing electoial s\stt*ia is that 
known as *'proiairtional leprcsentation *’ OiigiiialK pnifxtsed 
by Mr - Haie in 1859, the idea has alwa\s |M»ssi-^si‘d .i 
ixiweiiiil attraction foi ai adetiiicall}-minded |Mjliticiaiis The 
conleniice. up in 1916 iindei the piesidencv 4»f the Sjieaker, 
to draft the outlines of the last Ttefonii Hill, recuiiiiiiended the 
adoption of this principle, hut. except f4ir uiii\eisit\ A4institueii- 
4ies, the lloiist* 4)f (4)miii4>ns rc^ftisid t4> accept it That theic are 
gra\e pnutical obj«‘ 4 tioits to an\ pi4i|M>rtJon!d s«fieiiic thus fat 
pr4i}K>sed Ldiiiiot be denie4l. but the\ me tri\jal as C4impaie4l with 
the aii4jrnal4)Uh rcMilts obtaine4l uiidt r the existing s\htein Tli4)s«> 
aiiomaiies might l>e igiiore4l. m at least complacentl\ endured, S4> 
long as there was a J4>\al and virtually unanimous acceptance 
of the principle ot represfuitatne 4lpinrKca(‘> ; but that pnncifde 
IS now challenged. Ii it is t4) he \ indicated, no means of mcuriiig 
the validity of its te-iilts can saltdy be left unexjilored Most 
€tl the State Rocialiats of the last generation ahared the nihust 
faith of Professor I) G Ritchie : “Aa to tlie righta of miiionties. 
It may be enough at present to point out that tlie nuiat iin|x)rtant 
and valuable right of a minority ir to turn itaelf into a majority." 
That !h a complacent diictrine. but the nuMlern ayndicaliat refuaes 
to accept it. Moreover, it resta iijx>ii a pre-sufiftoaition w^hich la 
not ill variably fulfilled. "The greatest revolution ever effected 
in human hiatory w*a« when men took to counting heada inatead 
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cif breaking them.” But it would aeem to be important to obtain 
Home amumnce, before counting heads,dbhat there is something 
in them bendes hot blood. Otherwise tb^ more primitive method 
might perhaps be the safer. 

The question as to the rights of minorities has recently been 
raised in another connection. The European settlement of 1919 

based avowedly upon the jirincijde of nationality, the right 
of a nation to '‘self-determiniition.” The fonniila is an aitrac- 
ti\e one, but, like most forinuliP, is difficult of appliealion to 
praetieal uiTnirs. Tlie enix of the diffieiilty lies in the selection 
(il the selMeteriilining unit. ItHl> is a classic example and 
siifticiently remote from current eontmversy. Did the right 
attach, in 1811, t<» Crcnoa or to Italy? Did it attach, in 1861, 
to the Southern Confederacy or to the I'nited Slates? Does it 
•ittach Iti rir*ter or tn Ireland'’ The new Poland and the new 
C/echo-Slovakia, to sav nothing of Poinnania, are confronted h\ 
siniiiur pnibleiiiK * \\ hat is the solution which the principle of 
“fieoiloiii” dictate**? 

\nother oi the prohleiii deinatul^^ attention. Tf it still 

iiwnits sfdiition in the sphere of governineiit and in res|)ect of 
natninhiMMl. it is iniii-h inoiv imniediatelv insistent in relation 
to Indust I \ Indiistnal t]e«*doin is »«Hid to lie at stake. Whence 
Millies the iiieniiec** Is it lioni the intcrferenee the State? 
N it from the omniftoteiu'e <»1 eoneentrafed eapital, or from the 
tiraniiv of iirganiscd Ijahoiii? Aie Trusts the preset no danger 
or 'rtadi* I'nions? Has ‘*fiee*’ trade more to tear from neo-pio- 
tcctiomsni or from “unfair” loreign <*i»iiii>otiti(iir* Tn no spheie 
Is there greater perple\it\ oi iiiiimI or confusion of counsel than 
111 th«it of Keononiics The teacher and the sindiMit ot to-dn\ inii\ 
wistfiill\ cn\\ the robust and simple? faith ol their forefather'-. 
Ion a full cetitiir\ the |di>sincmtu* formula exercised undisputed 
•-wax : Laiftsvr-ftun , htntJtrr-nUi r To a world enmeshed in the 
-hackles of tnedi;e\al legiilations and restrictions the dociiiiie *»f 
Tiiigol, |M)pularisi*d m Biitain h\ Adam Smith, came as the 
evangel of hherlx. In Prance it was feudal custom and guild 
ngiilations against which the Rcxolutitm dtxdared war. Tudi 
\idual hhertx, in the large**! sense, was the ideal wliieh inspiicd 
the legislation alike of the first Kepiihhc and the first Knipiie. 
I'Aerx form of <'oiiihiiiation and iissfH*iutioti xxas sternly pro¬ 
hibited. 

.\dani Smith bad an equal suspicion of “corfiorationa,” and, 
at once, sorioualy underrated the advantages which niediteval 
soeiety derived from guilds, and exaggerated the mischief 
incidentul to “inen*nntiiism.” But be expressed himself with 
ebaracteristie caution, iiiui the modern “fair trader” or tariff- 
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reformer fiDdH ample warrant for liia creed in the exceptioiit 
which Adam Smith adnvte indeed empharieea to the general 
doctrine of '*fiee trade.'* Still, the pbyaiocratio formula dictated 
policy and inspired legislation in England during the h^f-century 
*which a'itnessed the crisis of the industrial revolution. Pitt, 
Huskisson and Peel gave practical effect to the doctrine taught 
to the elect by Adam Smith and proclaimed from the housetops 
by Cobden and Bright. 

Yet the Manchester school li^d hardly celebrated the festival 
ot freedom before they'were in turn attacked as the chamiuons 
of industrial tyranny. The philosophers, like Carlyle, looked 
wistfulh l^k to an age when social and economic relations were 
regulated not by a “cash-nexus,” but by a “human-nexus.” The 
wage-earning class created by the differentiation of economic 
functions resulting from the mechanical inventions and tlio 
factoiy system Itegan to sigh for the protection of the guilds, and 
to demand the n'|teal of the laws prohibiting “(* 4 >ml>inations.” 
Laisiter-fairv was denounced as “administrative anarchy,*' and 
an accumulating masN of legislation proclaimed its downfall. 
Factory acts, laus for the improvement of public liealtli. for the 
provision of artisans* dwellings, for the proUvtion of agncultural 
tenants, for the ad]u*<tnitmt of the relations ot employer and 
employed—to enumerate only a fraction-testifie»1 to a neu 
spirit in legislation and to a wenkcniiig jealous} of State Intel- 
forence. Meanwhile Laliour, after a prolonged struggle, 
wrested from the State the right to organise* itself in Trade 
• I’nions, and indeed, hy the Act ot established for itself 

a {losition of privilege. ScK'ieties whicli etime into lieiiig to secure 
mutual benefits and to pmtect the indii'^trial interests of einplo}ee‘- 
are now arrogating to theifi«4*lve** va<>Cl\ extended functions. If 
in even claimed hv some rjalKuir loaders that the centre of 
ixilitical gravity has shifted from Westiiiiiisler to the great Trade 
Unions, .\inoiig the younger workmen, satiirated with teaching 
which is imperfectly assimilated, syndicalist d(X*trine grows apace, 
and the •S'oriVt is preferred to a Parliaiiient elected on the Iiif- 
toric firinciplc of the representation of localities. The questions 
at issue are no longer primarily economic: wragos have lietm 
advanced, hours ha\e been curtailed to a point which can oii1> 
he maintained if production is coircsfiondingly increaseil; the 
demand to^ay is for a complete reorganisation of industry in the 
interests of those whr> contribute to the combined effort the 
labour of their hands. 

Do tliene things make for lilicrty or tyranny? Are the 
demands now formulated hy organised Ijahour merely the effer- 
\escence of a spirit of unrest incidental to a period of social and * 
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political uiiheaval? Or*n they the cnlminating pvoduct of an 
erolutkffiary prooeaa which has bean km# in qperatkm and which 
TKi fonea can pennanently amst? Tb&e are grave qnestionB 
wfaieh it were premature to attempt to anawcr until the ferment 
of war has amnewhat aabaided. It ia natural that fiery ainrita 
ahould be eager to take advantage of the ferment to aecnre enda 
which aeem to promiae advantage to themaelvea without imperil¬ 
ling tlie intereata of the community. But of theae Ihinga the 
nation muat judge: not any angle aectum or claaa within it. 
SeeuruB judkai orbis temrum. Ht. Aiigoatine dared to appeal 
to the ju^ment of tiie world. *\Ve need not fear, in our domeatic 
embarraaanienta, to appeal to the judgment of the nation aa a 
whole; but the tribunal inuat be aeiaed of tlie facta. Tat both 
sidea and all aidea lay their cane, in detail and without reaerve, 
befon* the only court which can ultimately adjudicate. Thua 
only can the truth be eatuhliahed; and only by the catabliahment 
of truth can the nation preMrve the pricelcha heritage of freedom. 

•T. .A. R. Marriott. 
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AFTEK FIFTY YEAKS. 

Fim yean ago the wnter ot this article, then a youth who had 
not yet reach^ hia twentieth birthday, left Ireland for Japan. 
Though born in the Mouth of Ireland, he had been bred in the 
htemcst atmonphere of Belfaat I’roteRtantiKiii, taught to aliun 
Romaniata as vermin, and NatioQaliata, who were then called 
Feniaiut, js criminals. He knew nothing of Irish history. That 
was a subject which was not taught in Iridi schools or colleges, 
. and ita voluntary study was unknown. It was in his feisure hours 
in subsequent years in Jajian tliat he began to read it, and the 
lesult was his conversion to Irish Nationalism, so far as it is 
mnsibtent with the dignity of the (’rown and the safet\ and 
interests of the Empire, while his association with the‘noble 
uuasionaries of the Roman Church taught him that he had not 
hitherto regarded their co-religionists in quite a pnijier light. 
He returned to Ireland in the jiresent >eiir and utilised a kmg 
visit to study direi'tly the |Miiitical conditions Imth of I’lslei and 
the Flouth. He had the o|i|Nirtiinity of meeting jiersons of ail 
degrees in life and of all sh.id»s, of opinion, clerical and lav 
representatives Imth ot the I’reslijteriaii and Irish Churches in 
I Istgf, and in the South dignitaries and jviests of the Tloiiian 
Church, as well as prominent journalists and other lay memiMuv 
of the professional and leisured classes of wicietr In I'Ister 
he met Nationalists and in the South rmoiiistK. and in Imtli he 
talked freely and frankly, with tradesmen and women, with 
imlicemen, tram conductors, jicBsants, and workmen of vanoiis 
degrees. 

Fifty years ago the first measure of tiladstone's remedial Icgis. 
latinn was in jim^ss. and the debate* in Parliament on the 
abolition of the Irish Chiiivh EKtiiblishmcnt were in full swing 
Ou the one tide, it was jtmphesied that tlie removal of this 
grotesque monstiosity would allay all Irish diM'ontent and unrest: 
on the other, that jt would rum the Protestant religion in Ireland 
and pave tlm way for the subjection of the entire island to 
Roman domination. I’Ister was ready to take arms against it. 
.Tuat as today the Orange faction claim to possess the only voice 
that is entitled to sjieak on behalf of TTIster, so then did it claim 
the right of dictating, on behalf of the whole province, what the 
national policy of the entire nation should lie in reference to 
the almlition of a crying scandal. Just as tlicv declare now 
that they:— 
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“ ara not going to nlloir thSr freedom to be interfered with to the extent 
of one jot or one tittle without losing tfa^ last noimd end their lest msn in 
the defence of the liberties they h^ so deer/d 

fao then were Ulstermen ready to die in the last ditch and to the 
last man, with rifles in their hands, rather than that a single 
iiair of the Churoh they all loved so well should be injured. If 
the injury was done, then the Queen’s crown would be kicked 
into the Boyne and Ulster free herself from the fetters wiiicli 
iKiiind her to an unjust and arbitrary Cioverninent. Such was 
the attitude of Ulster in those days, as proclaimed by peers and 
prelates, by contmotiers and laymen of all degree. 

The Church was disestablislied, but the prophecies of both 
sides were belied by resulls. National Irish discontent w^as not 
laid to rest by the removal of one burthen, even if it was the 
iiiohI glaring of all. Hoiuanisin has not been more prevalent, 
either in Ulster or in Ireland, than it was before the disestablish¬ 
ment. The (^liiirch has not been ruined. Not a single man died 
111 the last nr any ditch, with or without a rifle, and the Queen’s 
erowii eoiitiniied to reiiiaiii safe in the Tower of London till her 
death It v\,iH not kicked into the l^iyiie. On the contrary, the 
iiieiiiht*r<« of the Church, kei*n, i^apable, organising men of hiini- 
iiesH us the\ weie, set thenisehes to the ta*‘k of niaking the very 
best of the new eonditions which had to 1 h» fae«l, and with siieh 
siiei'css that the eiiiaiieii»ateil Cluirch sjieeilily showed a new* 
spiritual life of vigorous Iiealth that it had never provioush 
known in all the three centuries of its eTcistence. Its revenues 
were curtailed, hut this has not proved wholly an injury. The 
indolent and wealthy pliimhsts, whose ministrations were often 
a mwker>- to tlieir offices, disa|i|HMred and were replaced by 
earnest workeis, qiialitied, lK»th by their acquirements and their 
coiisi-ienees, for their duties, fit to take their places in the very 
front rank of an\ clerical corps in the world. 

** IncrfChfd reel has l«»on Hlumu iu Iwaiio aiul mmnirtiiary atirk—cathedraU 
and ohun'he*i havo alike been immificentK w'stored. Ci*»rgy and lait\ have 
^huwn a geneiont, ae|f.haenflre in building up the finances of the Church 
in ita da> of trial and it haa passed unhcallsHl through its trying ordeal. It 
had met adversity and found hU»asing.‘* (PatkmV History of the Church of 
Inland,) 

With ineinoricB such as these the writer was in the very heart 
^ of an overwhelmingly Orange diatrict in the county of Derry 
on July 19th. tlie great festal day of all Orangeineii, dearer even 
to them than is Derby Day to a Tjondoner or Doncaster Day to a 
Yorkahireinan. Shop asristaiitB, farm Inhoiirers, domestic ser¬ 
vants, all alike share in it, and all eschew woik for the day. New 
' clothes are bought by Iwth men and w'oraen. All cottages are 
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freshly whileweshsd and made as hri|^t as obanliiiess and 
fuse displays of (re8hly<.^thersd ocwge lilies, in all tibe gkwy of 
their aumewhat coarse beauty* can make them. Deeoraihre 
arches, d^ictiag the walls and gates of Derry, or WiOiaiii <d 
Orange, on his ahite charger at the Battle of the Boyne, ahe 
erected on all main roads; and then when the great day eomes, 
when ail the surrounding country looks at its very host, with the 
ripening crops in full bloom, processions of the various Ijodges 
are formed, and the “Purple Henm " of one village, the “Orange 
Tjads*’ of another, and the “Blue Veterans" of another, all 
deoorated with gold- or Hilver-cmbroidered sashes of the colour 
of their Ijodges, march in military order, with banners proudly 
flying and drums loudly heating, to a rciidexvous, miles off, where 
^ speeches are delivered in which {latriotic orators proclaim their 
lietermination to live in freedom as their forefathers did, or to 
die as they did under the walls of 1>eiTy or on the banks of the 
Boyne. Drums beating—drums thrashed sIkmiUI rather be the 
word. Xo dniiumers in the wide world imsess one tithe of the 
strength and enthusiastic devotion <if the Ulster Orangemen. 
WnstK and knuckles may l»e raw and bleeding, hut their vigour 
never once slackens in a uiaix^h of ten miles along dusty high 
roads, under the rays of a scorching <liily sun. It may lu* 
estimatetl from the fact that every Tjo^e carries with it half a 
dozen spare drom-headn for bass dnlm^ in anticipation of 
casualties. Everyone seems good-hununired, out for a glorious holi¬ 
day rather than for a glorious demonstration of hatred and ill-will 
to feJIowr-citizens of other ways of thinking There is dancing as 
well as speech-making. There arc songs too, though neither 
Orange music nor Orange |ioetr\' i-i of a high onler. There is 
no drunkenness. The refreshments are veiy substantial buns, 
ginger ale -an excellent drink as mode iii Belfast—and tea boiled 
in huge copfiers, and all are as merry as ha)ipy merrymakers 
can be. A maid-servant, in the mansion of a county magnate, 
unable to get a “lift" home when the long day ia over, walks 
thirteen miles, and considers that a cheap price to pay for such 
an onting. 

Such is Orangeism in its social side. Tts |io1iticaI side was 
exemplified in Belfast on the same day. There were processions 
and drums and banners and sashes, more numerous and more 
ornate, as became a great and prosfierous city, and a triumphant 
march of six miles to the meeting-place, “accomplished with 
swing and precision to the music of bands and drums," where 
the Orange faith was publicly reaffirmed and the detertninatiem 
renewed to “maintain iinimpaiied the priceless heritage of eivil 
and |eligious freedom bequeathed to them by their anoeelora." 
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The chief apokeanen Sir Edward Oaraon, who had croaaed 
from iMHidon on the prevknu night. • 

The faiatory of Qrangeiam shows that ft is minatory, dominant 
and aggressive, but that its votaries have seldom failed in common 
sense or in a keen regard for their own material well-being and 
personal safety. Tte society did not exist • in the time of 
William Ill., and we may therefore leave out of account the 
exploits in his day of Ulster Protestants, well equipped in every 
detail, well drilled, supported by the Dutch veterans of many 
continental wars, tinder the leadership of the bravest and most . 
capable general of his day, and come to more recent times. 
Omgemen claim to concentrate in themselves tlie apotheosis of 
loyalty to the Empire as well as to their religion, and to-day it 
almost seems as if they believed that the I'lster division (with, * 
it may be remarked, a very substantial element of Nationalists 
and liomanists in its ranks) had won the Great War and saved 
Europe and the Empire. What is their historical record? In 
1798 Belfast was the very focus of disloyalty. Belfast Orange¬ 
men were the initiators and instigators of the rebellion. They 
fought two costly skirmishes against the Royal forces, but, with 
that exception, they left everything to their unhappy fellow- 
coiintryinen of the Roiith, taho had to pay the bitter )>ennlty to 
the last fiaction. The Orangemen withdrew in time. When 
they came face to face with the stern n^alities of action :— 

*' thr whole amij melted awa\ like snow «>tl a dvke. . . The mereantile 
leaderw, who were appointed to places of trust in the diiectory, and to po^t^ 
of danger in the inilitary organisations, were not forthcoming when their 
aenneea were reqiiir^, FSonie beeame doubtful of the ishue. Othera had 
large debts outstanding and were not inclined to act before those debts had 
heim got in. Many were connected by tusi#f propert,^ with the other portion 
of the comtiiereial aristocmc> whoM^ political, views uen» oppoied to theirs; 
and not a few, b,% their position in and the prevailing paasion for 

festive entertainments, were in habits of rloae eommimieation with the 
authorities, civil and inililai.x, who weie then more active in their pro¬ 
ceedings against these s(x*ieties and the Mibordinate leaders of them.** 
(MnxwelPa IMary of the Rehetlion,) 

This was in 1788. Thirty years later Orangeism had assumed 
the im|NMiing charaeter of a National Institution and displayed 
the very same methods as it does to-day in the city of Mfast 
under the leadership of Sir Edward Carson. 

** CommiMiioDs and womnta were Jaaiied under aeal; ofiee bearera desig. 
nated, in the language of royalty, aa ' tniaty and well-beloved ’: large aub- 
seripUona were eoliected ; peera, nieinlien of the Houae of Commons, countr\ 
gentlemen, magistratea, aleigy and ofBiMmi In the army and navy were the 
patrona and proinotera of thia cirganiiiatimi: the membera were admitted with 
a religimiH ceremony and taught aecret eigua and pamwovda. Their loyalty 
was acareel.^ exceeded by tlieir Pro! stant aeal until Uie Goverynent's 
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Mispicion and alaim were ariMiied by their viofence and toUy. Thao loyalty 
uas thrown aiide and treaaou Juiked amonf{ thair folUea. Plota wm fomiad 
to wt aside the alaima of Dukcr^d Olarenoa and of the Phaoew Vietom 
to the ihrona in order that the Duka of Gumberiand, who had baan inaugurated 
(^rand Master, might reign as a Protestant mmuurrb over a Protaatant paople, 
and It wan shown that both the administration of justice was interfered 
with and military discipline endangered." (May's ronsfitutiofial i/isfory, 
eniidensid.i 

As in tliti case of the Church, all ended in talk. Roth the Duke 
of Clarence and the Pruicess Victoria succeeded to the throne 
1*1 due order. The (Irand Master betook hiiiiRelf to Hanover, 
and \ihen the Orange societies were suppressed by new legisla¬ 
tion all quietly submitted \Mthout another open murmur. 

We can now come to our own day, when, on the momsge ot 
the Queen «)f Sfiaiii, King Kdward was sternly warned to think 
of the fate of King C'hiiiles; and still latoi to the eve of the 
(4reat War when the standaid ol liyjiutlietic rebellion was raised 
in Belfast; when the miliiary were s^uctnl fioiii their allegiance, 
and It was o|>enl\ declared b\ lesjioiiMble and jiroininent leader^ 
that **ratber than sufmiit to Home Uiiie, the allegiance of I'Ntei 
would be chaiigfHl light o\er to the KiniKHor of (ieriiiany." Ji 
was not Koiuliern and \ationali'*t Ireland, but Clster, under the 
leadership and encouragement ol noted Kiiglisb jNihticians. that 
nulled the (Tennuii Km|ieroi into the hehtd that Knglaiid would 
not and could nut fight. Tlu* blame has been most uiijiisth 
thrown oij the Nationalists Theie is not a imrticle of founda¬ 
tion lor that, wheieas the Tlstei evidence is o\er whelm mg 

Such has been Ulster loyalty—tme as steel, but alway'* con¬ 
tingent on 1 Intel having her own uiitiaminelled will in e\er\ 
incident ol domestic politics, e\eii if all the test of the world is 
o^ an opfxisite opinion Hut the tiny buds <jf a bettei spirit have 
of lute begun to ap|iear above the gnaiiul, hitherto MMldcii with 
leijgious bigotry and jiolitieal laiiaticisiii Orangemen and 
Nationalists fought side by side with equal bnivery on many 
blood-stained fields m Fiame They learned to know ouch other. 
u» be proud of each other, even to love each other. They enthu¬ 
siastically shared manly sjiorts and pleasures as well as fighting. 
They were all Irishmen, proud of their country and €>f them¬ 
selves and free from every trace of political or religious 
sintagoniHm. The same grass covered the graves of those who 
made the great sacrifice. Those who came back niiglit and would 
have been the afiostles of a new harmony and missionaries, as 
were Bt. Hutnek and his followers, of*the true spirit of (Chris¬ 
tianity wiiich teaches charity and goodwill to all. Bui it was 
not to be. Many of the pre-hei/nm political instigators of Ulster 
retielhon have b<*en placated with titles or offices, or both, and 
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are now ailent, without any deaire to shed their blood or riak 
their lives on behalf of Ulster liberty Ulster tyranny. But 
Ulster's evil genius remains, still steeped in unscrupulous bigotry 
and saturated with arrogant pride. Once more he is prostituting 
all his great talents, his eloquence, his dominant personality 
which makes him an eminent leader of men, which, had it not 
1)een for this insane obsession, might have made him the leader 
of the Empire, fomenting bitterness and hatn«d where there 
hhould bo nothing but sympathy amd goodwill, and intensifying 
the difficulties of the solution of the most vital problem that now 
confronts the Empire, on which all its future existence depends. 
No one denies that the future of the British Empire, for weal 
or woe, dopc'nds on the continuance of rclationh of the closest 
friendship with the Tnitorl States. That is a truism which 
hrrK>ks no contradiction. And }ot on this fatal July 12th Sir 
l‘i<lwaid Carson went out of his w*ay juddicly to affront their 
<io\crniiient and people. 

' f Ut-day KiCrioiif.h nav to Ampiica. ' You attnid to oun affair^ and 
uf nil] attond to oiir^. You Kiok after oun i|UP«.tious at home, and no 
mil lof>k after ours.' fChrors.) Wo will nut bn»ok inti'rforenoo in our 
affaps b\ an\ ouiintr^, honovor |K>uf*rfii1. It nav not for that timt no naa*^ 
iht an at wBi of ind«*pondouo«* nhioh ha«^ ju^t oonoUidod.” Tieeklff 

Vfifu, Jiih 17.) 

'I'lii- \ .IS not the inchsapo we <?ent to \nierica when she fed 
O'* at the COM of nnicli self-denial on the part of her own |ieople: 
when she financed us in our time of need; or when, our whole 
front in h’rance being Ihie.iteiied and our roserve< exhausted, we 
implored her. in terms of agonising urgency, to help us with all 
the trained men she could send, to ^sacrifice her ambition of a 
great triumph under her own flag and fill up our defdeted ranks. 
Whether it is viewed from the domestic or international aspect, 
there has been no more diabolically wicked incident in the poli¬ 
tics of the world, hinci* Bismarck forged his infamous telegram, 
than the cam)>aign which Sir Edward Carbon wilfully inaugurated 
in Belfast on duly 12th nnd is still pursuing. 

There are xealots and fanatics in Belfast who are quite worthy 
of their leader, hut all the people of Ulster are not of their way 
of thinking. Many among them, who five years ago unreservedh 
followed Rir Edward Carson, were emphatic in their condemna¬ 
tion of the w’hole tone of the great speech, though they could 
only express their views in private. Many Ulstemen are now- 
exchanging their membership of Orange for that of Freemasons* 
fjodges Others, (*onRciention8ly believing the continuance of the 
Union to he in the best interests of both Ireland and the Empire, 
say that they will continue to resist Home Rule by every possible 



legitimate meaiu ao long an there is one iota of chance that 
renstance may be BooceMfut, hat once it beoomeB the law of the 
land they will loyally accept it and make the best of it. And 
may they not have the same suocesa as they had when they 
adopted this course fifty years ago on the disestablishment of the 
Church? Can there be any doubt that Ulster Protestants, with 
all their strength of character, with all their industry, with all 
the confidence that political and industrial success, not once 
impaired throughout the gencrationB of a century, confers on 
them, ^ill be able to hold their own, to safeguard their own 
material interests, their religion and their ciTil liberties, even 
though it be not in a ditch with rifles in their hands? They have 
only to rely on themselves, not on the jac^kals of Engliah party 
politics, and neither their liberty nor their [irosperity will ever 
be in danger, and every man and woman among them knows 
that well. 

Belfast and Dublin may l>e taken as the pivots of the two 
antagonistic £x>litical movements in Ireland and as concrete 
examples of North and South. They are separated hy a short 
railway journey of less than three hours, but the atmosphere of 
the two places could not be more different if tlie whole Atlantic 
roiled l>etween them. In Belfast, all is materialiam. The pur¬ 
suit of w'eaJth leaves no leisure for sentimeni, and there is none. 
It is not sentiment that gives Sir Edward ('arMm his followers, 
hut anxiety as to their future commercial and industrial security 
and prosperity. The I'lsterman certainly loves his politics and 
his religion, but he loves his factory, his farm and his sliop still 
more, and nothing that can imperil any of thc^m will ever l>e 
done or left undone by him^. He devotes himself to them body 
and soul. The gentle arts have no attraction for him. In 
Belfast, there are two good libraries, as good as can be found 
anywhere, but in the whole of this populous and prosperous town 
the miter saw only one bookshop. The most serious current 
literature that was to he seen on the imokstalJs were the Strand 
and London Magazines. The great monthly review's will be pro¬ 
cured to order, if asked for, hut are not exjKised for sale. Art is 
iwincipally represented hy the portraits of former mayors inside, 
and by very glaring and ponderous statues outside, the City Hall. 
There is a river with reaches that rival the beauty of the Royal 
Thames. It is an artery for heavily4adon barges, but there is 
never a seat on its banks for summer loungers, and half a doaen 
skiffs that seemed to be open for hire would not have attracted 
a Thames party. Everything in Belfast is modem, practical and 
commercial, and its inhabitants have their reward in the posses¬ 
sion of one of the most proapetoaa cities in the kingdom. Fifty 
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jEEn ago itB populationT was 174,000. It is now eatunated at 
ovfff 400.000.. Land that, fifty ygura ago. waa deadlale awamp 
ia now coTered with milaa and milea of avenues of handsome 
villas. Where in the city there were loathsome slums there 
are now wide, busy streets of well-atocked shops. Public build- 
inga. factories and warehouses, educational and charitable institu¬ 
tions. are as imiiosing in their structure as they are ia their 
moral leswms. The leading industries have had their full share 
in the enormous profits of the war. Belfast, though its life and 
spirit may not be very lovely, fully merits the vauntings of its 
people as to its greatness, and there need be no limit to its further 
growth if it is spared the horrars of Bolshevism and civil war. 
Japan has risen in fifty years from an insignificant and impotent 
Far Eastern principality into one of the greatest Powers of the 
world. It may not seem a very apt comparison, but the writer 
could not avoid the thought that as Japan has rihcn as a nation 
in those years, so has Belfast as a city. 

Dublin has sUkmI htill while Belfast has progresK?d. In it all is 
idealism: the iiraple are more abhorbed in sentiments ot the past 
and in hopes for the future than in the practical realities of 
preseiit-flay life. They are steeped in lo\e for and pride in theur 
land. In Japan, pairiotibm m a religion. Bo it is in Dublin, 
and in Dublin it is nurtured on a refined literary culture and on a 
knowledge of the national history that is shared by all classes, for 
II trace of which one may seek in vain in Belfast. In Belfast 
there is one book shop. In Dublin, uith a smstler fxipiilation and, 
it may lie, less wealth, there are bcoreii, and their trade is not 
in iiiadern trasli but in classical literature. The Fine Arts are 
eagerly studied and cultivated, and it is not a rash statement to 
make that the refinement of the souf is reflected in the spiritual 
faces of the people. 

In Belfast, the avowed anxiety of the people, the ostensible 
(|nalification of their protiohed rebellion, is the remote posubiUty 
tliat their civil and religious liberty may be interfered with by the 
Home Kale (^vemment which is now \n view. In the Southern 
t*oun(ies civil liberty has ceased to exist. .\ military donuniAaon, 
to find a parallel to which we niiist go to Alsace brfore the war, 
when Zabern was notorious, or even to Belgium under Pmieian 
rule, now preeees the whole people beneath its iron heel and leaves 
soar^ a reeemblance of constitutional rights or privileges. 
MiJitariem in its most arrogant form is all powerful. The dvil 
courts ars supplanted courts martial, held in camera, the 
members of which are as destitute of legd qualifications of any 
kind or of the most limited capacity for weighing evidence as they 
art saturated with animosity^ against their victims. It would be 
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comical Bere it not tragic to read of tbe triaih held by tboie 
Hatrapff, of the Hentencaa prooounced by them or of tlie alleged 
offences lor which these sentences are inflicted. Neither women 
nor children are spared. The first woman member of the Im¬ 
perial Legislature has siient part of her time, since her electidn, 
in gaol, and at the p..*eaent moment there are seven other members 
of Parliament also in gaol. Another woman, the widow of the 
victim of an insane murderer, is now incapacitated by a fractured 
skull caused by tbe butt-end of a policeman's rifle. Innocent 
travellers on the high road are shot dead if the din of their motors 
prevents them hearing a sentry’s challenge. Courts martial and 
ga<»1s are not all. In l*lster, where the Military (lovernor was 
one of the most ^Yroiiiinent of Sir Eduard Carson's retinue in 
1913, Orangemen may meet and say uhat they will, at piihlir 
meetings or niherwisc, iiiandi in iiiilitant pnK'essions, and hriard 
anus with the avowed intention of using them some tune. Iii 
Southern Ireland, no meeting of any kind can ho hold without a 
military or iKiliee fiermit obtained in advance. ^ A Member of 
Parliament may not meet his ronstitiieiits. sc*arccly can a football 
match be held or a social gathering, or a dance c»r a conceit, 
without the nsk of police or military inter\'ention and arrest for 
an\ of a Ncore of offences that are entirely unknown to the law* in 
England, hut have been created under military rule in Irelaml. 

Tt iH (daimed that all this is renderc'd necessary by the treason¬ 
able orgaiiiKation of the Sinn Feiners, who only require the ineaiiK 
and the o|>])ortimit\ to break out into o|ien rebellion, and some 
of whose nirm1»ers have* retaliated on the ptdice by de]ilM*rate ant] 
shocking murders. It ih not a subj«H*t of wxmder that f)eof>lc should 
talk of rebellion whose civil rights have been confiscated, who 
have at their fingers’ ends all the details of the horrors of their 
jMst history under British (loverniiient, and who by long expe¬ 
rience have learned the lesson that no redrY^ss is to he obtained 
from the British Jjpgislature except by threat or actual force. 
Why should resentment nt actual and existing wrongs be an 
infamy on the part of Southern Irishmen and a commendable 
exhibition of Imperial patriotism when it is openly avowed for 
purely hypothetic wrrmgs by I'lstermen? Why is it that in 
Ireland the .sauce that is judged to lie fit and proper for the goose 
IS never applied to the gander, that there is so little equality in the 
administration of the law that, in the Irish mind, justice has 
become a mockery and delusion? And the irony of it all is that 
in all their political agitation the Sinn Feiners have followed the 
example of Orangemen, the only difference lieing that all fhe 
latter did was with the sympathy of the representatives, both 
military and civil, of the British Government in Ireland, while 
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the Hinn Feinera were Hliot, batoned, raided and impriaoned for 
what they did. They threatened«TebeUi^n. So did the Orange¬ 
men before them. They are raid to have appealed to Germany. 
The Orangemen had undoubtedly previounly done ao. Th^ im¬ 
ported arms. Tlie Orangemen had already done so in much 
greater quantity. They ostablished Volunteer Corps. The 
Orange Volunteers were already admirably equipped, drilled and 
organised under the direction and command of capable and expe¬ 
rienced officers. And, finally, the Orangemen, with their absurd 
and impracticable threats of a l^rovisional Government, perpe¬ 
trated on the credulous and ignorant public of Great Britain the 
most brazen bluff that can he iound in political history. Sinn 
Feincrs havi^ again simply fcylhmed their example in their claims 
lor a free and independent IriNh Bepiiblic. Bore again is another 
in*«tam'e of the discTiniinalion of the Kxecutivo Governnient. A 
propoM*d l{epiiblif* in Dslcr was hailed with acclumation by lead¬ 
ing Knglisb Mafesiiien. The ad\cK*ates of an Irish Republic are 
cfinsidered w<trtli} only of the K-nffold or a felon’s cell. 

Siiiii Fein and its Re]»ublie an* like the ('arson agitation and 
Us Pnivisional (Toveriiinent—bluff. If the aspiration for a 
Kepiihlii* is eheiisbed at all. it is only in the hearts of a few 
mouthful idealists wliost^ exj)cru»nce of life does not entitle them 
to form iin\ judgiiient iqKUi the serious problems of government. 
An inde|icndimt fri'^li Republie might be dangerous to England, 
just as an independent Korea was dangerous to Japan. There 
is no doubt in the iiiiiids of eajiabic In^imen. whether avowed 
Sinn EoiiH*rs or not, that if might be both dangerous and disae^ 
tmiis to Ireland The\ w'ant none of it. and they will continue 
111 that frame* of mind until they arg driven into another by the 
continued and wieked maladministration of the Irish Executive 
and the <*ontemptuoiis negletd of Ireland and hei jteople by the 
lin|M'rial (ro\ eminent mid its Parliamentar> siipiinrters. History 
st*eiiis to he refienting itself. In 170S I^itt and his satellites, 
('astlereagb, Laki* and E'itzOibbon, all of whose names are now, 
as regards their part in Irish government and reform, buried in 
historic infamy, dclilierntcly provoki*d the Irish Rebellion" as a 
moans to the attainment of their jxditical ends. Are not Lloyd 
George and his represent a ti'tes in Ireland, stimnlated by Sir 
Edward CarHi>n, the present-day FitzGibbon, now following this 
precedent'' dust as Pitt hastily recalled liord FitzWilliam from 
Ireland in 1795, so did the present IVemier recall the Chief 
Hecretary, who knew Ireland well and had nothing but goodwill 
to it, and by so doing gave full play to the short-sighM 
reactionaries whom he has set up in his place. Public opinion 
would in the present day sciiiccly tolerate all the measures of 
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murder, rape mod toitare used by their predecessors in 179B, 
but those that are in thur pouFer, which thi^ adre now taldaff, 
may, if peneveicd in, lie sutfioient for thw poipose. 

Sinn Fein does not nq[iraaent the true poli^ of national 
land, nor is Valors the real Iiidi leader. Bwn Lloyd Oeoife, 
with all his indifference to Ireland, recognised its true leader 
when he appointed Sir Horace Plunkett chairman of the Con¬ 
vention, the true patriot, the capable organiser, the practical 
statesman, the courteous gentleman, who has done more for 
Ireland than all the politicians that have ever spoken for her, 
whose life has been one of utter unselfishness, of deeds not words. 
The eolation of the Irish problem is to be found in his scheme 
of Dominion Home Rule for a United Ireland. There is not 
space enough left to eximiiml his arguments in favour of it. It 
must be sufficient to say that the writer, wlio is not entirely 
wanting in experience and knowledge of men and affairs, con¬ 
siders them unanswerable, and that his si'heme affords the one 
prospect that is now open to the British Ijegislattire of founding 
an Ireland of |)eace and goodiiiill, a loyal unit of the Kmpin>, 
and by so doing redeeming all the abotiiiiiations of seven 
tiiries of misgovernment. No stronger testimony of the oorret*t- 
neas of the writer’s assumfition aa to both leader and policy need 
be sought than is afforded in Bir Edward Carson’s Belfost speech, 
when Sir Horace Plunkett and Dominion Home Rule were made 
the subjects of the most malignant venom of his jaborandic 
oratory. But if this Mvliition is to be taken it must be done 
quickly and thoroughly. Reform in Tndand has had one charac¬ 
teristic that has never failed it. Kverythiiig that has ever been 
done has been too late. |n every incident the story of the 
Sibylline books has been repeated. A few weeks ago the writer 
was sitting in company with a Catholic priest on Kiliiney Hill, 
whence there is one of the most lovely lurospects of sea and land, 
with the mountains of Wicklow on the one side and tlu> beauteous 
Bay of Dublin on the other, that can be seen in all the world, 
as fair even as any in*the lovely islands of Japan. Naturally, we 
spoke much of Ireland and her plight, and both agvt^ed in the 
fearibUity of Sir Horace Plunkett’s plan. But it must, affirmed 
the prieat, be speedily made a concrete fact—no promises. ‘'If 
Lloyd George, and Asquith and Balfour and Bonar Law w'ere all 
to promise and swear upon a mountain of Bibles that they would 
keep their promiaea, we would not believe them.*’ Such ia the 
reputation which their faith to Ireland has given to British 
statesmen. 

Ulster has to be placsted. British statesmen have said ao, 
and in this cats there ia to be none of the traditional fdeB 
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Anglicana, though Ulster affofdii the only insAanoe in which 
minmtiee are permitted to dictateato th« whole ooinmunityf and 
Uletennen are more favoured than eitlier dukee or miners in 
England. It can be done. Ijet it be decided by county option 
as to the portion of Ulster that is willing to take its chance with 
a new Ireland, the* votes of the ria counties being taken not in 
the aggregate, according to Bir Edward Carson’s preix>6terous 
demand, but county by county, with the city of Belfast voting 
as a separate entity. In tw'o of the six counties there is avowedly 
a large Nationalist majority, and two others would ahnost 
certainly come in. The remaining two, Antrim and Down, might 
[lOMiibly. Belfast only would then remain, and it will be no 
infringement of a united Ireland if Belfast, even with consider¬ 
ably extended iminiei|sil Imiindaries, remains outside as a free 
city, financially and iKjlitically independent of the Irish Legis¬ 
lature, until her eiti/ens ask fur a better lot. Many years would 
not e1a|)Bi' l>efore they di<i m, f(»r the men of Belfast are Irishmen, 

• and ill u hat ever quarter of the world the writer has been w’ith 
tlieiii they have been, with nil their inaterialisui, proud of their 
country and the foremost and most enthiisiastk* celebrants of its 
national festiial. They would he so in Ireland as well if they 
<‘eahe<l to allow thenihelves to he made the |iawns of English 
fxilitieinns, who care nothing for them except in that ignoble 
rd/c. 

Tlie foregoing nrv the conclusions which the writer formed 
on visiting Ireland after fifty years* absence, not hastily nor 
wantonly, in no spirit of antagonism to those who think other¬ 
wise, but after having given to the sahject all the thought of 
which he is (*a|)nhle, and sought in ^ery quarter the best guid¬ 
ance that could be found. When the l^ird Chief «l\istice of 
England returned fnrni his amhassudorial mission to America, 
he was entertained at dinner hy his fellow-members of the Beform 
(luh. He tlieii concluded an eloquent speech with the following 
words, delivered with all tlie im|»ressive solemnity that a great 
judge can (^omniaiid on a great occasion :— 

** 1 wink to thsi it is in> prr»found nuiviciion that unk^w we can make 
oiniic wettlciiwMit «»f tlie Inith queation wf ahall never get conipletelv in 
•givetneal with America." 

^ Tliis is the sinrit-^-not that of Bir Edward Carson when he bade 
defiance to America—in which the Irish question must now be 
faced by the British elei^torate, and it is in the hope of em{diasifi- 
ing it that this article hits been written by an Irish Nationalist 
who is proud to be a loyal eitiaen of a great Empici. 

J08EPB R. Lonovobd. 
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For Heverui yeaiB the cost of living has been a theme of wide dia- 
cuariou in tliia country, but the remedioe proposed for peace time 
were more or less academic. Since the ArmiKtice, however, 
events have moved rapidly, and the Ooverninent have laid down 
a specific oourae of action for dealing with this luroblem. The 
topic has thus become of immediate })rnctical interest, uot^only on 
account of the danger of mistakes from tlie hurried manner in 
which legislation was enacted, but also becaust* by many ]K.'rsonh 
the pn>]iosed remedy is regarded as unHoiiiid. h inukrs MTimis 
inro^s ii{)on the laws of supply and deinnnd. and then* is no reli¬ 
able pivcedent in the exj»erience of other countries hy way of 
, recommendation. 

For some time the wttrld has lieen sulijcct to lii^h wages anil 
high |viccs, and to this situation several caii-es ha\e contributed. 
It is the result in part of .strikes which lia\e achic\ed siiccesK hy 
militant methods, ]iiwtly of \oliintary agreenuuits, and in part of 
award.s which have been delivered hy tribunals for the peaceful 
adjustment of industrial disputes Originally, these tnhiinnls for 
regulating conditions of labour, in the dominions at all events, 
were justified as lieing the means of <;l>viating strikes and of ensiii- 
ing to the worker what might In* called a “ living wage " av dis¬ 
tinct from a niinimuin wage. At fir^t, however, every eniployi*! 
resisted these wag(*s claims: each urged that his biisine*-s conhl 
not bear the thn^atened iiiisnoial hurdi-n. and forerastnl bank¬ 
ruptcy if such rates were imi»OM^l on liiin whilst lii^ rivalsCMNified. 
The awards invariably were in favour of the workers, soinething 
less than the maxiiiinm asked being granted; hut success Is^eaine 
contagious, and all employers became involved; every tradi* union 
sought and obtained Jienefifs; and as these incrcasf*s became 
general and all industries were then plai'r^l (»n the same relative, 
though higher, basis, the employers then acvepted the situation 
with equanimity and (conceived the idea of imssing on to the con¬ 
suming public the increased wages bill in the form of an additional 
cost to their products. Times ivere good then, and the long- 
suffering public, being able to pay, submitted; but the workers 
soon realised that the extra wages thus secured to them were 
absorbed in meeting an all-round higher coat of living. They 
actually received no money benefit, and consequently pressed for 
a further increase in wages to overcome this rise in the household 
expenses. Thus new awards followed almust automatically. 
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granting further conceasionH to the workers, resultiiig in tom in a 
further addition to tJie cost of pro^uctio% which was again passed 
on to the public. So easily was the cost ftaased on that some tri¬ 
bunals, less conscientious than others, and, indeed, some employers 
anxious for peace or popularity, would grant these demands and 
pass the cost on to the unfortunate public without a proper ex¬ 
amination of the claims. Soon all trades had joined in the chorus 
of demands, and invariably the* added cost was placed upon the 
rousumer's back. Thus was established a vicious circle of rising 
wages and rising prices with no lienefit to the worker and a 
greater burden u[X)n the cousuiiier. 

The eflicncy oi either the strike or of [»eaccful methods as a 
nieariH of reull.v jiiij)rovin{> the conditions of the worker in such 
circumstances l»t*cHiue t^xhausted, and u new demand was voiced 
by the trade unions that, whilst the worker sliould not be debarred 
from claiming (iiitlier inerc^ases m wages \\lienc\cr he wished it, 
yet a limit should be in)])ost*d u|x>n tJie price to be ehurged to the 
ureat IumIx of ismsuniers of which he - the worker was a inenilier; 
tliat the maiiiifueturer should be i^roliibited from addiiifi to thi* 
puce ot the linisbed uiticlc tbt> sum which lepresented the in- 
encased .iinount attiihutiihli to wages and muteriul: whilst the 
einplou»i.s' deiuaxids wen to he limited, ihost* of the employee'* 
wete to hr nnimiited. riideihing tliih scdieiiie, hut not o)»enly 
ail\.ineed, was a shadowy idea that if th*' article w'as, through 
adopting this idea, siild at h'ss than its .letual co.<«t the State 
'^hullld step 111 and sllh^ldlse the iiulustiy to the extent of the 
'«lioi1uge. In other words, the ta\|xiycr should hear the burden 
of loss for the heiieiit of the wage-earner, who, as a rule, did not 
rank us a taxi>ayer. 

War conditions empltusiscd this saiAe trouble Iroin other causes. 
M/., the stoppage ol iiiamilaetnres, the cessation of transixirt by 
scu. and the commandceiing by the State of many necessary com¬ 
modities ol lift Joi war )Hir|K>sesr Thus au actual scarcity was 
created and price*- lusi' through the alarming excess and urgency 
of dciiuiiid over si]p|>ly. In some eases, iuon*over. the practice 
of (lehlH^rate *' cornering " was snsixvleil at the hands of those 
who held supplies, and some drastic action was evidently neces¬ 
sary in the interests of tlie coininuiiity. 

Thus the same result of high prices arose from totally different 
causes. What form bhoiild the reiiu'dy take? The view was 
held, and strongly urgiKl in some (piarters, that the unini|)eded 
opc’iration of tlu* old laws of supply and demand w'ould eventually 
prove to Ik* a solution, and the only real solution of this fiassing 
trouble. Thai iuasniiK'b as high prices generally indicate a con¬ 
dition of high profits, then iiew' capital will he attracted to that 
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tom of entarpiue whieh yMdi the bent inesulte. Thos the 
duction of prafitahle eovinoditiefi will continue until, owing to* 
the Qompetition of the nellen amongst themselves to secure a 
meiket, prices will fall to the lowest figure consistent with a 
profit. Then in turn tlic profits will decrease and the attraotUMUi 
for capital will be lessened. The suf^y will eventoally become 
unequal to the demand, pricch will again rise, and then the pro¬ 
cess described above will be once more repeated. The adjustment 
of prices, however, by the above iiiethuds postulates fieedom of 
trade, and full ai*uesft by the piiblii* to both niateiial and labour 
and transpcsl and markets. If the une of any one of these fac¬ 
tors is restricted it must caubc a corresponding scarcity, prices will 
rise, and the value ol these econoniu* niles is iit once inipaired. 
Moreover, if by organised control freedom ol trade is impeded, 
the nucleus of a combine or cfirner ina} be established; free ootti- 
Iietition thus becomos imitosMble, jirices tiiiiKl nse, and the |ieople 
are at the merry of the truht or inoiio|H>hHer. At the outbreak 
of war all of these causes urere net in motion— to a greater degree 
in the Tnited Kingdom and to a lesser degree in Australia. The 
War Oflice became the great moiiO|)oliser oi coiunKMlities, trade 
prices soared iipaaids and some drastic iiiter\eiition became 
essentuil to pnitect the public, not only against the high prices 
which inevitably ensued a hen the deiiiaiid exci^*ded tlie supply, 
but alwi against tlie iihscriipiiloiis traders uho seised the of>|M)r- 
tumty to rob tlie public. 

Special nu^asures necesaar} for the special aar «^uditu»iis were 
introduced; in tlieMi most of us eheerhin> acquieM*ed, feeding 
that no sacrifice aoiild be too great almdi contributed e\entuall\ 
to an Allied victor>. There are undoubted indictitiuus, however, 
that eatra\agant prices are still a daiigei, and it liecomes fiei- 
tinent to ask alieth<*i the conditions, to a Inch ae submitted diiniig 
a period of sties-» and ^^train. a ill be Mutable or acceptable as a 
permanent peace solution The doctrine of “ lat$8er-fatre '* ami 
no State mtervention is cleaily maileqiiate. Three ipiestions then 
firesent tbemselves for c^msidenition : — 

1. Is relief from high firu-eH attainable under the sysb^ni 
of ijrivate oaiiership of commodities, aci^oniftanieti with State 
control and compulsory limitation of prices? 

2. Will State ownership in conjimetion aith State cvuitrul 
proviile the remedy? 

fi. Is there another alternative? 

Tlie first course has been adofited as a means of checking the 
groa'ing cost of commodities during the a*ar in many cmintriea, 
but as the aurrounding circurnstanceh wi-re of an csceptiomil 
nature, I wtsli to enter a caveat, for rc^asonH to be develiiped later, 
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•giiiirt the drawing of soy coadiMkmfl from war ttperieiice ae a 
guide tor tiines of peace. Oeneral^ apea]^, what era the reaiito 
of Oovenunentai interlerenoe with dboiiomio laws of supply 
and demand? Where trade,ar manufactoie ia canned on for the 
purpoae of private gain, and a limit, arbitrary or otherwifw, ia 
placed upon the maaomnm |xioe that can be obtained for an 
article, the producer will tom to the purauit of other projecta 
which yield a greater gain. The csapital invested in the venture 
will be withdrawn, the plant will be diaposed of, and the introduc¬ 
tion of new capital to the industry affected will be discouraged. 
Consequeutly, production will decrease, and eventually a real 
scarcity of tliat commodity will be created. This has been the 
experieuco in fhany countries from time to time under vations 
conditions. As long as the producer or manuiacturer is his own 
master he will devote his energy to those operations from which 
the greafost profit is to l»e derived. The State may be able to 
limit the selling price, but under private ownership it cannot 
ordain the nature or quantity of the work that shall be carried 
nut To be an effective agency the State must, therefore, own 
the raw material und be able to compel and control 'the workers. 
In other words, the State must be the employer. Hfioondly, tlu* 
|Ndicy of State ownership or cnintrol must extend to all commodi¬ 
ties ; for if sonic oul} are State owned and subject to price limita¬ 
tion, the tendency will bo for private capital to gravitate to those 
occuiMitiODS which are profitable but unooiitiolM, and thus com¬ 
petition may be created against the State in a variety of ways. 
Theoretically, therefore, the State sliould own and control all 
BvenucB of jiroduction. Thirdly, not only must all manufactured 
commodities for &alc be owned b} tlie State; it is also necessary 
that all raw material and the constituents which at different 
stages contribute to tlie liiiihlied article Ik.* likewise owned and 
controlled; for tlie excessive cost of any one item may render the 
total cost of the completed product imreasonable and^ <^pre88ive. 
Further, in addition to being tlie owner of all component ports, 
as vrell as the finished product, in all occupations which are neces¬ 
sary to the ordinary life of a nation, the State must also control 
and give orders to all persons engaged in any form of production 
OB to the amount to be iwoduced. In order to prevent a glut in 
the market from over-pr^uction and waste—esiiecially of perish¬ 
able products—the State as an economic employer mnat form an 
estimate of n^qnirements from time to time. Moreover (to make 
allowance foe the varying cajiacity of workers), not only must a 
minimum output be ordained, but a maximum miiRt also be im- 
poeed, both in respect of districts and individual prodnceni in each 
district; for one man may produce more than his allotted ahare 
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and disturb supplies. The State, it must be remembered, owns 
the instruments of production and bears the cost; its duty is to 
secure economic resultb, demand and supply must be carefully 
adjusted, and wasted effort must be avoided. 

In theory, then, State intervention may adequately secure the 
control of prices; but in order to accomplish this we are driven 
*to accepting State Socialism, which means the ownership and 
control by a centralised Government of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange. Is, then, such a system capable of 
being successfully handled in a modern democratic community? 
JLiet us picture the State as the owner of all primary products— 
agricultural, pastoral and mineral, as well as of the manufactured 
article and the means of transport. In practice^he State is the 
sole employer of labour; the employees, in their turn, consist of a 
huge army of workers enjoying and ready to make use of the 
Parliamentary franchise. The Government of the day will be 
confronted with unceasing demands for higher wages, sliorter 
hours, and improved conditions of life by the workers, who are 
also the electors. The pressure of such eluims, especially at elec¬ 
tion time, will be almost irresistible; a refusal w*ill im[)eril votes, 
acquiescence must, as we have seen, lead to an iiicretise in tlie cost 
of living. The (joverimient will next be met by united pruteHts 
from the cuUKimiers that a limit must h<‘ fdaced to the rise in 
wages; whilst the workers will demand a iiiuitation of selling 
prices, with jieiiia[)h a suggestion that, if tlie reduction in priceh 
leads to a loss, the State may and should Mibsidise each occupation 
to the extent of its loss by a contribution levied from the general 
taxpayer. These \arying interehtsare all conflicting—• one bection 
bidding against or inciting another, hut all iinitefl in the deter¬ 
mination to coerce the cdiiinion employer, represented hy the 
Government, or punish iioii-coinpljaiice at the ballot box. What 
Ministry could weather such a test? It is hard for the Govern¬ 
ment to resist, even to-day, the clamour which is directed against 
private ownership on account of the growing cost of living. 1 
venture to state that the Ministry has not yet been created which 
is endowed with siicli a fM*nse of public duty as to resist organise^l 
claims of this nature by the whole body of electors, when the alter¬ 
native must mean |X)liticaL defeat. Riblic office and ministerial 
leBponsibility will be up to auction amongst a body of con¬ 
stituents, bereft under this system of all laudable ambitions and 
strangers to effidency. 

What has beeji the history of otlier countries with regard to 
these matters? Does their ex|)erience tend to comfort us or to 
confirm the objections above-mentioned? The earliest modem 
example is afforded by the peopl»‘ of France during the end of the 
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igliteenth century. The disturbanoeB in the early days of the 
levolution had M to a sad dislocation 06 trade, scarcity of pro- 
isions and an intolerable increase in the dbst of living. Bepub- 
ican Committees were called upon to provide a remedy, and the 
)eoplo were insistent on limitation of cost. Maximum prices were, 
herefore, fixed which momentarily produced contentment; but 
ihe inevitable laws of supply and demand at once operated, oom- 
uodities were withdrawn from circulation or wore no longer pn)- 
liiced, trade languished, with the result that the necessaries of 
life were either unobtainable or to he purchased only at famine 
prices. The authorities struggled for some time to maintain thesir 
ubje(*tive of limitation of prices, drastic penalties were inflicted 
for that purpose, hut famine prevailed and public opinion was 
rebellious. In turn there arose a wide and insistent claim for the 
repeal of these restrictions and a return to freedom of trade; and 
in two years or less the law of maximum luices was abolished 
amidst general rejoicing. 

Tt was in New* South Wales that the first attempt whs made to 
regulate th(‘ prices of nec<^ssarv commodities in Australia. Thi** 
|K>licy was launched before a scarcity from the [>reRsure of war 
conditions had arisen, and was the outcome of high wages and 
consequent high price**. Tin* wirkers put forward a demand for 
the limitation of the co»*t of commodities, whilst they were to be 
|)ermitted to receive higher wages. The Government yielded, and 
the test was lirst made in res|iecl of butter. A |ieriod of dry 
weather in the daiiy'ing districts, which affected the pastures, had 
]*'d to a reduction in the prodiirtion of cream and an increase— 
I'onsequent u|)on the scarcity—in the price of butter. The rise in 
the scaling price was not in fact s«*rums. hut in response to a 
<liMiiand made by the public the Ciovernment !ip]M>iiited a (*oiii- 
inission, who took |x>wcr b\ statute to li\ the price t>f any 
modity necesnary for the sup|M>rt of man or beast: and, iii/rr rt/w. 
a niaximnin price was fixed for the sale of hiittiT. At that time 
there was a prospect of large deinaiids for meat lor European 
eoiintries and for the Allies who were imgagod in the w'ar, and 
prices were fairly firm, lit these circumstances it paid the 
dairyman to sell his cows to the butcher, and to least* his land for 
pasturage purposes to those who desired to fatten stock for the 
export trade. In a short time the threflten<*d scarcity booame a 
reality; there was no help obtainable locally, for the adjoining 
states were unable and unwilling to plw’e their produce on the 
New South Wales market at a figure which yielded them no profit. 
At this stage even the removal of price limitation could not secure 
redress, as the product was no longer being manufactured. The 
only alternative, therefore, in response to the continued demand. 
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WM to import the oonaniodily tram oveneea. In doe ooarae diip* 
montB of butter errived porcheaed in Ailierica» but it wea tom^ 
that the ooet Mr podhd of the imported article, after paying 
freight and cbargea, waa in exceaa ot the maxfannm price pre- 
▼ioualy declared for local aalea. The Government were, in con- 
aequence, faced with the dilemma of aelling at a higher figure 
which waa oommercUly profitable (and thereby acknawled^ng 
that their prevkyualy declared maximum price waa a mistake), or 
to aell at the fixed price and ask the taxpayer to make good the 
consequent loss: they adopted the latter course. This experience 
was repeated diortly after with regard to wheat. The dry season 
had affected the crops, and it apix>ared iKMwible that importation 
from outside sources might l>e necessary to meet local require¬ 
ments. There was also a danger of prices of bread rising in con¬ 
sequence of the redu<*ed supply of fiour. Here, again, the Com- 
mission stepped in and fixed a maximum selling price. The 
farmer found that it was mon* profitable to convert his growing 
crops into hay than to allow them to be harvested for the miller. 
Those, again, who hdd stcwkh were sns|xf(*tecl of withholding tliem 
until the restrictions bhoiild in* removed and prices should rise 
again ; but ho far as the public uere concerned, the old story was 
re|>eated—an actual scarcity in the State was established; inipcarta- 
tiona from adjoining States were disooiiragetl by the insufiiciencv 
of the declared selling price: and the Clovemnient were again com¬ 
pelled to resort to im|)ortations from overseas to meet the urgent 
food requirements of the community. l^arge consignments of 
wheat Bubaequently arrived, but it was iound that the cost of (he 
commodity landed in New 8outli Wales waa per unit in excjeas of 
the fixed maximum local aelling price, and the State Buffered a 
heavy loss in aelling at the figure inreviously decreed. .\n attem|it 
to control the price of hay produced like results. Later on. when 
the stress of war conditions pressed upon tlie pc>ople, a limitation 
of prices was imposed in respect oi many commodities by both 
Federal and State Governmenta. 

There waa no uniformrty amongst the States of Australia in the 
matter of fixing prices. In New South Wales and Vueenhlaod 
control was rigorously maintained, and in Victoria it was only 
enforced for thd” prevention of undue inflation and the restriction 
of supidies. In South Australia very few prices were fixed, and 
in Western Australia legislation was virtually a dead letter, whilst 
in Hobart no actiem was taken. These facts give peculiar interest 
to figures published by the Commonwealtli Bureau of Statistics 
in O^ber, 1916, showing the puixdiasiiig power of money. The 
figures, rriating to 46 items of food, including groceries, meat end 
di^ ptoduco, indicate the amount required at the beginntug of 
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1916 to purchMe wliat would have ocirt i$l in the year 1911. They 
are aa fcdlows:— ^ e 




Mew Souih Wales ... 



£ B. d. 

1 11 4 

Viotoida . 

... 

... 

... *1 10 2 

f^ueenslond . 


... 

1 11 0 

South Aitttralia 

••• 

... 

1 11 0 

WeHtpm Australis 



] 10 1 

Tasmania . 

... 

... 

1 11 10 


Thefie fif^uren indieatc that the increase in the cobi of food was 
juht as ftreat whc^ price fixing was rigorously adminiatered as 
when trade was unhampered by regulations. It would seem fair 
to conclude that limitation by law is not the only factor which has 
a controlling infiuence on rising prices. 

In Houth Wnlc^ during recent years protests became fre¬ 
quent against tlie rent«( charged, es|)ecially against the owners of 
houseb f)ccupied b> the woikers and persons with small incomes. 
The aaordK of the Aihitration (*oiirth had led to an increase in the 
cost of building material and the lufumr required for construction. 
Inevitabh, if the rents wont up to n figure nhicli left only a 
reasonable eoinmereial piofit, the rin* would bi* substantial. The 
(}o\ernnient of the dav met this diftienlty in two ways. One was 
l>y erecting a iiuiiiber of iunihes at the ('X|N*nse of the Rtate. The 
coht of the land was noiiiitial, being Crown land; the houses were 
built on hygic'iiic lines, and the lent asked was on a commercial 
basis: but if was found that ihe figure^* so quoted were quite 
beyond tlio means of the class ior w*honi the buildings were in¬ 
tended, and they w(*rc (Kvupied by a section of the community of a 
higlier social gradi*. The other scheme was the establislimcnt of 
a Court to regulate rents. Tlie*niae)iinery was simple and intended 
to (^xfieditioiiH, and for thc^ir guidanct* and the protection of the 
landlords, the tribiinnis were enjoined by statute to secure to the 
owner a certain minimum return u|X>ii money ex|iended. On the 
whole this (^oiiri gave limited satisfaction, for althongh in some 
instances the rents were reduced, it was found tliat but a small 
)M*r(.*ontage of claims which came liefore the C oiirt represented an 
unfair rent by the landlord. The problem still remains unsolved. 
With the increased cost of labour and materials, if the builder of a 
new house cannot secure a reasonable return on hib money, house¬ 
building will be (Useouraged, the demand will exceed the supply, 
and the scarcity will imbably result in still higlier rents. On the 
other hand, if the rent fixed is siifBeient to encourage investment 
in house property, then the figure will be so high as to create 
disappointment amongst the working classes, and a clamour for 
further State interference. To-day, there is a scarcity of houses 
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throughout all the Allied oountrioB on account of the oesaatioii of 
constraction during the war, and tlie emergency must be tided 
over. A proposal of tUb British Goveilunent to meet the present 
difficulty may help to solve the difficulties for the time being, but 
involves the taxpayer indirectly or directly in making good the 
difference between the fair interest upon the cost of the building 
and the actual rent charged to the occupant. This emergency 
treatment may solve the present house difficulty, but the policy 
is dangerous if made permanent, and may lead to extraordinary 
results, if the difference between the <'ost of prcKluction and the 
price demanded by the consumer for the finished product is to be 
always borne By the taxpayer. 

In Queensland and Western Australia the State l)ecame the 
owner of certain State enterprises for the purpose of cheapening 
commodities to the public. Tn the latter State the financial 
results were not satisfactory, but tlie Queensland Clovemment 
claim to have secured, through the agen<.*y of State butchers* 
shops, a substantial cheapening of meat to ilie connminity. That 
the meat in State shops was sold at a pi ice than demanded hy 
butchers is admitted, hut cnticM aa^Tt that whilst the Govern¬ 
ment purchased the stock of the State* at a tixwl price for export 
and war purfioses, there was a {'(tllatiTul sti]}uIation that a certain 
proportion should be di\erted to the (Soveriiinoiit at a lesser price 
for home consumption. J cannot verify the charge, but it has 
been publicly made, and until dis|x>st*d of. the sii<x*ess of State 
butcheries inii»«t be accepted uith resor\ation. 

In England during the war the Government interven(*d in the 
sphen* of agriculture, and fixed a selling price f<»r all staple pro¬ 
ducts, made pro\ision for a ininimiiin wage l\\ statute, and im¬ 
posed on farmers an obligation to euUivate. The inerrantiie 
marine was commaiidt*en*d by the State, who paid for the hire ot 
the vessels and fixed the rates of freight. All eiigineeiing firtiiK in 
the I’nited Kingdom were controlled, prices were fixed lot 
iiiaterialH and for the finished prixluct. The laKiks of vurioim firm * 
were carefully examined and the co»*t (»f muniifacdiirc woiked out 
in minute detail, and e\entiially pnicticall.v all food prtxlucts were* 
controlled in resfiect of selling prices by the Governtnent. In all 
these cases the ow'nership renmini*<i technically with the private 
individual or corfKinition, w'hilst the Government excrcisiMl control, 
primarily for the purpose of concentrating efTort u|X)n the sucoess- 
ful prosecution of the war. It must he admitted that profiteering 
was checked by these measures, and there ia no doubt that, with¬ 
out such control, the public at large would liave been exploited- 
to what extent it is hard to aay: hut, as 1 have already ataM, 
extreme care must be exercised in drawing cuiiclusioiis from this 
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unique experience. We ahould remember that the natbn was 
engaged in a struggle for exiatcncq; it not self-supporting; 
the issue was often in doubt; mipplies from overseas were im¬ 
perilled by submarine warfare; the claims ol the soldiers were 
paramount; and cmtly mistakes ^^ere inevitable, in the endeavour 
suddenly to establish inueliiner} which would prota-t the public 
from abuses; but the situation was cheerfully faced. The whole 
community was animated by a patriotic fervour; the producers 
were less restive than they are to-day; the workers loyally 
responded to the mvitatiou to increase their output; the consumer 
submitted to many hardships, and even to the heavy increase in 
prices without protest, satifified that it was no time to comfdain. 
and believing that indirectly he was thereby contributing to ulti¬ 
mate victory. But it must be admitted that there were many, 
too many, uuhcrupulous people who endeavoured to benefit them¬ 
selves at the ex}Xfnse of the country; some even were successful in 
invading the drastic conditions ol price limitation; and the question 
remains, now that the patriotic incentive to submission has been 
lemoved and the appetite lor pnvate gam is roused, whether such 
SI scheme of price-fixing can be effective in times of peace. 

Whilst w'c aie prcpuied to sidmit this policv, in h[MH*iaHy 
lavourable circumstances, attained some measure of success, yet it 
manifested certain mhereiit weaknesses. It is the general opinion 
that, m spite ot the above-mentioned favourable conditions, pnoes, 
when eventually limited, W'ere unduly high. In the early days of 
soaring prices the Ciovernuient, uncertain of the duration of the 
.ihuse, hesitated to take remedial action. In the interval the cost 
<jf living continued to rist* m all directions some (lersons in good 
laitb had bought at excessive prices aii(} weie making only a legi- 
tiuiiito i)rufit and, when the State eventually intervened, they 
were met with the alternative; oi severe reduction and a dangerous 
op[iosition iruiu vested lllien*st^, or lixmg a price so high as to 
leave the profiteer sufficient gam to disarm his active opposition. 
Jn the second place it was found in practice that the maximum 
almost invariably becauic the miiuiuum. It has been admitted 
by the Food Controller that all grades or quahties ceased to exist 
and were iin|K)ssible to inaintam. In such circumstances 
there was no obstacle to the seller demanding for his commodity, 
^ whatever the quality, the higliest price limit under the law. 

We are now in a position to draw the following conclusions. 
Under a system of private ownership:— 

1 . It is impossible to jirevent the diversion of capital if the 
price fixed is not satisfactory to the producer. 

2. It is almost impossible for the State to fix a selling price 
which is fair to both the producer and the consumer. 
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3. Under a system of State ownership and oontro! a seareHy 
of commodities loty be^ prevented. A price can be fined 
in theoiy which ist'air to all interests concerned; but nafeioiuil- 
laation tends to deHiroy discipline, to kill ambition, to ruin 
eflUciency, nnd eventually to increase ooht. 

Some scheme, therefore, slioiild be devised which will involve 
u uiinimum of interference with trade and commivci\ will main* 
tain freedom of competition, allow cvf roinbiimtions to increase out* 
put on lines of et*onom>, but will prevent abvat*H arising from 
withholding goodh and creating an artificial scarcity. In other 
words, it should encourage the honest man and deter the un- 
facnipulous. 

I confess that 1 knov of no formula to cure the complaint of 
high prioes solely aribing from high vrages. ii goods cost more 
to produce the owner is entitled to liis reasonable profit on the 
added cost. 1 cannot see any justice in deimving a numufacturtT 
of a portion of the cost of pi^uction. On the other hand, if the 
worker earns more he should be able to )iay more for his oom- 
modities. Employer and employee* can to some extent relieve 
the position themselves, tlie one by economy in production, the 
other by efficiency of lalHHir, contributing its )mrt to economy of 
imdoction. 

As to high iNTiceK caused bj ** ctmihines " and b} withholding 
bupfdies, different comiiderationb apply. One trader conceals 
Mipplies and takeh advantage of the helplessness of lii«« fellows to 
extract money from them. Such a iierscm is the enemy of the 
community, and descTves scant coDsideration. We an* all the 
victims of profiteering at {nretient. We were told that prices 
would fall on the releabe pf State ctmtrol, but daily the ^lOBitioii 
has become more intolerable, riices are now higher than on the 
day of the Armistice. We uje unable to say who is to blame, 
thmgb want of correct information, in some cases high )inces 
may be jufitified, and in otliers they are indefensible. In tlie 
meantime all producers and manufacturers are suspected, and the 
public who are suffering an* vny deejdy resentful and nervy. 
The first step towards a cliange should be through inquiry into 
the'cost of production. The profiteer and the trade eombines 
work in secret, and they fear nothing more than a searching 
investigation of their methods. Publicity will disclose the tiiitb« 
and public opinion can then be foninilated on a sound and influen¬ 
tial basis. This procedure will relieve many people from an 
unfounded suspicioD; at the same time extortion will be poblidy 
pilloried. As has bm well said, ** light is the sovereign anti¬ 
septic and the bc*ftt of all policemen.** The tribunals of inquiry 
should be carefully selected and be judicial in character, with full 
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poiwdrg of eztraoting information on oath; and any perma impli¬ 
cated Aould be entitled to be heat^ ^ defence. With its vaet 
esperience of coe^, acquired during the*war, the Oovenunent 
aboold be able, without delay, to check evaaiona and expose deceit, 
and very materially curtail the length of the inquiry. To provent 
c^oaaion the tribunal should only be set in motion on the initia¬ 
tive of the (3rown. After a full inveatigation aa to the cost of pro¬ 
duction and allowing for a leaaonable profit, the tribunal ahonkl 
raport whether the prices chaiged are reasonable or excessive, 
having due regard to all interests oonoenied----prodnoer, em]^yer 
and consumer. The find^ should be made public, and if prices 
remain unchanged further proceedings may thereupon be insti¬ 
tuted. 

^Thia machinery (which has been in part adopted by the Qovern- 
ment in the recently en^ted Profiteering Bill) should be potent 
to break down combinations to exploit the public. Traders, who 
are the victims themselves oi high prices, should welcome an 
inquiry, whilst the fear of exposure and loss of trade and reputa¬ 
tion will be a powerful mccntivc to everybody to reduce his price 
to a figure which will leave him only a profit which can be justi¬ 
fied. Thus, much-needed relief can be at once obtained without 
dislocation oi trade or penalising the public by fixing prices upon 
too high a basis. The wholesaler as iiell as the retailer must 
submit to tlie* test. 

Tlie more unscrupiiluub, liovicner, may still resist the people. 
Against such persoiih a |>ublic prosecution ahoiild lie set in motion; 
such machinery should ensure expedition and effectiveness. A 
short measure would bi* necessary for this {lurpose, outlining the 
following,points: A broad enactment l^at any person, who is a 
l«rty to any contract or a member of any combination in restraint 
of trade or commerce, shall be deemed guilty of an offence, cany- 
iiig with it a penalty of say i;o00 for each day during which tite 
offence continues, with tlie alternative of imprisonment up to six 
months. The isrooedure should be simplified by a provision that 
a eertificfte of the finding of the tribunal of investigation shall 
he ffrtma facie evidence or proof of the offence. This would con¬ 
stitute the case for the Crown. It should thereupon be incumbent 
upon the defendant to eatablisb ; (1) That the restraint of trade 
' alleged was not to the detriment of the public; and (8) each 
restraint was not unreasonable. 

These methode are no doubt drastic. They are so intended. 
In a prosecution the onus of disproof is placed upon the defendant, 
contrary to the usual rules of British jurisprudence, but be has 
already had an opportunity of presenting his case before the in¬ 
vestigating oommission. The proseoiiUm eonverts the adverse 
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finding into a pi^ (dfenee, and the Monwd it 
o^ortunity of TindioBt^.bi«rinnoeen^^^ 

I am unable to elalj^Nde t^ i^eme at present^ but I aoi aatia- 
tied that the fear of expoeure with loss of trade and reputation mil 
in itself cause a reduction of prices in every instance when it is 
felt that they cannot be thoroughly justified. This will extend to 
every link in the chain of trade, and a reduction in respect of any 
one link ihust. affect the cost of the whole, and in alt piobainlify a 
request for enforcement of the jienal law would seldom be mode. 



C. 0. Wm, 

Agent'Genenil for New South Wales. 







AND A 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION.' 

How far did occuneocea ooimected with the railway strike oon* 
firm the iriews on the whole poritioii of Labour as already 
expressed in these pages? Did the strikers consider the force 
of public opinion? 

il has bm suggested here that Trade Unionism should set 
Its house in order, should see to it that its •representatives in 
Paikainent and elsewhere do really represent it, and, above all, 
that Labour should insist uix>n fair treatment at the bands oi 
the newspaper Press. 

Next it was contended that Labour’s great mistake lies in its 
disregard of public opinion and that in consequence special 
treutinent is reserved for Ijabour; and Labour suffers acutely 
under the aloofness thus imposed. To what extent has the 
])rogrebs of the railway stnke confiimed or contradicted the views 
on the ixiKition of Labour generally as set forth in those two 
iiitu'Ics? In other w'ords, we ate to comader whether tiie con¬ 
duct dl the strike has made it clear that — 

1 Laliour'b own house should be set in order; 

11 That Labour is not represented by its accredited leaders; 

111 That Labour suffers from unfair treatment at the hands 
of the newbpaper Press; 

IV. That in this instance Laliour has made the mistake of 
disregardmg the value of public opinion; and 

V. That as a consequence Labour has been subjected to a 
ionii of treatment such as would be meted out to no othei sec¬ 
tion of the commumty. 

Oiir first two questions cmicern themselves entirely with the 
internal affairs of Trade Uiuons. By the ** setting of the house 
in order” is meant no more than the enforcing of a certain 
standa^jd of general decency ujxin the individual member, that 
in fact the drunkard and the ruffian should not be lionised by a 
Hclf-respectiug body of men who hate jiower to restrain black¬ 
legs. Apart from thie, the only important matter of internal 
I imlicy coiicenis itself with the wise scdection oi leaders who diall 
w represent and continue to repesent the majority of members. 

I. Does Labour’s house n^ setting in order? 

The railway strike lasted nine days, and our first contention 
seems to have been refuted by the genend trend of events. It 
is true that many police court charges arose out of the strike, 

(1) Hw WMor tUnlHi H Hghl HeS full peUMly dweia be to flw views 
tdnn to this ertieles but he to no wise idantiSse htowlf with them. 

• VOL. OVI. V.i. A a 
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bul the bittereni of the iitrikers' opponente are hard put to it 
to show that any of the accused^ much less the convicted, were 
railway workers. \Ve have read of magistrates saying to 
prisoners, “The strike has nothing to do with you,” and wc have 
found references in the Press to disturbances createtl by the 
hooligan element, but we have found only one instance where 
the oriiniuaJ was a buna fide striker. In that ^larticular case the 
magistrate, addressing prisoner, remarked : “ Your mother ought 
to anMck you and put you to bed.” The |K>lico both in Loudon 
and in the provinces state that the l>ehaviour of pickets and 
strikers wub gocNl. Y’et we find in an ilhiKirated paper a large 
picture of “Strikers and their friends attempting to liold IIP a 
convoy-one arrest was made,*' but even here there is no evi¬ 
dence that railuayinen were itiv(»lved in the disturliance. The 
worst aocusation brought uith even a remote semblance of truth 
against the strikers is the oft-n>|)eatcd one which assi'rts that 
they left the horses to starve. Briefly, the actual facts there 
were as follows: at the last of the meirs meetings when the 
strike was deflfiitely decided i 4 »oii, the men whose duty it is m 
normal times to tend the horses were unanimous in their requf***t 
to be iierniitted hj* their fellow-unionists to continue feeding and 
watering their charges. They were pret*>^reil to do this with¬ 
out iMiyment. Another section strongly resented the prYi|KisAl, 
and it seemed that the men would ac'tiiully ]h* divided at the 
last moment on this |ioint. ritiniately a coiiiproitiiM* was 
arranged and the coni|wnies were given tliirt>-si\ hours* iiotiee 
before the horses were “deserted.** That is to say, while the 
majority of the w'orkers downed hsils at midnight on J'^riday- 
Satuixlay, the work of caring for the horses was continucMl till 
noon on Kiinday. Sjieaking td the Union men in that c^ninec- 
tion, Uoloiiel Sberw<iod Kelly said : “I want to emphasise ni\ 
afipreciatioii of the spirit they have shown." 

Frinn all this it seems clear that the jiersoiial Ixdiaviour of 
the men was distinctly gooii; so that our |irevious intention con¬ 
cerning the need for Trade I'nioiis generally to set their luMises 
in mrder breaks down where railwaymen are i*oncenied. This 
will not be surprising to anyone accustomed to mingle freely 
with working men; for he will know that almost invariably 
railwayman is a self-respecting person whose steadiness and 
acceptance of responsibility might with advantage be copied by 
other bodies of workers. 

II. Is Tiahour represented by its accredited leaders so far as 
railwaymen are concerned? 

Two names were very much upon the headline in connection 
wHh this strike: those of Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. Cramp. 
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Wiien JLiabour luattern or Liabour luoji uie under difaCUHsiou tlie 
memory of the public is stirred by oar%uly papers, who direct 
that memory to just those points which uewspaiier proprietors 
think it good that the public should keep in mind. The test £huB 
applied is far more searching than anything of the kind to which 
even a Prime Minister or a |iossible Prime Minister is ever sub¬ 
jected; for the exalted ix>hticiaD always has at least a portion 
of the public Press wholeheartedly bupporting him. How, then, 
did these two leaders come through the* very severe test? Where 
Mr. Thomas's personal conduct and plainly exhibited policy were 
<*onc4?rned there cun be but one opinion. Notliing was urged 
against him with any show of accuracy buve and except the 
allegation that he*was guilty of grave wrong in plunging the 
country into a “lightning strike” of such magnitude. The 
suggestion that uo ivasuiiahle warning was given is certainly 
o|)en to dihcussioii. It is hoped to make this clear in a later 
s<^>tioi]. The untrue statement coiicai‘niiig his purchase of a 
house need only be ret erred to here as furnishing another in the 
long list of gibes of a kiiitl which are reser>ed for the annoyance 
of Liihour. The Pn»ss generally has not thought it worth while 
to diiwt attention to the occasions cm which Mr. Tliouias has 
run risks seriniis to himself h\ oi>|M)siiig strikes which his 
iollowers acl\o(*ated. 

Mr. ('rain|/h ]Mssnn> of this >ei\ ticr> ordeal was {lerhaps not 
fpiile s(i satisfactory. rnfortunately, he did onee speak of 
“revohitinn/* and newspai)er men w'ere not slow to dig up that 
H|)eech, to givt* it great pnmnnonce, and to focus, as far as might 
be, pultlic attention u[)on it. Holding no bnel lor any ]>arty 
in the eolossal dispute, it hoho\c*s uR here to say no more tlian 
that the s|)ec*eh was certainly inifortunute, hut by no means the 
most unfortunate utteiance made by any res))on6ible {lersoii 
concerned in the matter. At least Mr. (.'rani]) lids made it very 
clear that even Labour leaders must not fly in the face of public 
opinion. 

It is siirpiising that Mr. Hmiiiley. of the Driverb* and Fire¬ 
men's Union, should have (*ome in foi so little attention. He 
and his followers had nothing to gain h\ the strike. Their 
affairB had been previously settled. I'hey were simply out in 
symiialhy, losing i>ay all the time. Now it is possible to take 
either a very generous or a particularly hitter view of the sort 
of amnesty which the Press extended to this section of the 
workers. We may conclnde that tho sympathetic downing of 
tools was regarded in this ease as such fine sportsman^like 
behaviour as to be aliove criticism, or, we may wonder if there 
was a sort of fear dictating the reticence—a dread sufficiently 

A A 9 
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potent to restnin tbe moie nriilmt peD8. Many tailwaymen 
oontAnd that in aetUipg xateir of pay with driTon and fizemfln 
the object waa a peculiarly amister one, namely, the keejung of 
these wdl-nigh indispensable men loyal while the nulways could 
have been worked by hand-signflJling and other forms ^ eaeily 
obtained military labour; so that the other railwaymen whose 
requests had not been fulfilled could be laughed at for striking. 

I'pon the whole it'seems that the men's leaders do really 
represent them, so that the second of our contentions conceming 
Labour generally appears to lack foundation. It is comforting 
to reflect that the only grave charge brought against a leader is 
bused upon a speech which the bulk of that leader's following 
would not endorse. Here, too, we must remember that we have 
l>een CQDsidering the case of railwaymen, a body in many ways 
superior to the general run of labour. The relatioiiH existing 
between leaders and rank and file throughout the entire woridng 
class cannot adequately be judged by those which prevail between 
itiilway leaders and their constituents. 

m. Have the events of the railway strike endorsed or refuted 
the contention that Labour sufTers from unfair treatment in the 
pubiio Fzeea? 

Most emphatically they have endorsed that contention, and 
are continuing to endorse it. It is not easy to write with due 
moderation. Never perhaps was there a strike where the 
htrikers* case was so cruelly mishandled by the newspai)eni; or 
that of the employers so fulsomely set forth. One is oonipelled 
to take a grip of things and remember that the public has been 
given no means of knowing the truth of these matters. Pre- 
conceived notions differ vdry materially from informed opinion 
where questions of im])ortance to Labour are concerned. So 
overwhelming is the evidence of IMckh prejudice that it has defied 
all effort to keep the ]>reseiit questions in their separate water¬ 
tight compariments, and has instead farced its tempestuouB way 
into each section of this paper. 

It is now generally admitted, even by newsimijers, that befoi'e 
the war railwaymen on the lower rates were inadequately paid. 
They w'ere given a war bonus. So far there is no point in dis¬ 
pute. The beginning of the trouble is to be found in the method 
adopted by the campanies in paying that bonus-Hi matter to 
wbiA no capitalist journal seems to have made reference. Each 
pay sheet set out on the left "wage,** on the right “war bonus.** 
Thus ii was “nibbed into** tbe men each week that, inade¬ 
quately thoQgh they had been paid in the past, yet the bonus 
was quite a separate thing, to withdrawn at the pleasure of 
autiiority. Naturally the men became anzkms to know how 
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miidh of that bonna they woviid be pennitted to retain. TUs waa 
their demand for higher pay. Haa^that j^gint been made blear to 
the thouaanda of more fortanate people who oonatitiite tbem- 
aelvea jndgea of the men’a action? Be that aa it may. it ia alao 
a fact that the emidoyera and the men'a leadera had bem azgoing 
the point ainoe March last. For'aiz months negotiations had 
been going on. friction beooming more and more aerioua. until 
at last negotiationa were broken off at the end of September and 
the “lightning strike” was declared. Authority and the Press 
asserted that the men broke off discussion, and that statement 
was widely circulated; yet a very strong case can be made out 
in proof of the men's assertion that the employers declined 
further argument. That contention has not been brought to 
public notice with anything like the insistence given to the case 
for the masters. Whoever may or may not be to blame for the 
precipitation of the unfortunate event, it is at least clear that 
events had been marching in that direction for six months. 
Rule that out if yon will. The very papers which were loud in 
their outcry about the wicked suddenness of the strike published 
headlines on Wednesday, September 24th. oonoeming the 
“Threatened Strike.” and other such lines on September 25th 
stating that the strike was postponed. After this, when the 
“lightning strike” was actually upon us, the Government 
boasted of its complete preparedness. It luicT been threatening 
for six months, it was definitely threatened, it was postponed. 
It came into being, the Government was fnlly prepared— yet the 
strikers were very wicked in taking such a 'step witJiout due 
notice having been given —it we are to believe nbat we read in 
newspapers concerning strikes. • 

So much for Press comment on the actual fact of striking. 
Now what has the newspaper attitude been toward the strikers? 
Reference has already been made to insidious effort to throw 
blame for certain acts of violence upon the men, though there 
was no evidence in support of the suggestion that the offenders 
were railway atrikera. Apart from this, one might read each 
day a thousand and one “Strike Incidents,” “Stories of the 
Strike.” and “Strike Ittfus,” of which much the greater bulk 
were er parte statements calculated to throw discredit upon the 
atrikers. Could the men have secured an equal share of sgece 
in our newspapers, there would have been no difficulty in 
reporting quite as great a number of occurrences to the detriment 
of their opponents which should cany at least equal weight with 
unbiased minds. For example, many railwayman rent allotments 
from the companies for whom they work. During the strike 
they walked qnietty upon these holdings, in of the very 
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Billy little annoyaaceR to which some of the higher oflSoiale 
thought fit to subjeq^' theifl. We read daily of more men 
returning to work, but nothing waB pnbliRhed concerning the 
methods (generally abortive) wliich were adopted to get them 
back. For instance, a driver, who at the actual time of the 
strike was in disgrace concerning a little mishap with his engine, 
has in his possession a letter telling him that if he would but 
return all would be forgiven Among those i^ho actually returned 
there was at least one man against whom his employers had 
brought a criminal charge. But w'here Tjaboiir is concerned it 
U for the Press to deride what sordid detail should be publishiMl, 
what suppressed. Urge if you will that the rather trivial 
incidents cited here are without corroborati^t* evidence; so, too, 
are the hundreds of strike items appearing in the Press while 
the strike was in progress. 

Turn now to facts of whu-h o\crwhelming evidence can he 
produced : the old storv of cut signal wires was of course revived 
and repeated again and again Ro sure is the average newspaper 
man that no one takes notice of what may be said on behalf of 
Tjahonr as against the Pie«s that he has no hesitation in attempt¬ 
ing to stir lip public animosity against railwavnien in this 
manner Tjet ns expose the meanness of this partienlsr charge 
once more Tn the strike of 1911 it was alleged that strikers 
had cut signal wires Rome wrires were certainly cut, but there 
was no evidence to show that the cutting was the work of 
strikers. Directly this bald statement was read letters were sent 
to the editors of the various papers eoneerned pointing out that 
if this damage vas the work of stnkeis they, as lailwaymen, 
w*on1d know that by no possibility could accident reMilt Delay 
of traffic would be the worst that could happen, for should such 
a wire either break or be cut the signal rises to indicate Hanger. 
Tn 1911 no editor to whom this was ex]>lained had the honesty 
to publish the explanation. Has their notion of fair play 
improved with the passing of eight years? No The bald state¬ 
ment, preferably on the headline, is the desirable thing, “Rtrikecs 
Cut Rignal Wires,” and leave the public to form their own con¬ 
clusion. And the public, knowing more of gravitation than of 
Board of Trade regulations, naturally supposes that the cutting 
of the wire means the falling of the long arm. 

While on the subject of possible accidents it may not be out 
of place to mention that throughout the war railway companies 
dispensed wnth fog signallers and fog signals between the hours 
of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. Thus a very great additional strain was 
thrown on the men in the signal boxes, while the ride to the 
travelling public was very materially increased. The excuse 
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made was shortage of labour. But dog^ the excuse still held 
gtx)d? Has the order yet been rlhcindra? 

There is another instance of Press injustice which may be 
given here, because the truth has but to be stated to carry 
iiiiiiiediate conviction. On Se])te^ber 29th an evening paper 
published the following :— 

“NO DOLES. 

Prorniitinns at Oiit-of-Work Doont «n t'ciitK s 
Ib^ay. 

A watch ia being kept to-day at the Ijondoft Employment EsidiangeB 
to piovent any men mlio worked recently on railwayn and aie now on strike 
from registering for the out-of-woik donation." 

This announcement was discussed by a small group of working 
men, and a letter, of which the following is a ropy, was for¬ 
warded to the editor of the patter :— 

“Rill,—Tn yoiir of \estcida} it is stat«>d that keen watch is being 
kipt at the Lnlxiiir Exchanges to see that railway men do not apply for 
doles. How can this ho necessary since the men's insurance cards are in the 
hands of the vniioiis eompaiiies, and every applicant for the dole is required 
to produce his card? " 

No notice whatever was taken of this communication. The 
paiMgrafih may have appeared under some mistake, but that 
seems hardly likely. Attention having been drawn to its gross 
injustice, still no step was taken by the editor to remove the 
false mipression thus planted in the public mind. Statements 
of misrepresentation and cruel aspersion might be continued 
well-nigh indefinitely. Summing it all up, we are compelled to 
say that the behaviour of our newspaper Press was anything 
but sportsman-like in its selection of news. Persons of experience 
can often gather something of the tone which actuates the pro¬ 
duction of a paper by a study of the treatment given to adver¬ 
tisers. Indications of this kind throughout the st^e were many 
aud clear. One influential organ accepted the striker's adver¬ 
tisement and devoted its leading article to elaborate explanation 
and apology for having done so 1 If this means anything what¬ 
soever, it means that the Union's case was only allowed a public 
hearing at the goodwill and pleasure of the newspaper proprietor. 
Another {Aper prints tlie strikers* advertisement, and, cheek by 
jowl with it. an article compact of reasoning in which it was 
attempted to show that the strikers had no case to go to the 
tribunal of public opinion. Ethical considerations aside, were 
not both these journals guilty of questionable practice here? May 
a landlord take rent for premises and use his best endeavours to 
prevent the occupant from gaining any benefit from ooeapatioii? 
Tf Labour is not atove the law, there are certainly powerful 
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foEoes work to tonder it ootlaw. Booh treatment ie xeienred' 
exoluaivdy for Labour/ Yet fioUeref oblige is not a phrase from 
a dead language. 

We read mnoh, too, of railwaya being guarded, yet the public 
wan nowhere reminded that*it is always necessary to guard 
railway lines, if only from the attacks of mischievous throwers 
of stones. Nor was much stress laid on the tact that in certain 
districts the inhabitants were afddng^for the withdrawal of the 
military guard, asserting that it was not needed. Again, one 
newspaper publishod a letter from a oorreapondent who stated 
that in future he would decline to “tip** railway porters, and that 
he hoped others would follow the suggestion. There may have 
been no particular harm in allowing this letter to 4>e published, 
but surely as a simple act of grace it should have been explained 
that before the war railway porters received no wage—yet until 
a few years since had to pay for thoir uniforms. Ts it unnatural 
that men thus situated should ask for a definite statement as to 
how much of the bonus (their only wage) it was intended to 
deprive them of? After all, that was the men's point, how qiuch 
was to come off, not how much more were they going to 
receive. 

Not until the strike had been in progress some days did 
aiithonty deem it well to announce anything definite concerning 
the proposed rates. Even these definite announcements were 
ambiguous at best, and out of this another and very serious 
charge arises against the Press. In all the comment on these 
new rates of pay, how was it that not one paper had the conrage 
to draw attention to the fact that signalmen were not men¬ 
tioned? This silence, of course, set the men asking : "Where 
is the catch?" Our partisan Press was dumb. 

The newspaper Press then was uiging all that it could, more 
than all that it should, against the strikers, and saying infinitely 
little of the very many things which should have been said on 
their behalf. Moreover, where directly untruthful allegations 
were not made we recognise diringenuous suggestion calculated 
tri arouse public feeling against the men. Bmall wonder that 
compositors grew restive, add in one instance wrote a newspaper 
proprietor that they "wiidied to enter a strong protest against 
' the treatment that was being meted out to the N.TT.P. in the 
columns of your Press.” This produced an extraordinary reply, 
which it is not possible to deal with at length here, so we confine 
onrsolves to one passage : "A known and respected Jjabour writer 
voices the views of Lrdioar practically every day." Is comment 
necessary here? Two days later we find a pranounoement of 
the "known and respected Tiaboiir writer" starred on more than 
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one of ihie proprieter’e pnblioetms; JiThe only poeeible core 
for the widesinread mistmet of**the Gweinment among the 
working claeaes b the pablieity of a full and free Parliainentary 
debate on industrial policy. To stop the strike and prevent its 
expansion into a state of virtual civil war the House of Commons 
should be summoned immediately.** Now either this known and 
respected Jjabour writer does or does not know that matters of 
vital importance to Ijabour may be, often are, mentioned in the 
House of Commons, yet sternly suppressed by that section of 
thel^esH of winch he is a corres]xnident. While we have a ^'Free 
Jhress,” we may even have a highly reputable newspaper owning 
an annrchtst correspondent; yet unless the copy he submitted 
accorded with the proprietor’s views it woidd probably be severely 
c^lited. 

It was pointed out in a former article that our Press generally 
keeps the public in ignorance of many things which are vitally 
important to Tjaboiir, and, as a oonaeqnence, grave injury is 
inflicted upon the entire community. When Labour is really 
injured, so, too, is the entire nation. 

IV. Has Labour, as represented for the time by the railway- 
men, made the mistake of disregarding public opinion? 

Tdke e\ery other setdiem of the working class, railwaymen have 
neglected public opinion for years, not in their i>articular case 
so much hy stupid hi tie nniiiannerlincsHes in the individual as 
by their collective blindness to the necessity of seciiring reform 
either in the conduct of newspapers or in the law, which will not 
allow a Trade Tnion any protc^dion against libel or slander. 
Hpeaking generally, the railway workers’ underestimate of the 
value of public opinion has not shown itself in those individual 
acts which tend to disgust the ]>iib1ic with Lalwur so much as 
m their failure to renlim« the iin]>ortance of being allowed to 
(*ominunicate with the fuihlic. llefore eiiibarking upon the strike 
they did not make it their business to see that their then position, 
as well as the treatment they had every reason to anticipate, 
wras understood. Moreo\er, they took a very serious step toward 
the alienating of (niblfc sympathy by striking without the cus¬ 
tomary seven days’ notice. Tet even this was by no means the 
criminal wrong which it has lM*en strenuously sought to make 
it appear; while the consequences of the blunder were far more 
serious to themselves than to anyone else. Probably a week’s 
diacuBBioii while the notice was drawing to expiry would have 
enabled them to make even better terms than they have now 
obtained. Another aspect of the neglect or misunderstanding of 
the value of public sympathy is found in the fact that while 
the strike was in progress the strikers’ publicity anangements 
I VOL. OVI. N.S. A A* 
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were not well carried ont. For ezamide, at the commencement 
of the strike the Government was announcing that there had 
new been any intention of reducing the men's pay till Decem¬ 
ber; and the men missed the opportunity of making a very 
telling retort, for the. reductions had already begun in Seiitember, 
within a veiy short time before the declaration of the strike— 
platelayers' wages having been reduced by amounts varying from 
6s. to 14s. per w'eek. Again, when the Government had 
placarded wralls and filled newsimpers with its tabulated offer, 
why (instead of wrangling over obscure points and entering into 
any sort of controversial statement) did the men not content 
themselves with one terse question: “What about aignalnien, 
they are not mentioned? It is more particularly in ways of this 
kind that the railwaymen neglected public opinion. 

Yet in spite of all this, in spite of the strike declared in the 
face of public opinion, we find that great power veering toward 
the strikers when facts enough concerning the industry liave, in 
an accidental sort of way, leaked out. 1^l}>lic opinion must be 
accurately infonued. later if not sooner. Is the strike the best 
means of accomplishing that end? 

V. Has Lalxiur been subjected in this instance to a form of 
treatment such as would have been extended to no* other 
section of the community? 

Most emphatically, ves! Here, too, so all-pervading is the 
evidence that it has made its way into each section of tins paper. 
Statements have been published by authority and by the Preris 
which were at best disingenuous. Many things which should 
in common fairness have been said have been rigorously su|>- 
pressed. For many days "a number of level-headed men were 
honestly at work “seeking a formula.’’ Yet a very bad one had 
already been found and was being proclaimed from the hoiiK'- 
tops. “Back to work first” was a suggestion w’hich could have 
been applied only to Labour. Throughout the strike the men 
were constantly accused, at least by implication, of crimes which 
they neither committed nor thought of committing. They were 
libelled and slandered because they were neither a limited com¬ 
pany nor to be regarded as private persons; but just a section 
of ccdlective Labour for whom there is no remedy at law. The 
impressions of newspapers in which the news of settlement was 
announced could not be kept free from headlines calculated to 
irritate. It would be interesting to know whether a prosecution 
for “inciting to a breach of the peace ” could be carried to suc¬ 
cessful issue in such cases. Through all the nine days, too, 
though more xiarticularly at their commencement, the men were 
said to be demanding more, when as a matter of fact they sought 
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a clear proaouncement aB to the redu^ions which they would 
be called upon to suffer. '* • 

The public has been very seriously inconvenieDced for a period 
of rather more than a w'eek. The railwaymen, their wives and 
families, had been inconvenienced in a predsely similar manner, 
but to a greater degree, for a period of years. The xniblic has 
now been compelled to realise certain facts of vital importance 
to one section of the community. Is there no lesson to be 
learned here as regards the future of Labour generally? Is the 
public wise in its own interests to let itself be kept in ignorance 
until, a strike having upset things generally, some of the facts 
leak out? 

If it be considered that there is bias here on behalf of our 
railwaymen, let it bo remembered that their cause is now being 
upheld against the newspaper Vress rather than against the 
community. This strike, like every other, could have been pre¬ 
vented, would have had its raison d'ltre removed before serious 
trouble materialised, if we had ixissessed but one widely read 
newspa])er whose policy was dictated by really patriotic motives. 
ITad the men been assured anywhere of encouragement and 
Kound advice in the presenting of their case to the tribunal of 
public opinion there need have been no strike. “We have,** we 
are told in an article dealing retrospectively with the strike, 
“every reason to be 2 *roud of our country.” Have we reason to 
be iiroud of oin newH])apers? 

IMie sound policy for Labour, the eradication of Labour's mis¬ 
take, and the lesson of the iccent strike all iioini to one necessary 
action : Our newspapers must bo taken firmly in hand and pre¬ 
vented on constitutional lines from iiSlictiiig grievous injury upon 
Tiabour. Such injury is injury to the public—to the nation. It 

the daily papers which have been at the throat of the nation 
—our daily Press which has threatened the country with starva¬ 
tion, wiiich has put it to inconvenience and incalculable loss. 

It may be easy to make such sweeping statements. Would 
any sane man dare so commit himself unless he had first made 
a close study of the questions involved, and made it at first hand 
over a {leriod of strenuous years? Is it not obvious that the strike 
is a very clumsy and expensive form of that safety valve which 
is essential to the well-b^g of Labour—whence to the prosperity 
of the nation? Can there be any doubt that the strike is at 
present Labour's only hope of making its true condition and 
its reasonable aspirations known to the public? Make strikes 
impossible to-monow, henceforth, and for evermore; what would 
happen? At first the coiiimumty (differentiated from Labour^ 
would gain. Labour would commenoe to suffer. This would react 

A A* 2 
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upon the commimity eran it liebour ooidd be coofoed or would 
ooneent to suffer in tflence. Ultimately the naticm would be 
brought low indeed. 

But if with the abolitian of strikes we oould at the same time 
give Ijabour the outlet which human nature insistB upon* then 
the pixd>lem might be very nem: complete solution. At present 
the ostracism of Labour is so thorough that Labour’s only 
means of communicating witli its fellow-countrymen is through 
the strike. If for these strikes we could establish instead the 
right kind of neurspaper* would it not be vastly better for every¬ 
one ocmcemed? 

What would constitute the right kind of newspaper? How is 
that extraordinary journal to be conducted? We have actually 
had it in this country, but let it go. Some twenty years since 
Sir Douglas Straight was conducting it. What are the essen¬ 
tials? All much less difficult of attainment than might at first 
sight appear, and, most remarkable of all, the matter can be put 
to the teat without expense, not even the services of a tame 
Labour man would need to be retained. Let any well-estab- 
liahed journal of wide circulation publish either the followmg 
or any essentially similar announcement:— 

**If in future we find it necessary to rebuke Labour, or to 
publish statements tending to set public opinion against Labour, 
we ahall be prepared to give full oonsideralion to any reasoned 
replies, and will, in later imi^essious, devote as much space to 
the sound defence of Labour as was devoted to the unfavourable 
comment complained of in such defence.” 

It has been suggested that many nevsiiapers might, as they 
certainly ought, adopt the policy without announcing it. Un- 
fortanately, years of such a course must elapse before Labour 
or the community would derive any benefit. The distrust has 
now geme too far. It is for newspsjier jiroprietors to reflect that 
they have put themselves into a position of declining to give the 
public necessary information. Thereby they have deprived 
themselves of power to influence Labour on sound lines. Let 
this or some similar announcement be made (we have read much 
of the beauty of moral courage lately), and what will fdlow? 
At least Labour’s attention will be drawn; then the carrying out 
of the policy thus outlined will mean giving the public that 
infonnation which it is only just both to the public and to Jjaboiir 
that it riionld have. The confidence of Labour frould soon be 
Secured, agitators would be unemployed, and many other advan¬ 
tages would certainly follow. 

What are the objedaons to the adoption of such a course? 

A SxiLUD Laboubb. 
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A raw y«an ago Earl Qny, whoae aervioea to fha oanae of labow 
oo-partnarahip axe wall known, invited a eo-operative gatheciim 
to Howiok. and preaanted to eadi gneat a medal beaz^ tbeaa 
wotda: "From alava to aatf, from aarf to hireling, from Uialing 
to partner." 

Bvolntion leada to thia oonanmmatian, even thongh the niilh 
of Gh>d are grinding very alowly. Thqr have ground more 
rapidly and audibly in the gaa companiea than in any other Add 
of labonr. Up to 1907 <nily five oompaniea had adopted oo> 
partnerahip and profit-diaring (aometimea one, aometimea botii) 
achemea; thirtv-tluee conipaniea have now been added to tbeee, 
with the deairable reanlt (prMoar) that labonr haa been better 
Mitiafied. 

Profit-ahaiing ia undoubtedly gaining ground. Many firma 
have adopted a bonna ^yatem; even munidpalitiea emidc^ it to 
advantage. The Stafford Corporation paid in 1912 being 
11’2 per cent, on the wagea of ita etflidoyeea in the gaa and 
electricity department. Belfaat haa introduced a pn^t-aharing 
acheme into the tramway department; in 1912 every emidoyee 
liom manager to meaaenger received i‘4 la. 2d. aa bonna.^ Con- 
int«l thia with the failure of the Tjeeda Corporation * to aatiafy 
ita emplpyeea, who atmck for a riae of 2a. on an average weekly 
wage of 25a. d^d. The Oovemment inquiry into the riae of 
ptioea dedatea that it now needa a aovereign to pnrohaae what 
17a. porohaaed a few yeara ago. I am ignorant of the righta and 
wrongh of the Tieeda ntrihe; be they what they may, Iieeda 
threw Bome 800 men, for whoae welfare and maintenance the 
city ia atill tomehow reaponnble, on the atreeta. It ia not a 
liroof of our much vaunted capacity for government. 

Of co-)wrinerahip productive aocietiea proper, thoae whoae 
membera own at leaat aome of the caiatal, and who aaaiat, 
nr whoae repreaentativea aaaiat, in the management, aixty* 
two in England and Scotland have anrvived the war. Gka- 
worka ate not inoinded, theae being maiiiiy profit-eheiing. At 
beet it can be eaid of oo-opentive p^netkm: Epp» ti wwoee. 
Mttoh of the movement neembles the etoiming of Bedajoe: the 
trenohee ere filled vnth the deed bodies of ^ vangnaid. „To 
change the metaphnr, the herveet is ptontifnl, but the (oo*p^ 

(1) D iw IV i irnil lij I nnal fin ifariimnnl at tmVI irf t -1- 
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nenhip) labouren ate few. And this in England, the home of 
modem industiy, the country to apply steam to maohineiy, 
to marshal labour in great battalions, to summon the woman 
and even the child into the factory, whilst irrationally reprimand¬ 
ing the former for hor presence—^witness the utterances of the 
Rt. Hon. J. Burns. Evidently such censors are unaware of the 
fact that women worked hard in the cottage industries before 
the birth of the factory system. 

It is not improbable that England, more than any other 
country, possesses the right conditions for establishing a truly 
human organisation of labour. The responsibility of building it 
rests on her. Despite the growing unrest of the labour world, 
the relations between employer and employed are better here than 
in any other country. In a taciturn, morose way, each respects 
the other, admires his cafNicity—it takes eleven Americana to do 
the work of ten Englislmien'—and syinpatbiseR with his diffi¬ 
culties. Large numbers of employers are convinced that the 
fireaent relations of labour and capital are unstable and immoral 
George Holyoake long ago observed that the right relation is for 
labour to hire capital, whereas the reverse obtains. The labour 
movement resembles the woman movement in being spiritual. 
Bo long ae capital hires labour, the worker is deprived of the sense 
of responsibility, of possession, of freedom, the veiy conditions 
that develop the best in humanity; without them, it dwindles 
and degenerates. 

Timid and profit-seeking as is much of our Press, omitting 
much of what is happening in the labour world, it baa had to 
chronicle many violent outbreaks, smouldering fire has burst into 
the flame of shipping, coal ar^d railway strikes; disastrous collisions 
have oocorred between the police, occasionally supplemented by 
the military, and the workers. Tn-English attempts were made 
at Liverpool to fire a great liner; the railway lines have had to 
be closely watched. The Board of Trade has rushed to the rescue, 
smoothed and straightened to the best of its great ability. But no 
Conciliation Board, no Trade Union with its policy of negations, 
of levelling down the capacity of the best workman to that of the 
worst, can ever effect what co-partnership can do. For it calls 
cm ea^ man to do his best, his utmost, in the pursuit of wealth 
and happiness. 

The recent publication of the third and last volume of Jean- 
Baptiste Andrd Godin’s biography by the Association of the 
FamUistezy at Quiso should interest all who seek a more fair and 
stable adjustment of the relations of labour and capital. Godin 

(1) As woriMT, dfawegMdiiig maoUmBiy. An Ameriraa writer cleime that, with 
iwientiSe oggnjeation and iqp-to-date machinefy, the Amerieen worinr double/ 
the on^t of the Britieh. 
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founded in 1880 the greatest and moBt suooeBBful eo-partnenhip 
scheme that the world hae yet aem. The volume in question 
is in French, and for this reason* will pif»bably remain a dosed 
hook to many for whom its lessons would be valuable. It 
deals with the years 1877-80, when Qodm founded the Associa¬ 
tion of the Familistery, preparing to work off all his capital into 
the hands of the men. 

His life-story, wonderful in its consistency, is the fulfilment 
of a youthful vow. It can be so arranged, simply by the omission 
of circumstances that were very important to his happmess, as 
to road like the triumphant entry of a conquering general into 
a beleaguered city, la reality it contained the elements of a 
great tragedy, for, like most reformers, he paid a heavy price 
for the singleness of his aim, and the undeviating constancy with 
which he pursued it. The man who sacrificed a third of his 
fortune to aid a Fourierist scheme in the New World; half of a 
much larger fortune amassed at a later stage which French law 
commanded him to hand over to his wife and son; who parted 
from that wife and son because his and their aims were divergent; 
who sacrificed all for Labour, only to realise in his closing years 
that Ijabour can be selfish and unintelligent, even when its own 
interests are deeply concerned; the life of such a man has in it 
all the elements of a tragedy. Little wonder that as his seventy- 
one years rolled on to their close his face showed clearly that he 
wMs n man of sorrows acquainted with grief. 

Gkidin was bom at Esqueheries (Aisne) in 1817. He was the 
only son of a locksmith, receiving a little education at the village 
school. At seventeen he and his cousin, Jacques Moret, started on 
their journeyman's tour of France in order to perfect themselves 
in their trade. It lasted three years.^nd neither young man ever 
forgot its hardships and miseries. The working-day was then 
fifteen hours, and the reward of their toil was low wages, coarse 
food, verminous holes to sleep in. Wherever they moved, the 
conditions were appalling : dirt, disease, immorality, degradation. 
1 jabour was accursed. Godin made the vow that if ever he became 
a master lie would strive to make life more endurable and enjoy¬ 
able for the worker; he would raise labour out of its shameful 
degradation. 

He returned for a couple of years to his father's wortadiop, 
having learned and observed much. It was a part of the business 
to beat sheet-iron into stoves, the customer giving directions as 
to shape and dimensions. Young Gkidm hit upon this bmndh of 
his father's business as his own qieciality. B^g possessed of a 
quick, fertile, resonnseful brain, be soon set up in bnsineis for 
• himself, and taught the customer what kind of stove he should 
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Mk for. Ha alio patntad hii fint imrantioB, the ww af eaat- 
^ of ■heat>iNii. Ie all Oodia nada fifty diatkiot iavaBtfau 
in hia Iwiainwai, oontofifutinf gMntly to tta anooaaa. At twa^ifty* 
threa ha martM a workinaa’s dan^itar. Hia paraata had giaw 
him A160 to set np for himself; his wife's pannts gave aa equal 
sum, and the pair began honaakeejang on the plan of a oomittoD 
purse. The bumness flourished so weU that he lemored to Ghuse 
in 1846, taking thirty workmen with him. A neif^bour remarked 
that he would find n^s there. ^'Tes/' said GMin, “but I shall 
do better than they.” And in truth he possessed the inimitable 
trade secret of being always ahead of tito demand of the time. 
Loyal workers confided in his foresight and sagacity, thus 
enabling him to change plans rapidly where others halt and 
hesitate. 

Even in these early days the master of the Guise foundry was 
improving conditions. Working hours were gradually diminished 
from fourteen to eleven; wages were rising; the periods of work 
were better arranged; fines and discipline were lighter. 

Gk)din was not only on able captain of industry, but a social 
reformer of a pronounced and uncommuii ty^ie. He was much 
attracted by Sodalist schemes, and studied the work of Bobert 
Owen at New Lanark Mills, as well as the extraordinary ex|)eri- 
ment at New Harmony, Indiana. The theories of Bt. Simon, of 
r'abet, Hazard, and Enfantin were well known to him. He had 
most in common with Fourier, of whose scheme of reform it may 
truly be said that much solid good sense is mixed up with a 
certain small amount of fantastic, impracticable non-sense. Pos* 
terity has chosen only to regard the latter, but Godin fixed his 
eye on the useful pi^ of Fourierism, and long meditated how 
he could beat apply it. He was free from the illusion that great 
advance can be made by way of legiiAation. Solid, durable 
bleaainga must be striven for; even paid legislators cannot secure 
them by Act of Parliament. Godin was personally acquainted 
with one of the most ardent and brilliant of Fourier's followers, 
Victor Considtent, whom he regarded as destined to achieve 
great things. 

The times were troublous for reformers in evexy country, not 
least so in France. Louis Philippe had abdicated and fled; 
ihe reform party, Godin amongst them, demanded a Bepublic. 
But the Prince President had other views. The young 
Bepublic was quenched in blood, thousands of its upholders 
were slaughtered in Paris streets snd by the eoup d’dtci of 
18fil the Second Empire began its course. The names of Com¬ 
munist, Socialist, Bepnbliean, Befonner were in evil odour, and 
many hundreds wers deported to the Frsiich West Indies and# 
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Quianft by a jaakmB aiidnadicthre Gkrrwnmaot pgWMicmBly teated 
m power. Godin, well known to.belon^to fhe hated crew, twice 
suffered the hiuniliatkinof hailing Mb horn seandied by the pdioe, 
and probably only escaped deportation because he was a conaider- 
able employer of labour. Crushed and spied on at home, refonners 
turned their eyes to the freer and happier lands of the West, 
much as English Puritans had done under the Laudian tyranny. 
Freedom there had not yet disgraced herself by trusts and political 
corraptiim generally. Considdrant was to lead a faithful band to 
Texas, and found a great labour colony. Qodhx was made one 
of the directors in Europe, and subscribed d£4,000, a third of 
his fortune, to help on the neu venture. He followed the scheme 
with deep interest, and gave much admirable advice as well as a 
steam plough and other useful gilts. Reunion lasted from 1862 
to 1855, and was dissolved amid a good deal of dissension. But 
Godin learned many valuable lessons: he realised that a theorist 
is not necessarily the best man to execute a plan; he grasped 
that a majority ot the colonists wanted to take more out of the 
common purse than they put in; he saw that France, yes, his 
own foundry, under his own direction, was the best theatre for 
his reforming zeal. Caution and discretion were absolutely 
necessary. The foundry had developed; a branch at Schaer- 
beck, near Brussels, was started in 1852, which still exists and 
prospers. The patterns of stoves and heating apparatus generally 
are numerous, embracing some 900; they are for all kinds of fuel: 
coal, wood, coke, gas, paiaiSin, electricity. Other objects mann- 
factured at the foun^ are baths, lavatories, basins, irons, hot 
footstools, looks, knockers, sinks, evoiyfhing for w^hich metal is 
a suitable material in the fitments of g house or stable. The total 
number of designs is 2,000. From the first the employer interested 
the workmen in the success of the firm, rewarding them suitably 
for inventions and suggestions. 

The wage a man earns depends on its purchasing power, and 
the shops of Guise gave little, and that little of a poor quality, 
in return for the worker’s money. Godin was acquaint^ with 
the work of the Equitable Pioneers at Bochdale, and started 
Co-operative Stares for hip men with his own capital in 1859; 
they have developed surisrisingly, and have always been open 
to tile whole town. Members must use a book in which the 
value of their purahases is entered; sometimes more thin a tenth 
of their total value is rstnmed to the purchaser, but he takes the 
bonus out in kind, not mon^. 

The same year, the fruit of long meditation, the foundations 

what is now the east wing of the Familistery were laid. His 
emen were housed in wretched, insanitary hovels in Guise; if the 
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workers were to enjoy the equivalent of wealth, a beginning must 
be made with the home^Vhieb is at the same time the test and 
seourity of civilisation. The following sums were paid for the 
beautiful site and most imposing group of buildings which Godin 
erected one after the other as n^ arose and funds perniittiKl 


Site about 16 acrea . 

£ 

... :>,0U0 

1860 East wing -w 

... 18,000 

186S Central court iThe Famlliatery proper 

.. 18,000 

1877 WeatwiDR J 

... 16,000 

1868 Kuneriee, theatre, aohoole, bathe 

... 10.000 

1870 (cimi) Yarioua appendagee 

... 4,000 


£80,000 


Fourier had given the name of Phalanstery to the building in 
which a phalanx of labour was housed; popular belief associated 
it with free love. Godin gave the name of Faiiiilistery to the 
magnificent group of buildings he erected for his men; it means 
the family home; Littrd ascribes the invention of the word io 
him. The founder often spoke of it as the Social Palace; its 
elevation, extensive facade, the belvedere of the main court, which 
recedes the depth of the two wings, Gudin's statue in the open 
space between them, form a dignified and harmonious whole, 
arresting attention and evoking admiration. Built of brick with 
suh.stantial stone dresaingH, four storich high, the stately apjiear- 
ance of the Familistery is only one of many titles to approval; 
every detail has been thought out with scrupulous regard for 
health and comfort. Excellent sanitation, a pure, plentiful water 
supply, light, air, throdgh draughts, numerous entrances, three 
wide balconies, running round the inner courts, which give entry 
to each flat, convenient, gooi-sized rooms, are among the advan¬ 
tages of these dwellings. Perhaps the visitor is most struck by 
the spacious park, the bridge across the river, the pleasure and 
fruit gardens which surround the workers' homes. No wall 
separates them from the rest of Guise; the inhabitants, having 
none of their own, are free to use the park. The Oise meanders 
through the grounds, among trees,* arbours, and flower-beds, in 
two arms, meeting at a picturesque spot, Le Moulin Neuf. The 
workshops are not visible from the Familistery, being separated 
by ground, the river, and a street. It is significant that the fruit 
is left to ripen on the trees; when gathered, it is sold in the stores. 
The cleaning of stairs, balconies, and all that requires common 
usage costs .-£270 annually, and is defrayed by the firm. Had 
the flats not been appreciated, only the first wing would htfve been 
built; but “living in" is cheap and popular. Afterwards two 
other buildings were erected to meet the continued demand : the 
Pavilion AnM Godin, the largest of all, and a two-storied block 
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ill the rue Sadi Carnot. In all, there are 487 flats, housing some 
1,600 persons. Each building i8*6n ezqpllent ezamide of solid 
and hcmouiable workmanship manipulating the best materials 
obtainable. After being used and inhabited fifty years, the east 
and oldest wing looks as if it had been erected yest^ay. 

Gtodin's idea was not merely to erect workmen's dwellings, 
but in part to bridge over class distinctions, much as our settle- • 
ments do. He himself lived and died there, and all heads of 
departments, including the present Director, are housed in the 
Familistery. Rents are low, having been based on those charged 
in Guise at the date of building; a workman and his wife can 
have two good rooms, a cellar, and a strip of garden for J06 per 
annum. For this sum they may use the nurseries, schools, and 
enjoy all other advantages the Familistery offers. Generally one 
room, the kitchen living-room, looks on to a glazed court, which 
is well ventilated; the other is commonly furnished as a bed- 
sitting-room, commanding a beautiful and appreciated view. It 
is easy to throw two flats into one for the use of larger families; 
payment is always made by the square yard and vanes according 
to floor from 26 to 23 centimes as one ascends. The prices charged 
compare very favourably with those of the Peabody Donation and 
Guinness Trust buildings in London; one room costs annually over 
£5, and both bodies started housing ojierations with a great 
endowment, £500,000 in the case of the Peabody. The two- 
roomed flat I visited in the Familistery had a rental equal to 
one-thirteenth of the worker’s wages; in London the tenants of 
''buildings " often pay a fifth, a fourth, or even more. The glaz¬ 
ing of the courts allows housewives to reach their shopping dry- 
shod; mothers can also conveniently walk to the nursery or 
p<mponnat, a school for children between two and four years 
old. The central court is used for 'the Festival of Labour on 
May Ist—Gndin initiated Labour Day—and that of childhood in 
September. The Familistery at G^uise yields £4,000 annually, 
being 8 per cent, on the invested capital. The Belgian branch 
demanded a Familistery too, and one was erected in 1887 to house 
seventy-two families. 

In nothing does Godin's genius for detail show itself more 
strikingly than in the nursery and babies* school. He accepted 
without question the dictum of Fourier (1772-1887) that France 
was the adopted home of nncleanliness; his journeyman’s tour 
from 1884- 87 confirmed it. Education in cleanliness inust begin 
with the babe in the cradle and be carried right on, stage by stage. 
After much ez])erimenting, and tlie recognition on his part that 
to put an infant on the same kind of b^ as an adult uses was 
pure folly, he decided that bran, covered by a little cotton sheet, 
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it the best meteriel. Three genemtioDs of Femilittery bftbiet heve 
oted it with the best xAvUts.* Thsy are taught to walk in the 
DelbrCkdc cage, a low gilleiy on whote double zaila a dhiU leant 
hit armt and poUt bimtelf along. Infhntt are enpeoted by the 
age of 28 moniha to have learned cleanly habita, to walk, talk, 
paaa each other without falling or knocking eadh other down. 

• There it no compulsion on mothers to use the nursery; if they 
use it, they are free to do so for the whole day or a portkin, at 
wished. But the results are so excellent that it ia largely used 
in the daytime, moat mothers fetching the baby home in the 
evening. Children between 2 and 4 continoe their education in 
the pouponnat, passing later into the kindergarten, and then into 
the elementary schoolB up to the age of 14. Co-education has 
been in vogue from the first; Godin was emphatically a feminist, 
holding that exaggeration of sex-distinction is anti-social and 
harmful. Few good schools were to be found anywhere when 
those of the Familistery were opened; in 1870 they were marvela. 
Light, spacious, charmingly decorated class-roomB receive the 
scholars; their work has been always based on the soundest prin¬ 
ciples of pedagogy. The child handles objects, proceeds hrom 
the concrete to the abstract, curiosity is stimulated, love of know¬ 
ledge awakened and gratified ; the teachers are capable, and inspire 
respect and affection. In all this pioneer work, the result of deep 
thought, inquiry in \arious directions and careful selection, re¬ 
peated and inceesani, the founder was aided by hie aecretary, 
Marie Moret, and by her sister, Mme. Emilio Pallet. The former 
showed organising ability and capacity of a higb order; her 
gentleness, modesty, and ready helpfulness in smoothing over 
difficulties earned for her the title of “the good angel of the 
Familistery.** Her father had long been head of a department 
in the foundry. 

Shortly after the erection of the east wing occurred M. Godin’s 
breach with his family His wife, a workman's daughter, was 
deeply opposed to his socialistic schemes. The prophet is often 
without honour in his own country; it is perhaps correct to 
say that the enthusiasm of English and American visitors has 
helped to evoke French appreciation of Godin’s work, at least 
in its early days. Probably not only the small town of Guise, 
hut most of the Aisne department, regarded the Familistery as a 
strange and monstrous growth, destined to a mpeady and miserable 
collapse, like the Indiima and Texas schemes. Hostility was 
fanned by the landlords whose wretcbed hovels had depi»Giated 
in rental, and by small local traders whose custom had diminished 
through their incapacity to supply a good article at a tair prioe. 
The Co-operative Stores taught hard lessons to unwilling leaneie; 
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that tha Stom were qpen to the w^ole town ean only have been 
an additional grievance. To tlie*day of £k>din'B death, the kxs^ 
Press conducted an acrimoniouB campaign against the greatest 
citizen of Gkdse. Mme. Godin had a strong body of public 
opinkm to support her hostility to the Pamilistery. Their only 
son, Emile, sluxed his mother’s views, and omse only appeared 
at a labour festival to ]x>ar contempt on it. Mme. Cro^ brought 
a law-suit against her husband to restrain him from using her 
share of their common fortune in a speculative enterprise. The 
Oourt decreed that he must pay half of his fortune, J6100,000, 
to his wife and son before proceeding with his scheme. 

In 1869 he was chosen President of the Gommissien of Guise. 
When the German Army entered the town, threatening to fire 
it and shoot the town councillors unless a large sum of money 
was paid, the President refused point-blank to pay a centime. 
The invaders withdrew, and afterwards it was known that Guise 
was one of very few places out of which a local sum had not 
been wrung in addition to the indemnity of £200,000,000 arranged 
by Gkivernment. For several years Godin was Mayor of GuIm, 
as well as Deputy for Aisne; in the Chamber his experience 
of labours matters \vaB valued. 

These were years of extraordinary activity; at frequent intervals 
Godin published books and pamphlets dealing urith Government 
and parliamentary reform, ‘’Social Solutions,” ‘‘Wealth in the 
Service of the People,” ‘‘Sovereignty and Bights of the People,” 
“the Bepublic of Labour.” In a rare degree he combined the 
profound thinker on social questions, the highly successful business 
man, the organiser of exceptional capacity. There is scarcely one 
of his schemes that was not thought 6ut beforehand so completely 
that little alteration of detail was required afterwards. His 
method was the reverse of solvitur ambuiando, for the plan 
was based on the resulls of previous experiment, sifted and care¬ 
fully adapted to new conditions. In 18^ he founded the French 
Peace and Arbitration Society, and the same year, his wife 
having died, he married his cousin, Marie Moret, who for many 
years had heecL his collaborator in the work dearest to his heart. 
Unhappily, the end of an exceptionally active, inspiring, and 
honourable life vras very near; he died in January, 18^, and 
lies buried in the high ground of the Familistery, known as 
Le Oallus. A handsome monument, q^mbolising the dignity of 
labour, marks the spot. According to the founder’s directions, 
his tomb bears his finhl message to the workers, wise words 
impressing on them the need for union, pasoe, justice, forgiveaess, 
km of humanity. The first sentence is a command : “Venes 
peto de eette tombe lorsque vous aures besoin de vous rmppder 
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quo j’ai fond^ le Fainilii|t^re pour rABsociation fratornelle.** Bat 
though thirty yeora have elap^, no disunion senoiv enough to 
require a pilgrimage to Godin's tomb has ever disturbed the 
general peace. In this respect the scheme differs from those 
bearmg the melodious names of Harmony and Reunion. His 
wife and helper survived him twenty years; since 1908 she lies 
buried by his side. 

Godin left bis entire fortune of £124,000 to the workers. He 
had offered his second wife the same terms m marriage as his 
first one; she refused them, the separate purse was adopted, and 
the whole estate passed to the workers. Mnie. Godin, on retiring 
from the management, busied herself aith the publication of a 
magazine her husband had founded, Le Devoir^ and with the 
writing of his biography, of which the third volume appeared in 
1911, having been completed by her sister, Mme. E. Dallet. 

This volume covers a period of three years, 1877-80, during 
which time he drew up the whole working scheme of the Associa¬ 
tion of the Familistery. Gradually the men have become the 
owners of this great property, but only on condition that they accept 
the scheme and work it on the lines laid dov^n by the Statutes 
of Association. The foundry was forty years old and highly 
prosperous; yet it required guidance, foresight, and capacity. 
The heritage was not to be dissipated by mismanagement. He 
invited his employees, then numbering over a thousand men and 
women, the latter chiefly employed in the Stores, Schools, and 
Familistery, to confer with him in the theatre as to the terms 
on which labour and capital should associate; master and men 
together were to formulate the scheme As a follower of Fourier, 
Godin aimed at a democratic basis, and wanted the men to form 
themselves into Groups, Group-Unions, Councils of Direction, 
and General Councils. Every special branch of work in the 
foundry and Familistery was to have a separate group, and of 
these there were 116 and 46 respectively. They were to examine 
materials and conditions, study possible improvements, the 
cutting down of waste and expense, to make suggestions; 
methods of transit, markets, and changes in demand were 
to be observed. Groups were to be numerous rather than 
large; a man could join any group m several. They were not 
to amalgamate, but to unite in Group-Unions. Naturally, the 
field for each one was very limited; doubtless Godin hoped they 
would prove educative and develop interest in the general well¬ 
being. Suggestions were to*pass through the four b^es named, 
finally reaching the General Councils for the works or 
Familistery; the decision of these bodies was final. Only a third 
of the men ever attended to hear the details of the scheme. 
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When urged to ask queetione, bo that^ffioulties might be dia- 
ouBsed, they preBerved a gloomy *Aileiioe« Qnoe or twice Oodiu 
received anonymous letters of disapproval. Several workers 
were found to be labouring under the mistake that because a 
notice convoking the meeting had been affixed to a gate of the 
Familistery, the scheme referred to it rather than the foundry; 
of course, it included both. Heads of departments and fore¬ 
men, the most intelligent amongst the audience, were not 
enamoured of the idea that the men should offer advice and 
suggestions; to meet their wishes it was laid down that persons 
must never be criticised. Even so, they held that rejected advice 
might breed discard. There is little doubt that the reason so 
many men held aloof, not even attending to hear what Godin's 
intentions were, lay in the fact that the yearly money-bonus 
they had received on certain conditions for some time past had 
been withheld. They were sulking. During the three years 
the scheme was being elaborated the amount formerly paid 
as bonus was entered on a savings (or share) certificate, and 
counted as so much capital possessed by the holder. The dis¬ 
contented drew to their side a considerable number who failed 
to understand the scheme. These would only hear a distorted 
version with adverse comments. It was frequently said that all 
this prate about fraternity fmd love of humanity was a dodge to 
get more work out of the men at the money. 

After much explanation and exhortation, about a fourth of the 
employees enrolled themselves in groups. The master spoke out 
very plainly as the work proceeded, but unfortunately only those 
who attended his lectures, thus giving some proof of personal 
devotion, heard his reprimands. **4Jp to the present, 1 have 
only found selfishness among you.” He reminded them how 
several of his ablest workmen had left him during his business 
career, despite all that he had done for his men, and set up in 
business for themselves or joined his manufacturing rivals. They 
had brought down prices, thus making his work more difficult, 
and often entailing ruin on themselves and their families. The 
thought that he was thrusting on the workers substantial benefits 
which they completely failed to appreciate long rankled in Godin's 
mind. Even after the AssociatioTi was formed he told them that he 
roHembled C'ohiinbiiH with a mutinotis, faithless crew, men more 
ready to turn back than to be guided to the New World of 
associated labour and capital. Behind his back they called the 
scheme Utopian, a dreamer’s vision; but he energetically re¬ 
minded them that at least tlie works, the Familistery and its 
developments were more solid than the stuff dreams are made of. 

The groups functioned languidly from September, 1677, to 
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M«roh, 1878, whan ihuf diad of iaimition. A few, neeertheleai, 
did make uaefnl aofgoBHooe.' It wm clear that Labour could 
not help ita Saviour; he alone, or with aid aoch as he oonM 
■eleot, moat fonnotele the aeheme. He anmmoned to hie aariat- 
ance great lawyera, apeoialiata in the relationa of labour and 
capital, from Faria, Valencieniiea, Nantes, to help in drawing 
op the 172 Statutes of Association. One of them exclaimed at 
the strange sight of a wealthy capitalist seeking expert aid to 
divest himself of the powers conferred on him by the owner¬ 
ship of vast workshops, in order to transfer those powers to the 
workers. Oodin was also helped by Mr. E. Vanaittart Neale, 
whose vahiable services to co-operative production have earned 
for him a commeniorative tablet in St. Fanl’a Oathedral; he 
brought the founder not only the comfort of bis presenoe, but 
ripe judgment and the fruit of a unique experience. In October, 
1880, the Statutes were completed and the Association formed. 
Gtodm counted three years back from that date to create a title 
for his partners. When the scheme was first proposed in May, 
1877, twenty-eight men had volunteered to form the new 
Association, and of these only seven were workmen. When 
completed, it was not democratic, as originally intended, but a 
genuine hierarchy of graded labour; the government of the 
Society rests entirely with the upper class, which remains open 
to merit and service. To-day the numbers stand :— 


llemben (AitoeUa) ... 

. 427 

Attoeiaiei {BocUMrM) 

.... 60 

PartlelpeatB. 

1,212 

Totol . . 

. 1,70B 


These form the Association of the Familistery. Outside it ate 
1,020 auxiliaries, including apprentices, regular workmen who ate 
or will be candidates for third-class memberdiip (participants) 
and a certain amount of casual labour. Candidates to the different 
classes are admitted by a two-tliirds vote at the annual meeting 
of members. 

The Association has no^^ labtcd thirty-nine years, having been 
attended by remarkable prosperity. It has bera financMly even 
more prosperous under M. Colin's management than during the 
lifetune (tf M. Godin. In 1888, by the founder’s will, the 
Assooiatum inherited his fortune of JB124,000 on condition that 
the Statutes were faithfully observed. Them oan only be altered 
by Act of Parliament. It not administered faithfully, the bequest 
would be cancelled and pass into other hands. If. any workers 
remained unoonvinoed after the contents of Godin’s will were 
made paUie, their oonveraion must have been finally effected in 
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1884-5, whm tho first sbuneholdm were paid off in hard eaeh; 
the workeFB h^ not been cheated; tfiye aapmga oertifioatea 
in the cylindriotd tin oases meant solid money after all. 

The government of the Association rests entirely with the 
members. A member—women are included—must be twenty- 
five years old at least, have resided five years in the Fomilistery, 
have worked five years for the Association, be able to read and 
write, possess at least £20 invested in its funds, and be admitted 
by vote at the yearly meeting. The other two classes must have 
served three years and one year respectively, but associates must 
live in the Familistery; partidpants may. Some associates have 
been working twenty, thirty, and even f<^y years in the foundry. 

The Society has now a capital of £262,000; by a recent resolu¬ 
tion £2,000 must be added to it yearly. The balance sheet for 
1918 shows that the turnover was £880,000, including the rental 
of the Familisteiies and the businesB done in the Stores; the 
gross ])rofits amounted to £56,000. From ihis were written off :— 


M 

Mortgages, Bo. 4,700 ^ 

DoprooiaUoD of buildinge, plant. 7,100 

Mutual Aseuranoe Soeiatiea. 4,ff00 

KiluoatToii . 1,100 

Interost on capital. 18,000 

'riijs loft a net profit of £22,800 to be shared by capital, labour, 
and ability as follows;— 

DzsnuBOTioN ov Nr Paoira. £ 

IntercHt of capital and labour ... ... 18,800^ 

To the Director, 4 per cent. 1,054 

('ummittpe of Management, 18 per cent. 8,400 

(ulios(» nicmbeia aie also heads of departments.) 

Raved by (V>mmittee and added to Pennon Fund 800 

Ijabuur Superintendence Oommittee . 500 

lii^ward of inveniionB, useful suggestions, Ac. ... 500 

Maiutonanco of pupils in State sehools. 860 


The way in which the £18,600 is divided amongst the workers 
is very original. A distribution rate is found (it is extraordinarily 
complicated) amounting to 9'3 for 1918. The wage of a 
member is doubled to Asxe in this sum; that of an associate 
is one and a half, that of a participant is the actual salary. 
Moreover, twenty years’ service with the Association may let 
an aasociate count at the member’s rate, or a participant at the 
associate's. Thus a participant received 9*3 per cent, of bis 
wage, an associate 14, a member 18*6. 

Of course, the rate depends on the net profit. The sums 
thus earned ore not paid in cash, but placed to the shareholder's 
credit on his certificate (ittre d'^pargnes). After a term of 
years such sharehoUers ore paid off in cash, and fresh oertificatss 

(1) Round numbsis; «hey uudw totab inno^^ 
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iiBiMd to the w o rin a m^ uid bj thii meaiiB the oaplM is con¬ 
stantly dronlating ani(nigst tkem. The workers hsTe attained 
the ideal: they'hize capital; it does not hire them. It dioald 
be understood that the interest alluded to previously, £12,500. 
is paid on their own capital, to ihemseheg, and it is paid in 
cash. A workman member earning £80 per annum and holding, 
£100 of stodc in the funds, would earn £6 on the latter, paid 
in cash, and £14 17a. 6d. on his salary. This last sum raises his 
stock to £lT417a. 6d., on which amount the interest for 1914 will 
be calculated. Before the war 472 persons or their heirs held 
««toek in the Association and were not working for it. They 
will be paid off at different dates, and shares issued to new 
entrants and workers. It should be mentioned that the Director 
and all heads of departments count as members and must reside 
in the Familistery. 

The extraordinary and continued success of the scheme seems 
to me due to three main causes. First to the Statutes, long and 
most carefully elaborated 1>y years of patient toil, and based on a 
wide experience of labour and its conditions Harmony and 
Reunion had doubtless very haphasard constitutions compared 
with the Familistery. And Godin's labour was supplemented by 
a body of workmen who had been in his employ for lengthy 
periods. Able, practical, disciplined, their collaboration was of 
high value; the tradition remains. 

Secondly, much of the success is due to the training of the 
children in the schools. The only real compulsion in the Fami¬ 
listery is that of education, for participants may live out of the 
buildings. The training in itself is admirable, on the right lines, 
and its effects in manners c.nd morals are carefully watched. It 
is a genuine preparation for life. The classification of the pupils 
is minute and efficient; education in the schools costs per head 
nearly twice as much as in French elementary schools. The 
third cause is the great reward given to ability. Every useful 
suggestion is paid for. The Committee that manages the affairs 
of the Association, usually composed of eleven men, heads of 
departments and the Steward of the Familistery, sits in three 
capacities: (c) for the general business of the Association, 
monthly; (b) for the foundry business, weekly; (c) for the 
Familistery proper, weddy. The Director is Ghauman. Each 
member is remunerated for his services, receiving over and above 
his salary £886 in 1910, £288 in 1918. The sum earned by the 
Managing Director, M. Colin, £1,064, besides his fixed salaiy, will 
be grudged by no one. He is tte right man in the right place. 
Able, genial, possessed of great organising capacity, the Associa¬ 
tion owes much to his energy and guiding power. When I 
visited the Familistery, he kindly granted me a few minutes 
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and explained some of my diffioalties. l^memb^ng the dictiun 
of text-books on political economy/Aat oogimittM cannot retain 
the senrices of a good manager, because they hamper progress 
and initiatiye, I alluded to this belief. But M, Colin disagreed. 
The Familistery.Committee is composed of responsible, experi¬ 
enced men, who share and lighten his responsibility. 

I then touched on the 421 partners (at that date) to whom the 
aimnal report and balance sheet are submitted. The members 
every year choose three amongst themselves to fonn a Committee 
watching their special interests. On one occasion they proposed, 
voicing the members’ wish, that a certain cheap stove should be 
removed from the catalogue, since the men (almost invariably paid 
by piecework) earned very little by it. “Do so, my friends, do 
so. But remember this. The "day you remove that stove, you 
may as well remove a few others also. Numbers of buyers come 
to our showroom attracted by that cheap stove, end by taking a 
better article, and constantly repeat their orders?’ The cheap 
stove is still in the catalogue; workers take turns at the less 
well paid work. The incident confirms M. Colin’s opinion that 
when the men are initiated in busmess affairs, when the reasons 
for a certain line of action are explained, they are amenable to 
reason, they learn to take wider views. 

It is the Direc-tcu’K<hif\, laid do\in by the StatiiteK, to dwell on 
the moral aspect of the work; if need be, he must reprimand. 
A glance at the reports shows that M. Colin’s popularity does not 
rest on neglect of this duty. Guise is renowned for the excellent 
finish of the work. But the Director knows that a few are 
inclined to scamp. “One would imagine there was nothing for 
them to look at in the workshop except the clock.*’ Malingering, 
spirit-drinking, bad manners, neglect of cleanliness are all 
reproved. If a pupil maintained in the State schools fail to give 
satisfaction, it is noted. M. Colin’s fixed and oft-expressed 
opinion is that the moral progress of the Familistery is in inverse 
proportion to its great material fvosperity. In pakicular, grave 
complaint is made at every Annual Council that spirit-drinking 
leads to premature exhaustion, and hinds men on the sickness 
and pension funds before their time. 

The pensions are perhaps the least satisfactory feature of the 
work. When Godin died, pensioners numbered forty-five, and 
the sum set apart for their use was not all used. To-day they 
number ISO, the entire sum is absorbed, and the fund would be 
in deficit but for a large subvention voted by the Association 
and the generosity of the Committee of Management, who devote 
to the fund a considerable sum, more than £1,400 in 1010, which 
they might use otherwise. An integral part of this brandi of 
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mutoil help is ifaa pint in aid to neoeMitomi familiM. Some- 
tunee a mrkman'e w^e ie ineuffidint to keep a laige family in 
fair comfort. Popniation is statioiiaiy in7ia^» lo that no one 
BOggestB a further limitation of numben. A caloulation is made 
of what the family earns and what it needs; the diiferenoe is 
made up from the fund as long as the ocmdition exists. Sixty* 
nine poor families were thus helped in 1912-13. The Diractor 
hints in the reports that necessitous families could be better 
relieved if so many workers did not throw themselves on the 
pensioT* fund. Wages have risen steadily since the Association 
was founded; the average was Ss. 5d. in 1880, 4 b. 6}d. in 1910. 

Such is the sdbeme devised by this great*brained, great-hearted 
Frenchman. Its success rests on a moral basis: the general 
wdl-being must be the aim of all; each member must work 
to the best of his capacity. 

The scheme has passed first through a phase of ixofit-sharing, 
and then of co-partnership with the founder. To-day it is in its 
third phase, a notable exam|de of co-operative production. 

• • • ft,* ft ft 

It is a moot question who shall direct labour, the State, the 
employers, the workerB. The State itself is not always a model 
employer. Sweating has not been unknown in the past. Even 
in the Post Office, which annually piled up a profit' of €4,000,(XK) 
for the Exchequer, conditiona a^ the payment of p living wage 
have to be watched. The Post Office discriminates unfairly be¬ 
tween the sexes, as do various other branches of the Civil Service, 
factory inspection and teaching, on the well-worn and fooliidi 
plea that a man's possible paternity (or his vote) demands more 
consideration thui a woman's maternity (or lack of vote). The 
story of the Familistery seems to prove that there is stiil a great 
Me for employers. The discordant voices in the ranks of labour, 
the variety of aims, conditions, and methods make it difficult to 
believe that labour alone will achieve the goal and make good the 
claim, I am the State. 

Thm are hungry political sheep looking np and demanding to 
be fed. Such weighty matters of the law are left untoudied as:— 
(c) A minimum wage, which Mr. Sidney Webb has shown to 
be successful in Australia and other countries. 

(h) Better education and more of it, both elementaxy and 
secondary. The Hon. Geo. Peel has well said that in secondary 
education “the battle of England's commercial supremacy may 
be lost and must be won.” 

(a) Better care for the race. 

(l)niftFnA(oflS/N»A00iniei7-lStanoiriHpedo^ At tbe ImS Badgrt, 
dtrfIfSi of £M00,000 WM aimoiii^ 
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"Health is the statesman’s first duty Lord Boaconsfield. 
But the Children Act aims at ohild^eare without an effort to raise 
the mother; it seeks to imiuoye the fruit, but does not tend 
the plant. The old*age pension soheme pensums the aged, the 
least useful to the State; the widow and deserted wife with young 
children must fend for themselves. The Insurance Act deals with 
sicknesB, but leaves untouched its taproots: unemployment or 
casual employment, oveimowdiug and bad housing, an amount of 
technical instruction that only touches the fringe of our needs. 
The consideration of those and of cognate conditions reminds one 
of Lord Acton's biting critidsm on the comixmition of Parlia¬ 
ment : - 

"The man who pay wages ought not to be the poEitioal masters of thoss 
who earn them (beoause lawa ahould be adapted to those who haTe the heawest 
stake in the ooimtrj, for whom misgoveniinent means not mortified pride 
or stinted luxury, but want, and pain, and degradation, and risk to their 
own lives nud to their (diildren'a souls).*' 

In Ihese few words lies the real reason why reform lags, why 
the children of this wealthy Jand must earn wages instead of 
receiving education, and why such movements as that of co¬ 
partnership do not extend as rapidly as they deserve. 

G. 8. Bbemner. 


\Aft(r tkt retrtal from Mom, Auyvbt 28IIA-29A, 1914, (kiiw jWI tiilo Oeman 
hatuh. Thf mUy ami Famdiatrry have aajjfftd crwUi/, No nliMe nemo woh 
aoaiUbte unltt Novemhtr, IBIS, when it imm bombarded by the AUieo and Jdl into 
their hande. The left winy ej the main buUdwg woe Jind ef eet purpoee by the 
Otrmane in Srptembir, 1914, aU the worhe diememtied and the madnnery carried to' 
Omnany: the branxeehardeofOodiin*eetotiue emaaU Ae raw materieda aeeompanied 
it. Ae tome irent on, the iMbitonie qf the main buntding and of the PaeiUon AndrC 
» Oodin were expeUei ; Mr buHdinye beeame barraehafor toe invadere. The courte are 
heaped up with detrihu and oaeered with trtide. The eondiHon effUh, ie^edtoon^ 
dierepaw, ie indeeeribdbk- The framee ef toe peaidding-ehtd eened ae firewood, 
nuMe and etondarde were hammered to pieeee. The torong young men haee moeOy 
been maimed or tilted ; the veterans heme neumed nwrk, and after irnmnseeaertoom 
have ekared and rli>fmN>df parts of toe bnildinge, re-ereeled wen ef the machinery. 
On AngnH 16th, 1919, 60 mouldcro eet np pne of toe six foundries, and 295 iron- 
wastsrs resumed to toe wsrtshops. It has been ehristrned ihe rietory Foundryt a 
moniuiMnt to Preneh courage and energy. This arcount Che FamSktotty wmdd 
hsmsbsenpiMshfd earU'rhuifsr toe kik of news until Ouise wasreoeoupkdbytoe 
JVsneJL—B d.] 
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\\\ members uf our Literary Club, who meet to carry ou the 
traditionB of the men **o{ light and leading*' in our ancient city 
and tliis noble county of Homerset, we are familiar with all that 
does honour to both. But 1 feai* that too many of our fello^^- 
citizena seldom recall to mind—iierhaps they hardly knov^—all 
the titles to distinction they may fairly claim, lict us devote 
a bitting to rehearse some of the memories of which we are so 
justly proud. 

With the Apostle we may truly say: “We are citizens of no 
mean dty ''---certaiuly one of the most ancient in Britain, one 
toremost among all tlie cities of Britain, which by their Homan 
remains bear witness as links between the civilisation of tbo 
ancient and the modern world. Somerset and 1)e\on are tin* 
largest counties in the south of England—the heart of Wessex— 
the original home of our Saxon' Kingdom, every corner of whicli 
is associated with our glorious Allred and the long struggle which 
made England us a whole. Our county has two seats of ancient 
Bishoprics—two grand cathedrals—in WVIls, i)erha|>h the most 
\mfect example of the decorative resources of the Oothic 
builders. Has any other county more splendkl churches, bell- 
towers and spires, more breezy downs and beacon tops, more* 
lovely valleys, such tremendous gorges as those at Clifton and 
Cheddar—such luscious meadows? Is not (ilHstonbiiry the 
premier Abbey, altogether llie most venerable relic of earlv 
monasticism in all Britain, the most i^thetic of all ruins? 

A word or tuo as to (ilastonhury—w'hich Cardinal (lascjuet, 
once Abbot of Downside, .calls “one of the most renowned sane- 
tuaries of the ('hristian wedd"—^“the centre of Christianity in 
Routhem and Western England during Raxon times." Do not 
these mighty and historic ruins recall a world of past ages and 
immortal hen)eB-of Arthur—///e jacct hivUtus rex iii 

hmla Aralonta—whose iKjnes, they say, King Edward T. and 
Queen Eleanor placed under the high altar—ami then again it 
was the refnge of Alfred who had there the dream that inspired 
him—there, too, is the seat of Abbot Dunstan, who as Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury crowned Eadgar in the Abbey of Bath. 
As a historian myself, I do not guarantee the authenticity of 
all these legends about Glastonbury—not even about the 
Arimathean Thom which 1 salute daily in our beautiful Botanic 
. (1) An addiMS gim is tbs Bidb LMsmj doK 
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Garden. 1 leave the respoDBibility of these famous myths to 
the Cardinal and his friends, whose niiatoric style too often 
trenches on the flamboyant fonn of Gothic. But whether we 
accept all the ],»ous legends which have'gathered round it, still, 
as Mr. Italph Cram says, **it is the first and greatest house of 
the oldest and most famous monastic order.*' For legendaiy and 
poetic purposes 1 hold by Joseph of Arimathea, by King Arthur, 
and Alfred, and Diinstan and all, just as 1 hold by King Bladud 
and the pigs, who first discovered the miraculous ixtwer of our 
Baths. Even if half of the tales about our county, its city, and its 
iibbo>s are pious dreams, still there is quite enough, in Bath 
and in Somerset, of real history, of immortal ix>etry, of exquisite 
art, to place them both in the forefront of all that is most worthy 
of honour in the United Kingdom. 

Kow—as to the famous Englishmen whom Somerset bred, 
or licaled, maintauied, or honours. Apart from Alfred, saint, 
hoio, and luler, whose life and deeds sanctify so many s^xits in 
tile county, and other saintly and venerable names of mediicval 
times, we may claim two of the chief xihilosojihers not only of 
ihitain, but even of Europe—iioger Bueon, bom at'llehester 
111 1*211. one of the greatest men of the Middle Ages; John 
Ixx'ke, liorii at Wrington in whose reputation still stands 

aiiioiigst that of the four or five Britisli thinkers of world-wkLc 
fume. Then we have great seamen, such as Admiral Blake, 
born at Bridgwater in 1599, and Lonl Hood, Kelson's comrade, 
iHirn at Butleigh in 17*21; John Pym, the great leader of Uie 
lloiiM* ol Commuiib in their struggle with Charles and Strafford. 
And we justly claim as ours the great liord Chatham, who was 
M.P. for Bath, built his house in thi! Circus, lived at Bath for 
many ^ears as Prime Minister, and owned Burton Pynsett at 
his (leath. But 1 pass over all the men of letters or of art who 
were burn in the city or county or who iiassed years in it—^Bishop 
}Jooi>er, martyr of early Protestantism; the jHiet Coleridge, 
Walter Bagehot; Alexander Kinglake, historian of the C'rimean 
War, and first of travellers; the ])ainter Gainsborough; the 
architects, John Woods, the builders of eighteenth-century Bath, 
men of European reputation, and Balph Allen, wdioin history and 
literature praise as the ideal of a great citixen. 

To-night we may take these as already toasted and honoured. 
But 1 pass on to speak of the greatest ^ all our literary names 
—one of the great names in the modem literature of Europe— 
Henry Fielding, the true creator of our home romance of life 
ud manners, one of the mighty musters of our English tongue, 
a rare scholar, and a practical reformer of public law. 1 take 
occasion to return to Fielding because a Professor of Yale 
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Univermty in Amsrioar hBB davolai yem of moiidi to iho lifo 
of oar novebst; and he hae Just pobliabed in tlMe handeonie 
octavo volunieb everything about Fielding, his friends, his family. 
Ills age, and his works, which indnstry can ooUeot.* We now 
have every fact oi our author, with xueticuloaB xeaeaiofa and 
patient sifting of evidence, and we are not likely ever to disoover 
more. Our Amencan critic amply suptNirth, and perhaps even 
exaggerates, the language of praise which all competent judges 
have long de%*oted to Fielding's chief works—Josepk Aitdreiss, 
Tam Jjnes^ and Amelia. He ^ery rightly calls attention to the 
intense vitality and truth to human nature in every character 
in these books—never equalled iinless hy Rhakes|ieare himself— 
to the consummate skill in the plot of Tom Jones —a kind of akill 
that neither HichurdBon. nor Scott, nor Dickens, nor Thackeray 
ever approached—which Coleridge declared was equal to the plot 
of Sophocles’ QHdipvs Ktng Mr. Cross extols the inexhaustible 
humour, versatility, and irony of the satire, nneh as Lucian, 
Cervanteb, and Rabelais akine possessed; and, lasth, Che noble 
* sense of humamty and the generous mstinets which shine 
thronghont, both in rollicking comedy and m naked farce. Mr 
Cross now tells us the surroundings in which tliehe wondeitul 
l^tures of life were produced, the fields whereon all thi«- 
panorama of our eighteenth century was studied, and the real 
persons whobe portraits were drawn, or whose whimsicalities-, 
virtues, and vices suggested the ]actnr(»s. Tt is needless to follow 
Mr Cross in all hi^ enthusiastic tribute to these niasterpiA<*e^ 

As unerring and Hogarthian studies of human nature in its every¬ 
day aspect of the middle of the eighteenth century, they rank 
vrith the most perfect aduevenients of cieative genius. 

We might exhaust an evening in disciissing the l>eaiit\ and 
the charm of any single one of the great romances, jierfaapH even 
in analysing any one of the leading characters in each. Bo I 
shall attempt nothing more than to note those points in Mr. 
Cross's new' work which specially identify Fielding’s life and 
romances with Bath and Somerset—or those points which throw 
some new light on Fielding as a man, a scholar, and a social 
reformer. Ordinary Bath books are a]yt to make Fielding rather 
too much of a Bomerset resident; they entirely ignore his 
immense range of general culture and learning; and still more ' 
they know little of his heroic work as a practical moralist, wise 
law-maker, and courageous magtstrate. All these things Mr. 
Cross has wmrked out with almost tiresome minuteness of docu¬ 
mentary proof, accounting for every year, month, almost every 

(1) The Himee qf Semif FUUUng, hy WObar h, ChosR, Nsfr Hsvsd, I7.8.A, 
sail <Motd UaivawhBr Haw vela Svo. ISia 
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week of bidding** efaottVfe, vdSk iki pgtpetael chtoge of place 
fO&d home, his miwduled a^vifgr in hiji Ubfiuy, in his pablio 
office; his habits, his friends, mlatioiis, pgeimiaxy strogi^, and 
reoUesB generosities. 

Mr, Gross, of oonrse, accepts Mr. Bound’s detection (in 1804) 
oi the spurious genealogy of the Denbigh family as descended 
from the Austrian Hapsbnrgs. So down goes the famous eulogy 
of Gibbon which in his very flamboyant style told the world 
how '*our immortal Fielding will outlive the Escorial and the 
Imperial Eagle.” He certainly will: and in 1919 we may per¬ 
haps rejoice that our great English moralist is no longer to be 
encumbered with the thrones of Spain or of Austria. The story 
of the foigery oi documents for the early Earls of Denbigh and 
Desmond, and tho rest of them down to the ancestorH and father 
of tlie novelist, are all told in great detail in Mr, Gross’s first 
chapter (pp. 1-41). * 

The popular account is that Henry Fielding was the eldest son 
of General Fielding by the daughter of Sir Henry Gould, and 
^as horn at Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury, in 1707. Fer- 
liaph some |)erBonb suppose that he came of a wealthy and titled 
family, was heir to his father’s fine landed estate, and no doubt 
INishcd liih early life in Bonierset. Nothing of the kind. His 
fatlier at marriage nas bimply major in a foot regiment, wiUiout 
any estate at all. He apparently ran away with Sir Henry 
Gould’s daughter, Sarah, who very likely bore her first dbild— 
our Henry—at Bhariiham Park, the property of her father, the 
Judge. There is no register of the birth, and it would seom 
that the major was then in service in Ireland, but Gross thinks 
our Henry was really bom at Sharpham, whidi had once been 
a manor belonging to the Benedickne Abbey of Glastonbury. 
Hir Henry Gould made his will just before the birth of hia grand¬ 
son, and gave £3,000 in trust for his daughter, then Mrs. 
Fielding, “but her husband diould have nothing to do nor inter¬ 
meddle therewith.” Edmund Fielding, the father, never became 
a General officer until Henry was of age. He never bad any 
intetesi in Sharpham Park—^he was a gambler, married a series 
of wives, wa* continually in difficulties; and altogether was a 
very unsatisfactory father to a young man of high birth, 
ambition, pride, and genius. 

Our Henry lived with hia mother and grandfather at Sharpham 
Park for two years and a half. In his third year Sir Henry 
• Gould bought a farm at Bast Stour in Dorset, for which he paid 
£4,700; he left Somerfiet and went to reside there with his 
daughter and her children. But on bis death in 1710 the Fielding 
trustees, and Edmund Fielding in part, bought the Bast Stour 

VOL. cvi. M.fl. e B 
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«Btate frcHU tiie exacutora of tbe Jiid^e. Thus Henry’s ohild- 
hood and early youth ^ere passed in Dorset, not in Somerset; 
and his first impressigins axe all of that Stour country. East 
Stour in Domet continued to be the residence of Henry's grand¬ 
mother, Lady Gould, of his own mother and her numerous 
children, the father apparently gambling in Jjondon. In 171S, 
when Henry was eleven, his mother died and wan buried at Bast 
Stour. Henry was sent to Eton and was taken charge of by 
Lady Oould at Salisbury, which became his early home. Bast 
Stour indeed and that Dorset country is the scene of his first 
book, Joseph Andrews; and it ceased to be in an> sense tlie 
home ox Henry in ITM, when he was thirty-one and long ago 
had settled in London. The idea that Henry Fielding was ever 
ownei of, or even heir to, considerable landed estates in Somerset 
ib entirely gratuitous. 

A careful stud\ of Mr. (3rosh'b autlioritiea will show that 
Fielding’s coimection with Somerset or with Bath is rather 
tKvasional and casual. 1! not l)om at Shaqihain, he certainly 
passed his infancy there; and possibly he visited his uncle there 
during his youth. At Salisbury, living with his grandmother, 
Henry used to see the beautiful sisters, Charlotte and Catherine 
('radock. According to Cross, Henry, then twrenty-seveii, ran 
off with Charlotte*, took her to Bath, and in Novenilier, 1784, 
they were married at Charlcombe—in the register, both described 
’‘as of the parish of St James in Bath " This of course was a 
fiction, as neither had any but nominal residence in Batli. It 
has misled some bipgrapliers. The truth ih that Henry, hke his 
father, made a runaway match with a lady of good position and 
some fortune. He had experience of it, for at the age of 
eighteen he had attempted to run off with Sarah Andrews, a 
beauty with a large fortune, at Lyme Begis in IVirset; there he 
assaulted her uncle and guardian who rescne<l her fnini the 
ravishcr. Chailotto CradcN*k, whom he adored, is his own Sophia 
Western and his Amelia Booth. Fielding and his wife bad tw’(» 
girls, but site died young in 1744 at Rath, where he had taken 
her for treatment. The body wras taken up to Jiondoii, and 
buried beside her daughter in St. Martin’s in thg Fields—not 
in the Abbey at Bath. Three years afterwards he married Mary 
Daniel, quite ]>rivately in a Tjondon City Church. 

In Mr. Cross’s three volumes we may read in exhausting 
detail the story of the Fieldings and the Goulds: with all their 
wives and their children, their cousins and tfaeir aunts, tbmr 
quarrels, escapades, law-suits and monetary difficulties, their 
changes of reaidenoe, their loves and tbeir bates. It this 
interest at least, that Henry Fielding’s life—his personal, family. 
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and social life—was itself a loinaDoe, and had many an inddent 
such as we find in the novels. As Mr. Uross says, his ancestors 
and his surroundings exhibit fsimily pfide, humour, courage, 
military service, scholarship, and law—and he himself concen¬ 
trated in one the characters of his ‘forefathers. It is unfair to 
assume that he was either Tom Jones or Captain Booth; but he 
certainly bad in him many a strain that he depicted in their 
portraits. 

Now, as to Fielding's connection with our city and county. 
There is no positive evidence that he ever regularly resided in 
the county, except as an infant, and his visits to the city must 
be taken as incidents—first to the Baths, his marriage at 
Charlcombe, his intimacy with Balph Allen at Prior Park, his - 
undoubted stay at Twerton and also at Widcombe, Mr. Gross 
says “sometimes for several months in each year.” In 1742 
B'ielding was at tlio Pump lioom viith his wife and wrote some 
verses to the reigning beauty, Jane Husband. He had no doubt 
made the acquaintance of !Qalph Allen, then Mayor, who is 
celebrated in Joseph Andrews, and had already pe^aps helped 
him with gifts. Fielding certainly knew Pope and he may have 
been with him ah Allen's guest at Prior Park. Pope, writing to 
Allen, April, 1748, sa\B: “P'ielding has sent the books you sub- 
bcribed for hy the hand 1 employed in sending the ^20 to him. 
In one chapter of the second volume he has paid you a pretty 
compliment on your Ji iiise.” This was the three volumes of the 
Misvelianivs, jiublished in 1748. The “compliment” was in the 
Jotmutj to the Ntrt World. But Fielding was continually 
praising Allen and Pri<*r Park. We must remember that Pope 
died in May, 1744, when Fielding only thirty-seven and had 
not written Toni Jones nor Anitlia ; and Fielding's attacks on 
the Pa|)acy and the Jacobites could not be welcome to Pope. 
There is "no reason to doubt (i raves* account in his Triflcrs that 
Fielding “dined almost daily at Prior Park and lived while he 
was writing Tom Jones at Twerton, the first house on the right 
hand with a spread eagle over the door,” now “Fiekling's Lodge.” 

« (traveb, the aaithor of The Spiritual Quixote, who did not take 
up luH residence at ClavQiton until after Fielding’s death, may 
not have met him at all. Graves does not say he met Fielding, 
but only “Mrs. Fielding,” f.c., the sister. “Fielding B}ient the 
summer and autumn of 1746 at Twerton and returned for briefer 
periods in the two following years” (Cross). 

Joseph Andrews, 1742, was begun at Salisbury, and finished 
in London. 

Tom Jones, 1740, was written partly at Bath and partly in 
London. 


BBS 
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AnMa at Bow Streak, 1752. * 

Much as we in Batb»and in Somerset desire to think Henry 
Fielding as one of onrr, it is %iear that the principal scene of his 
life was in London or its neighbonibood, at any rate tom 
January. 1785 («tat. twenty-eight}, when he took his wife*np 
to Buckingham Street, Strand, at the house of Idr. Cradock. 
presumably a cousin of his wife. In 1787 he became a student 
of law in Ube Middle Temple, and he applied himself to law 
with all bis mind and his energy. In 1788 he took a bouse near 
the Temi^e, bought the series of the Law Beports and diligently 
studied them. In June, 1740, after three years of study and the 
regular term dinners, he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, had chambers assigned him in Pump Court, and 
attended the Dorset assizes. After the publication of Jftoef- 
fentes. April, 1743, Henry Fielding devoted himself to law—^his 
nife failing m health, he himself quite impecunious. He 
attended Courts regularly at Westminster Hall, and in March 
and August went the Western (lircuit, including Taunton and 
Wells. Poor as he was, he collected a Law Library of 800 
volumes, mostly in folio, studied and annotated them. He was 
in training for the Bencli. In October, 1748, he was made J.P. 
for Westminster and then for Middlesex, and became Presiding 
Justice at Bow Street. There for the last five years of his life 
he sat regularly as Justice—^living in the house at Bow Street, 
given him by the Duke of Bedford, afterwards occupied by bis 
brother. Sir John Fielding, and burnt down in the Gordon riots. 

In the elaborate researches of Mr. Cross we find Fielding m 
Somerset only as follows: his birth and infancy at Sbarpliam: 
at Twerton in the summers of 1746-7-8; at Widcombe about 
1748. His changes of place are as numerous as those of Jones 
and of Booth in the romances. Even whilst living in ijondon. 
and rent free in a fine house in Bow Street, he had^oonstant 
short residences near London: at Twidcenham, Barnes, and 
Ealing. And this ever-moving body and adventurous spirit now 
rests in far-off Portugal in sight of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Cross, with all his zeal and industry, has. added almost ^ 
nothing new to what has been told us by Fielding’s specisl 
interpreter, Austin Dobson, in his latest IJfe of 1907. In fact, 
Cross of 1918 is only Denson of 1907—*‘writ large”; indeed, 
rather Toluminous than luminous. 

The points which Mr. Cross has elaborated more fully than 
other biographers of Fielding are, /Irsf, bis mastery of law. his 
zeal as a judge, and his great and permanent influence on 
reform; seoondiy, his range of leanung and hie whole mind 
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Mtniated with andHiit and modam Utq|;atiire, both aerkma and 
comic. • 

He poBBCBBed nearly the entire aeriea of then eitant law reports 
and he had annotated his own copies: eo^ertiis diicet 911 am 
gravii Ute labor. 

In Bow Street he worked day and night, often sitting till 
2 a.m. The nominal salary wonld be £L,000; bot, as he lemitted 
fees, took to live with him his blind brother John, bis sutter, 
and Bfaigaret Collier, his sister’s fdend, and was always giving 
with open hand, he was nsnally in want of money. In Hay, 
1749, he was made Chairman of Quarter Sesfdons. In June, 
1749, his first Charge was published by desire—^*’a masterpiece 
of zeal, acumen and learning** (Gross)—addressed not so much 
to criminals as to the public. He devoted himself with passion 
to the task of suppressing brothels, gaming houses, and thieving, 
assault, and murder in the streets. Tn July, 1749, with remark¬ 
able courage he suppressod a dangerous riot in liondon, and 
stopped the sacking of houses by mobs. He drafted a Bill to 
check street robbei^ and sent it to the Lord Chancellor Haid- 
wicke. Then in a pamphlet he attacked the gin trade and all 
its criminal effects. Tn 1761 the very important Gin Licensing 
Act was .passed, in 1752 the Act against disorderly houses, then 
the Act against murder in public places. He did hb best to 
aboluh the disgusting practice of public executions at Inborn, 
and he certainly founded the system of a detective police in plain 
clothes. We all know from Hogarth, Smollett, Bidding, and 
from Lecky’s Hiatory of the Eighteenth Century that the middle 
of it was a time of scandalous vice, crime, debauchery, and 
coarseness: that London was a sinlf of corruption and licence. 
A great improvement took place when George III. came to the 
throne in 1760, even before the moral and religious revival of 
the Quakers and the Methodists. Much of that revival was the 
work of Fielding, who was a precursor of John Howard, Eliza¬ 
beth Fry. and VHiitefield. 

^ It may be thought a paradox that Fielding should be landed 
as a moralist and a reformer when he is usually regarded as 
having ruined himself by intemperance. Mr. Cross has very 
patiently investigated this charge. C/crtainly Henry Bidding 
was a free liver—ate and drank withont regard to health, and 
waa an intense lover of enjoyment in all its forms. He was a 
jovial man of his time, and no doubt would call Gray bookish, 
and Oowper a milk-sop. Walpole, Congreve, Addison, Gibbon, 
flteele^ I^x, and W. Pitt drank or caroused with their fellows, 
and lived in a society that we diould think soandsloos and, 
indecent. But Mr. Cross diows that Bidding conld ncit have 
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been a aot, that bis inexhaustible labours in literature as well 
as in law, his immense learning and his devotion to his public 
duties, nudee it impossible that he could have spent his nights 
in deteudhery. Such prodigious work, in a life of perpetual 
anxiety, sorrow, and want, coupled with a reckless disregard of 
health in his habits, would make an end of the strongest man 
in his forty-^hth year. 

There is no kind of evidence that Fielding was a gambler or 
a rake. Of course his ideas of chastity were not those of our 
present code of religion or of morals. He evidently thought that 
the free lives of young men was a matter for their c*onBcienee 
and their God, and not for the interference of their neighlx)urs. 
But there is no evidence that Fielding ever wronged any woman 
or was what was then called a rake and a profligate. At 
eighteen he made desperate love to a young lady of his own 
rank. For years he courted another young lady living with her 
mother, and he married her when he was twenty-seven. There 
i« no ground to doubt that he lived in perfect fidelity to her and 
was almost distracted at her death. He kept her maid in his 
household, and they wept together over her memory. That he 
married this woman three years afterwards seems rather to 
suggest virtuous habits. Bhe is said to have lieen a very good wife, 
affectionate with all the children, and *'a very ugly woman.** 
He made her his wife, fcxr he w'as a family man and a doting 
father. Had he been a libertine he w'ould have done what men 
of his class and time did, and would have not burdened himself 
with another wife and more children. Both he and his father 
never seem to have had too many.' 

We must always regret Sihat Fielding allowed himself to 11 M^ 
and even to exaggerate, the foul language and moial cynicism 
current in his age and amongst the set of theatrical and idle 
people he lived with. It excludes his books from the young and 
innocent. But, as Coleridge pointed out, the bn'czy coarseness 
of Fielding is less mischievous than the close sentimentalism of 
Biohardson. Still there are things in Fielding which for my 
part T condemn on grounds of art quite as much as of morality. 
The Modem Husband is simply disgusting. So is Tjady Bellas- 
ton. It is no use for Fielding and his defenders to say that such 
things existed in the smart world and were even tolerated in it. 
In the first place, they were not tolerated on the stage and in 
novels, even in that age and in that world. The Modem Husband 
play was denounced again and again: Lady Maiy Montagu, 
Fielding’s cousin, said he had made Tom Jones “a sooundrel.** 
In the next place, there are things in fact which are so disggsting 
that they cannot be the subject of Art. Moralists, preachers, and 
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oonfesson must tackle them* but they are unfit for comedy and 
romance—the busineBB of which to chann, but not to die- 
gust. Juvenal and Rwift may denounce them; but the stage and 
the comic novel are not the place to rejuresent unnatural vice. 
A husband selling his wife to a rich adulterer, and a young man 
selling himself to a lustful hanidan, are not subjects for 
comic art. 

There is all the difference between Tom Jones at the age of 
nineteen, being seduced by a village trull, or Will Booth, shut 
lip alone in prison with a very handsome young woman who 
liassionately flung herself on him, and the ease of Jones hiring 
himself out to a harridan whose person he must loathe. The 
first is yoiitlifnl weakness, vice if you like, but very real human 
nature. The other is a picture from which we turn with sick¬ 
ness, and such pictures are not dramatic or romantic art. 

Tn his Amelia Fielding rather forsook the art of romance by 
his own personal disquisitions on morals—actual sermonising— 
and also by giving way to too abundant memories of his immense 
rending Tertainly Amelia contains a picture of conjugal love, 
of the Riihliinity of a wife's devotion, of the remorse of a husband 
who felt he was not worthy of her—such as is nnsurimssed in all 
literature. When Fielding put ns motto to Amelia the famous 
lines 

** felice^ ter ft ampliuf 
quon irnipfn tenet eojmln/* 

he uas thawing on the memories of his own first wife and their 
married happiness. And his earnest purpose was to show the 
world all that love and marriage could realise of beauty and 
truth. The language of Allworthy• lecturing Tom Jones, the 
vision of purity in Sophia, the saintlinesR of a wife in Amelia, 
the agony of remorse in Booth, outweigh a thousand bnitalities 
and the conventional cynicism of an age of social corruption. 

A few words ns to Fielding's learning which Cross investigates. 
His books sold for ^365, nearly -£100 more than Samuel J^ohn- 
son's books. There w-ere 053 separate entries and some 1,400 
volumes, “the largest working library of the eighteenth century," 
also 22B volumes of law*—practically all the then current Beports 
—84 folio volumes of Statutes and Bymer’s Foedera in twenty 
volumes, all the chief ancient and nu^erti histories, a complete 
classical Tjihrary, and also Photius* BibUotheca. He had a great 
library of modem literature, including the Bible in Greek, Tjatin, 
French, and Fjiiglish, with commentators, theologians, and ser¬ 
mons. No dnnbt some educated men then, as some modem 
men now, collected fine libraries. But there is ample evidence 
that Fielding had read his iHxiks. He annotated many. He was 
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» ihonogb maater of ComnoB Law aad Grinbal Law. SQb 
Ijaw eBBaya are aioelleat aiid‘llad gnat inflaanoa. Hla wiltinga, 
whefber d tamaoc, aatira, or pc^lioB, abonad wiQi apt quota* 
boDs and nfarenoaa to all aorta of anoimt and modara booka^ 
and fbey are uaed with anoh aldll and fredueaa that wo aaa tbay 
oome from his own memoiyi not from dictionarieH. The nottoaa 
affixed to hie playa, pamiddeta, and novela are all aingnlatly apt 
and worthy of attention Thay nanally exactly deaoriba the 
porpoee. What could be bettor than the motto of Tom 
qd morej hminum mulforum n’dit, or the two mottoea of 
Amelia—CM the feltcm ter, the other the famoua linea d 
Rhnonidee of Anxngoa 

TUNUfftt edtlv d*^P XuftSwm 

MiJie iiuame olii muk ^ v . 

T don’t know whmce Fielding got this gnomic diatich, perhapa 
fimn Qmter’a CdleeUon, 1606, or bia Phctm, 1744. I find that 
the mottoea prefixed to hia worka are: Horace, 6; Juvenal, 6; 
PlautuB, fi linea; Ovid, 2; Virgil, 2: one each of Phedrua, Oireio, 
ftunonidea, Martial, Silina Ttahcns In the hooka themaelvea the 
qnotatkma are innumerable Mr. Croaa'a Bibliography of 
^Iding’a wntinga ooco]Mea nearly eighty jiagea of cloaely- 
printed octavos. I count in it aeventy-one separate pnbhcationa, 
written during Fielding’s life between 1726 and 1764 (twenty* 
six yeara); almost the moat prodigious output of modem litera¬ 
ture, unless it were that of Voltaire. Altogether I hold Fielding 
to be equal to any of the foremoat minds of hia age -equal to 
Johnson in learning; indeed, I think his learning was d a more 
varied and deeper kind than that of Johnson, as his philosophic 
power as a moralist was greater and more humane. Fielding 
was a real philoaoplier as well as a consummate wit, and a pro¬ 
found moralist who devoted bia life to cure aociety of amne d 
its glaring vices and foiblea, in {uctures d human nature in its 
manifold forms, of which Homw, AriatqdiaiieB, Orvantes, and 
Shakespeare are the immortal interpreters. 

Furousir HAiaasoH. 
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Tu£ railway strike may be supposed to have taught the extremists 
of the Labour Unions, who have been fording the hands of Mr. 
'rhomas and the other moderate’* men, a necessary lesson. 
It showed that neither tlie Government nor the community as 
a whole will “take it lying down.” The English are a rather 
careless i)eop1c, with a rooted distaste for systematic thinking; 
but they have good nerves, a large amount of individual practical 
capacity, and an innate cheerfulness and courage. «Aluih"a people 
are not easily bullied, and any attempt to coerce them by 
” frightfulness/’ either of the moral or the military kind, has 
always failed and no doubt always will. The public faced the 
determination of the railway strikers to {Niralyae social and 
industrial activities with perfect confidence and unrufiSed good 
• humour, and were fortunately well supported by administrators, 
who had foreseen the emergency, and were prepared for it. 
There was, moreover, a factor which the strike leaders had not 
apparently admitted into their calculations; they had a very 
imperfi'ct conception of the immense progress of mechanical 
transport during the war years, and had clearly not recognised 
that the railways have lost much of their importance as con¬ 
veyers of mendiandise and food. It was a revelation to them, 
and to many of us, tc» find that all the milk IxHidon needed for 
its sustenance for several days could be carried from the country 
by motor lon-ies and other s^1t-prqpe11ed vehicles. One result 
of the strike, and a very l)eneficial one, will be a grelit develop¬ 
ment of road transport. Arterial highways will be constructed, 
and the older roads widened and straightened out, so that the 
chief towns and manufacturing centres will be linked up by 
broad routes for whole trains of motor waggons and heavy cars 
of all kinds, which will carry a good deal of the traffic that 
now |)a8ses overihe railways, flcience has not said its last word 
yet on locomotion, even terrestrial locomotion; which is one of 
the reasons why railway employees are foolish when they^try 
to set up as a privileged class on the ground that they are 
indispensable. Nobody is indispensable, not even the trade-union 
working man. 

The strike and its results enabled Mr. TJoyd George to take a 
very stigpg line against nationalisation, and to speak plainly to 

VOL. m. K.a. 
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the Labour depotatkm, headed by Mr. Smillie, which came to 
urge this scheme upon him. The Prime Minister told his Tisitors 
that if the miners wantttheir ihdustry nationalised they will have 
to turn out the present Cabinet. The Labour leaders can resort 
to "direct action** instead, but after their experiences they are 
not likely to do anything of the sort. Another attempt to alter 
the policy of the OoTemment by inflicting paina and penalties 
upon the general public would not be a hopeful enterprise. 
Nationalisation will not be brought about by this means; but the 
agitation in its favour will not be abandoned, tliough it may be 
expected to take a more legitimate and constitutional form. It 
does not seem to me at all improbable that in the end we may 
be driven to place such great public services as transport and" 
coal-mining in the hands of the State, l>ecause they may cease 
to be profitable investments for private capital. If railways can 
be run, and collicrieb worked, only at a loss, then it is clear that 
the State must run and work them if they are to be operated 
at all. But if they are taken over it will be in order to promote 
the convenience and general welfare of the community, >\hicli 
will certainly not allow itself to be held to ransom by the workers 
in these industries whenever they feel inclined to ask for higher 
wages or shorter hours. The Kankey Majority liejwrt recom¬ 
mended (though that recommendation is ignored by the mining 
Labour politicians^ that nationalisation should he acrorii[)anied 
by the withdrawal of the right to strike. If railways and mines 
become pennanent State stTvices, railwayiiien and miners ^iill 
be State servants, amenable to discipline, and punishable if they 
rise in rebellion against their employers, the representatives of the 
nation. It is not real nationalisation, but a kind of syndicalisni 
or guild socialism that the a\lvanced wing of the Miners' Union 
wants. They would like to get {xissession of the coal mines, 
and advance their owti earnings indefinitely by compelling the 
community to take the product at any price the workers choose 
to demand for it. They forget that the coal, on their own con¬ 
tention, belongs to the nation, and if it is taken from the “capi¬ 
talists,** at whose expensd the mines have been developed, it 
must be used for the benefit of the nation. The Tjahour mono¬ 
polist has DO more right to exploit the public than the monopolist 
of 8ny other class. 


History, as a writer in the Morning Post remarked on October 
IJth, moves not forward, but in circles. This observation is very 
apfKwdtely supported by a comparison between the German 
filibustering army in Livonia and the proceedings of the Veutonie 
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Knights in that region, and the parts adjacent, in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries^. The^semblance is in many 
respects striking. The Teutonic Knig&ts were nominally a 
religious order engaged in disseminating the truths of Christianity 
among the heathen Letts and Slavs. In reality they were a 
very powerful association of military adventurers, robbing and 
raiding in the interests of Germany. “These crusc^ing monks,’* 
wrote Morfill, the greatest English authority on Slavonic history, 
“had freely exploited the wealth and the valour of the West, 
ostensibly in the cause of religion, really for the purpose of 
founding a dominion of their own, which, as time went on, lost 
more and more of its religious character, and was now little more 
than a German military forepost, extending from Pomerania to 
the Niemen, which deliberately excluded the Slavs from the sea, 
and thrived at their expense. ... If the Order had failed utterly 
as a mission in partibus, it had succeeded in establishing on the 
Baltic one of the strongest military organisatioq^in Europe.” 
It acted with a truly Prussian rnthlessness, treaffl|f the unfor¬ 
tunate inhabitants of the Baltic provinces like wild beasts, and 
spreading the light of the Qoai)el by fire, sword, and indis¬ 
criminate masbacre. In the Middle Ages, as at a later period, 
German militarism worked hand in hand with German finance. 
Behind the crusading butchers of the Teutonic Order were the 
merchants and shippers of the great Hansa confederacy, bent on 
exploiting the vast latent wealth of the Slavonic plains and 
steppes. German traders pushed on in the wake of the armed 
apostles of German culture, established their factories and settle¬ 
ments at Novgorod, Itiga, Beval, Dor pat, and other towns, and 
prevemted all rivals from interfering with their commercial mono- 
]K)]y of the Muscovite and Jjitliuanian territories. The great 
“heartland.” at. Mr. Mackinder calls it, of the Euro-Asiatic 
continent heetned likely to become a German preserve, and 
Germany, with her s)>here of influence extending from the Bhine 
t(» tlie borders of Ghina, would have gained the military and 
nieri*antile dominntion of the world. 


The project failed, iMurtly because Germany fell into weakness 
through internal dissensions and religious wars, but in the main 
liecause of the t*reation of great and vigorous Slavonic Nation- 
States. Poland and Lithuania, consolidated and united under a 
succession of able kings, at length overcame the Teutonic 
aggressors, crushed the Knights and their lYussion allies in that 
earlier battle of Tannenberg (14101, captured Thorn, Elbing, and 
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Ihomg, brob ibroui^ to the Beltie, iod oeme into toneli irith 
iheoimioDteB0(theaAan^}^e8temGiviK^ Tbeiriivalt, 
the Mofloovite pcinoesr built up e powedhd end eolid empm on 
the Busnen plaiiu, and gxadually acquiied eontrol o( the *'heait- 
land/’ It » unfadiionable to say a good word for the tellen 
Tsardom. But it is worth while remembering that the Buaaian 
monarcshy saved Europe, first, from the constant inroads of the 
Tartar and Mongol hordes (who had swept into Silema and 
Bohemia as late ao the thirteenth century), and, secondly, from 
the still greater danger that all the fullest Old World reservoirs 
of war material and fighting men might have been left at the 
disposal of Oermany. Poland and BnssiB made it impossible 
for the mounted infantry of Attila and Genghis Khan to be 
poured out ui)on the West, disciplined and oiganised hy German 
military leaders. Poland is re-established; but Bussia is no 
longer solid and united under a strong central monarchy, and the 
opportunity which Germany lost at the Kenaisaance might come 
again if the4lntente Powers were to permit the Baltic States 
to become the prey of a new Teutonic Knighthood, with a new 
Hanseatic League of bankers, financiers, and exporters at work 
behind them. Von der Goltz's freebooters and their "Baltic 
barons" have a sinister likeness to the missionaries of the 
niedifcval military Orders. 


. Much may be said against the niethuds of the Old Diplomacy; 
but at any rate it avoided some of the errors of the New Diplo¬ 
macy, which entrusts highly confidential missioiis to uninstnirted 
anwteurs wlio have had nojtraining in affairs, and are completely 
Ignorant of the countries to which they may be accredited. One 
such missioner was Mr. W. (J. Bullitt, whose startling "revela¬ 
tions," with his attacks ii|)on the leading Entente statesmen, 
greatly interested the Foreign Relations ('ommittee of the 
American Senate early in September. Mr. Bullitt is a brisk 
\oiing American joumalist, who liad somehow gained the ear 
of Mr. Wilson, and was sent by ihe Prerident to report on the 
state of Bussia and the policy 6l the Bolshevist leaders. As 
became his nationality and his profession, Mr. Bullitt wasted 
no time over his embassy. He sjient exactly one week in 
Bussia. That was quite long enough for a real, hustling, modem 
newqpaper-man to learn all there is to learn about a country of 
170 millions of people in the throes of ravolotion and civil war, 
even if he has never been in the country licfore, and knows no 
word of its language. He was, of course, not entirely unaided. 
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Oaptoin Pettit, an offloaor of tbe Milito Intdligenoe Depaii- 
ment, assisted him; also Mr. Linealn S&ifiens, another American 
jonmudist, who mnt to Bnssia in the train of Lenin and Trotdky, 
and was an ardent admirer of those statesmen. Even more 
useful was a certain “Bill” RliatoT, the Soviet Chief of Police, 
who was another Bolshevist recmit from the United States, 
where he had been organiser of the notorious “l.W.W.”—the 
Independent Workers of the World, that criminal association 
which promoted sabotage and acts of violence in America during 
the war. Mr. Bullitt became so friendly with Bill that he passed 
one night, out of the seven he spent in Bussia, with this exalted 
official at the Opera. In fact, the Bolshevist chiefs were all very 
polite to their visitor, and fooled him to the top of his bent,* 
saying quite nice things about the President, and dropping clondy 
liints on the “ooncessions** which might eventually be forth¬ 
coming for enterprising citizens of the United States. Thus 
cciuipped, instructed, hoothed, and fortified, Mr. Bullitt and his 
assistants compiled their Beporlb, in which they did what they 
could to make out a good case for their Bolshevist friends. They 
find that the Terror has disapiieared, and that its effects were 
greatly exaggerated. There had been, it is true, a little diooting 
ami things of that kind, but really nothing to make a fuss ateut. 
Only 5,000 persons had been executed in all Russia—quite a 
moderate allowance. That some hundreds of workmen on strike 
had been shot at the IVitiloff Works is also untrue. It cannot be 
true; foi the Chief of Police told Mr. Bullitt it wasn't. 


Turning witli relief fiom these disagreeable topics Mr. Bullitt 
is struck with the iniiral regeneration of Russia under the Soviet 
“Prostitution has disappeared.” How does Mr. Bullitt 
know'? How could he ixissibly know after seven days in one 
Russian city? But his infonnnnts had assured him that this was 
the case, and that was “good enough” for so conscientiouB an 
inquirer. “The policy of the present Government has resulted 
in eliminating throughout Russia. I am fold, this horrible out¬ 
growth of modem civilisation.” Then this same paternal 
(lovomment is so anxious for the welfare of the children and tlie 
spread of popular culture! “Thousands of new schools have been 
opene<l in all parts of Russia”; and it is not all work for the 
happy Roviet child. “The theatres, opera, and ballet are per¬ 
forming as in peace ” and “the children, like the workers, now 
see the ojieras too, the ])lays, the ballets.” This, it is to be hi^ied, 
will make up to the children fur the lack of solnething even more 



important to yoimg folks tium bidfota—namaly, food. Of tbat 
tbqr do not get enough \3r newly enough; for iSi. Bullitt admits 
that every child in MoBcow*and Petrograd **» suffering from 
slow starvation.*' So are the adults. Of the million inhabitants 
of Petrograd, says Captain Pettit» 200,000 are ill, 100,000 in 
hospitals or on sick-beds at home, another hundred thousand 
suffering foom swollen limbs and weakness but just able to drag 
themselvee to the public kitchens. What food there may be is 
kept chiefly for the {uivileged orders, such as Government officials, 
Soviet solders, and play-actws, who get three times ns much 
bread as “the leisured classes,” whose ration is insufficient to 
support life. They can buy more only ”at the risk of punislt- 
mwLt.” But, after all, as Mr. Steffens philosophically points out, 
this is only part of ”the tragedy of transition,” and it was 
“anticipated by the leaders of the Revolution,” including the 
idealistic and scholarly Ijcnin. The Russian i^eoplc, the poor 
as well as the rich, regard this “transition ” with less approval 
than the indulgent American tourists. Their minds are so con¬ 
fused, observes Mr. Steffens, that they even regret the fallen 
autocracy. “They understood how to work and live under their 
old system. . . , They sigh for the old ways." It is not tl>e 
eapitalists and the intellectuals only wlui take this reactionary 
view. “The poor in their hunger think how good it would be to 
go down to the market, and haggle, and bargain "'-instearl of 
scrambling for the scraps flung to them from the leavings of the 
aristocracy of Soviet |)oliticians. Red Guanis, and play-actors! 
“They did get food then: now it is all gone.” Starvation and a 
slKxsking class-tyranny: that is the prospect for a ^farxianiscd 
world such as Lenin and,.bis friends and admirers abroad are 
trying to set up. Mr. Bullitt and his ashistants have done their 
best to repay the hospitality of their Bolshevist hosts; and their 
best is bad. Even these incompetent, 8U|)erficia1, and flagrantly 
partial investigators are unable to conceal the cruelty, distress, 
|ioverty, and utter disorganisation which the nile of the Com¬ 
munist gang has inflicted upon an industrious and kindly, but too 
helpless and submissive, people. 


A good deal remains to be written on uhat may be called the 
Natural History of Bolshevism. The historian would have to 
point out that Ae genus Bolshevist includes two varieties or sub¬ 
species. There is the social, and there is the individual, Bolsheviiit. 
The first is a revolutionary who proposes to remodeJ society on 
Manrian lines by the collective action of a group, body* or class 
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who will Beuse power and ocmipel all other penonB to oonfoonn to 
their ideas. This is the creed td violetee aooepted by Sorel and 
hiR school in France, and by "direct a(Aion'’ Labour extremists 
in ibis country. But there is, and has always been, another kind 
of Bolshevist, though he is not called by that name, or by any 
other name but that of a criminal. He is the individual who 
adopts “direct action ’* on his own account, and, without waiting 
for any general revolution or transformation, proceeds to xedress 
his grievances against society and the law by his own efforts, that 
is, by theft, burglary, highway robbery, or murder. The 
“ idealist ** of the new dispensation likes this kind of reformer no 
more than the academic revolutionist of the library and the plat¬ 
form loves his ally who enforces his doctrines in a trade dispute 
l)y usHiiults on life and projterty. But the two elements are being 
interfused everywher<^ In Russia the union is complete, and the 
criminal contingent is thrusting out the other. Thus the man 
Peters, now reported to be dead, w’as unquestionably concerned 
in a series of robberies and murders in Jjondon some years ago, 
tlioiigh he escaped punishment owing to a flaw in the evidence 
sii1niiitte<l at his trial. This disc'iple of Bolshevism in prac¬ 
tice was Chief Soviet Oonimissary in Moscow, and in that 
capacity he carried on a perfect orgy of homicide and torture. 
The ]irofeRHional criminal usually finds his opportunity in times 
(if social upheaval; but never has he had such magnificent scope 
for his energies as in revolutionised Bussia. 


On this )X)int interesting testimony has been given, in a letter 
to the T/iwea of October 10th, by Mr. d. McOillivTay, who has 
lived many years in Tlarbin, and Vas in that city during the 
Revolution and the Ikdshevist r^giwi. He is a first-hand 
witness, who speaks the Russian language fluently, and has 
studied at a Russian university. He asks any British working 
ninn who nmv be interested in Bolshevism to recall the horrible 
massacres by the Red (luard at Blagovescheusk, and to note that 
this remarkable military force was comfiosed of 70 per cent, of 
i*oiivictH. H(' also gives an illuminating analysis of the composi- 
iion of the Kxecutive Committee of the local Sloviet. If his state¬ 
ment is corwxjt, eleven of the twelve members of this governing 
committee were criminals who had been in prison. Three or four 
of them had been sentenced to hard labour for robbery; three had 
“done time “ for another kind of “criminal offence,” one of these 
being the Commissioner of Fiducation; the President of 
CommiRee had traded in counterfeit coins, and the Alimentation 
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CkunmiRskmer had been found guilty of embezzlement. The only 
non-eriminal wee the (XnninuRioner of Public Health, who iz 
described as im illiteratb peasant. It was, in fact, a Cabinet of 
gaol-birds. The dregs of society have eonie to the surface, as they 
Bill anywhere when the ordered fabric of civilisation, bnilt up' 
painfully on respect for law and personal rights, is broken up. 


No one who appreciates good literature and sound criticism will 
deny that Mr. Edmund ^sse has well earned the testimonial 
presented to him on his seventieth birthday by a great company 
of those who have u’on distinction in letters and public life. For 
half a century Mr. (losse lias laboured, with untiring industry and 
single-minded devotion, at his vocation of poet, critic, essayist, and 
literary biograiiher, though during a large part of the time much 
of his energy has liad to be devoted to administrative and official 
duties as vrell. In the midst of his preoccujmtions nt the Board of 
Trade and the House of Ijonls jic has found time to do a vast 
amount of literary work, ami it has been gcxMl work, full of thought, 
learning, humanity, and insight. Tjord Crewe, who wrote the ad¬ 
dress presented to Mr. (toshc, deseribes him rightly us a “sane and 
manly critic, the master of a prose style wliere cuntm felicitan 
never verges on the bounds of preciosity. Alone among Britisli 
writers,” it is added, “you have with equal certainty penetrated 
the inner mind of the Latin race, and have apprehend^ the pro¬ 
gress of poetry and the drama in the Scandinavian countries.” 
This gives a hint of the breadth and range of Mr. Gosse's literary 
sympathies. He is the most catholic and comprehending of our 
critics, intent upon recognising artistic merit—so long as it be 
genuine—wherever and w^henever he finds it, and anxious always 
to reveal the man behind the book, the mind that guides, or the 
soul that animates the pen. He is profoundly interested in 
personality, and that is one reason why his portraits of men and 
women he has known are as vital, as balanc^, and as sincere as 
his studies of those he has touched only thnnigh the printed page. 


There are some excellent examples of hiicli character-drawing 
in the volume of essays, S<me Diverrions of a Man of Letters 
(Heinemann), which Mr. Qosse has lately publiriied. His “Three 
Experiments in Portraiture ” are a shining example to the writers 
of an age in which biographical triviality competes with bio¬ 
graphical dullness. They steer the happy middle course between 
the “gossipy ” notice which tells yon what the great man ate for 
breakfast, and the fulsome, full-&ess memoir which leaves him 
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without a redeeming weakneae. Mr. Oosee deecsribes Lord 
Cromer, Lord Kedeadale, and L%^ Ddlothy Nevill with all the 
franknem of intimacy, and he gives us* a sufficient number of 
personal details; but his main purpose is to eajdain these three 
distinguished people, and to reveal and analyse the intellectual, 
aisthetic, and emotional content of their natures. It is all done 
with the writer's accustomed ease of style and urbane humour, 
and is therefore full of interest and charm. 


(liitics usually begin as advanced Badicals and end as haid- 
shell Tories. If they are open-minded and alert, they are inclined 
to be in front of their contemporaries when they are young and 
behind them when they grow okl. Intelligent youth revolts 
against the conventional rules and sets ux> standards of its own; 
age is too apt to turn into rigid laws and norms of conduct the 
(Tystalllse^l results of its own earlier rebellion. Mr. Gossc, w'ho 
reniindK us that more than fifty years have [labsed—“like a cloud, 
like a dream “—since first he signed his name in print to a critical 
essay, might be excused for clinging too closely to the past, and 
displaying iiii excessive regard for the great names, and the great 
ideas, of the Victorian age. In many ways he is still a Victorian, 
one of the veterans of a famous, and now mostly extinct, army. 
Ah a young warrior he fought u]K)n the windy x>lainB of Troy, and 
watched Achilles in his WTath, and heard the brazen spear of 
Ajax whistle above his head. But if the heroes are still heroic 
figures to him,-he has his eye on their dlicccssors also, and 
is eager to discern their valour and their skill, though they do 
not wield the old weapons or do not wield them in the old manner. 
It is not the least of his services to sound criticism that he links 
together two generations, or perhaps three: the generation in 
which Tennyson, and Browning, and Froudle, and Carlyle, and 
Thackeray, and Dickens reigned; the generation which wit¬ 
nessed the revolt of Rwinbnrne and Hardy, and Wilde and Pater, 
and the rise of Kipling, Wells, Bernard Shaw, and all les jeunes 
of twenty-five yiears ago, w*ho are now themselves grown, or 
growing, a little obsolescent; and then this latest generation of 
the twentieth century, which in its exuberant prime haughtily 
repudiates the traditions and the influence of its immediate, and 
its more remote, predecessors. Mr. Gtosse has his sympathies 
active for all these groups, and can see the weakness and the 
strength of each. He understands the revolt of our younger 
poets agamst the sugared sweetness of Tennyson and the jewelled 
line of Bwinbunie, and does not, with some other of the older 
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critics, dismiflB the new hennomeii, and the riotous, poising, antino- 
mionism, of recent verslBerB ^ mere eccentricity and baibarimn. 
There is a New Spirit Vorku^ on our literatore as on oor life; 
and it is a rather foolish conservatism which refuses to consider 
it seriously because, in the fermenting energy of its aelf^exims- 
sion, it is seeking new forms and will not pour itself into the 
moulds worn thin by time and use. To some of us, indeed, much 
of the New Verse may seem cacophonous, just as the New Music 
seems discordant, and the New Painting imTe crude ami blatant 
ugliness. But ler iih be circumspect; let us reinonilier that there 
were highly trained and accomphbhod cntics wJio found no beauty 
in Keats and no meaning in Wordsworth, who scoifetl at Swin¬ 
burne, ana were meiely bored by Browming. Tunc hath its 
strange revenges. Thirty years hence tliey may be erecting 
memorials to the inventor of rag-tiiiie, and statues to the 
Futurists. 


Truly the scsthetic standards of one age are not those of 
another; and one is tempted to ask whether there are an> 
intnnsic standards at all, whether there is any permanent ele¬ 
ment ol beauty in art and poetry, whether there is any principle 
ol taste, or an>thmg but u fashion, which is, and must be, as 
vanahle as other fashions If there are no real laws or accepted 
cfiAons of excellence but onl> an illusion, framed to suit the 
moods of the moment, we may ex|H*ct to see the w'orshipped idol 
ol one generation bumt with contumely m the market-}}Iace by 
the next. This is precisely what do(»s happen. Those of us who 
carry our memory hack well down into the third quarter of the 
last century find the gods and the deini-gods of our youth treated 
with discoiuertmg ineverence Tennyson, whom we knew by 
heart, is tossed aside with undisguiscsl onitempt; Browmiiig, that 
dark and difficult bard whom we puzzled over in our societies, 
is dismissed as banal and obvious, Swinhume is a mere word- 
jinglcr, just a literary conjurer who can keep half a dozen 
glittering balls spinning at once with a sleight of hand not worth 
following. Mr. Gosse, who discusses the subject in his prefatory 
essay, “On Fluctuations of Taste," refers us to other reversals 
of opinion equally remarkable. One of the most startling cases 
!•» that of Sully-Pmdbomme. Thirty years ago he was without 
a rival as the favourite living poet of France. His eminence was 
unchallenged. The great writers as well as the great public took 
him to their hearts. C*riticR, differing from one another as widely 
as Rainte-Benve and Th^ophile Gautier, united in hia praise. 
Jules Lemaltre, Bnmeti^re, Gaston Paris, Anatole France, and 
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even that Apostle of the Gentilesi Paul Verlaine^ placed Bnlljr- 
Pirodhommaphigh among the aweetest^masters of Vresacb song. 
If any reputation seemed establiAied it^was his, and now—Idr. 
Gosse tells us that the glory has departed. Contemporary cnti- 
cism has no word to say for SuIIy-Pnidhomme. His verses are 
^'balderdasir*; it was a “social crime” to impose such stuff on 
the public I The pieces accepted with acclamation by the judges 
of one generation are hooted out of court by the next. 

Flu(*h are the revolutionary, the unac'coiintable, mutations of 
literary taste. Are they as irrational and inexplicable as the 
impulses winch cause us to admire crinolines and ringlets at one 
time and short skirts and cropjied hair at another? Mr. Gosse 
ioiiches the problem in his essay, but does not refolve it. Per¬ 
haps it is insoluble. At any rate, ue must all feel that criticism 
is by no moans an exact science, and that its canons, such as 
they arc, have only a temporary and hx*nl application. Its most 
admired professors are at odds with one another from year to 
year. There w^as a period when they insisted that we were to 
refiard I’o]k> as one of the greatest oi English iioeis. We have 
diititiillv abandoned Poiie long ago ^though some of us still have 
a certain shame-faced affection for him), and have, I suppose, 
drojiped Scott and Byron as well. But what of Wordsworth? 
When T was at school and college it was the ball-mark of culture 
to believe in Wordsworth, to find, even amid the 1o}igueur8 of the 
Excursion, which w’ere reluctantly admitted, a reservoir of 
jxiurerful tlioiight and profound meaning. And the clever people 
of this day tell us that he had “a genteel third-rate mind”! Tt 
is not merely tlie flippant and tho frivolous who disturb ns writh 
these iconoeiasms, any more than it. was only the ignorant and 
bigoted who w*rote down l\eatR and ignored Shelley. The ver¬ 
dicts were sometimes thost^ of rei^l scholars and serious students 
of literature. 

Ro it is still. Sir Henry Newhnit, besides htdng n delightful 
poet, is a critic of wide learning, intense oamestness, and a 
sincerity which cannot be qiiesiioned, Tn his Neir Study of 
English Poetry (Constable, 1917> there is an essay on Milton. 
W'hich T read tho other day with a feeling that the foundations 
of my flDsthetic w*or1d were shaking under my feet. Tt is not only 
the empires that are collapsing, the oldest political institutions 
that are endangered. Beputations, that might seem as firmly 
set as the thrones of the Hohenzollems and the Hapshurgs 
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five years ago, are torpedoed and mined. I had thonght that if 
there was one writer di Rngjish whose position^Hsas beyond 
challenge, that writer was John Milton. But Sir Henry Newholt 
dot>rt more than challengo it. He ailniirt's the Milton Oofiias, 
Lffcidas, II Pffisrroso, and L\4tlegTo: but the Milton of PatadiBc 
Lost he does not admire, and warns the reader that he* need feel 
himself under no obligation to do so either. He is not to place 
Milton Among the great epic ]K>etH, nor need he constrain himself 
to call Paradise Lost “very fine,” because it is not very fine. It 
is all about “a sham world peopled witli phantoms from 
Now'here”: whereas what we “ask of the poei to-da\ ” is that 
“he shall make for us a new- world out of the fragments of earth.” 
The real great poets, like Homer and Mr. William Morris, have 
so draw'll human life that we see it to be finer than we knew'; 
but Milton “has so drawn angelic life that we find it mon' absurd 
than we could liave imagined it.” How art thou fallen fioin 
Heaven, O Lucifer, Son «>£ the Morning! Miltcm is not only 
dead but damned, and the latest criticism assures ns that it is 
rather to our credit to find him dull, and acrid, and heavy. 
But if anybody had ^aid thsit fifty years ago! 


And what are you to think it you lm]i|)iMi wot to find Milton 
R. dull that it IB a i>enance to read him, hut, on the contrary, can 
turn again and again with ever new enjoyment to his pages, 
and gain a solace w'hich docs not w'ane from what, in your old- 
fashioned w*ay, you call the organ music of his verse, the varied 
beat and rhythm of his riiajestic phrasing? What if you find 
Satan as interesting as the Vikings and Volsungs, and somewdiat 
more humanMust the siiliple layman, who “likes poetry” in 
his Philistine fashion, but is no ex|>ert judge—must he take his 
rebuke with humility, and repent him of his errors? Or may he 
console himself by reflecting on iho^ strange variations of critical 
opinion which have been noticed, and conclude that, as the 
authorities differ so widely among themselves from time to time, 
he is at liberty to consult his own fancy and choose for himself? 
It is perhaps the better wray to love our poets, as true lovers 
abould, not because others, it may be wiser and more learned 
than ourselves, call them beautiful, but—because we love* them. 


There are some suggestive notes on anuther as|)ect of the 
subject in Currents and Eddies in the English Romaniie Oetiera- 
tion, by Dr. Frederick H. Pierce, |mblished by the Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press. Dr. Pierce, who is an Assistant Professor of FiOglish 
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at Yale, ahows that few of the gveate writers of the period he 
examines were among the '^best qf^ers* of their time. Byron, 1. 
suppose, was, and so of course was Scott; ftut the others were com- 
pletdy eclipsed by autbcsrs who have long settled into obscurity 
or oblivion. The judicious public, with some of the finest poets 
to choose from, preferred the fluent mediocrity of Lastitia Landon, 
Mrs. Hemans, Eliza Cook, and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, “whose 
little fourteen-line sheaves of lacrymosity ran through nine edi¬ 
tions.*’ Another meritorious mediocrity who had a great vogue was 
the Beverend William Lisle Bowles, D.D. That worthy divine 
and quite respectable versifier was forgotten long before he passed 
away in his eighty-eighth year in 1850. Half a century before 
that he was supposed to have scaled the topmost heights of Par 
nassiis, and his claims were conceded not merely by the super¬ 
ficial genenil reader, but by some of the best intellects among his 
contemporaries. Coleridge, for example, thought that to question 
the divine genius of Bowles was akin to l)laB})hemyt And if 
('oleridge did not know«the difference betueen real poetry and 
smooth versification, who should have known? 


One uoiidors how many similar mistakes our present cnticsare 
making? As for the public and the “best sellers,*’ it is the old story. 
Hir Henry Xe^\l)olt assures us that we have nou writing and pub- 
lishiiig aiiKiiig us a number of poets of the highest gifts and the 
most consiiniinate technical accomplishment. But does the 
general reader in any of the English-speaking countries rush to 
purchase the uorks of these artists*’ I hardly,think so; but I 
know that the American public huyi^up the volumes of Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox as fast as that sedulous poetess can produce 
them, and that in England lieett m Amber and The King's 
IJighteay go off b> the huiidreil thousand. Fine and finished 
literary achievement, and the po]mlnrity which makes money, 
are as far apart to-day as ever they uere. The fdgnatories 
to that \ddi«sh to Mr. Gosso included, with a few excep¬ 
tions, tlie most distinguished of living English men and 
women of letters. They were all there, the poets, novelists, his¬ 
torians, essayists, critics, scholars. It might be impertinent, 
but would be instructive, to ascertain how many of these authors 
have found literature a lucrative, or even a reasonably profitable, 
pursuit. Some half-dozen members of the company—a dramatist 
or two, and three or four of the novelists—have done extremely 
well. But of the rest, how many have earned n competence, 
or a living w^ge, by *their pen? How many could have 
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ifforded to write books if they bed not bera profeMon^ dvil 
lervante, joamalute, lashers, ^tors, men of bonnese, or men 
)f wealth? But outside* this select cirde there exists a consider* 
ible body of ladies and gentlemen whom the serious critics ignore, 
9nt whose works the gnat public buys. Their names an familiar 
in tens of thousands of households when those of most of 
Mr. Gosse's testhnonialists are unknown; their Ixmks run into 
QumerouB editions; they carry weight with the literary and quasi* 
literary iniddlemeu, the publishers, the theatrical managers, the 
uinema producers; and theii exertions do not go unrewarded, 
tknne of them earn incomes ishich would be deemed respectable 
if they wen stockbrokers, sua'ehsful barristerH, or ntail trades¬ 
men. Between the aristocracy and the democracy of letters then 
!>• a great gulf, which yawns more widely than ever to-da\; and 
the economic adiantage is with the democracy 
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THE NEED OF BIOTIBH INSTITUTES IN SOUTBEBN 
AND EASTERN EUROPE. 

I 

With tlie ratiiication of Ihe Treaty of Venailles the Great War 
in three eleiueotB ends; but the perjwtual conflict in that fourth 
element, the mind, the heart, the spirit of the nations, merely 
enters upon another phase. Germany, although morally bank¬ 
rupt in the eyes of the world, seeks now to throw the guilt ot 
the great crime upon her old Ally, Austria, endeavouring to 
prop's that by the incompetence of her rulers and the insidious 
craft of her arclMuemy, England, she was dragged into the field, 
where, attacked by the Trbole world, she defended herself with a 
liennsm, a disciplme and a genius for organisation unparalleled 
in history. Bulgaria throws the blame of her treachery upon her 
late rulen> and, reiterating her ethnological claims to Greek and 
Serbian territory, watches for a division between her enemies in 
wder to reassert hersell in arms. Turkey, confronted by a virtual 
death-sentence in expiation of her crimes of centuries, relies 
upon the mfluence of her Indian co-religionists, our fellow-sub- 
jects, to ensure an indefinite rei»rieve. The Russian Bolshevik 
suborned by Germany, still fights in the open, while secretly 
striving to sap the foundations of society by the dissemination of 
bis subversive doctrines among the proletariat of the impoverished 
nations. The Chauvinist Press throughout the world, its powers 
enonnously enhanced during the wui by the iNirt it has necessarily 
played in stimulatmg national fieliiig, still fans the flames of 
narrow pride and jealousy. The world is yet for frmn peace. 

Now as all these conflicting currents of feeling issue from a 
thousand jirinting-iiresses to build u)> in the consciousness of the 
nations those varying forms of “ the emoticHi of the ideal ” wherein 
Prof. Kidd finds “the chief human organ of the Science of 
I’ower,” and the transmitting agent of the “cultural inheritance " 
of each “social integration,” is it not well to ask what actioa 
England, as one of the chief luotagonists, is taking in this per¬ 
petual'strife? We know that our enemies are at work vrith 
their usual ability and pertinacity, and that our Allies, the French, 
are setting forth the great Liatin ideal with eloquence and charm. 
But have we F,ngUsh-si)eaking peoples, ruling a third part of the 
globe, no jioint of view to set before the distracted world of unde- 
vek^ nations, or is it lack of means or (qpportanily that deters 
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08 from timdy efforl? At kut we oennot plaed ebienoe cRf 
inyitatioa. 9 

In Bomming op the net idmlts of the war there i» one item 
which we English, as a comparatively modest and sdf^sitioisuig 
people, are hardly likelty to take sufficiently into aoooont, |md 
that is the immense gain in prestige whidi we have ondoobtedly 
acqoiidd in the eyes of certain relatively poor, but essentially 
martial races, since being previoody known to them only as a 
^'nation of shopkeepers,’* we have at the great crisis shown 
ourselves to be also a nation of soldiers. Without knowledge 
how the English were regarded in South-Eastern Europe in the 
days before the war, it is not eaqr for the British public to con¬ 
ceive the change to-day. If formerly the English w'ere known 
chiefly as the model of free peoples, the champions of small races 
oppressed by the Austrians or the Turk, the sportsmen, inventors 
of football, which is played everywhere, the honest dealers, who, 
unlike the German, consider the advantage of their client as well 
HA their own gain, the expensive but soimd workmen, producers 
of durable goods, in contrast to the hawkers of inferior imitations, 
—^to-day there is added the one title lacking for entire respect and 
admiration—-that of a great military people, and the prestige 
of England stands in consequence where it has never stood 
before. 

Moreover, the British soldier, officer or private, has displayed 
in personal and official conduct all those qualities which as a 
statesman, workman or dealer he has shown by his laws and 
policy, his contracts and his workmanship, and hereby he has 
gained over his Allies. His administration lias been distinguished 
especially by an absence of bureaucratic obstruction or militarist 
arrogance, by an unimiieacbablc integrity, humane consideration 
and ready helpfulness, while in ))ersonal contact he has proved 
kinder, more honest, courteous, helpful and resouroefni than other 
Allied soldiers. 

Take the case of the Balkan Army as an example. No one in 
Salonika will forget the services that the British soldier rendered 
to the population on the night of the great fire; bow he carried 
tlie sick and aged fn>m the burning houses; how he tranR})orted 
thousands of families with thdr goods and fumitnre in lorries 
to places of safety outside the town, without robbing those he 
rescued. Of all the Allied soldiery the Britidi alone were not 
accused of plundering or raping, or even of indulging to excess 
in the liquor which on that tremendous nif^t was flowing free at 
every rifled cafd. No Serb surely will forget the work that the 
British women did for his wounded in the hospitals, soup-Utdiens, 
and canteens, established and maintamed for his benefit. The 
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speotBde ct Bnglidh IbSibb oonngBoody «nd indahtigably driving 
their Ford tbiib om the dmoet ifipeBBabk BeUEen roede for the 
sBBiBiiaiiee of his ooantryman was for him too strange and yet too 
ooramon not to leave a permanent impmabn. Tte oodhieflB of 
the BritUh officer fox-himting, and of tiie British Tommy playing 
football between the wire entanglements in "No Han's Land," 
upon the Stroma, indifferent to the poBsibility at any moment of 
becoming a taiget for his shells, immensely impressed the Bnigar, 
who showed his appreciation of this qiortBman-like confidence in 
his sportsmanship by refraining from firing. The defeated 
enemy’s tmst in the Britidi sense of jnstice was the constant 
theme of every leading article in Bolga^n newspapers after the 
Armistice, and the old regard for England in Bulgarian sentiment 
rapidly and edncerely revived. Scores of Bnlgarians declared to 
British officers their desire that England shonld henceforth occupy 
ill Bnlgaria the position held until recently by the nbiquitous 
German; shonld snpply directors for her industries and assist in 
the development of her resonrces; and this was said not only in 
the capital, but also in many of the smaller towns, fleibs, Bnl- 
gars. and Macedonians alike are looking to England for guidance 
and support. Over all those countries south of the Danube, from 
the Adriatic to the Black Bea, the affection and respect of the 
various populations towards England and all that is Englidb is an 
invitation for our country to lead, guide, to educate in English 
ideals of life and government, to bind these young nations morally 
to England, and to save them from falling back as victims of their 
own internecine rivalries, or of insidious Teuton intrigue—an 
invitation, surely, which it would be g grave error to neglect. 

Of the Balkans T speak from personal experience; the newspaper 
reports from other countries tell us the same tale. In the accounts 
of the landing of stores at Odessa we read that the Britirii soldiers 
were received with flowers and acclamation by the populace; the 
Uomtng Poit correspondent concludes his account of his won¬ 
derful visit to Kieff by aeroplane with the statement that "hatred 
of Germany and respect for Great Britain is the chief message 
that the long-beleaguered city had to send to the world." 

From Italy the invitation is at once so cordial and insistent, 
and the attempt to meet the need, at least at Fhxrenoe, is so 
admirable and successful that it will furnish us with the example 
of what we best may do. And what is wanted in Itdy and the 
Balkans is doubtless no less necessary for Jngo-Slavia/ the 
TTkraine, Oxecho-BlovAkia, Poland, and other new and impression¬ 
able States. 
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The next, question, then, is to oonsider what means for the 
diffusion of English ideals and English teaching could be most 
effectively adopted. Let us consider the case of Sofia, where 1 was 
stationed with the Allied troops of occupation from last Novem¬ 
ber until July, with every opportunity of studying the educational 
and social conditions of the Bulgarian people. 

When we arrived the town was full of German books and 
almost every educated person spoke and read German. German 
culture and German ideals were for most Bulgarians their only 
conception of European civilisation. History, art, literature, 
drama, were widely studied with characteristic earnestness for 
self-improvement; but German text-books were used almost 
exclusively. Nevertheless, it was obvious to all that closqp 
acquaintance with German militarism diirinn the previous two or 
three years had caused the great majcnity of Bulgarians to loathe 
the arrogance of the German soldiery, while the prestige of the 
German system had collapsed with its defeat. 

The French staff immediately set alunit importing into the 
country French literature with French ideals. A Hachette 
library was established and the Bulgarian branch of the ** Alliance 
FrauQuise ” was revived, under whose auspices an rvcellent revie^i 
was founded and lectures in French upon the French language 
and literature were given periodically. Judging by the few that 
I attended, these lectures were extremely |)opu]ar. Thej were 
held in the great concert hall of the Bulgarian Officers’ Club, 
which w*as crowded with afi the best-known people of Sofia. 

In the month of May the "English-Speaking League” of Sofia 
was resuscitated hy Bulgarian initiative. At its first meeting, 
I am told, there were present only some four or five Bulgarian 
ladies, hut undaunted by the smalloess of their numbers, these 
apostles of English culture resolved to hire a fair-sized house aa a 
meeting-place of the Tjeague and to announce in the newspapers 
the next meeting for a fortnight later. 

This time there were, T suppose, about a hundred people, all 
convendng together in English, the great majority being old 
pupils-of Robert College, at Constantinople. They were all 
immensely keen on making the League a success, l^ey* agreed 
that the first requisite was a library of English books—^literature, 
history, and the best fiction. They agreed that there ought to 
be courses of lessons in Bnglidi and lectures on the British 
Fiinidre and on English life and literature. They thought that 
the institute slioiild be modelled on the **Alliance Ftan^aAte” 
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and were sure that the aimilar Oermi^ soeietieB would be re¬ 
opened an soon an circumBtances wrould permit. 

Surely, if rach is the desire of Sofia, the capital of a defeated 
enemy, to know more of England, that of our Allies in Belgrade, 
Athens, Bukarest and Salonika can be no less great. In the 
English-speaking League of Sofia we have an example of a 
British Institute in embryo; Italy will afford us a pattern of 
what a small subsidy with careful organisation and goodwill may 
achieve. 

Tn Italy during the war, for the purpose of combating Gorman 
cnlumny and cementing the alliance, a vast quantity of illustrated 
pajH^rs with other printed matter were distributed under the aus¬ 
pices of the Ministry of Propaganda. But by far the most useful, 
as well as the most dignified work of this kind, was the establish¬ 
ment of British Institutes in Florence. Boino, Milan and Naples. 
Let the story of the first and most important of these valuable 
institutions be told in the words of Prof. Perrando, its present 
secretary. 

“ In the niitiiinn of 1017 n ijemp of It:i1inii and Fiifrlkh ndiiJarH—^Dr. fiuidn 
Riasi, Prof. Guido Ferramln, Pritf. G. B. GnrKanfv Pr. 4nfifplo Orrioto. Carlo 
Plaoei, Prof. Gaetano RalTeinini, l>r. Akio Sorani, Arthur Acton, T>r. Walter 
Adihiiiner, William Hiiltoii, Edward Huttem, Herbert Trench, reviving an 
old ))lan, Ling debated but never ^et realised, decided to found at Florence 
a Briiidi Tiistitiiti^ Ita chief objects were to strengthen the intelleetua] links 
bf'twecn England and Ita1\, to encourage the atudv of the EngHah language 
and liWatiire, and to make the nianv^sided English life known to the Italian 
public. The enterpri^e met with an immediate welcome. Mr. Algar Thorold, 
director of Fingli««h official pmgaganda in Italy, was ao good as to oome to 
Florence to organise ihe new institution, osmiring it of the support of bis 
Government. Rv hi^ ‘idvico. Dr. Arthur Franeia Spcmh'r. ot ('ambridgc, 
wa? siimmonrd to diieet the Tnatitute. nbiffii started wf>ik in tlie spring f»f 
1018, and waa formnllv o]icned in >Tiine of the aanie year by the Rritiah 
Ambaaaador to Rome, Bir Rennell Rodd. In hia apeech to the civil and 
military anthuritica of the eitv the Amha**aador emphaaiacd the importance 
of the new inatitntion. ita pi*mianenee, and ita independence of the mereh 
temporary work of political propaganda during the war. The Inatitutc waa 
deaigned to promote intelleetiial relatinna between the two nationa, to diffnae 
the knowledge of Engliah and of the moat important aoclal and economic 
problema r»f the Rritiah Empire, and to offer a permanent meeting plaee for 
Enfdiah and Italian acholara. 

*• To aeenmpliab tbeac objecta It waa decided * - 

(1) to make u good library. 

(2) to givn frequent locturea in Engliah and Italian. 

(3) to pnhliah a n'vicw in Italian. 

to tt'aeh the English language and literature aeicutiflcHlIy. 

(S) to encourage the foundation and cxehnngi* of achnlnrahipa. 

** In its ftrtt year of life the Inotitute waa a great aucceaa, and developed 
heyond all expaotaftioD. The ooumm of IcaMma were atteided by over 200 
piipiN, and the roaiilta were excellent. Four of the atudenta of the toacberH* 
conne paaaed the Univemity examination for the diploma of teacher of 
Fingllidi In the Italian publio aehoola with high bonoiira, and the majority 
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ol tbose wlio anirnd flor itif iwo cou m i tetand IMr teftmliQii 

of oonttnuhig lor liie nezl round. This oppHtti io man Hum el|My popilt. 

'* Tho iniUla leeturn were abo nmmMUj oucee an fu l , oipeeiidly ^ 
ShaknpoHo ooune. Laotans on art and litandun fraqneirt, and the 
Saioida^ Mvaafist in BngUah and Italian were attended both hy Tloffantbiea 
and the Anf^o-Amarican colony. ISie Teading-Toom, which eo^fn a all the 
more importiuit SnidiBh newapapon and reriewa, wae much ffreqnentedt and 
tho library, which already poweaea acme l.ffOO eolumea of literatiire and 
hiatGry, was found mort iiaHiil hy mimeroiw pupila and atudenta. Further¬ 
more, the reriew, pubibhed bi-monthly under the title of the Fila 
Britanniea,'' btut entered on it^ aeoond year of life, and haa been recogniaed by 
the €»dneated piibHe aa one of the beet Italian perlodioela. In ccmelntion, 
tbe Rritieh Inetitute baa won the aympstby and eupport of all the moat 
eminent Italians, end haa had in ita mom*, many uell-knnwn vholara and 
pfditieiana of both eountriea, and thus greatly naaiated in eaiablitiiing thoae 
nemonal friendly relationa which are ea«entia1 to a true underatanding 
between the two nations. 

“But there is a danger to-day lest the Tnatitute ahnuld be auppreaaed 
owing to a purely bureaucratir diffieulty. inaomueh aa haying been Mtherto 
aubaidiaed 1^ the British Ooyemment through the Ministry of Pnipagandn. 
now that tide IGniairy no longer etiata, the inatitiitea dependent upon it 
and foatered through it ii»a\ he allowed to die. If this ahnuld take piece, it 
would conatitiite a grave political error, quite apart firom the moat eerioua 
loaa to all thoae Italiana who de<«ire to know and to love England thTouid> her 
language, literatiwe and liutorv. For in view of the importance and auooeiia 
of the Inatitute, ita auppreaaion would aoem to the Italian public quite 
unjuatiflable, and would inevitably be attributed to political motivea. It 
would be all the there impolitic ^naamiich aa there haa long been at Florence 
a flouriahing French Institute, founded by Grenoble University and directed 
by Prof. Ijuchaire, and a German Inatitute, which although diacontinued 
during the war, will moat certainly be re-opened shortly.'’ 

Such ift Prof. Perraudo's account of the work of the Florence 
Institute. Jjet us hope that the British Government will decide 
to ensure its permanence after such infinite careful pains have 
been bestowed upon it by the public-spirited scholars and men 
of letters who founded, it to such good purpose! 

But what of the Institutes of Borne and Naples—the first of 
which was to be rather for political and economic study and the 
second for commercial training? Should they be allowed to 
perish? As for Milan, is it not the intellectual capital of Italy? 
If such institutions were thought necessary or useful for the 
'preservation of Anglo-Italian friendship during the war, when 
the common enemy laboured at least under some disadvantage in 
his efforts to destroy it, why idiould they be less desirable in 
“peace,*’ when the enemy works more freely and no less pertina¬ 
ciously than before? 

In Borne, as in Athens, we have schools for the maintenance 
of relations between scholars of this country and dvilisations which 
existed two thousand years ago. Even in a period when drastic 
retrenchment is necessarily the watdiword of every Ministry, 
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cuidljr it would be well to coneidBr the gieet pioftt ihet wonld 
inevitebly eccrae to a polk^ of snail tluwgh wiae eapenditnre <hi 
a adheme for peipetuating each liffaig ehiHtinela of nnderetandiiig 
and friendflliip witlj^young and wgarocis national on whose gooi~ 
will towards us, and on whose appreciation of oor prindpleB, the 
peace of Europe at any time may ultimately depend. 

It cannot well be denied that before the war the vague Liberal 
instmcts of the mass of the people in Turkey, Bulgaria and Greece 
were in qrmpathy with France and England rather than with 
Germany. Tet Turkey and Bulgaria were sochi drawn in against 
the Entente, while Greece was for three years kept neutral and 
officially hostile, by cliques of unscrupulous politicians in German 
pay. This surely was only possible because the sources of 
educated feeling had been slowly poisoned by the exaltation of an 
arrogant militanst ideal and the constant advertisement of indus¬ 
trial efficiency and scientific organisation, which persuaded the 
leaders of opinion, and especially the higher grades of the Armies, 
of the racial superiority and mihtary invincibility of Germany. 
The instinctive opposition to this tendency was uninstructed, 
unorganised and inarticulate, eanily overridden by those in power 
and crushed by the discipline of War. In those days well-deve¬ 
loped institutes, with a definite hold on the public 4)1 Sofia and 
Athens, would have accomplished more for the Entente than 
several gallant armies. 

But perhaps we should not so much aspire to govern opinion, 
as the Germans try to do, as rather to extend our humanistic 
atmoiqihere in which the germs of militarism and jealous national¬ 
ism cannot thrive. This is not to be done by legations and 
consulates, which do not reach sufficiently wide circles; it can 
only be the work of teaching institutes, for founding which, with 
the cordial welcome and concurrence of the local populations, 
we have unique opportunities to-day. 

in 

In order justly to appreciate the importanoe that such an insti¬ 
tute would have in a city such as Sofia, one must consider for a 
momen't the curcumstanceB in which its population lives. Here is 
a town of about a hundred thousand inhabitants, of which the 
cultured class numbers one thousand at most. For eight months 
of the year the city is, from an intellectual point of view, as an 
iafauad sonounded by a sea of desert, practically roadless, inhabited 
only by peasants cultivating their fields. In the summer wdl- 
to4o fan^Uies migrats to the country, to the seaside, the monn- 
tsiai^ the baths, or to isolated farms. But from October to June 
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at» kokati, it'1iiMiit«* flmqrbody **«]« ii imMit liir^C^ 
BiwToim knowB «m9o)ie; fi»Mon ia dMpotk), adbo^ Wag 
wiQiag not to do wb$t eveiybody is doing# llie ntti^ of • 
foreignw is noted in the newqiapers: if he is invited to one home, 
he mil be invited to all. 

At lectnres of the ** Alliance Fratigaiee,** in Sofia, one wcmiU see 
C'ahinct Ministers, representatives of every Legation, a number of 
Generals and Staff-Officers, University professors, the chief pio- 
fesbioLal men, all with their wives and daughters. If any of the 
audience do not understand the language of the lecture a member 
of the family will transmit a running abstract in Bulgarian. 
Everyone listens carefulh, absorbing every word, being intensely 
earnest about “culture.’* Like the nourvaux nrhee of more 
sojihisticated lands, parents who cannot understand are infi¬ 
nitely proud of the linguistic accomplishments of their children. 
A British Institute would become a fashion in such a town, for 
everyone would consider it necessary to patronise, and thus a 
lecturer would ha\e among his audience most of the people of 
influence in the place. 

In ail this Sofia is surely t}pical of all Balkan capitals, while in 
many of the new countries conditions must be similar. A dis 
tinguished modern historian %\rites to me, ‘‘From what knowledge 
I have of Serbia, which 1 have visited both before and during the 
war, 1 am persuaded that influence in the unformed and com¬ 
paratively primitive countries of the Balkans can be immensely 
determined by means of such institutes, w'hich count for a great 
deal more than people have any idea who have not been there. 
Italy is, of courbe, in a very different state of civilisation and 
politics. But in Italy, too, our influence has long been on the 
wane, with deplorable results both to ourselves and to the Italians, 
because we have consistently neglected to take any interest in 
Modern Italy or to present our cultural 'case * fiom year to year 
to the Italians.’* In Italy, perhaps, less might have been expected 
from our Institutes—and yet liow' much in Florence has already 
been attained! 

The Institutes should first and foremost teach the English lan¬ 
guage, in a series of classes more or less adapted to the local condi¬ 
tions, that is to say, in great commercial centres the teaching 
might be more utilitarian and approaching more nearly the Berlitx 
method, whereas in University or literary centres, snob as 
Florence, a more scientific system would be indicated. A oonsideiv 
able measure of independence diould be allowed to local com¬ 
mittees for adjusting the direction of the schools and oonrses to 
the needs of e^ town. 
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N^rivlKoii lor Ba^fali kxtlioro iflA yfw»Ai>ti «xi«k>V« te 
obfealn dtmrftots duoidi^' Bow ffton £|fi <iii< been aiM by 
weItto4o familieft in Chsastaiiiu^^ Sofia or Salonika bow baafe 
to obtain an Engliu tutor or govamasa for growing boys and 
girls] Surely this ia all to our national admitage, for is not 
every ohild in a foreign country who is taught to fq^eak and write 
English fluently, a definite gain to our tsommerce, political 
influence and prestige? 

Secondly, every institute should possess a library of the best 
English literature, history, fiction, biography, sociology and so 
forth. Many a time some educated mother has said to me that 
she desires her children to learn English rather than other lan¬ 
guages, becaufie she oonsidcrs our literature the most wholesome 
for them to read. Yet the sale of English books on tiie Continent 
is only too small, since comparativeh low read English, while all 
read French, and most read Gernuui. But then the French and 
German Governinents have been at pains to establish institutes of 
the very type that I am advocating. Would it serve our cause to 
urge its advantages for the British book-trade and for modem 
British authors** If m a few years English were spoken in Italy, 
III tlio Near East and in the various new States, bom from the 
ruins from the Auhtrian and Bussian Empires, as commonly as 
French and German are now bpokeii, there is not a publisher, 
nr 11 n editor, or an author that would not find the chance of a new 
public. For the librarieb and reading-rooms would be supplied 
with a certain number of English newspapers and magazines with 
their review b of English books, as well as advertisements of Eng¬ 
lish manufactures. 

Let me quote here from an article Hy Prof. Biagi in the Vita 
Bfiianmca of the British Institute at Florence. In the year 
1913, Prof. Biagi infoniis us, the total importation of Englidi 
liooks and newspapers into Italy amounted to less than 70 tons, 
valued at some £14,000; in the same year the importation of 
German books and newspapers was over 360 tons, valued at about 
£70,000—^iii weight and in price more than five times as much I 

** And this latter,'* he writes, ** was not more merohaudlse to be weighed 
in tons and hundredweighta. It was rather so much poi^m-gas, that, little 
hy Uttle, saturated with Germanism plaoes where it was received as an 
lUiiminant; it intoxieated men'# minds and poisoned thtir ceosoieDcee. Of all 
imports it was the most dangerous and deleterious, and we have found evety- 
whm in Italy its evil effeots. At last, with eyes opened to the orude reality, 
the Oovemments and leading classes see bow for this unwholesome iniporta- 
tioB must he substituted other merobandise to serve as an antidote, and 
haw the Inih Idaala of English thought with their quiekoiing bieeth must 
oome to sweep ewsy the melodorous miasmse of Gennanisml " 
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inuidfy, ihim diiNdid be oomm at ketam it ttieae Imtitatee 
givea by dinetan, teep hew or ottwr oBbeele, iftyflenMated, we 
Boggeirt, by treveUiiii^ leotaum foing leam oentee to oeotae to 
Od the one bend, theee botiaee am n e eded to etinudete^ 
inteceat in the libieriee, to eot ee goidee, endntteodaoe fbe wiitan* 
to their new pabUc. On the other hi^t oeoeeionel leotntee on 
the firitiah Bmpin, its aooial, eoonomio and politioal pnblemB, 
would be noet valneble both for the better undaretending of the 
motivae goreming Imperial polii^ and the refuting of enanqf 
oalnnmiea. In this oonnectkm we ahonld not oyaiiook the adwi- 
tage whieh would oome to En|dB>^ through what Bngliahmen 
travelling in theae oonntriee might learn from the wide eitdea of 
cultured foreignera with whioh they would be in oontaot. 

I eetimate that the cost of maintaining a ecxne or ao of theae 
Inetitutee would probably not mueh exceed as many tboneanda 
of pounds annually. The pupils’ fees for the oenrsea of leeaonB or 
leetures would probably supply a living wage* for lecturers and 
teachers. Private lessons also would materially asaut them. 
Moreover, it is oertam that in many foieiga cities conaideiable 
financial assistance would be fmihooming from the cultured 
society of the place. But the rent and maintenance of suitable 
buildings for schools, bbrary and the residence of the director and 
tds general secretary, salaries for these two officials, the furnish* 
ing of the buildings, the bodes and the subscriptions for the news¬ 
papers and reviews, would constitnto items of expenditure for 
which a Government subsidy would be necessary, if the thing 
were done in a fitting way. Yet I do not suggest that a large 
number of such institutes should be established immediately, but 
rather that a certain annual sum should be entrusted to a small 
committee of well-knowm* English public men, who, after con¬ 
sulting those travellers best acquainted with the various countries, 
fahould send emissaries with letters of introduction to the principal 
peo]^ in placeti where it is pnqxMed to establish Institutes. 
“Leagues," such as that I have described in Sofia, might first be 
started, and later on directors, secretaries, teachers and books 
fihould be sent out. The Central Committee ebould be the 
supreme directing body, the names of its members forming a suffi¬ 
cient guarantee. Genml repwts would be pubUshed periodically, 
but it were well that the- dneotora should he as free as poaaiUe 
from the ordinary buresneratio control. 

Above all, it is most important that the oontinnanoe of the 
•Florenoe Institute be at once secured, in order that all the care 
and thonll^t that contributed to create tins most anooesM model 
fw future imitatiota ahould in no wise be lost. TXHiere then has 
been such good advanee on flie right road then must surely be 
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00 turning bade. The continuance of the j^neaent email official 
Hubddj will give iie time to urge the hurger achemci until by 
the wider appieciation of its itBportanee the momentum of 
opinbn may obtain a public grant. 

Let it not be received as a sufficient answer that it has never 
hitherto been the policy of the British Government to expend 
money upon such inetitutee as these. For that answer would 
only be tantamount to a declaration that our teeign polii^ is 
not designed to move with the times or to adjust itself to changed 
conditions. For whereas in past centuries it sufficed to ma intain 
good relations with the absolute rulers of distant States, since 
we were not concerned with their subjects, to-day it should be our 
object to make clear the guiding principles of our great Liberal 
Empire to other democratic ^untries witli their free Press, their 
popular sentiment, and their national forces largely composed of 
educated men. Such teaching institutes, embassieB from one free 
people to another, are the natural coroUai'y of democratic develop¬ 
ment throughout * the world. Moreover, it should have been 
Jiiberal England, rather than Autocratic Germany, which should 
have been the first Great Pow'er to recognise and to make use of 
this new factiir m international relations. 

Againht this comparatively niigatorj’ expenditure we have to 
set not only the immense political advantage that it would be to 
this country to have a definite body of educated people in each of 
these cai>ita]s rightly informed of the motives and ideals govern¬ 
ing the ixjlicy of Great Britain, and ready to confute the intrigues 
of our enemies and the inevitable misunderstandings arising 
between nations owing to an excitable national Press, but also the 
obvious commercial advantage of a growing multitude of English- 
h|N*aking foreigners aiul of the dissemination of English newrs- 
pa|)ers and books, and the still more important advantage to our 
national ])restige of being more widely knowrn as a literary and 
artistic, as well as a merely industrial and sporting, people. Tlie 
greatest weapon of modem tunes, for politics, w-ar or commerce, 
ih the iwwer of “the cultural ideal.” the spiritual alliance; ' 
and surely this is not a field in which England with her vast 
humanist literature, her art, science, phiKwoj>hy and unparalleled 
wealth of political example, need shrink fnmi taking up the chal¬ 
lenge. On the contrary, there are some who w'ould urge the 
scheme precisely from this higher standpoint, as part of the duty 
that rests upon Englishmen of educating the younger nations in 
certain isinciples which form our heritage from centuries of 
imperial tradition; that stronger conviciwn of peiwnal integrity 
in the public service, that larger humanity and wiser liberty and 
tolerance which, however often misapplied and misinterpreted and 
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ttidaced, ire, iHiue ib lesb, the oban^ 

andxula. ltuf(»rtheietto<»urteidUDgiBbaiMdb 
M»noub4uinded uinonf thawTonoger utione, end iUhoo^ wt 
have to oonfees to fraqaent lepbOb from these high ideils m oo 
own oounUy's edminutntiOD, yet it is well to noogsise thit othen 
see them still jandominint. libmver,wemubtoererfofetthi' 
fur these things our soUbers died. Whet will it profit to hive woi 
the war if we lose the dunces of buch iquritoal leadership as oui 
victory offers us? Is thu Peace of Versailles to be a mere truce U 
pbysicil warfare, while each disappointed nation schemes anr 
set^ly laboun to devise new and more potent engines of destrno 
tion? Or are we m this supreme issue to trust solely to a distam 
moral and material pohoe force, concentred in a slowly^novint 
League of Kationb? For all the while this iMramount evil o! 
war is rooted in the wills of men, the false ideal, the paltry vanity 
* the narrow prejudice, the perverted outlodc. Only by moral 
spintual and intellectual means can it be radically destroyed. Il 
would be little rfiort of a world-wide dibShter if out of bhndnem 
igniuranoe or preoccupation ol her rulers England today sboolii 
make this Great Befusal and endeavour vainly to retire once mon 
mto a selfish and impossible isolation. 


Harold E. Goad. 
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Two fBOimmM or Doxas’ Hum who wxu Cmbb or Kur ako 

wHon IAbmoby haosts a Sivbmtbbmth Cbmtobt Cnimu. 

Stosbiits at Vmuoii fiction know that Aloxandte Diunaa tocdi 
the name of the hero d'Artagnan and thoee of bia three boon 
as well as many (rf their adventures, fmn a book 
entitled Lea Jfdmoirea de MonMieur d’Artagnan, which leoeived 
its final fotm &om the skilled literary hand of Courbls de Sundras. 
It was first published m Hdland It would, mdeed, have been 
dangerous in France in the eighteenth centuiy to have issued a 
work containing so many piquant levelations of the foUiOB, 
mtngues, even the cnmes, oi Emgs, nobles, and Mmiatem of 
State 

The good faith of C'ourtilb de Sandiaa is not always to be 
tiustcd iiike the elder Dumab, he had a consummg love of the 
dramalic aiul the MObatioual The tacts ot an histmcal character 
wliicli lie lecounls, however, aie tot the most part true The 
d’Artagnan whom hr oeld»ates was a Gabron, from a port of the 
ancient doniaiiib ot the Kmgt ot Navarre whush is not greatly ire* 
qnonted by travellers. He ran a course of extremely remarkable 
adventuies, was in a cwtam degree the confidant of Louis XIV. 
and Ma/aiin; nianied a widow, the Baronne de Sainte-Crmz; 
was made a Count m 1670, and (when the untortunate Dnki d 
Monmouth chanced to be “Lieutenant-General of tlie day”) was 
killed at the siege ot Maestncht m 1678, leaving two acknow¬ 
ledged sons. Of him Saint-Simon, the great menuunst of that 
age, wrote. 

“ He »0D ebiaem m war and at -Court, ahtro lie advanocd w hr in tha 
good gnees rt tin Xing that there waa every probabilify that he would have 
attained to a oonaideraMo fortune, had he not bean killed befoie Mneetncht." 

Such was one notable d'Artagnao His personality and 
episodical career are mirrored with more or less exaggeration—less 
as to qpint than as to fact—in Let Troir Mmugnetairee. 

Bat there was another d’Artagnan, km of the former, who 
arrived at greater distufstum and mnidi hi|dM>' honours and rank. 
Ckimparatively litUe has been publish about Fiene de 
Montesquioa d’Artagnan, although he was renowned in-war and 
woo biffiiant vietoriee both tor Loois XIV. and for Loois XV., 
' “fa Um-ojHid.” 
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The nattd name of the d’Artagnan whoae memoitB wete 
“edited” by ConrtOB de*Sandras was Charles de Batz or Baatz. 
He was one of the eight children of Bertrand de Batz, lord of 
CasUemore, in Bdam. He took the name d'Artagnan from an 
estate belonging to his mother, Fran^oise de Montesquieu, bom 
in 1623 at "Lagiac, county of Fezansac (now in the department 
of Qers, and once comprised in the ancient territory of Aituagnac). 
TIur estate, near Vioen-Bigorre, to the north of Tarbes, is still 
in the Montesquiou family. The ancestral village which bears 
their name is a few miles further to the nmth and east. 

Dumas, in writing his romance, mingled the traits of these 
valiant wielders of the sword. From Charles de Batz d’Artag- 
nan he borrowed the amorous exploits (]>arll^ invented 
|wobably by CourtilB de Sandras) wherewitl^ the nieiuoirs are 
freely embellished; from Pierre de Montesquiou d'Artagnan 
tliose nobler qualities that rendered possible his remarkable career, 
in the course of which he became a Chevalier of the Boyal Order, 
Oovemor of the city of Arras, I^ieutenant-General of the province 
of Artois, and finally a Marshal of France. He died on August 
12th, 1726, at Le Plessis-Piquet. near Paris. 

Charles de Batz d'Artagnan had an elder brother, also Charles, 
who, with yet another brother named Paul, served in the King’s 
mouwiuetaires long before Dumas' hero had left Castlemoro for 
Paris. The fact of the two brothers bearing the same baptismal 
name is unexplained. It is probable that the elder uas distm- 
guiahed by a second name which has not come down to us. It 
is worth noting that it was a well-established custom of that time 
fop several sons of a noble family to serve simultaneous!}' in tlie 
King’s guards or mousquetaires. Thus Porthos, Athos, and 
Aramis, who actually made use of those* names, whether they 
were real or assumed, were brothers, as is sliown in the d'Artagnan 
memoirs. The elder Charles dc Batz became a niousquetaire iii 
1^. He died six years later. It was in 1640 that the 
d'Artagnan of Dnmas left the paternal home to try his fortune 
in the world at large. Dumas, for the purpose of his romance, 
advanced this departure by fifteen years. 

The antecedents of the de Batz family in the commune of 
liUpiac were chiefly commercial. It had acquired the noble 
estate of Castelmore only towards tbe close of the sixteenth 
century, and the manor of La Plagne a few d eca d e s later. 
Bertrand Batz, who was not of noble birth, married, in 1674, 
Anne de Massenoome, sister of the lord of Lavie. The second 
Bertrand, as lord of Castolmoro, adopted the aristocratic particle 
“de ” before tbe family name, and married Franqoise de 
Montesquiou, daughter of “noble Jean de Montesquiou,” as the 
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old parohmeotB haTe it/lord of ArtagDan, of Barbachin, etc. 
Fran^ouie had geveral brdtherB. On^ of them, Henri de 
Mbntesquioa, lord of Artagnan, •Goven^pr of Montaner, and 
Lieutenant cd the King in the government of Bayonne, macried 
Jeanne de Gasaioin, sister of the Mardchal de Gaasion, who was 
killed before Lens, near Arras, in 1647. 

Henri de Montesquieu d'Artagnan was the father of Pierre de 
Montesquiou, who by marriage acquired the domain and ehftteau 
of Le Bobillard, in Normandy, around which should centre the 
chief interest of this article. 

Thus the two d’Artagnans whom Dumas moulded into a single 
figure of romance were cousins-german. * 

There is in the memoirs of Charles de Bats d’Artagnan a 
singular passage wherein he speaks in a most indiiTerent, if not 
disdainful, manner of his marriage with the Baronne de Sainte- 
Croix, and then recounts his separation from her because of her 
annoying jealousy, which impelled her, on espionage bent, to 
pursue him indefatigably in all his goings and comings in the city 
of Paris! For one intent on making a close comparison of the 
d’Artagnan of Les Trout Mouaquefairen and his two real proto¬ 
types, the poverty of detail in this relation is exasperating. 
D'Artagnan the persecuted husband 1 What an opportiinity for 
more intimate knowledge is here denied ns! All that we 
further know is that Madame de Rainte-Croix de Bats d’Artagnan, 
in a fit of spite, withdrew into a nunnery, and that her husband 
sought in vain to induce her to leave it, because of the scandal 
(perhaps also of the ridicule) which the fact brought nixm him, 
Rhe obstinately refused. 

The other real d’Artagnan, who received the name through the 
direct male line, had a hapfner and mure dignified marital experi¬ 
ence. His first wife was Jeanne de Peandelonp, a widow. Rhe 
died in 1690. His seciuid W’as Fjlisaheth L’Hermite, daughter of 
Philippe L’Hermite and of his consort Catherine d’Angennes, 
whose manor, called HiAville, is near flaint-Pierre-sur-Dives. in 
Normandy. 

The home of Pierre de Montesquiou d’Artagnan after his 
marriage was the domain and ehfltenn of Le Bobillard. in the 
same district. This estate belongs to-day to the wealthy 
American, Mr. Frank Jay Gould. 

Tn the older part of the chftteau the favourite room of the 
Marshal d’Artagnan, two hundred and fifty years after its con¬ 
struction and af^ many long years of neglect, is still in a good 
state of preservation and is well worthy of antiquarian stu^. 

There is a tradition that the elder d’Artagnan, he whose male 
line was of the Batzes, once visited the cbfiteau on bis way to 
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> the wm in flie turn ConnlrieB, when Finre de Hontaiqikm 
a*Artagiiui WM etffl e ii|bor and tiie latter’s future Bliia* 
beih Ij'Harmite. was ygt unborn. This does not seem improbible 
in view of the dose kindup of Charles de Bats d'Artagnan ond 
the Marquis de Montesquioii, father of Pierre, whose prineijpal 
domain was also in that region, not very distant from that of the 
father of Elisabeth Tj’Hermite and from Le Robillard itself. At 
the present day the common people of Saint-Pierre-sur-Dives and 
theiaabootSi the most'of whom have heard of the Dumas romances 
and even have read Lee Trots Mousquetaires^ habitually identify 
the hero of fiction as the d’Artagnan of Tjc ‘Robillard. 

Ijtt us look a little into the history of this ch&tean. It has a 
dose connection with that of most of the gentry who flourished 
in the seventeenth century in Lower Normandy, for the dder wing 
was originally a hunting-lodge, and then and later was the scene 
of many a gay and boistezoiis reunion characteristic of the period. 

This earlier part of the chftteau was erected in 1664, and it 
bears this date deeply engraven on one of its favades. It was 
built by a member of the L'Hemiite family, one of the oldest in 
Normandy. The li'Hermites were lords of Hieville, flaint-Baibe- 
en-Aiige, Mesnil-Lieury, Montebamps, Boisnenf, Houlme, Perte- 
ville, and Ciourcelles, and barons of Fresne*, Villy, and Vesque^ 
ville. All of these names become quickly familiar to one who 
jonmesrs mudT in that region by automobile. Tiittle Elisabeth 
L’Hermite was three years old on Assumption Day, August, 16B1, 
when three bells, newly recast, were baptised at the basilica 
(still existent) of the ^nedidine Abbey of Raipt-Pierre-sur-Dives, 
nearly all the rest of whidi, however, has long since been 
demolished. Nineteen years later she was united in marriage 
to Pierre de Mmitesquiou d’Artagnan, who was about thirty- 
eight years her senior. Such marriages were rather frequent in 
that day. Pierre d’Artagnan ranked already as one of the most 
remarkable soldiers of France. Though past middle life, he was 
still young and ambitions enough to have many glorious exploits 
before him. As a battle-leader be was acooAnted irresistible. His 
Agree ardour And ai^endid bravery were proverbial. Rnch were 
bis firmness and his heroic tenacity that it was said of him, by* 
criticB of the time, that even when forced to retreat, while 
in supreme command in Flanders, the movement was executed 
in sndi perfect order and in so enterprising a manner that 
defeat itadf seemed almost a victory. It was at the bsttia 
of Malplaquet in 1709 that he gained the baton of mandial. 
Mariborougfa and Prince Eugene of Ravoy-Carignan directed the 
allied annies of tiie Britiah, (Sermans, apd Austrians. Vfllars, 
the Freneh oommander-in-diief, was severtiy wounded, and 
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Piem d’Artagmui vdim&l Um ot the oommaaid. Bo wdl did he 
acquit himadf of it that Yilhn ooald ot him aocm a f t e rw ar d 
to Lonia XIV.: **Tf God he but hind enqpgb to came us to loee 
one other auch battle, your Majesty may well reckon that it is 
his enemiee who are the losers.** At Malplaquet Montesqnioa 
d*Artagiian charged many times, and had three horses killed 
under him. 

At the battle of Denain, in 171B, the audacity of this d'Artagnan 
was such, and his influence in determining the French plan 
so great, that Saint-Simon ascribed to him the whole merit of 
its successful issue. T have just come upon s rare omtem- 
poraneous poem, celebrating the relief of Hennes, a consequence 
of the repulse of the allies in the north. It lauds the prowess 
of Pierre de Montesqnfam d*Artagnan in the following terms: 

c*c>et tni, d'Artaipian, o'eti ioi dont Is vslUsnes 
A rsmcnd Is paix dsna le a^in de Is Franee. 

T/i pii^ dp DpnsiB, disne exploit de ton brsa, 

A ihaitod de noa mum le ddmon dca combats . 

(**Ypa, thou, d'Artasnan, thou it is that brought 
Foacp to the hieaat of Franco; Bemdn made oura, 

A splendid dead, worthy thy Tsliant ann, 

Our walla delimed from the eutae of war 

At the death of the Mar^cfaal de Montesqnion d'Artagnan his 
widow was forty-five years of age and childless, her son Ijouis, 
bom in 1701, having died of smallpox, and her daughter Charlotte 
havmg lived but two years. 

The widowhood of Madame d’Artagnan was reserved and 
dignified, yet not morose. Although she never remarried, she 
dispensed a gonerous hospitality at Ije Robillard, which was part 
of her dower and had now become hbr permanent home. What 
is known as the **d’Artagnan mom ** in the seventeenth-oentnry 
section of the oh&toau had been taken possessiim of by the future 
Manhal immediately upon his marriage, and during his oon- 
tiftnal absences at war, as after bis deaUi, it was almost always 
occupied by his wife or widow. So great were the King’s demands 
upon the Mamhal’s services that he and the Marquise in the first 
twelve years of their marriage firere bnt little together. It was 
not nntil the victory at Den^ had uahered in a comporatively 
long interval of peace that the riert soldier, idle for the lack of 
campaigns, could abide a while at home and build a obftteau for 
himself to his liking. The main laqade of Le Bobfllard is of this 
epoch. The ehiteen ae then pe^aeted premised to be most 
imposing. The design was a very good exemp^cation of the 
best mioiecial oiehttMtare ot the time, simple, massive, repos^ 
ful. Fbidy chiselled stone from quarries near at bond (as is 
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piOTed hj buried hugmeBte rinoe found in ihe pork) were nol 
ladring lor ihe walls* n^r were statues and Tsses by artists well 
in view for the parterre and lawns. But the master of Lie Bebil- 
lard was again called to action before it could all be completed* 
and death intervened. 

Madame 'de Montesquieu d’Artagnan did not continue the 
noble undertaking. She allowed the chftteau to remain nearly as 
it was, and since then its general state has clianged hardly at all. 
Towards the end of the year 1740 the ch&teau swwmed with her 
friends. Iii a long list of guests on one occasion were many 
important titles; for example, the Due and Duehesse d'Har- 
oourt, six marquises, a dozen counts* five barons, a score of 
chevaliers, two biribops, three abbots, and two abbesses. Tt was 
in the autumn that Le Bobillard was most beautiful and most 
visited. The mixed amusements—^philosophical, romantic, naive, 
or pedantic—which vere in vogue at the Boyal Court were 
zealously copied there. This fact was celebrated in a doggerel 
poem by the Chevalier de Grien de Baint-Anbin, one of Madame 
de Montesqniou d’Artagnan's habitual guests, thereof I have 
made an almost literal version : 

**At Bobillaid are laughter, chat and aong; 

Poems are writ and arguments full long; 

We ride, we walk, wie m>w, we plant, we prime; 

Better to pass the time, we bketch, wo read, 

E'en further go, a^ jrou may guesa, indeed! 

Why diould one leave a aojoum all eo feir? 

Ever it seems the parting ia too soon! 

Why may we not Joys for ever share 
At Bobillard? 

At Saint-Aubin I lOrely suffer. There 

Fell rheumatism doknoualy reigns; 

The mind is dulled, lamenting endless pains. 

To fillip it one knows not what to dare. 

What remedy? Betun^—]utt this remains— 

To BoUUardI " 

The chftteau of Le Bobillard forms two sides and the half of 
another side of a large square, which, if completed, would have 
enclosed the grand court of honour. This is not the only structure 
of the kind which the religious and political wars or other dire 
visitations of the time prevented the owners from finishing. Its 
beauty, however, has so ripened with age that the absence of 
some of the projected parts is now scarcely remarked except by 
practiaed an^uarians. Tn the seventeenth century the ground 
plan had the form of two capital letters "L,” joined together 
lengthwise, top to top. The great vestibule opens by means of a 
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kxfty arch upon a atatalf atairway, the baluatrade of whidi» of 
lovely deaign, is hand-wrought in iron. ^Above are a gallery and 
two long oomdorB, leading to the»many J^chambertf' and other 
dependent rooms used by the hunting lords and iheir retinues. 
The cnigmal dining-hall on the first floor, occujiying the whole 
breadth of that section of the ch&teau, is now a billiard-room. 
On the ojqmte side of the vestibule the ancient kitchen, equally 
large, is the present dining-hall. The chimney is monumental. 

I had the pleasure of breakfasting in this room on an ideal 
August day. The noonday light, falling broadly through the 
lofty windows on both the north and the south side, and reflected 
from the multi-coloured eighteenth-century decorations of the 
cliimney-fiont, the ceiling-beams, and the walls, was most ji^ous 
and refreshing. 

The noble family of the Infravilles inherited lie Tlobillard from 
the Mantesquious. It was the Infravilles who made the chief 
transformations in this characteristic Norman room On the 
front of the chimney, garlands of fruit are entwined with knotted 
ribbons; and on a garnet-hued background, aprinkled with golden 
leopards, the ooat-of-arms is set naively forth in a large cartouch, 
surmounted by the coronet of a count. Tlie iron hearth-back, 
like all otliers in the ch&teau, hears the arms of both the Montes- 
qnious and the r^Heriiiites. There are two oval escutcheons, 
leaning tlie one against the other, with chimeras su|iporting them 
on either side. Behind these are two crossed batons, the insignia 
of a Marhlial of France, the whole being (opfied hy a marquis's 
diadem. 

The south windows of the "d'Artagnan room" may be seen 
from the dining-hall acioss the green court. It is in a square, 
squat tower, forming the east end of the north wing of the 
original structure. The outer walls are largely covered ivitb 
luxuriant ivy and woodbine. The northern wundows overlook 
the broadest iwrt of the principal moat, much of which, to the 
north and east, has, liow'ever, been filled up. This end of the 
chAteau is extremely picturesque, and is nniidy suggestive of 
romance. 

To reach the “d’Artagnan room" one must mount directly 
from the court by a spiral stairway which is an integral part 
of the enormoaBly thick wall, solid and massive as any that I 
have seen even in ancient church tower or medisBval donjon. 
The room, which is one storey above the ground, is very large, 
and, with the adjoining dressmg-ioom, is lighted by five tall and 
broad windows. Thiais truly the chamber of the lord of the castle, 
whence he could virtually oversee everything of moment that went 
on within its outer bounds. The decorations of the interior have 
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been graftUj oiamd, TCriTm nKU bidj^tKioMible* Tbiey m tlw 
angioals of thoie in thfi'InfinviUe B^on iaib xiios 

effects of the light sie^slmoBtadentioslf except for the wiatioiis 
due to difference of height. If d’Artsgnin the Oesoon ever dept 
in this room (aa a guest of honour ptobsbly* on the occasion of 
a great autunmd hunt^ in the time of the L’Hennites, when the 
parents of Eiisabeth, the future wife of his noble cousin, were 
newly wed), he must have found it veiy greatly in accord with 
his own hardy and sanguine temperament. Yet the woodwork 
is carved with fluent suavity of line. In the panek are cheerful 
paintings, now pertly effaced, re{N»aenting charming nooks in 
the pari^. The red frieze, which is bettor preserved, bears 
delicate white designs wherein dimpled Cuiads are upholding a 
medallion, to which odd-looking birds with fantastic wings are 
harnessed by means of arabesques and foliated scrolls. There 
are quaint yellow figures in the red-tiled pavement. The 
quartered blazon on the chimney is of the L*Hermites. 

Under the longest section of the original chftteau, that on the 
west side of the great court, is a Bomanesque arcade. Over this 
were some of the pleasanter lodgings of the minor guests, long 
since converted into granaries. One thing that is not changed 
is the (^den glory of the sunsets which on certain evenings falls 
in pellucid splendour through the small, cobwebbed window- 
panes. Another is the lovely view, stretching far to the west¬ 
ward, over the wide expanse of i»aine, dotted with superb trees 
and traversed in indolent course by the wmding Gronde. 

In the north-western angle of the chftteau is a small chapel, 
once illumined with pictured glass, whereof, however, nothing 
remains. 

The eighteenth-century structure is simply a prolongation of 
the original southern arm of the great double The archi¬ 

tecture is a trifle lighter in detail than the rest, to which in 
general design, however, especially in the southern faqade, it 
closely conforms. 

of this noble dwelling the landscape setting is ideal. Saint- 
Pierre-sur-Dives is itself one of the most curious and interesting 
towns of Normandy, though intimately known to but very few 
tourists. The district is one of the most productive in France. 
Its i^les and wheat are renovmed. It is the source par eowef- 
lenee of the incomparable Norman dder. The rustic architec¬ 
ture is nearly all of the “half-timbered” tjjfpe, seen also in the 
quamter parts of England, and there is hsrdly a roof that is not 
thatched. Picturesqueness without end is found in iughways and 
byways and in the broad undulations of the bosky and beflewered 
countryside. Surrounding the chftteau of «Ije Bobillard ore 
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a beaatifiil park and a manor fann of Miretal hmiidzed aocea. 
Ihreaa aie to be aaen that oertainly kave paesad their third 
oentory, and aome even their fourth andi fifth. Gigantic oaks, 
elma, and syoamoreB are on every hand, and in the park itaelf 
are hundreds of noble pines and firs. Standing in a group, 
somewhat apart, three of these and a sfdendid oak of the non- 
dociduons q»ecie8 have been aeverally christened after Dumas* 
imposuble tampions, Porthos, Athos, Aramis, and d*Artagnan. 

It is not very hard to reconstitQte in one's imagination the 
merry and animated scenes that took place at Le Bobitlard 
two hundred jrears ago if one bat lingers a while about the hoary 
chftteau and wanders leisurely through the old-fashioned^gardens, 
the groves, the fields, the fiowery evades of the park. (&e may 
implicitly believe or not, as he chooses, that here Charles dc 
Batis d'Artagnan, the Gascon, once celebrated the victories oi 
the hunt, and perhaps as well certain more facile victories of the 
boudoir. The other d'Artagnan, Marquis de Montesquieu and 
Marshal of France, joint prototype of the most wondrous of all 
mousquetaires, left behind him mdubitablo traces of his presence. 

Beiggs Davenpobt. 



FIONA MACLEOD^THE WOMAN. 


Thb oTershadowisg of William Sharp by the geniaa of Fiona 
Macleod ia one of thoee mysteries of psychology and of literature 
that will never be solved. 

During the lifetime of William Shari) the writings of Fiona 
Madeod were accepted by the world in general as the work of 
a living woman writer. She was supposed to be a cousin of Mrs. 
William Sharp's, William Sharp being her adviser and ** right 
hand ” in the matter of publishing. Rumour had it that she was 
the wife of a Highland Chieftain. Some even claimed to have 
seen her at her publisher’s office. 

Her correspondenoe in her own name with (leorge Mereditii, 
W. B. Yeats, A. E., and other eminent men of the day proves 
that die was accepted by them as an actual woman. Neverthe¬ 
less, great curiosity and some doubt existed about her iiersonality. 
Interviewers called at her residence at Edinburgh, but “Miss 
Macleod was out.” No one in Iona remembered her visiting the 
island. The Fiona Macleod writings were attributed variously 
to Mrs. William Shaqi, to William Sliar)), and to husband and 
wife in collaboration. There was so much interest in the con¬ 
troversy that William Hhar[) actually diK.‘laimed his authorsliip 
in the Literary World and elsewhere. He regarded the keeiiing 
of his secret as a sacred trust—“ Should the secret be found out 
—Fiona dies,” he said. At hib last interview* with George Mere¬ 
dith at Boxhill in 1908 Sh|irj) could hardly resist the temptation 
of an avowal. “She is a woman of genius,” said Meredith to 
Sharp, “this is rare ... so rare anywhere, any timp, in women 
or in men. Some few women ' have genius,’ but she is more 
than that. Tell her I think of her often, and of the deep thought 
in all she has written of lute. Tell her T hope great things of 
her yet.” 

At Sharp’s death (four years before Meredith’s death) ft 
became known that there was no living woman personality called 
Fiona Macleod, and that Sharp himself was the author of the 
Fiona Madeod writings. 

And this would seem to be the end of the mystery; but it is 
only the beginning. Some indeed of those who knew William 
Sharp during his lifetime still maintain that Fiona Macleod was 
a mere pseudonym, and her investment with personality a piece 
of legitimate literary trickery. Mr. Ernest Bliys, who was an 
intimate friend of the Sharps, thinks it only natural that William 
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Bharp was able, **on oocanion, thanks to an extreme oomsem 
with women's ineidtable bnrdens and sefferinga, to trandate, as 
men are very rarely able to do,*their intimate diideot.** But 
that Fiona Macleod is no more than a pen-name is not, in onr 
opinion, borne out either by external or internal evidencp. 

Let us very briefly examine the statements of William Sharp 
himself concerning the problem. Unless we are prepared to 
question his veracity on matters of'supreme importance, his can 
be the only authentic testimony. Next in value comes the testi¬ 
mony of his wife, with whom he was in devoted fqrmpathy. 
After toucliing upon these sources of evidence we shall venture 
to offer some very curious speculations on the Fiona Macleod 
{Mrsonality, derived from a study of the writings themselves. 

Who, then—or what—^was Fiona Macleod? We are con¬ 
fronted with three theories, all taking us into obscure psychic 
regions. These theories are: (1) That Fiona Macleod and 
William Sharp were dual personalities; (2) that Fiona Macleod 
was a past woman-self reincarnating in William Sharp; (3) that 
William Hbaq) was at times overshadowed or possessed by some 
wonian-influciice lielonging to a plane other than human. 

It is perplexing to find that all these three theories are accepted 
by Wiliiain Sharp himself, in the most evidential statement he 
made*, to he found in a letter addressed to the Hon. Alexander 
Nelson Hood, one of the chief movers in a scheme for obtaining * 
for William Shar^) a C'ivil List Pension. “Rightly or wrongly, 

1 am conscious of something to bo done—to be done by one side 
of me, by one half of me, by tlio true inward self, as ] believe— 
[a])art from the over>vhelnuiigly felt mystery of a dual self, and 
a reminiscent life, and a woman's yfe and nature within, caa~ 
ciirring witli and oftenest dominating the other]—and, rightly 
or wrongly, 1 believe that this, and the style so strangely bom 
of this inward life, depend ujx)!! my aloofness and spiritual isola¬ 
tion as Fiona Macleod. ... T am glad and content to be a 
' messenger,' an interpreter, it may be. ... In a word, and 
quite simply, 1 believe that a spirit has breathed in me, or 
entered me, or that my soul reniemliers or has awaked (the 
phraseology matters little^ and, that being so, that my oonoem 
is not (o think of myself or my 'name' or ' reward,’ but to do 
(with what remuneration, fliiancial and other, may be necessary) 
my truest and best.** 

A study of Mrs. William Sharp’s Biography does not throw 
much farther light u|x)n the m 3 r 8 tery. She offers, it ia tme, a 
tew tentative explanations of WiUiam Sharp's pieoocnpaiion 
with the woman-side of creation. She.writes of the influence of 
his Highland nurse, Barbara, upon his mind; die lelatea how 
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William 8haq> told bar ran^ a day paaaed in whioh be 
did nol try to imagine lamaelf living the life of a woman ; abe 
makea aUnakm to a fiiend in Borne to whom William Sbatjx 
largely attributed bia development aa Fiona Madeod. But evi¬ 
dently abe heraeU believed (aa Mr. W. B. Yeata believed) that 
Fkma Macleod waa a aeoondary peracmality. Tbia aeema aoffl- 
eiently indicated in the following paaaage: . there waa a 

oontinud play of the two forcea m him ... of the intellectually 
obaervant, reasoning mind—the actor (that ia, William Khari>), 
and of the intuiiivdy obaervant, spiritual mind—the dreamer 
(that ia, Fiona Macleod), which differentiated more and more one 
from tlte other, and required different conditionB, different en¬ 
vironment, different stimuli, until he seemed to be two personali¬ 
ties in one. It waa a development wliich, as it proceeded, 
produced a tremendous atrain on hia physical and mental 
reaouroea; and at one time, between 1807-8, threatened him with 
a complete nervous collapse. And there was for a time distinct 
opposition between these two natures w'hich made it extremely 
difficult for him to adjust his life, for the tsro conditions which 
were equally imperative in their demands upon him.” 

In the “Conclusion” to her Biography ^^[rs. William Sharp 
writes: “In trying to suggeat an answer (to the problem) 1 
would say, with Fiona Macleod, ' I write, not because 1 know a 
mystery and would reveal it, but because J ha^e known a mystery, 
and am to-day as a child before it, and can neither reveal nor 
interpret it.’ ” 

We DOW come to the third theory—that of an overahadowing 
personality other than human. This is^the most interesting 
theory and the one most difficult to explain. For while the 
doctrine of Beincamation can claim to be the faith of a large 
fiortion of the human race, and dual iiersonahty is an accepted 
scientific fact, an Inspiration that has Personality belongs to that 
remote and unexplored region where hover the Diemon of 
Hocraies and the Muses of the Poets; or perliaiw rather to those 
more aooeaaible domains of mysticism where vituon convinces and 
experience is i»oof. 

William Sharp had vision as well aa experience of the woman 
inspifEtion to whom be has given the name of Fiona Macleod. 
“For I, too, have my dreams, my memory of one whom as a 
child I called Star-Eyes, and whom later T Hlled Baumorair-na- 
mara, the Lady of the Sea, and whom at least (?Ia8t) I knew 
to be no other tlian the woman that is in the heart of women.** 
When he was a child of seven he saw a tall woman in white 
“with hair all shiny-gold Jjike buttercups” standing in a mist of 
wild hyacinths near a sea loch in Argyll. “She ^ not qpeak, 
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but she smiled, end beoeuse of the hm and beeutr ui her ejes, 
1 nn to her. She stooped atid Hfted bfanepess ont of the ilowers, 
as one mic^t lift foam out of a pool, andLI thought she throw 
it over me." This was his baptism into the world of thf mystery 
of Nature, the drrt cmning of the Woman-InspiiatiQii into his 
life. Though Mrs.* William Shaip often heord him speak of the 
White Lady of the Woods, he does not record in his own person 
any further visions of this tall woman, but simidy tdUs us that 
"the nominai beginning was no literaiy adventuve, but a deep 
spiritual impulse and oompelling drcumstanfses of a nature upon 
which I must be silent." 

William Sharp's experience of Fiona Madeod’s method of 
inspiration is described in the following passage, taken fitom a 
letter vmtten to his vrife. He is qieaking of The Rune of the 
Sorrow of Women, "It was as though in some subtle way the 
soul of Woman breathed into my brain—and I feel vaguely as 
if I had given partial expression at least to the inarticulate voice 
of a myriad women who suffer in one or other of the triple ways 
of sorrow." "Sometimes I am tempted to believe I am half a 
woman," he writes in another context, "and so far saved as I 
am from the hazard of chance from what a woman cui be made 
to suffer if one let the light of the common day illuminate the 
avenues and vistas of her heart." 

We have next to ask: Can it be asserted that any special 
revelation of womanhood is to be found in the Fiona Macleod 
works? 

Though in literature there is neither male nor female, and 
Art rises above sex, though great men can vnrite greatly of 
women, and great women greatly of men, yet there are sufferings 
and sorrows peculiar to women which* only a woman perhaps can 
fully understand.' Of these literature offers few more poignant 
poriarayals than are to be found in the terrible Lyric Bunes. 

The Runes have not all been directly inquired; the Prayer of 
Women is an adaption of an ancient Celtic Rune. This prayer 
is the fiercest arraignment of man that we can recall. "Save ns 
from the desires of men's eyes, And the cruel lust of them. 
Save us firom the springing of the crud seed In that narrow 
house which is as the grave For darkness and loneliness." The 
poem closes with a cry of anguidi 

*' lab, hour cf'fiislioiiiB, 

Whra he looks at our hair and area it is 
And at our sfM and laaa 4liey are dim; 

And at our 1^ itraliditniad out uith long pain; 

And at our bmats, finra and sMrad as a wren hill: 

And at our hands, worn with tolll 
Ah, hour ol tha hornn. 
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Wlm, Mfling, be leetb ett the bitter rain aaod wteck of nt— 

AU eeTe the Tiuleted womb thet cunee him— 

Ail Wfe the bem that ^OKbeKretb--lor pity— 
lAN aewe the liliag breln thet eondemuM him— 

All eeve the spirit that shell not mete with him— 

All sera the soul he shall nerar see 
Till he be one with it, end equal; * 

He who hath the bridle, but guid^ not; 

He who hath the whip, yet is driran . . . 

O Spirit, and the Nine Angels who watrh us, 

And Thy Sen, and Mary Virgin, 

Heal us ci the wrong ^ man. . . 

The Rune of thi iSorroir of Women is the Bune of thoae womeb 
who, having anguish, die in the pangs of child-birth : the writer 
K‘eH in a dream Mary the Mother, and hears the Bune that is 
in her heart; it is a Bune of bitter irony, attributing to man 
those* IMiins and sorro^vs that are the lot of women alone. 

" And high in His Heaven Qod the AU-Seeing troubled.*' 

Tlie Rune of the Pasgion of irowieii tells of the heartbreak come 
of longing love, and the heartbreak come of love deferred, and the 
heartbreak come of love grown listless. 

We would submit that these Bunes iifTord the most striking 
internal evidence of a dominating Woman Personality in William 
Sharp's work. They seem to he written out of experience from 
which man is excluded; they are primitive, outspoken; they have 
the naked purity of that which is bom close to Mother Earth. 
They are in a sense almost cosmic, since they reveal how half 
creation travaileth and groaneth; and this univcTsality redeems 
them from any suspicion of individual bitterness. They express 
a great tnith, though not perhaps the whole truth. 

Can anything he learned of this dominating Woman Per¬ 
sonality? Is it possible to obtain from the Fiona Madeod 
writings any characteristics of Fiona Madeod, supposing her to 
be an entity? Are any hints to Ik* found on which to build a 
hypothesis as to who she is^^ Now there are two divergent forms 
of Fiona Madeod's manifestation in the wti tings which afford 
a cine to her individuality, and after touching lightly upon these 
two aspects, we shall venture with much diffidence to suggest 
the identity of Fiona Madeod w»ith an actual historical jiersonage 

William Rharp has himself divided certain of the Fiona 
Madeod tales nnder the headings ; Barbaric and Rpiritual. The 
Rarharic Tales are fierce and ruthless: they have the hard bitter- 
ness and cruelty of an age when gentleness was cowardice. 
Through the Spiritual Tales there tdiines a light as soft and aa 
still as the light of the candles borne in a gale by Holy Bt. Bride. 

In order to illustrate these two sharply contrasting mdes of 
Fiona Macleod's genius let ns give two illustrations: one, a 
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vifiioii into the world of Pegan ideal; one, a vinon into the world 
of Christian ideal. • 

The Pagan vision has terixir*in it, «nd splendour. Fiona 
Macleod relates how she landed on one of the remotest idands 
of the Hebrides on a late afternoon in October. The old diepherd, 
Murdo Maclan, the only man there, tells of the strange experi* 
ences ho has—of the music he would rather not be hearing, of 
the hundred feet running through the wet grass. A storm comes 
on, and Fiona goes into Maclan's cabin and sits by the dbm- 
fortable glow of the peats, while the old man, happy in that 
doing, she relates, **]nade tea for me.” 

" Be wu imiling and busy when I aaw his faee eloud. ' Will you be 
heaidng that? ' he said, looking round. * What was if? * I answered, for 1 
thought 1 had heard the long cicream ol the gannet against the waves of the 
%\iiid high above us. 

“ Having no answer 1 asked Munlo if it was the bird he meant. ' Ay, it 
might be a bird. Somoiunefc it's a bird, sometimes it's a seal, sometimea 
jt*8 a creature of the sea pulling ititelf up the shore an' makin' a hoarse, , 
raiigblin noise, like a boat being dragged over pebbles. But when it oomea 
ill at the door then it*s always the same, a tall man nith the great beauty 
<q) him, hih hands hidden under the white cloak ho wears, a bright, cold 
eiirling flame under the soles of his feet, and a crest like a bird's on his 
head.' •’ 

”\Vho can doubt,” Fiona Macleod comments, **that it was 
Manan, in the body or vision, tbe son of the most ancient God, 
who, crested with hnow*-whitc catina with a blueness in it, and 
fooU'irct with cold curling flame—the* uplifted wave and the 
wiinih'ring sea-fl re--appeared to the old islander?” 

The bjuiit ol the Cliri'stiuii ideal is embodied in the vision seen 
of Sheen in the Glen of Strath-nuir. This vision has human 
tendornesh in it, and divine pit\. T)kl Sheen comch hai'k from 
the hum to the cnitt and sits ilown before the {leats. FiVery day 
she gets tired and more tired, and site begins to hear bells fill 
the air, though no kirk liells ever rang in Strath-nair. She tells 
her son Alasdair bow she found a man by the stream side. He 
was tail and h|mre and wenr\, and the clothes ujKin him poor 
and worn. She H}K»aks to him a few words, bidding him to her 
croft, and he answers her in Gaelic. And sorrow for^this poor 
homeless man is in her thought, while her son watches her, 
knowing that the time for their fiarting is nigh. Bheen dies, and 
on the day of her earthing, Alasdair sees-the Fisher dose by. 
“Night and day, Alasdair MacAlastlairthe Fislier says, “Night 
and day T flsh in the waters of the world. And those waters are 
the waters of grief and the waters of sorrow and the waters of 
despair. And it is the souls of the living I fidi for. And lo, 1 
say this thing unto you, for you shall not see me again: Go in 
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peace, go in peace, gexd ecml of e poor men, for Aon beat nMUi 
the Fiaher of Men.*^ « 

Theae two figures emibociy the Christian and the Pagan aspeet 
of the Fiona Macleod writinge; the shining.figure in the white 
cloak with flame beneath hie feet; the henodeas Fisher toiling 
over the stones; the one superb, aloof, self-centred, seV-suflicient; 
the other humble, full of pity, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. 

It'is clear from a study of the writings that the Fiona Madeod 
influence drew inq^dration from both the Barbaric and the 
Spiritual worlds. Now it might be maintained that the Christian 
and the Pagan ideals are mutually exclusive; and so to some 
extent they are. Yet characters have appeared in history who 
have been invested with both Pagan and Christian attributes; 
and one of the most remarkahTe of these is a Celtic woman who 
plays a part of deep significance in the Fiona Macleod writings. 
This woman is St. Brigid of Ireland, HoljTSt. Bride. 

And now we come face to face with the extraordinary sugges¬ 
tion that Brigid and Fiona Macleod were one and the same 
person: that the tall woman seen by William Sharp among the 
hyacinths was no other than a vision of Brigid. This theory 
rests, so far as we can discover, on the prominent position of 
Brigid in the writings, on their marked Christian and Pagan 
characteristics, corresponding with her Christian and Pagan 
attributes, on uncertain contexts and intuitions that cannot be 
submitted to proof. But though doubt may exist as to the 
identity of Brigid with Fiona Macleod, there can be ho doubt 
at all that Sharp regarded Brigid as a living power: as ”the 
genins of our people’* stilly leading them and inspiring them 
along the path; as the “Bride of Christ” who shall come again 
as a Woman Redeemer to bring peace upon the world. 

Outside Ireland and the Highlands, Brigid is not a saint about 
whom there is much knowledge. What is there in her story that 
riioold cause Fiona Macleod, following some obscure prophecy, 
to assigD to her so divine a mission as that of Saviour of man¬ 
kind? This question is not irrelevant, sinoe the identity of Fiona 
Macleod with Brigid is possible; and in any case the problem is 
one in which women are so' deeply concerned that Fiona 
Madeod's attitude towards it, supposing her to be a woman 
entity, cannot fail to be of deep significaiice. 

Brigid occupies historically a position of extraordinary influence. 
In her Christian aspect die is, according to legend, Virgin and 
Mother: die is “the Mary of the Gaels.” I>r. Ihdd states: *'Tlie 
andent authorities place her on an equality with the Blessed 
Virgin, giving her yilso the seemingly incommmileaMd title of 
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M Oeneirfat, nd ihA alA iDore miiisiiil one, QneMi of tbe Tmo 
Clod.** . 

In ber Pogaa ospeet Bfigid iB,«aooordipg to legond, OoddoM, 
havi)^ boon idontifiod with the pre-Obristian triple Godhead 
Brigid, Qoddeaa of iPoetiy, Smithawork and Healing. 

Let US aee what Fiona Maeleod baa to aay of &igid in her 
ChriatiAn aiqpect. In one of her loveliest Spiritual Talea Fiona 
Maeleod tells the story of the Passing of Brigid from Iona to 
PalestiDe, that she might become the FosteivMother of Jeans. 
Brigid, it might be mentioned, waa bom about the year 468, and 
founded her great monastery at Kildare in 400; but Fiona 
Maeleod ia only following the metaphysidana when she states 
in one of her poems: ^'Tirne never was, time is not.’* She 
relates bow Brigid, or Bride, standing by a pool called the Foun¬ 
tain of Youth on the Island of Iona, saw the quicken4x>ugh8 
form themselves into an arch, and followed a white dove that 
drifted under and through them. ”Bhe moved on soundlessly, 
save for the crisping of ber feet among the hot sands outside 
the village of Bethlehem. This was the passing of Bride, who 
was not seen again on Iona for a year and a day,” 

Brigid, Milkmaid, Brigid, Foater-Motber of Jeans, has Milk 
for her Christian symbol. Her blessing on the cattle is invoked 
to this day by the Gaelic herdaiiien, and to this day the Gaelic 
mothers call upon her in an ancient ritual at the moment of 
child-birth. Tn the many milking-songs and lullabies that Fiona 
Maeleod baa written for Brigid. Milkmaid, Mother and Goddess 
are blent in glimmering confusion :— 

Give up thy milk to hm who calls 
Aerosa tha low, grMf^hillt of Haavra 
And atraam^wol incada of Paradiael " 

The symbol of Brigid in her Pagan aspect is Fire: it is because 
of her identification with tbe Goddess Brigid, daughter of Dagda 
(tbe Irish Jupiter), that Bt. Brigid is invoked as ”tlie Fiery 
Arrow,” ’’the Fiery Dart.” flomething very like fire worship 
waa praetised at the monastery at Kildare, where a perpetual 
fire was kept burning (with one fdiort interval) for nearly a 
thousand years, surrounded by a hedge of shrubs or tboms. No 
male person was allowed to enter the enclosure. 

In the Fiona Maeleod writings Brigid's initiation into the 
spiritual world is jrery subtly connected with the ritual of the 
Mrth of fire. It was Brigid’s birthday, and the day of her 
Passing; a brief while before sunrise she reached the summit of 
Dun-I on Iona. There she found three young Dniids ready to 
tend the sacred fire the moment the sun-rays shonld kindle it. 
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** In whni ttnuigft, w^fakuk/m vtgr Brldn Ja not tet; bul m ibo ttont 
Diukb hM tbeir huidi bcfioM tlw onored i&n», wan n iaint maUingt 
tim tfana thin aplxala of blue amoka raw, and ton dtiakj nd and wan yalkw 
tonguaa of Bame moved to dbd Iro. Out ol the wonder and myaieij of God*a 
love he woe leboni upon the world, reborn a little fugitive flame upon a low 
hiU in a remote idand.*' 

Thin passage reveals a remarkable blending of l^agan and 
Ghristian thought. The Child has just been bom in Bethlehem; 
His birth synchronises with the birth of Fire on Iona; and 
Christ worsliip and Fire worship are in some mysterious way 
identified. Very subtly are these two opposite ideals, Christian 
and Pagan, made one. It would seem as if Fiona Macleod sug¬ 
gested that the Pagan as^t of Brigid implied something more 
than a mere confusion of names, more than an instinctive turning 
of the early Christians to their Pagan deities. And the Pagan 
aspect of Brigid almost overshadows the C'hristian in the vision 
seen of her by old Mary MacArthur—^the vision that is pre¬ 
liminary to Fiona MaelerKps prophecy of the (*oming of a Woman 
Redeemer. 

Fiona Macleod writes of old age very tenderly; there is some¬ 
thing specially caressing in her touch of old women. Tt is in 
Iona that she comes upon old Mary MacAXrthur, who had been 
gathering driftwoo<l and had fallen asleep ujion a ledge of granite. 
“. . . Old Mary stiried and o|>ened her eyes.” 

“ Tes, I bad the tirodiio^^ iiidrf«d/* Rdd4>d aft4 r » Httlr. " but sbat of 
thetr For I had the cood sleep and a thf»iisand things r»f goodness more, 
for I had a dieam of dream**. Do I remember it? y<<, for Him*. 1 have it as 
clear aa n cradle. I was lying here, jint as I n ill be now, with the faggot 
here too, when a woman of beantv came up the path and took the faggot and 
flung all the sticks and ends into the sea. ' What will ,v<rti l>e doing, lady? ' 
I said, but not in anger, only in the great aondir. * Tf \<>iir v tr* u- I th 
throwing awav,* die said, with a vr^iee as aweet as to send the birds to the 
brandies. . . Then she said, * Yr>u']] have peace, Marv. and great joy, and 
your songs and your beauty nill never die I ' . , , And at that my heart 
sank with fear and rose with gladness, for who c'sild this lie but ... an 
sure befnre I could put a wotd to it «he said, I am Hrighid. I went on 
the knees snd cried, * Kaeh day and night give us tin ]H>iiee.' And 1 us<» 
putting another word to it for her, fair Foster-Mother of Christ, when she 
lonkad at me and said, * I am older than Bnghid of the Mantle, Mary, and 
it*s you that should know it. T put songs and music on the wind befure ev<*r 
the beUa of the chapels were rung in i^o West or heard In the Fast. . . . 
And I have been a breath in your heart. And the day has its feet to it that 
win see me coming into the hearts of men and women liks a flame upon dry 
grass, like a flame of wind in a great wood. For the time of change ia at 
hand ...••• • 7l|q| 

Anfl then Fiona Macleod goee on: ”T have often thought of 
old Mary MaoArthnr, and of her dream of Holy Rt. Bride, and 
the older Brighid of the Weat, Mother of Sooge and Muaie.*’ 
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And then in a pasnge of gnat beauty Fiona Ifadeed tells ns 

of the Second Coming of Btii^ud• 

• 

** I believe that wb ere eloee upon e greet aoi deep epirltnel efaenge. X 
believe e new eedemptkm is even now eonoeived of the Divine Spirit in the 
bumen heert, that is itself as a woman, broken in dreams and jet sustained 
in faith, patient, long-sufferinge looking towards home. 1 believe thst though 
the reign of peace may be jet a kmg waj oil ... it is drawing near; a^ 
that who shall save us anew shall come divinely as a woman, to save aa 
Christ saved, but not as He did, to bring with her a sword. But whether this 
divine woman, this Maij of so many passionate hopes and dreams, is to eome 
through moitsl birth, or as an immortal breathing upon our eouls, none can 
yet know. . . And sinec then I have learned, and do see, that not only 
prophecies and hopes, and desires unclothed yet in word or thought lorsteU 
her coming, but already e multitude of spirits are in the gardens i the soul, 
and are sowing seed, ai^ eallmg upon the wind of the south; and that every¬ 
where are watching e,\es and uplifted hands, and signs which cannot be 
mistaken, in many lands, in many peoples, in many minds; and in the heaven 
itself, which the soul sees, the suipassing signature." 

Whiit are the qualitieh that thi» diatracted \sorld most needs 
to-da>? The Virgin quality of Purity; the ^fother quality of 
Ilealiug; the Goddess quality of Povier. They are the qualities 
of Ideal Woman, not to be found united exceed in the ideal; and 
only a few women in the whole coiirm^ of history have been 
crowned with thih trifile crown of glory to reign in the City of 
Mniisoul. Hrigiii is one, Virgin, Mother and Goddess, and there¬ 
fore It IS not unfitting that tlte Coming of a Woman Saviour 
should he associated with the Mary of the Ciaels. That greater 
Mary is another, of whom P'iona Macleud wrote : **Mary whose 
iiaine is Ijove, whosi* »m>u 1 is Ijove, whose breath is Love,” and 
w*ho, rather tlian Brigid, may be indicated in the prophecy. 

This, some say, is the century of women. Doors on every side 
are o)x>niug to us. But with oppe/ftunity comes greater re8|)on- 
hibiiity, and we whom the pioneers dreamed of with light uptm 
our brows, enfranchised, i'lear-e 3 'ed, know ourselves very weak 
and huiimn, hunleiied with the thought of the herculean task 
that is before ns. For often-—often ot choice- the doors that 
open. Often into the arena where we are choked with dust and 
confronted with wild lieasts. The monsters of ev-il are hydra¬ 
headed and their bleeding victims often too* mauled for cure. 
Theu it is that this %ision of an Ideal Woman, strong to love 
and to heal, comes to bring comfort to us—^this «inrophecy of a 
Woman Saviour, Itcarer of Peace—tj;iis promise that we, too, may 
have our share in the work of redemption. 

Is there any conclusion to be drawn from this brief survey of 
the Fiona Maoleod problem? 

Tn the explicit statements of William Bhaip and of his wile, 
and in the wTitings themselves, eapeidally in Idle Lyric Bunea of 
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Woawu Mkd the puNgc hmlding • Wonaa Saviour, wo nduit 
that then ta non than aufiaoDt •vidanoa to praUoata a Wobmb 
I nfinaiMw fliat eamwi h« aaplahud m uq noRnal way. 

Further than tine it doae not aann poaaible to go. Whether 
Fiona liedaod wee a Secondary FenonaHty or a Foot Self, 
wfaeflier dhe wee Bngid or eome other woiDan*entity, can nemr 
he logioany proved. The problem belonge to thoee etbenal 
legume wl^ logic cannot function, and the only key that 
William Sharp haa left to na ie—oor own intoition. **. . . It ie 
a mystery. I eannot explain. Periiape yon will btnitively 
iindeietami or may come to understand. . . So William Sharp 
wrote in the letters he left to be sent to a few qwdal friends 
after hi3 death. **The rest is nlenoe," as be aaye in this last 
mebsage. 
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THE WAR CLOUD IN THE EAST. 


Tuk news received from the Bueeian Border Stetes is exceed¬ 
ing grave and disquieting. Apparently a strong army of German 
soldiers, masquerading as RussiaiiB, have embarked upon a war 
of conquest. Tt is not quite clear whether General von der Golts 
and other local cmnnianderH have been acting on their onn 
account by setting the German trooim in motion against the Tjetis 
<)i whether the attack was ordered and directed, or tacitly 
encouraged, by the Berlin Government itself. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that Germany's action may have the most 
K^rious conbequenceBr It opens up a vista of renewed wars, and 
It may lead either to nvidespread chaos or to the complete destruc¬ 
tion and the dissolution of the German State. 

Unfortunately the Allied and Associated Powers themselves 
are ^ery largely to blame for the outbreak. The Peace Treaty 
with Germany (*outainR the following iirovisions:— 

Art. 116 Germany acknowledgea and agret^a to re^peet an permanent and 
iiialienahle the independence of all the Wmioriee which were part of the 
former Kubsian Empire on Auguat 1, 1014. In accoidanoe with the provisiona 
of Article SfiO of Part X (Economic ClauMa), Gcnnany acceptb defimiely 
the abrogation ol the firpBt.Litov^Jc trcatiea and of all treatiea, cunventioiis, 
and agreementa entered into b} her with the Uaximahst Oo\ernmeut in 
liuiMa. The Albed and Auociatod Fowera formally reaenre the rights of 
Ituaaia to obtain from Germany reaUtution and repatation baaed on the 
pnnripfea of the pieseut Treaty. 

Alt. 117. Germany underfakea to reeogAae the full forte of all treaties 
<»r agreementa which may he entered into by ib» Albed and Awciated 
l^ora witli StakHi now existing or comiaqj into esistonee in future in tiie 
whole or part of the former Empire of Rmaia as it eamted on August 1, 
1914, and to recogmse the irontiers of any such States as determined 
tbereiA. 

Art. 488. As a guarantee lor the execution of the proviviona at the present 
Tteaty, by which Germany aevepta definitely the abrogation of the fireat- 
Litovak Treaty, and of all treaties, eonventione, and agn*emeats entered Into 
by her with the Maximaliiit Ooveniment in Russia, and in order to eneure 
the wstofhtion of peace and good gowmmeni in the Baltic Prorineoa and 
Lithuania, all German troops at present in the said territories shall return 
to within the hontfem of Germany as soon aa the Gorenunents of the 
" Pniieipil Allied and Aaaoeiated Fowm lAnll think the moment suitable, 
having regard to the intemal situation of these iemtonea. These troopa 
ahaU abstain from aQ requisiliona and aeiaurca and from any other enmive 
maasttiWK with a view to obtaining auppliea intended for Gemany, and shall 
b no way Inteilaie with aiich measures for national defence as may Jb 
•dcftad fay the PiufiaioBel Oovemmenta of Bathonia, Latvia, and IdUraaniiir 
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No other Genoui Uoopi ihaU* pemUikg the (Wuetiuu or niter the eneuft* 
iioa is oompleto, be odmitM to the said tenitoiks. 

The Peace Troaty ip ita fiivil form b'ah publiahtHl at the end 
of June. 1919 fta stipulations regarding the nm Ku^tdan Bonier 
States are detailed, plain and quite explicit, but unfortunately 
they have been treated aith conteinpt the (lernian troo|W 
stationed m the Baltic lands, and ha\e been disregarded by the 
Berlin autliontie*!, which have allowed, ui at least have not pre¬ 
sented, the o^ien recruiting in C^eriiiany of soldiers t(»r reinforcing 
the Gennen Anm in the Kiltic States, and the hending of men, 
aims and uiuintions Across the frontier The Treaty has become 
ii dead letter. For iiuinths news of this extrnoniiiiarN trafAc has 
l>een published both iii the (fornian and the non-th^nnan l^ess. 
^?e\erthelebs, the flagrant violation of the Treaty cwitinued. The 
Allies have enooiuragtd the disregard and the violation of the 
Treaty by their vacillating Ka^^tern i)olic\, which clearly showed 
that they did not follow a single aim, that they were at cross 
purposes. Hence violation after violation waf» toleratcrl. Exactly 
as Napoleon made use of the divisions of the Mlies at the Vienna 
C'ongress, broke out of Elba and renewed tin war, counting ii|Km 
their disunion, e^en so (leimain seeinx to 1 h? acting at the piesent 
moment. 

The pulic\ of iiutiuiis is gieatl> influenced b\ piecedent*^ 
defeated (jeitnaiix, still swayed h> the Piiissiaii unstocxucy 
which practically iiiono|siliH*s all the higlu'i (nisIs, tippcais to be 
acting as defeated PriisMi did lietwetui IS07 and IHPJ Tn 
accordance with the TnMt\ ol Tilsitt. iIh rius-ian Xiinx was 
to he reduced to men \t that tiim* long-‘•ci\ice ainiies 

were general Piusvia njcawt hfi niilitaiy h\stein. li> iiaasing 
rapidly bhort-M‘r\'ic*e reermts through th9 ann\ and placing them 
into the reserve Prussia wan aide to mohi]u<c in h field army 
of 128,tXK) men reiiifoued !>> a ii-M‘n'c of 150,00t>. That was a 
wonderful feat foi a State of 5,tKM),(XlO inhabitant^ 

Jn 1811, when Napoleon pieimred for war with Kiishiu, the 
Prussian htatesnien thought that the moment lor action had 
arrived, and thi\v liegeii to mobilise their trcKips and to concen¬ 
trate them at the strategical ixiints. However, as Prussia 
swarmed with French ofliceiH, diplomatic agents and spies, the 
mobilisation had to lie carefully dii^inserl. According to Duncker, 
Tjehmann, Rtem, and other authorities, about 1tX),000 reservists 
were surreptitiously called up and were •*ent in small batches to 
the vanoos campx. In order to hide the real pur|K»Ke the men 
were ordered to retain their civilian ckithes, and wete set to 
work u|ion the construction of fortificaiioDs, etc. Kaixileon, 
apprised of Ptaasia's action, sent categorical onlers to Haint- 
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Mantn, Iur liOiiiit^ at*Berlfai» to iiudit i^pon the immediate 
diaoontiniiance of the works begu and J;fae immediate discharge 
of the men to their homes. At the same ^^ime orders were given 
to the French armieR about Pmssia to act in case of resistance. 
King Frederick William ITT. became alarmed. He ashnred the 
FSmperor in an antograph letter that he would take all the 
meamires demanded. However, the mobilisation ijnietly con¬ 
tinued, and the PriisAian C'hancellor, Hardcnherg, assored Raint- 
Marsan that the King was absolutely determined to sto]) the 
Hirengthening of the fortresses, that, however, it yias impostdble 
to discharge at once all the men. for they ytonld be unemployed 
and starving, tliat therefore they wotild be M*t to making roads, 
biidges, canals, etc When French commisMoners nere sent out 
to inyestigate uhether the demanded demobilisation had been 
effected they di<4Covered that the masers of men which had been 
<'oncentnited in the fortresses had been hidden in oat of the way 
villages and in the evten*«i\e forests, that military stores and 
munitions were moved at night, that guns were hidden under 
stnc ks of timber, etc History has evidently repeated itself. 

Ff ne wish to understand the aim and purpose of Germany’s 
()olic*v in the llusmun Border Htates, y\e must study the subject 
fKitit the (veitiuin |x>int of vieyv 

Modern (iormanv was created by Prussia. The modem Ger¬ 
mans liavi* become Itirgelv Pnissianise<1, having become per¬ 
meated with the 1*111^spirit and \yitli Prussian views. Old 
Pmissi.i, Ptimsin ])rn|vr, consists of the provinces east of the 
T^lhc The Fbaissian ]>rovinces to the west of that river are veij 
lecent compiests Prussia’s jHdicy wan made by the Fiast-Elbian 
aiistocracv. the Junkers, and so wras the policy of Pnisso-C4er- 
innny The limls east of the Kibe wire originally Slavonic lands 
Adventurers from the west and south of Gennany settled among 
the heathen Slavs, fought and subdued them, and riileil them 
with a hand <»f iron. The numerons German names ending in 
**o\\,*' such as Billow, Sydow, Virchoyv, are as Slavonic as the 
numerous Busman names w*hich end in “off ” The Germans 
colonised and Oermanist*d the Rast-Rlhian lands They expandeil 
at the cost of the native Slavs who would obediently toil and 
fight for tbeir masters. Thus PriiRsian absolutism and Pnisaian 
Statecraft were created on the basis ol racial supremacy The 
Kast-Klbinn aristocracy felt most at home in the lands yvhere 
actual or disguised serfdom existed Bimsia was to them a second 
fatherland Bismarck felt ns much at home in Petrngrad and 
Moscow as in Berlin, and he loved the Bussian country as much 
as the German. That appears from his letters to hie wife. 

The eyes of the Baet-Rlbian Jnnkere were turned to the Bast, 
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to the Weak. Am thefar point of'Uew, m from tiiat d 
Biane of the old do^kment olaw, the West me rotten with 
ifitrieKem, democra^, scKaaliem end reroln^ Th^oppoeed 
narck*B policy^ of ’industrial development^ the opening of 
many by means of railways and canals, the oonstrnctkin of 
Gorman merchant marine, the acquisition of colonies, the 
Iding of the fleet, the Emperor’s oversea policy. Their idea 
s a self-contained inland State directed by a powerful terri- 
ial aristocracy and ruling over millions of serfs. According 
them, Germany was to And the most promising Adds of 
onisation and expansion not across the ocean, but on the 
undless plains of Bussla. The Russian Slavs might be subdued 
d Germanised and become as loyal and obedient as the Slavonic 
origines of Prnsria itself. This policy seemed all the more 
‘sirable as the Baltic provinces of Rusria were considered to 
German colonies which happened to be under the Russian 
own. It is true only a small proportion of the population of 
le three Baltic provinces is German. According to the Hand^ 
icch des Deuteehtufns im Ausland, the Germans formed 9*74 per 
ent. of the inhabitants of Latvia, 8*A8 per cent of the inhabi- 
ants of Idthnania, and 6*81 per cent, of the inhabitants of 
ilstbmiia. However, the Germans were the dominating class, 
md that was all that mattered from the point of view of the 
Prussian aristocrats. They were the large landowners and they 
fumiriied the leading citizens in the towns. The illnrion that 
the Baltic provinces were German lands was asaiduouriy spread 
in Germany. Colour was given to that idea by the fact that 
most of the place names are German, such as Dorpat, Libau, 
Oesel, Perdau, Eiga, Walk, Wiek, Wierland, Franenbnrg, 
Prinzenhof, Neuhausen, 6'aoobiitadt, Marienburg, Seswegen, 
Lembnrg, Mdfalgraben, Bennen, KArbis, Weissenstein, Wasen- 
berg, GroBsenhof, etc. Prnmans and Germans looked upon the 
Baltic lands as provinces which by right ought to belong to 
Germany. 

From the milita^ point of view the possession of Russia would 
be of prioelesB value to Germany, for the country is an inex¬ 
haustible reservoir of recruits. The population of Russia has 
increased as follows during rocent times;— 


1788 . 

19,000,000 

1796 . 

.. 86,000,000 

18U . 

45,000/N)0 

lass . 

... 60,000,000 

18B9 . 

.. 74,000j000 

1897 . 

... 199,909,997 

1918 ... 

... 174,099W) 
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Bniria mU fomidi Gfkrmaay not <nil 7 with nnlmiitod nnm- 
ben of BoUim, but alio with gigantie qni^tieaof ihoae materiala 
raquiied in ^war the lack of which largely caoaed Oennany'a 
downfall. Bnaria can produce unlimited qnantitieB of wheat, 
rye, meat, leather, wool, cotton, oil, coal, iron, etc. Dominating 
Bnaaia, Germany need no longer fear a blockade. Beridea the 
boundless resources of the counl^ could 8e converted into wealth. 
The losses of the war might^rily be made good if the Germans 
were enabled to exploit freely Bussia's gigantic resources to their 
own benefit. A Gtermany stretching from the Bhine to the 
Bering Strait and from the Arctic Ocean to the borders of India 
and China could nile the world. 

Geographically Germany and Bussia are practically one. The 
vast German plain is a continuation of the still vaster Bussian 
plain. There are no mountains between Cologne and the Urals 
The harbours of Bussia lie either in Germany or within the Ger¬ 
man sphere, if we take the German point of view and consider 
the Baltic jirovinces German lands. A Germany organically 
connected with Bussia would possess more than 250,000,000 
inhabitants, and the vastest resources possessed by any country 
ill the world. 

Traditionally the Germans have been masters in Bussia for 
centuries. Gi^an administrators, statesmen, and generals have 
dominated and directed all the energies of Bnssia and the foreign 
and domestic policy of the country for centuries. It was ruled 
by the House of Holstein-Gottorp, which adopted the name 
Bomanoif, and the Tsars married, as a rule, German princesses. 
Bussia's policy was made in Germany and Bussia's intellectual 
life was largely directed from Berlin. We can, therefore, not 
•wonder that the Bnssian Bevointion Also originated in Germany. 
Bolshevism is not an indigenous Bussian plant, but a present 
which Germany made to Bussia. It is an article made in Ger¬ 
many and intended solely for exportation abroad. 

The Bolriievist doctrine was evolved by Karl Marx, the Bol¬ 
shevist pdlicy was made by the Foreign Office of Bqxlin, and 
Bolshevist warfare waa directed by the German War Office and 
General Staff. Sir George Buchanan, the late British Ambas¬ 
sador in Bussia, an excellent authority on Bussian affairs, 
repeatedly stated that Germany stood behind the Boldievists. 
He said, for instance, at the British Bussia Club, on July 17th, 

ims:- 

**Then msy be a'petoe with the Germsa^ in the west, but we are not 
at peaea with them ia Runaia. The^r are bdiind the Boldieeiala; they are 
pwifing the Bolaheviala not only agalnat ua, but agaiaat all Uioae young 
btatia wbUh we have aplled Into aaiitaBeeb . . . 
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**TIib Boltay ol Qtaemitts hw alwftji bm tolbrnuii BoMhcnrini ia Roiila, 
in tliM pmiaeet vhm htr timiet wm in oeoupntton-Ao do to 
until ibe lilt hcnelf oteong Bnou^ to put it down ond to take in hand the 
work of Buaaian looonatniation. Mjt. Kenrim whom you all know by name, 
writea to me from Hdaingfon and sayii: * The Gennana are worUng the 
Bcdaheeiata for all they ato worth at Pctrognd. They are helping thm in 
their army, and the polioe foiee is nm and staffed by Germany.' We also 
hear o( Maximilian Harden advocating the closest co-operatkm between 
Gennany and Russia, * as the only means of saving Germany in the future.' 
We alko road that the Oeiman Government have begun negotiations with 
the Bolflhcvist Government for economic relations with Russia. They want 
to get a stilt. Their idea is, by economie penetration, to got the control 
not only of the Russian markets^ hut of Russia's man-power, of Russia's 
untold natural wealth, and by so doing to become the mistress of the sea. 

If we now atend aside and allow them to do it, if wc allow them to 
complete the week which they have begun, all the .sacrifice which we have 
made in this war will have been made in vain, and we slmll later' on he 
confronted with a Germans stiong enough to embark on that armed effort of 
revenge of which she is glieads dreaming." 

Early in October gi** ^ieofge Biiehanan atated at a f-rewell 
Iniirhenn piven in his luinonr bv the British Hnsaia Chib :— 

''At our last dinner here 1 pointful out, as >oii nia> perhapH nmember, 
that the reaeon wh> the Bcdnliivi-t \ 11 n 3 had attiiini^ siieli a pitch ol 
effieu*Bey was owring to the (hrman Staff Officers wIm* fiisre working 
with it. . . . 

"Gentlemen, this is the last occasion on which I shall speak nbniit Russia, 
and 1 coneludf by expicssiug uiy personal conviction that tin Tliissian 
problem is one of the gravest with which tliis country hes over b(*en con¬ 
fronted, and that if we allow Germany to make of Russia a Gorman ocilon,\ 
we shall be confrontod writh a Germany far mon* powerful than slie over 
wras before the war. Bho is already tightening hn grip on the Rnltio 
prosinoes. She is sending thousands cl Genium Kottlcrs into Russia. Khc 
ia doing the Staff work of the Bolshevist Anii,\. She is suppoifing 
Bolshevism in Russia. She is u*ing it as an instrument until it has sorvi'd 
its puipose. Should the Bo 1 shp\i«t*.> which God forbid iv'r Miecced in 
emsbing Denikin and Koltehak, the Russian peopit in their despair will he 
forced to invite Germani to come in and cnihli the Bedshevists, and In tske 
in hand the work of recKinstnietion." 

Sir Cleorpe Buchanan hah not btood alone in warning against 
the danger of allowing Bussia to become a German protectorate. 
The British Government and the Oovemments of the Allied and 
Associated Powers must have been aware for many months that 
it has been and is Germany's settled aim to dominate Bussia 
and to make it a State subject to Germany. Their attitude 
makes it clear that the Germans care little whether they avail 
themselves of the assistance of the Bolshevists against the Bussinn 
people or whether they support the Busfdan people against the 
Bolshevists. In the beginning the Germans Hiipported the 
Bolshevists in order to destroy the Russian Army. Now, when 
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the oountry u tiled of Bolihevist tyrannyi the Gennans eeem 
desiimui at posiiig as Busaia’s saTiours. Ab Fnuso^Seiiiian policy 
has hitherto be^ based on racidi- supreeaacyy on goremment 
esercised by a territorial aristocracy over a docile people, it is 
only natural that the Oermans wish to reconstruct Bussia more 
oi less on traditionai l^usso-Bussian lines. The fact that Ger¬ 
many has tried by eveiy means in her power to make Bussia a 
German preserve has been clear to countless observers, and the 
files of the various Foreign Offices must be replete with hundreds 
of reports bearing out the views of the late British Ambassador. 
Moreover, the Germans themselves have told the wcnrld in 
countlesH books, pamphlets and articles that they must restore 
their |N)\\er, ensure Ihiar predominance, and revenge themselves 
ii|xjn their enemies by securing the control of Bussia. The 
hvuUvhv Jiundactiau, the leading German monthly, a publica¬ 
tion, bo it noted, which bears a difftinctly Liberal character, 
had, in its issue for May, 1919, a long article, “Ex Oriente 
Lux," bv l^uul von Sokolowski, in which we read :— 

‘'Tho ItuiMiiaiis have never been a irve p(*r»ple, not even after the freeing 
of the Herfs. Tlie^ lack the piincipal mgredieut necM'Hsar^ for free develop- 
iiicntt belief in the honourableness and aanetity of work. Ir'Tom the German 
IruuUer to tlu* wasU's of Asia nn ph^aical laliour is done on Uunsian Miil 
except iiiubr the pres«sute of bodily ohaikti^cment. . . . 

'*T4» tilt H'is<.ihii lulKiur as a inoml iaet(>r is a thing iinkiiosn, and the 
piHeticnl ol workiug is hit as a great e%iL Tbc* >acuuni created by 

thi* lack oi interest m nork is filled by fantastical ideas, mid from tiie 
pie valence of tliene arose the coa{|uering policy of Tsansm. Hence the 
KiistiiaoK btro\'e to reach oeas on aliieh they aould not navigate, to conquer 
Inivls a Inch the^ neither kuea lioa to open up nor to adinmister. 

“ liolsbeviuu, h} eucourugiug the liusbian people in theii hatred of ^ork 
awl in tliuir puisuit oi fantastic ideas, has utt«‘rl> dt*btr<u:kecl all the culture 
«*jkisting. Ueiicc it has placed the people in tlie baiiio pobiUon in which 
It sas at the time slum the RuRbiaub «>ndeavoiirod to orgauibv tlieuibclves 
into a StaU' sitU the help of the Normana. . . • 

"If se GcriiiauH sibh to find uompenbation for all we have lost, we mubt 
open up for ourbclsoH new fielda ot activity. This can be done only by 
en^atiiig a eoiiiinunity of intt*rebt with the llussiauH. We iiiunt advance an 
industry and in culture hand in hand with our Raaterii neighbours. In view 
of tlieir disliko of work and their inclination tos’ards Vtcq^an dreams, the 
llusbians will Ik^ utterly destroyed, and they will disappear in the waste 
created by the Bolshevists unless wo come to their aid. Henceforth 
Oennany's foieign trade wiU be completely dependent upon England*! 
goodwill, and the German flag u’ili duuippear from the sea for a long time. 
Ckmscquently, Germany can find a wido open door in future only in Russia. 
Germany's past bids ua to direct our gase towards the East, for Russia's 
administrative and cultural advance in the last two centuries has piineipally 
been efooted by us Qermana. No nation can do in Ruasia the work which 
Germany can carry out by means of her sm^ue population. That fact haa 
bean evident to all enoif^ and progresaiva elementa of the RussUn State 
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in iha pMt> teann wiB Mfiria ooo* bom Mm oonUonw ol Mm BobIoim 

UvoMl^BohhMiBiwMiionBnr. Xho ShmImo. OBiad ol iiqMiiMfaB Md 
afBoUMoin^^«mldMay«aMBOMiaMoiIiMlilM. AagMtawnoadnBHli 
envy enaool blo^ oor way.*' 

In thn Buno number Uermum von K ooen stated, in an artiole 
entitied “ Wilaonum and Bolshevism ";— 


“An M|udo tbo pNspooB of the q^iesd cf BoUMTiam in lowi(n ouanUM, 
FnuiM ii not iikdy to beuome i victim beeauie it hH • pioipeiioin peuanlry 
and aocial demoertcy li weak in tha countiy. fieiidea» Franca doaa nut 
aufler Irom ofvan-populatiott. Induatrial Qtatea, aubh as England and Be]gium« 
are modh more favourable to it. The latter particularly hai already bm 
tkqptfy infected edth it. ... The Engliih proletariat baa only recently 
founded a political party of ite own. However, the Engliah workmen poeieiB 
in their Trade Unioni powerful orgaaiBatiana, and they have acquired great 
eipeiience in induetrial warfare. Theie orgauiaationR have been deprived 
of nearly all their rights during the war. Hence unreai and anger liavo 
increased, especially during the last two years. Although the United States 
of America possesa the riidicBt agricultural land in the world, the danger of 
Boliheviiim ehould be greater over there than in England. The manufactur¬ 
ing industriea are highly developed in the East and the centre of the llnkui, 
and the workers consist largely of the worst elements of the EuFopcsu 
peoples. This proletarian mast has recently formed an international organ¬ 
isation which aima at cxmvertuig the United States into a Bolshevist 
Kepuhlic. 

Germany la in an exposed position, but she should be able to keep off 
Bokthevism perpetually by embarking upon a healthy, wise, and before all 
national social poliey. . •. 


**Xhe evolutica of Bussian fiolsbevism is progressing far more rapidly 
than is generally recognised in Gennaiiy. It is npidly losing ground. 
However, the Bussiaaa are incapable of creating anything unaid^. They 
oanot reorganise their terribly devastated oouutiy. When, mom than a 
thousand yeara ago* the Russians asked German princes to take over tlic 
govemment of tiiur country, they told them that Itussia was laigc and 
fruitful but that there was no iqrior in the land. Soon, possibly very soon, 
a similar call from Russia will be heard in Germany, and this time the 
apj^ will be made, not to the German prinot^s, bpt to the Gennan workers, 
agikultiiral organisers, manufacturert, engineen, foremen, etc. The demand 


for German ocganiaation and for Oerman guidance will be louder in Russia 
than the demand lor foreign capital. IndustriaUy, Russia, Germany, and 
their neighbour States, whi^ have suffered so mueh, will always have to go 
hand in hand. Thinking men in Russia are fully aware that the oounlry 
will go to ruin unless it is dosely oonneeted with the industrial areas of 
Central ^ 


« 


OamsDy’s polM^ in the Baltic lends possesses very interesting 
military, political and economic aspects. At pnaant the fonner 
absorb universal attention. When it beeame dear that Oenpany 
could not escape defeat idany Germans exdaiinsd: “We have 
lost in the Weat. Nov we must tom towards the East.” The 
poliqr of aggressive activity and,of desperate intrigue in the East 
vras undoubtedly undertaken in the firet ^aoe by Sw 
and the pditkal hotheads, by the anppnters cf the old r ig im , 
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by the vacy men who haSi oeuaed the ww^ end who were ahort- 
aighted and xeddeiw end mad enough toabeUeve that tb^ ooold 
aafelj fool and defy the united Powers «f the worldf aet the 
Uuaaian Border Btatea against each other in a war to the death, 
start a private war of their own, conquer Bussia, attach it to 
Germany, and erect a greater, a more powerful, and a more 
dangerous reactionary military empire on the ruins of that 
country. Possibly, but not necessarily, that policy was known 
and connived at by the politidans in Berlin. Perhaps they 
allowed themselves to be persuaded not to interfere with the 
great adventure. Possibly the men in authority were not strong 
enough to prevent an undertaking which was largely approved of 
by influential people. Whatever may have been the genesis of 
the Baltic intrigue, the aims of the militarist adventurers are 
likely to come to nought. Tho> will scarcely be allowed once 
more to set the world aflame. The sense of danger is Ukely to 
unite the hesitating Powers for action. Democracies are pro¬ 
verbially short-sighted. Still, it is most improbable that they 
will allow the whole result of the war to be jeopardised by a 
handful of men who probably rely for success rather on bluff and 
on trickery than on thpir strength. 

While the grandiose liussian policy which has been^undertaken 
by the Prussian hotheads seems unlikely to reverse the verdict 
of the Great War, it may have the most disastrous and the most 
terrible consequences to Germany. Energetic action by one or 
several of the Western Powers would endanger the continued 
existence of the German State. Its position is ]irecarious enough 
as it is. The ^xissibility of a renewal of the war, or of the 
blockade, would |irobably madden the^people who long for peace 
and who were x^K^nmsed jieace. Determined action on the part 
of Germany's opponents would therefore in all probability lead 
not to a patriotic rally of the German people, but to an attack 
of the infuriated masses on those responsible for Germany's 
tribulatfons. The present Government would be swept out of 
existence, but the reactionaries would scarcely succeed them. 
That hope, wliich may to some extent have inspired the Bussian 
adventure, would probably be disappointed. It eeems more likely 
that the freuried people would burl themselves upon the reac¬ 
tionary dasaes, the supporters of the old nfgtme, and massacre 
, the old nobility, tbe high State oficiaia, and the officers indis- 
oriminately by ^ thousand in order to purge Germany mice and 
for all from tte men who have caused its downfall. Thus Ger¬ 
many might experimice horrorB rimilar to those through which 
Bussia went after the fall of the Tsar, and the result would 
probabty be that Germany would break up into its component 
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parts and be pennaneiitiy and inetrievably miaed. Such an 
SYent might satisfy these who hate the Oermans most bitterly. 
However, it is scarce^* necessaiy to point out that the destruction 
and utter ruin of^the Oennan State might endanger the aecurity 
of the other roam, and would at any rate diminish very gieatiy 
the ability of the Germans to pay an indemnity to their vktoiB. 
Let UB hope tliat the German statesmen will in time rsoognise 
the danger and aliandon once and for all the policy of violence 
and intrigue in Itnssia and the Border Staten. 

While the Towers may easily stop d^crmau political and mili¬ 
tary intrigue in the East by determined action, they will not find 
it equally easy to prevent Kusaia's economic cxploitutioii by the 
Geruians in tlie future. Germany is very densely populated. 
The diminution of the natural resources of the country, ouing to 
the cession of the bolder territories, nhicb contain a large tiortkm 
of tliem, to France and Poland, and the impoverislunent of the 
people, will force luillious of Genuans to emigrate in order to 
earn their livelihood. *Mr, Hoover and other exfierts have 
estimated that from to 15,000»0(K) Genuans may have 

t.' leave their countiy. Where can they go to? 'I'lie Bntish 
Empire and the Tnitetl State*^ refuse to receive Iheni. They 
uouhl scarcely be welcome in South and Central America, wIktc 
measures are being concerted for fireventing German immigra¬ 
tion on a large scale. There remain only Russia and China, and 
|s Russia is near at hand it the most natural outlet for German 
emigrants. Russia requires ilevekipiuent by skilled men. 
Englishmen, Frenchmen and Aiiiericaiis find a more than sufii- 
cient outlet for their energies in their oan rountnes and |K»sHes- 
sioDs. Hence Russia's developiiient may hi* utulertakeii largely 
by German-. However/it reiiiaiiis to be seen whether these 
Geraian emigrant** viill Gmnaniae RusHia. as many fear at 
present, nr whether they will identify themselves witli (he land 
of their ailoption and become Russianiaed. Much depends upon 
the policy of the future Russian Govemment. and of the future 
German 'Government as well. Vary likely German imperialism 
has received its death-blow in the Great War. FiiiRmrs. 

The Kdrior of this Jinirw doet not undekake to rrturn ony 
manuscripU ; nor #n any eaee eon he do eo^unlesi either flumps 
or a stamped enrelope be eeni to corer the cost of postage. 
It is cdttsoble that articles sent to the fSditor should be type* 
wrUUn , 

Theeending of a ptqof^ ie oforptanee of m 

artieU. 
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BY MBLLSTOCK CROSS AT THE YEAR’S END. 

Wax go tho <aat totd now? . . . 

That waj m jrootli went on e morrow 
After mirth, end he bioa|^ beok rotrow 
Feuted upon hte brow: 

Wby go the eeet road now? 

* Wlqr go the north road now? 

Torn, leaf-atiewn, aa if aoonrad bj foemen— 

Onoe edging flefii of my fordbik yeommi— 

Stalwart peara of the ploa^: 

Wby go tho nordi road gow? 

Why go the waat road now? 

Tbenee to na came dm, boaom4mming, 

WakMaM wMi jo y o Bo nea i retniidng. . . . 

She du p e nnder the boai^: 

Why go the weal road now? 

Why ga Um aanUi road now? 

That tag aumhid thay aome are dMigetting, 

Staifc tb Iho BBOfla left, paat ragrattiaf 
Tneaa Orihe ham fhlaad Aetf row. . . . 

Why go the aooth road now? 
ggn. <m. K.a. n n 
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Why go any road now? 

Wliite stands the l^^ndpost for brisk onbeaiars, 
“Haiti” IS tho word for wan^ih^eked farers 
Musing on Whither and Hor .... 

Why go any road now? 

Such aiT for new feet now ; 

Hp'k there to ehit-eh'it, kisses, laughtei' 

Yea, there l>e plenty to go hereafter 
By thet^ wajs 1 trow ! . . 

Thev an* for new fiet now 

Thom vs Hahu 



THE NEW BALTIC STATES. 


T IB not Burpubiug that there ib miK*h cunfubion in the i»ublu* 
nind with reapect to the new States that have recently bpruog 
nto being along the hhores ot the Baltic. To start with, there 
8 DO very clear notion oi what these States aie—of their aiea, 
inhabitants, and inierestB. Most people in (heat Britain, pro- 
j(*cup]ed in any case with pressing economic problems difficult 
ot solution, ha\c little leal knowledge even oi the getigiaphy of 
the regmns m\oived, and the place-names, apait from the names 
oi ]X)rtB such as Be\al, ihga, and Libau, have no nieamiig for 
lliem How mail) art' there who undeistand what pietisely is 
(overed In the teiiii Ijj[\ia or Lettiand, the word which the 
hiriuet lia** icpiaced, thus imiKirting some fuithcr obscurity into 
the matter* Peihajis the teim Fi*-thonia may coiney u more 
detniitc idea, though it is still no\ol But iii gencial the public 
lick of anything like an intimate acquaintance with these coun- 
tiies theuisch(s has made huid the leahsation ol what has ha]>- 
peiied and is hapiiemng in that }iortiOD oi the world These occur- 
lences, with their quick*shiiting phases and incessant fluctuations 
i(s*alliiig the changeiiil stinggles of three centuries ago in Europe, 
ha\e indeed ht t ii bewildering. The news ]iubhs1ied in the papers 
about them has soiiietinies been conflicting and nearly alwa\s 
impellect It has not been easy to disentangle the facts Bait 
ot the news was of Ikilshciist oiigin \ still laiger pait has been 
deiived from Hennan souiccs and hiis*beeii coloured hj distinc- 
tnel} Cierinan ho|)os ami ftais as the situation alteied from 
moment to monitnt Siujsti*! mfliioncos haie been at work, and 
naturalK tins has not temhd to make things uioie distinct and 
intelligible OiluM intliifnees also have contiihuted to the 
‘'mix-ii]> " i)(»t the least oi them Ixing the vacillating jmliei ot the 
I’eaee Con lei erne tow aids Bussm and what was the Knssian 
Empire Ii that ihiIuv lias m^eiued to not a few fiiendix observers 
to be maikcd by contiadietions as well us hesitiiucies, what must 
t \* have apiieared to those living in the “Border States," wIk> weie 
directly aftected b\ it in the xerj fibre of their e\istence? The 
doubts, oncertaintx, and clashes it has caused ha\e bad the effect 
of thickening the fog, at any rate, that surrounds the new Baltic 
States. 

Leaving out ol the account Finland, which is a Baltic State, 
but is not usually numbered amoin* the “Baltic States,** these 
States are Bsthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the last, however, 
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hainng a smaller fnm1|§ge on the Baltic than the others po8aeai» 
but a larger total area—though that depends somewhat on the new 
Poland Before tho^ Bnssian Revolution of March, 1917, three 
be|>arate “Governments,** known as the Baltic Provinces ot 
Russia, stretched from the frontier of East Prussia northerly to 
within a few miles of Petrograd In the south was Courland or 
Kurland, with Mitau as its chief town and Libau as its principal 
seaport In the middle came Lavoma oi Livland, its capital and 
[lOit being the city of Riga, ivith a population of about half a 
inilhon. In the north was Esthonia or Estland, with Reval as 
Its chief town and mam seapoit Tp to 1876 these thiee provinces 
logethei had ioimed cue “Government The new State oi 
Esthoma takes m North Livonia, while that oi Latvia, called Lett- 
land till sc»me months ago, includes South Livonia and most oi 
Courland Theie was no Russian pio\nice oi (loveinnient named 
Jjiihuama. Theie was an mdejieiident State of that name m the 
Middle Ages, but it became united with I’cland Duiing the Ruh< 
si,in regime its old-time teiutoiv was di\id< d uj^ int<» the Ctovoiii- 
ments of Ko\ no, Vilnai Liodno and lour other tiovernments, most 
td which were leckoned as Polisli The new Lithuania has grave 
matters oi dispute with the new Poland as to the aj>|x)itianmci]t 
between them of some of these Governments, but it gams on the 
Baltic a coast on whiib are the poits of Polangen and Memel— 
this at the expense of Courland, the Goveinment of Kovno, and 
what was the East Pru^slan distiict oi Memel Com land, parti¬ 
tioned between Latvia and Lithuania, disappeais from the map 
The tormcr Baltic Piovmoes oi Russia had long been mterpene- 
trated with German influences—German people in the “Balts," 
whethei as feudal barons oi as settleis, German education, Ger¬ 
man dgricultuie, and German trade But the old Duchy of Cour¬ 
land, which Anne gave to her iavouiite Biron, was the stronghold 
of the Germans in the Russian Baltic lands No moie tvpioal 
junker could be found in Germany than m Com land With the 
e\cellences and defects ot his class, he lived out his hie on his 
largo estate, managing it with scientific perfection, but “giindmg 
the faces oi the jioor " And now Couiland is swallowed up in the 
democratic Lettisli Republic of Latvia—^no wonder he does not 
like it, particularly as all the great estates aie or will be seques¬ 
trated. 

In the new States the German element is a good deal under 
ten per cent, of the population, and the Russian element is still 
smaller. In Esthonia nearly ninety per cent, of the inhabitants 
are Esthonians or Eats, who are of Finnish origin, and have a lan¬ 
guage of their own, though many of them speak German and 
Russian. A recent estimate of the number of these Esthonians if 
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joe and a half millionB—perhaps too high a figure. Latvia ocm- 
feaine a big majority of Letts; about eighty per cent, of the Gour- 
tanders are of thib race. In Lithhania there are many Poles, 
especially in the East, mingled with the Lithuanians. The total 
population of the new States is somewhere between four and five 
millions, Lithuania having the largest share. The whole region 
occupied by these States is a somewhat melancholy country, ex¬ 
cept when the siimmer biin shines upon it; to a great extent it is 
a land of forests, lakes, swamps, rivers, and muumerable streams. 
Its shores ate flat and low-lymg. With little elevation eastward, 
it is devoid for the most iiart of stiikiiig natural features. It ha^ 
bhort Hunimct^s and long, dieary winters But ncross it lies the 
way fioin the iminenbe hinterland of Oentral Russia—from Mo«»- 
cow'—to the open sea, and it is this fact w hicli gives it an enormous 
ini)iottan(*e Before th(> Great War Riga, which previously had 
nearly doubled its })opiilation within a few years, was one of 
the greatest and most flonrisliing seapoits in the world—and no 
doubt will he so again when the woild settles down to business, 
and there is once more a Russia This touches what is the real 
cruv of tlie whole situation in the Baltic Tt will scarcely be the 
new Baltu Slate-, howe\er piospeious they may become, which 
will lostort* iIh foiiiier high ixisition to Riga—^it must be the 
le-msited Riis-ih for whom entrance into Riga and the other 
Baltic fiorf** is a matter of physical iiccessit> This is a truth of 
liolitical and eioiioiiuc geogiapliy which cannot be lost sight of in 
aiiv attempt at a permanent settlement oi the Baltic question. 
It ih tins, of rout* 10 , which makes man\ Russians determinedh 
opfKisefl to the in(le{>endcnt existence of these new States 

The inde|iendeiice of these States nig\ be said to start with the 
action of tlio Esthoniaiis sewn after the Russian Revolution. A 
Vational Council oi l*ief, which was recognised b\ the Russian 
ProMsional (iciveiiiiiient of the day, was eh^cted h^ umversal suf¬ 
frage in Mav-.Iune, BUT, and met at Reval in the follow'’ing July 
An Esthonian Go\eminent was set up in the Rha]ie of a coalition 
administiation. w'lth M. (''onstantin Pacts at its head In Novem¬ 
ber of the same year, after the seizure of ixiwei in Russia by the 
IkdslicMsts, Esthonia pr<K-laiined heiself an indeiwndent Republic 
—Just as the Ukraine did. Her next atep was to prepare for the 
culling up of a Constituent Assembly, but the Bolshevists inter¬ 
vened, and summarily dissolved the National Council. At that 
time Germany had few oi no soldiers on the Esthonian mainland, 
though she threatened Reval hy^her {lOBsession of the islands on 
the north of the Gulf of Riga. Farther south, however, she had 
captured the city of Riga early in September, and held the line 
of ibe l>vina, time having in her liands all Cotiriand and part of 
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Livonift*-the area now within Latvia. In the preceding August 
a conference of the Lettish people had been held at Biga, which 
demaiided the iormption of a “united, undivided, and autono¬ 
mous'' Lettland m a federated Buaaia. This naa the outcome of 
a moseraent igvhich had been m piogte*<s long befoie. Von 
Hiitiei's advanci materially changed the })ositioii for the Letts, 
.niil. as was not unnatural in the ciicunistances, the German barona 
ol Esthonia, \vho owned about hall oJ that ])iovince, strongly 
adsocated itb (K'ciipation h> the (leiman ioices While the move¬ 
ments towards independence had been going on m Kbthonia and 
Livonia, a similar movement was at woik in Lithuania. In spite 
of the Bolshevists the Ksthoinans contiivisl to jiiomtain aoine 
sort of a national (loveianient, and eailv in J918 again affirmed 
the sovereigntv oi tlien loiintix Tluv had no love for Bolshe¬ 
vism, but with the (Seiinans cm the* olhc*! side of them they weie 
poised precniioiislv between tlu dc m 1 and the deep sea On the 
plea of “hbeiating the Baltic !-.ands” (unnmy was even then ^ 
contemplating then annexation The tu xt stage followed in the 
course of the Brest-Tjitov sk negotiations 

To compel Lemn to tome to terms the (leiiiuins under von 
Eichhom, in Fehiiinv, 191^ took IJeval, ind man hing ocros*. 
the provinces oi rsthonia and Livoma inj hiicd I>\insk and Pskofi 
onlv coming to a hilt about 15h miles fidni Pctiograd, when 
Lenin capitulated Bv the Tieatv ol BuM-Intovsk the Bolshc 
vists nndeitfwik to evacinti Ksthonji and Tiivoina these bein^ 
thereafter occiipKsl by a (leiman fKilue loire m the words of the 
Treaty, “until then Necmitv i** guaranteed hj tlitir own national 
institutions, and until then own State orginisition is restoied ” 
O-onrland, with which Biga was joined though it was not in ( oui 
land, was entirely aepaiatc^ fiom Hiissia and Tjenin ogiced l»o1h 
not to interfeie in its mteinal alfaiis and to pci nut its fate to be 
decided bv the Contial T*ow«i‘« in unison with the vvisbe-^ ot it*- 
population roinniiiitmg on the Ticalv as it alTected the Baltic 
Provinces, Count Herthiig, then Tnipeiial (ic»rman Chancellor, said 
in the Beichstag a wc^ek or two aftei it had been signed that the 
duty of Oermanv, as the protectiess of the Baltic |)PO]>hs, was to 
give them a suitable Rtate form, with due regard to Ocimaii in¬ 
terests He noted that it was the wish of Coiirland “to lean on 
the German Empire,' hut leinarked that a final deciauiii as to its 
future would not he made until the local conditions weie stable 
and the people interested had been con^-iilted. He also stated 
that when order had been fully restoied in Esthonia and Livonia 
It was hoped that these coniitnes would remam m close and 
friendly relations with Of*rmany, but in such a way as would not 
exclude peaceable and amicable relations with RuBaia. 
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As things stood, Willi«a 11. appeared to have good reason for 
his declaration that, so Car as human judgment could see, the Oer- 
mamsation of the Baltic Lands had been ngide secure for all tune. 
What was called a Ignited National Council, composed of certain 
leprebentativcB oi FiSthonia, Livonia, Riga, and Oeael Island, was 
formed, and li appiispd the Kaiser that it desired that Esthoma, 
Livonia, and Coiuland, with the islands off their coast, and the 
town of Riga should he made into a united State, with a 
monarchical Cuiistitution, and sliould be annexed to the German 
Enipue b\ |H*rsoiMl union with the King of pTussia. In his reply 
William 11 said — 

“1 heartih Uiank (■ d i< i allimina mf and ui\ anni('> ir \h the instiuxnnit 
of the liboiation oi thi haltu )*rr \ iKt*. and foi fnahhiiR xnc in plarr n a 
saft basis the intnif the* old inatid bv fifiniaii lalH 11 Ibc 

jmIUiM ol tb Nitional (.oumil iir nxiion Mith tin <ftnijaxi I m|mi, uuthi 
iii\ , \m 11 lit lMU(\(lintl\ ntnlaiUM] ' 

Tow aids the ol \)»iil, 1918, the people ol Courland were 

told that the Lnijxiot was read} to recognise the Luchy ol Coui- 
laiid .IS dll indepeixliMit State and to c(include with it agiee- 
incnts wlui h would guaiaiitie its close connection, both econonu- 
lalK and hoin the iinlitaT\ point ol view, with the Cicimiii ILni- 
piie riu (itMiiin** liiid Lu*en in |K)ssL>>*^ion ol Lithuania since 
19L5, and liul htni 1 )um 1\ eiigagisl in ^lupiiui it |)olnuall\ 
ucotding to tiuii own ideas 

It leifaiiilv looked il the Baltic Lands w« le.oi would sfieedil} 
In (it nilinisi'd, and the (loiinan Rdts no ilnulu lejoiced greatU 
The KstJioiuans ind Li\oiiians piotested with all then uiiuht, and 
the toimci st m dthuatfs to the \Uii s to whom tlu\ lepicsciited 
that at 1* ist ninet\ pel lent t)f the^jKijnilation of these lands— 
the iiidvenoti*^ INipiil ition weie hosiile to (iciinati}, and had had 
nothing to do with tin aiiangeimnts (leiinany had made oi was 
making 1 Mil Liuiin piolisti'd M Jofle, on behalt ol the 
Holslievist (fOMiiiinont whieli. he said was in la\oiii of e\ei\ 
|M*opie s light of St li deteiniiiution jHuntod out in a Note to 
(leirnon^ that the sepaiatioii tioin Russia of Esthonui and Livonia 
was desned onl\ b\ the uppei (lasses in these count!les (The 

“iip|u'r (lasses ton ist^nl almost entirely of the Baltic barons and 
the Halts generalh > Flushed with her a i< tones and coiniuests, 
tlie lattei now inehiding i'lnlnnd practically, (Tcnnany went on hei 
wav Meanwhile the listhoinan delegates to the Vllies had met 
with a measiiie ol sum*ss, foi in May, 191B, Great Biitain recog- 
nised the Ksthonian National roiincil aa a di facto independent 
iKJdy, and lalor France and Italy followed suit But Germany 
eontinucHl to carry out lier piogramme in the Baltic, part (ft which 
programme was Ihe eonveyonco of large numbers ot German 
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Hcttlers from Tentrol and Bonthem Riiafiia to Eathonmnnd IilvQiiia^ 
the plan being that thc«tf setttera were, under the of the Beltio 

haions, to oust the Ei^thonianR and Iji^onian*» from their farms, 
jiid ooeupy them theinwlve'* Tlw* baroiia estimated that ten 
TiullioD acres of “wntcnanted '* land \sere available for settlement; 
there was nothing of tlie kuid, the plan Inking wnijply one of rob¬ 
bery and eonfi<»cation, naked and unashamed What was to be¬ 
come of the di8|x>4<^sscd peojdes did not trouble the Balts or the 
C-letmans. How tboroueb-going was this line scheme of plunder 
19 plain from tht fact that the transference of about tuo million 
Germans to the Baltic was contemplated. Tjargo sums of money 
were raised in Germans, and some of the German States voted 
subventions, in suppoit of it Wliat alone brought it to naught 
was the defeat of (reimany in the held by the Allies, and oven 
that defeat was not Jipcr.ui\e at once oi quickly f«ir gixvl in the 
case of the Baltic States 

So far as these hapless State** were «(>ii(ciru*d. the immediate 
ettect of the Armistice gianted to (iennan\ was to make the situa¬ 
tion in them moie confused than hofoie \ittn luMtig tried ti» 
establish themselves in Bsthonia the Esthonian Pnwisiona] Gov¬ 
ernment, helped by the warships of the Vllie^ had kc])t itself 
aihe—the Germans witliditw iron) that counti}, but the} pil¬ 
laged or dehtro}C(l evmthing tbo\ <.smM lax tlu^ir hands on as 
they retired into Coiiiland fLatvia) B\ \iticle XIT oi tlie 
Armistice it was provideil tliat the (h nnaii tuxips were to leniain 
where they stou<l when it came into fuicc, at least until the 
Allies bad determined on otlier arrang* inents Tt may l>e sup 
ixised that the idea was tiiat these trorq^s would Iwdd off the Bol¬ 
shevists from attacking and mxading the itordti States, hut what 
happened was the exact opixisite of this 1'hey otK>ned negotia¬ 
tions with the BoUhevists with a view to Ksthoma, after or as 
they evacuated it. being taken oxer by the fleds In thi xxoids 
of a pnjiiniient Ksthonian xxnter, thoir motto w'as **Tf Ksthoma 
i*- not to be Oennan then let it be Bolshex’ist.” There were many 
sanguinary conflicts l>etween the Esthonians and the Gennans, 
who were much better equipped than the Esthonians, many of 
whose soldiers they hml previously disarmed. Part of their 
ammunition they destroxed to prevent it from being ca])tured by 
the Esthonians, part tliey left for the Bolslicvists, who promptly 
invaded Esthonia and overran a consideruhlo part of it by the 
end of November—less than three W(*ekR from the signing of the 
Armistice. The Beds marked their occnjiation of the land by 
the usual atrocities Hundreds of men, women, and children 
were uqurdered in circumstances of the most revolting cruelty, 
and many people were flogged and tortured. Churches were plan- 
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imA and fheir miiuiteralkiUed. Pbton, the Qrthodm ilUflhop of 
Ssthoaia, was sfaot» his orime-beiog timlb he had advocated the 
independenoe of Esthonia. • ^ 

All through December of last year the struggle oontiiined be¬ 
tween the Bolshevists and such forces as the Esthonian Provi¬ 
sional Government could muster. These forces were mostly 
native KstbonianH i«bo bad served in the Bussian Army, and 
they still had thou old officers at their head. They were organised 
into a field arm} of about 25,000 men, the Commander-in-Chiei 
being Geneidl Laidoner, a foimer membei of the Bussian GhBueral 
Staff, and they fought theu enemy dcsiierately and with some 
huoce&B. Esthonid, who was pioj^aiiiig her case for submission to 
the Peace Conieien(*e. appealed to the Allies, especially to Great 
Britain, foi asbistance and on December 12th a British Fleet 
leached Beval. \h Ikilshovi^t waiships had been ll^ombarding the 
hjsthotuan coast aud landing men in rear of the Esthonian soldiery, 
the arrival id the Biitish wa^ most opportune, but the hhips had 
few or 110 landing itocips Still then presence greatly heartened 
the EbtJioniaiis, who iuithei pirdited b} leuiviug quantities of 
atjiiri and unmiiiiition, of wIimIi the} w*ic in gieat need The 
Fleet nio\e(i out Iroiu Be\al, and i)atioiling the Baltic kept the 
BoIsheMst^ in check, on one occasion captiiimg two Bolshevist 
destio\ers \bout tlie same tune British waibhips reached Biga, 
and weie in toufh with the Ijetti&li Piovisirmal Government All 
the Wti\ tioin Ijibau ti* noith of Beval the Bntihli weie actne at 
sea Still, the plight of the Lbthoniaiis was desperate, and in 
the south, as the >eai tlostd, the Bohhevists wen* threatening 
llign. With IKirpat a** tlitii thief town, tliey had already set up 
a So\iet Cio\eniiiient id Estlmnia, and had outlawed the Estho- 
niau IhoMsioinl (io\eminent ol M ^^aets In Beval there was 
extioiiie dtpie*»sion, eaih in .7uiuiax\ the Ikilshevists \jcre onl} 
twentv-h\e miles distant Bom it, but weie being held up in face 
of the stout le^istauce of tfie foices under Geueial Laidoner. On 
the other hand. Biga fill to the BolhlioMstb on January 4th. The 
Gennans hail leluseil to delend the city, the Biitish had with¬ 
drawn, and the Lettish (icixeinineiit had fled The Lctt« accused 
the Geimans of being in collusion with the Bolshevists, and pio- 
babl} this was true enough, but they themselves had not made 
any real effort to organise eflectivcly the defence of Biga. 

Perhaps it was because of the fall of Biga to the Bolshevists, 
but it was almost immediately afterw'ards that M. Paets urgently 
begged by telegraph for immediate and subbtantial help for 
ICsthonia from the Biitish Government. He asked for consider¬ 
able quantities of nfles, revolvers, guns, armoured cars, and 
ammunition, and said that, failing these supplies, the Esthoniai^ 
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troops would not be ftble to withstand the Bolahevist advance. 
Two or three days later ^he Esthonian Delegation, which was pro¬ 
ceeding to Paris for^ the ('onferenoe, arrived in Ijondon, and 
strongly urged that artillery and other material should be given. 
The British Government', it was announced, received these appeals 
sympathetically, pnd appointed a Coinmission to consider the 
military situation in Estlionia. Just about this time, however, signs 
appeared of a rall^^ on tlie part of the Ksthuniaus, who were begin¬ 
ning to be reinforced by volunteers from Finland, and had the 
jHTomise of many mure. It \\n(> said at Stockholm that a Swedish 
Relief Fxx^editiou was to be headed by (ioiieral Yudenitch, the 
conqueror of Kr/eruni, but afterwards it became known that this 
famous Russian soldier was raiMiig battalions of Hussiuns, through 
a Central Russian Coiumittee, foz* the pur|>oiio of hupporting mili¬ 
tary action in Esthonia, and also with a view to an attack on 
Petrogrnd when ciicumstniices were propitious. This w’ur the 
beginning of the Yudenitch vent me, wliich, as this article is being 
written, appears to be closing in disaster. Rut, at all events, the 
Esthonians, in the second week of January, achieved aonie dis¬ 
tinct Miccesse> over the RoKheiists, VVeseiiberg and other towns 
being recaptuied. Within the* next two or three days the im|Kkr- 
taiit town of Dorpat was again in their hands, as. a little later, was 
Narva. In ilit-M opt rations the Esthonians were very materiall} 
aided by the Finnish voli nteer ffiree led by Colonel Ekstroin, a 
Hwede. 

In their retreat the Rolshevists, wlio wiire under the general 
leadership iif 'rrntsk\ himself, hecariie panic-stricken, killed their 
own coinnijssars. abandoned guns and ammunition, and fled or 
surrendered in large nunibers. By the beginning of last Fi‘bniaiy 
they had been thiown across the eastern and the southern fron- 
ti«Ts of Esthonia. During that riMUjlh, however, Trotsky rniscnl 
large Tied forces, which he equip|H»d jgith |)owerfu] artillery, uihI 
renewed the cainjiaign against I'iSthonia, his duet effort being 
directed u|M)n Nar\ii. This tf>wn was refieatedly shelled, and 
niudi of it w*a8 deatroyed, but tlie l*Ntlioiijans, w*ho had obtained 
arms and aupplies from Great Britain, beat off every assault. On 
fither parts of the front the Bolshevists made no iiii|iortaiit gains, 
though their offensive was sup|xirtefl by the treacberouB attacks ot 
the Germans, who }ieljM»d them wherever they saw an oppor¬ 
tunity. In spite of that, the Ksthonians were in general suc¬ 
cessful in March and April, but it was not until well into May that 
the Bolshevists were definitely defeabd. And then the Esiho- 
nians began a counter-offensive, which for a short time looked like 
nchic*ving great results. In this attack on the Ikilslievists a dis¬ 
tinctively Russian force, known as the Nortliern Russian Corps, 
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<to*opmted and did good work. This wfui the foroe that was 
directed by Yudemtoh, and was the nnclbus of the later organisa¬ 
tion called the North-West Busuah Army. • 8o soccessful was the 
Busso-Esthonian offensiTe, eastwards from Narva on the north and 
from Pskofi, which was captured, on the south, that prophecies of 
the fall ol Petiogxad were numerous, and apparently had some 
foundation, the advance to that city coming to within thirty miles 
of It. But the Beds ralhed, and before the end of June it 
was evident that the high hope<< which had been raised would not 
be fulfilled The Esthonians woie beaten back, but fluctuating 
hghling continued throughout July 

In the meantime a general election had been held in Esthonia 
with a view to the ioiniation of a Constituent Assembly. Out of 
120 seats 96 retuiiicd meinheis bcdonging to the Democratic Party, 
the Ldboui Pait>, and the Socialist-Demociatic Paity, and from 
them arose a new Coalition Goverumeut, with M. Strandmann as 
Piemiei, M Paets retiiing into the backgioiind The election 
showed that the Esthonians weie abholnteh opposed to Bolshe¬ 
vism on the one hand and to Germanism on the other. They 
were renoKed on nothing short of indeiiciulence, but their spmt 
was severely tiled h> the stniggle Vt the end of July the situa¬ 
tion was as btatt*d in the tollowing message sent by the Strand- 
inann adininistiation to the Bntish Go\emment — 

I'lit IhUuiUBn att stiugatins to retain tluii mdpptndenre and 

hkIiI o( scli-doti miiiiati u, and are ftKlitiug in priitiction of thiir frontaen 
iKsiD'it hoalilt Tlif^ arf not inteieatid in the internal affairs of an\ 

oth( r nation noi do il]e> intend ti luttifirt Mitb an} of their niighbour? 
()\»iug to tlio pi I at nicial and niatenal htlp ^hich tlu 1 sthiunana have 
leceivffl fidtu Uii \lliid tsp udlU fmat Hiitain, (he llathonian 

people ha\f h»in able ti f uiid a ihmaratSc lit public Ihe power resta in 
fh< hands 1 i ( ustitu nit mhh hast 1 < n tht dit« ot and piuportional 
vote of all citi/ins o\(i vuirs ( age and of either htx, and the 

exiHSutivo IS in thi hand*« ii th h piihlitaii (immnient »h(ted h} tb< 
(onatitULnt Assiudds Ihi 1 Nthoniaii piopk feil thi difpi^t platitude 
towarda Goat llritain f r th .^tnir us help aocf*rdcd to (htm and thc^ trust 
that thi 1 nglish ddiincuix mil not refuse then support to nati*>us hghtins 
foe a piat and dciiiicratii p htical S3 stem and for the right of n It deteimina- 
tion If, How evil, fiirth r support is withluld, Ksthonia will inevitabh 
beoome tlie vittuu of Tinpt nali t < otiimunism 

Taming from Esthonia to Ijatvia, how did matters stand there? 
In April last General von der Goltz, who had been foiced to leave 
Finland on the defeat of Germany, came into the story as com¬ 
mander of the German tloops in Courland In that month a 
coup d’dtai, engineered mainly by the Balts, aided by troops of von 
der Ghdtz, ovei threw the Lettish Government at Libau, some ot 
its niembeis being aircHled Undoubtedlv, this was sviiiptomatic 
of ibe whole situation in the Baltic States, for a plot with a simi- 
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lar object was od foot with roqpeet to Beral* but it did not ms 
eeed. In the third wecft of May Baron von Manteuffel, von der 
6oltz*8 lieutenant, entered Bi^, having with the assistance of 
some “Lettish " (Balt) forces thrown out the Bolshevists. Now 
began the Notes witl which the Peace Conference bombarded von 
der Qoltz—with scant effect for a considerable time. Among 
other things he told that he must receive orders from Ger¬ 
many to estabhtali a Coalition Goveinmeut in uhich all the Lettish 
political parlies wire to be lejnesented * Von der Goltz paid no 
attention to ihi<) command, and Biga was dominated by his “Iron 
Di\i8ion “ Shortly afterwards General Sir Hubert Gough, at the 
head of the Biitihh Militan* Misbion to the Baltic States, amvcd 
at Helsingfors. At the end of June the Jjvtts and Esthonians 
were bucces«^tul1y attiicking the lion Division, but on July 3rd 
(ioHgh biought about an armistice, which i»ro\uled that the Ger¬ 
man troops were to evacuate Tjcttiuiid with all fiosMble hpeed, and 
that the GeimaiiN and then ielati\is the Balts (Landehwehr) were 
to leave Biga ne\t day. \s the Letts and Ehthoiiians believed 
that they ha<l the Germaiib in their |X}wei they acce[>ted the 
armwtice only with the greutcbt leluctancc Colonel TallenlK a 
inembor of the Biitish Mission, was ap|Kuuted Governor of Biga, 
and the real deiiKn^atic Lettibli (loveiiiiucnt, of which M 
rilmaniiis was the head, Kit in that (ii\ again Von der Golt/ 
made his hcadquartcis at Mitiu, whew, mctapbork'nlK s|icakiiig, 
he dug himself ni. and received large iciiifon*eiiients from <ici- 
manv. Alinobt exactly tlfroc* months alter the Biga aimiHtice the 
lesult ot this was seen in the rcoc'iiipation, on Getoher 9th, of |>art 
ot Biga h\ von der Golt/, who had with him a so called Hiissian 
force under the adventurex Colonel Bcrniont 
By that date ^udenitdi had hepun lus hniiiaiit drive tow aids 
Petrogidd (onfeiemes held in .\ugust ut Bevnl under British 
auspices had ii«^ultcd in tiie ioimation ol jurtH oi the Govcin- 
mentb of IVtrogrtni. Fskofl, and Aovgorod into a State, to he 
known as North-West Bussia, and a rioviaional Govetninent, 
under M. Liano/ofl, v as created lor it, ^ iiderntch being Minister 
of Wai and (^>tnlnall(ler ol its forocs —the North-Westeni Army. 
To obtain th«> help of the EbtlioniariR, Vudeuitch recognised the 
indeiiendence of Lsihoriia A fine Bntihh naval attack at Kron¬ 
stadt foliowid, hut the efloct ol this was countered by Bolbbevist 
successes, iii tlic com sc of which Phkoff was recovered by Trotsky. 
In September the BolRhevist Government made formal offers ol 
lieace to the Baltic States, which eventually, after some hesitation 
apparently, were declined. As f)ctober opemed Yudeniteh was 
sidvancing rapidly, and by the 2(Hh of that month had got within 
eight mileb ol Petrograd, after beverely defeatmg the Bolsbeviiita. 
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PfophedeB of the immediate fall of the city again were ebundant, 
and appeared tp have even a more solid foundation than thone 
uttered a few months before, bat*onoe more they were falsified. 
Yudenitch was without supports, the lleds rallied and heavily 
counter-attacked •him, he was held up, and then forced to retreat. 
His api^eal to Finland for assistance proved a failure, and by the 
tiiiddie of last month his ^losition, though on an over-contracting 
front, had become highly critical. It was most unfortunate—but 
there it was; his bold effort had ended disastrously, but not alto¬ 
gether hopelessly. His strength was insuOicieiit for the venture, 
and Trotsky's uas underrated. 1'he ivMilt ot his defeat was, 
almost inevitabl>, to turn the thougiitK oi the liaitic States to the 
rcbumptioii of ])eace negotiations uith the Uolshevists. Most 
ituhbiauH believe that theio is some sort oi working alliance 
between the Bolshevists and the (lermanh, and the actions of the 
latter in the lialtic States during the last twehe months strongly 
support this idea. You der (ioltz went bark to Germany, but 
under his successor, von hUierhard, there is little real change. As 
German soldiers, under the pressure of Puris, retire into Ger¬ 
many, other German soldiers seem to take their place. 

Four forces are at w*oik in the Jialtie Slates—Nationalist, Ger¬ 
man. Kiissiun, and Bolshevist. At one time the Baltic countries 
W'ould have been willing to l»e autonomous States within a federal 
Kussia. Now tho\ will be satisfied with nothing lees than inde¬ 
pendence, and the Alhcs are committed to that ns their policy, 
th(»ugb in a final settlement proMsion will have to be made for the 
full use of the Baltic f>orts by Hussia, that is, when there is a 
recognisable Hiis^'ia in cMstence oucc again. That final settle¬ 
ment is likely to tarry. The Germaps, we may he sure, have not 
given up tluur plans for.the Germanisation of these Baltic Lands, 
and in the future, as in the pam, they ma} be c\|XK^teil to take 
atlvantage of w*h.i1ever o||eiiingH the weakness of the .Mlies may 
present to them. It anytliiiia, the Baltic Nationalists fear the 
Germans more than the l^ilslicvists: the} distrust the Bidshevists, 
and with good reason, hut in present oircumMances they may deem 
it wise to come to sornt^ arrangement or accommodation with them 
—which will not eitacth he a pleasant thing for the Allies, uixm 
whom, however, will in all [irobability devolve in the end the 
keeping in bedng of these* same small States. 


BonKRT M\ci!R\y. 



A (aOVKRNMENT IN TROUBLE. 


The Prime SCiniater may iiell have pondered of late on the 
traueiency of popular favour. A year a^o his enemies wen 
scattered. To-day they are gluatinif over Uhat they believe to lie 
his approaching fall. Their instinct tells them that they have 
got their Plotens into a corner at last and that, however cunning 
the shape i>e may assume, and whethiT he turuK liight, Tieft or 
Centie, they uill have him down i^ut \^e ma} leave the avowed 
enemies of the Pnme Minister out ol tlie question. It is their 
nature and p('rha]>s their interest to be ungenerous What is 
troubling a good nian> minds ]ust now is wliether it is beat for 
the nation that Mi. Lloyd George sliould (*oTitinue to be Prime 
Minister. Is he still the man for the houi or should we look 
for another? 

But, first, gratitude demands an acknowledgment of obligation 
The Prune Minister did nioie to win the war than any other 
British statesman. Xone else had » tithe of his strengthening 
and encouraging influence with the public He dared still to call 
foi “the knock-out blow “ when the eneiiu'i blows were raining 
in upon us thick and fast He sacrificed e\ei\thing to the 
essentials of victory. The Ministry of Munitions was his creation 
-costly beyond coinpntatioii, but triumphant He organised 
victory among a j>eople wYio at heart lesented the necessary 
resort to4'onHrnption and among whom there weie always enough 
malcontents, enough ohjecters, enough doubtei*^ to delay each 
step till it was dnngi roud\ late But foi the Piiine Minister and 
ttiose who stood f»y him, the war must either have been lost or 
'ome wretched, teiujiorar} peace of compnmiise [mtched up, which 
would have left (lermany th(> lenl winner If the gratitude of 
the British nation could have been exfiressed hy tangible rewards 
similar to those bestowed ii|x)u our vichmous Generals and 
Vdmirals, few would have grudged the Prune Minister recogni- 
uon similar to theirs But a victorious Htatesiiian asks for power, 
and this the people ga\e him last December with both hands 
He came back with a triumphant majoiity, and all his jieraonal 
eneiniea were swept lirxlily out of Parliament. 

But Power is like manna—it will not keep. The Prime 
Miniater vras jihsent for six months in Paris at the Peace Con¬ 
ference. Again he triumphed He was the niediator-in-ehief of 
the Allies. If the Peace proves a fair success, the chief credit 
will he due to his untiring efforts to smooth over difficulties and 
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reooYicile conflictiDg aimct; if it is a failure—and it contains 
many element m of failure—^the fault will not lie with the men 
who made the terms so much as^with the unwillingness of the 
Allied democracies to insist on their due ohbervauce and the in¬ 
soluble difficaltiOR of the probloui. liy general consent the British 
Mission in Paris sMTifiood no Imperial interest and squared their 
nationahsm as best they could with the new mternationahsm, oi 
which tlie Ljeague of Natioiih is at once the expiesKaon and the 
s.ifeguard Hut nil this tune the IViine Minister's |x>])alarity and 
.iiirhorit\ at home steadih waned J>einohilisnti<>ii was a iruitiul 
hoiin*e ol discontent 'Fhe critus tourid a new grievance eveiy 
day and a new Mtindnl e\et\ otlu i da> I'hey traded handsomely 
on the iuvineihle igiiniancs* of the piihhc—esiieei.illy the Ijaboiir 
public -whieli legciided the wai like a toothall match and thought 
that when "Time" was ealUd the pla\ers should all stream off 
the field togethei What w.is wnise. those who had talked the 
loudest c»t the new spun whieh was to anitiiatc the woiJd prae- 
lisc»d It leaM Pven !>eioie the Vimistice an intense' selfishness 
liHii suhsisloii at the salt* <»! the most Mibhme uiwdfishness. Since 
the VTimMite the g«niie of ji ih has been played with sharpened 
Tiails. W'liat woinle? then, if tlu star uf Mr. Idoyd George ha« 
sufttMod deelen-^ioir^ llie shout's ha\e died away to a great 
siileiMe and In le nid theie have tliaiigid to hi'ssiss, Large ina<%seh 
ol tlie fieople h.i\t gmwn tiled of their idol 1he\ aie all eyes 
tot his weakiie-ssts and his hlennshes, and are irehing to drag 
liini down 

Much of till's ehaiige oi h ehng would still line (H'fuiied it 
everything lind <Muie vnuMithlv since laht Noveinlai and the world 
hud ehanged ovei fioin w ir to peaee 4s (pin tlv as the tide ihanges 
from flow to ehh \oi <an the Piime MiuiMei he accounted 
prim ipiillv to blame lor the appalling diHieultie" oi qottmg the 
world into woiKnig ordt r ajnii, foi the (hiIos^s)! w.n debt, toi 
the evil fdight ol IhisMu, for the divergent inleiest*. oi the Allies, 
for the strain on nieirs nervc‘» and tt'ni|H'rs ioi the •^•arcitv of 
eommoditie^ md loi the ri'se in prices all ot which mu'^t tend 
to the tinTKipul iMt\ of the mnn iii power And il thoK' have been 
Aggravnteil In blnndeis, the people theni'^'lves ate largely to blame 
for creating the diifieiilt Hitnntions in which the hhinderR have 
been made Triumphant TjalHiiir ih the chief <.iiiae of mam of 
the worst Hyiiipfonm ol the piesont situation It^. tenqier is bad. 
It is ill-disciplined and siinpicioim. It is deploiabl> ignorant of 
fiindamentnK It ih eager tor power and wealth. It is disinclined 
to work. ItH head is stuffed w»ith pernicious theories. Tt acts 
an though it had di'H*arded all idea of duty and setvice to the State* 
and had rc'jecdi'd the moral obligation to put the welfare of the 
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\«ho]e commimit; above the sectional interestb of aoy elaae. The 
war had to be fought ft> a finish, we \tere told by Prettdeot 
Wilson, in order to make the world safe for llomooiocy; victonona 
and saved Democracy has done little but demonstrate how unfit 
It 18 to be entrusted with the world's keeping The pnneipal 
portent on the hotizon is the gigantic atm of Itabour, with fingers 
either cleuclied to strike oi extended t(» chiU*h Labour by its 
exQibitant demands has places! Hritish industi> iii tetteis It 
has extorted rates of wageh and houis of uoik which our induiv- 
tries can only beai A Labour set<> itself whole-ho*irtodl> to increase 
pioduction But output diminishes Tt ih not merely aganist 
lil-tvud diudgei^ that Ijaboui has htiiuk it is against woik itself 
\U the wheels aie sktwiii^ down l^ahoia is showing a blind 
resentment against some ot the essential conditions oi modem 
induBtnal life 

Trouble wss inevitable this leii I he fti* {Kist< loiis thing wab 
to promise the people that wh<n the wni wab over a new era of 
happiness would at ome hepn Du wot Id is not made that wa\ 

I he demobilisation of va*ot annus seuteitd thionghout the globe 
involved innumeiahle cases ot iiauLliq Du Gove mint nt began 
hy releasing fiist the men w bo w01* most iiuhs{>< nsihlt to iiidtisti} 
That was the fsicientific plan it hioke di»wn betanse the Ainiv 
would not have it The oulv ptiiuiple toleiahle to men who weie 
burning to be released trom tluii unlitaiv duties was thit those 
who had served longest and bUd most should he ideised hrst, 
and timely concessions to tiu solihei** demands aloiu s)\ed mill 
tary discipline But the \\ u Ottue is entitled to gcmioiis cndit 
for a magnificent achieve incut m dt mobilising thre^ million men 
within a year, ami bunging Jnck scores ot thousands from India 
Mesopotamia, Pgvpt, Pah stmt ind the Black Sea while sending 
out a siifiicicncv of newlv trained nun to take thru places And 
the credit is all the gieitcr htciiiM for iiioic thin hjilf the veai 
the Allies did not know whftlui fviiminv would sign the Tieatv 
of Peace or not, and whethei Mai slid loch might not have to 
lead the Armies of the Rhine to Berlin itseli Tlw' Govenmient's 
difficulties throughout the vc.ir havt m\er been adequately 
realised by the lintish public ccrtsinlv no allow am e was niadi 
for them by those who clamoured for the immediate release of 
every consenpf, careless whethei the glorious British Army 
degenerated into an ili-disciplined labble of revolutionary 
mutineers The part which the Bntish Lalauir Paity has plaved 
this year with regard to ( onbrnption, the North Russian Expedi« 
tion and the whole question of Bntudi intervention in Kiisaian 
affairs has been despicable beyond words 

Again, in home affairs the numerous aiivieties and difficultiea of 
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the Government have been trebled by the mtnctable si»nt of 
Labour Even the cruBhing burden ol^the National Debt might 
have been iaced with cheeriuineto by a nation which knew that 
lb was gouig ahead induatna]l> and fast repairing the inroada 
made by the war into its huancial resouioes It had been hoped 
that, thanks to the lecomiling spirit of Whitley Councils and 
the more friendly relations which had sprung up during the wai 
between employets and employed, a ^leriod oi abounding piospexity 
would ioDow the lestoiatiou oi jieice That has pioved a vain 
delusion 'Ihe itlations between [jalx>ur ind Capital weie nevei 
moie embanassed ind einbittded Tht Oo\ eminent'a efforts to 
keep the [irau htiM (oiispir iioii^h failed Thete has been no 
industiial |>ejci fbioii^boiit the yiat and none is in sight It 
takes two paitJis to*make a peace and Labour has not desiied it 
Tor the a\owe(l object of its hade is is not to come to new terms 
with Capital if that wcm all adjii^timnt would bo eas\—^it is 
to o\eithiow ( ipit il ind <h< ( ipitah^tii s\stcm The conscious 
ami <»1 Laboii) leachiship is to {;«iasp pditical |hiwci and use it 
lot trie e'st ihlishnu lit of the cooinratne commonwealth That 
meaner iiidiistii iT w ii till the issue is decided, and it e\plains the 
immense* inijKiitiiuc whieh LiLiom attaches to Nationalisation 
\t ceitain moments t*-piciill\ duiiiig the opening months oi the 
yeai tlic'ie wcie* ,.1 i\e U us ot politieal ie\olution They passed 
Jwa^ Dm to c ISC thou jMssiiig tin (io\cinmcnt were constiained 
to make concessions ti the mciciless pusmiie of organised Laboui 
which ha\e eiioiinousK wt ikencd then jxisiti )ii ind autbont\ 
i bf mine IS Jeadc is t ike i udit to theiiisches foi patnotic modeia- 
tion, and li the\ h ul I fen 11st m the I enin mould tlicy could, 
no doubt line jieiipifitcd i ^enj^'ial stiike which might ha^e 
led swiith to re\o]ution but tin ns is the ciidit ioi modeiatioii 
which belongs to nun wlio xciiaiii fuun Iniiumg the house 
a)Ki\e thiMi h( id I ho bio id fact lemains that Labout has ev 
ploited without c I sinn<4 tiu necessifies ol the St ite Ton >eais 
ago a 1 ibttil (Mi\ciinmnt placed the Fiadc I mons abo^o the 
law m the \ iin Iio|h ol xc timing the sup)K>ii ot Laboui which wa** 
fast slipping inim them The whiilwiiul thin sown is now being 
rea|K*d 'lliougli Lalioui is still on]\ a sniill ]>irty in the House 
of roinmons, in aitive fi ii of TjiIkuii has dictated the Govern¬ 
ment's domestic pohri siiu*c the Vimistici The stiiiggle, which 
has passed through inan^ phases thiH m 11 has liecn and still is 
n stniggle betwo<*n Labour and the State, to decide whether 
Tiade Unionism sliall bo a subordinate force within the State 
or a ruling force above it Trade Unionism won the battle for 
its complete lei'ognition vears ago It is now fighting not only 
for privilege, but fot domination This is the modem form whicli 
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t\tdnin ibBttmen iii a demociar} oone«pondin|;r to milttanna in 
ihe rin»»flian autocracy ^8tiikc«i btoppa|jCB, tlireata of “direct 
nction (a-canin uiidoi-]irfHhi< tioii, higher \iiige8 and ahoilei 
iiouT*< how is I deiiKciatu (io\einnioQt to deal with inanigent 
and miii^moiis iidlHnii clamoious ior ixihtical powei and improved 
<OQditioii«» ot lift and woik but stolidiv refusing to accept the 
solo tondition on winch itb ^ains can he consolidated—incieased 
pioduction'* 

The bioad outline^ of the couuti\ s finaiuiil position ite b\ 
this time hK) w«ll known to mtd reiapitiilation and l>\ common 
cousemt the iDt w L> oi sdeti lits thiongh mhiction of expendi 
inre and ai in inetliate cis««ition oj hoirc»wing Is the Ihune 
Ministti the nnn to lead the (onntiv into and iloiig that path/ 
I niuituii itt l\ he lus not thf ucoid oi tlit it putatioii of an 
eioncmiist ami hT<^ nann h ts ht < ii i itt d thitnighont hib public 
caieei not with «>i\in 4 but with s^m mini. Winn ht succeeded 
^L \»tqinth IS (lumdNi ol ihe I vtiupwi hi mu c ceded an 
Kononnst of tlu <»iil (h\ iv (liidstouiin s* IkmiI Hcpoit si\s that 
Afi Asipiith hid in liked »nf for the ( li iiu tdloiship flu laU Sii 
I dwaid Holden -whose ipp ii tint nr would hi\4 luui i hold 
l^nc>^ ition Ihit Mi II \d in\itid the oAui W h> ? 

( eit nnh not bn nisi hi 1 id i s|k(m1 flmr (ni ti^iiiih or tlu 

iiKine\ mind <i i /i il fii u ni )in\ Mi (j|o\d (iioigi d<sind 

tlu fl tmcHi' liJf foi miitt tlui puifosc*, 11< w is tevoKin^ 

list MHiil rlit-Tifvi (t 1 (oiistimtion ill itipiinn^ litr^e stiirih 
ff mom \ ind ( fnnidloi oi the I '•cluipui of the t\pe of 

Sir Fdv lid IT '1 n \ nid 1mm hr n i fi iiniil ilde lion ri his ]tOfh 

toi hr woui I ' tif^htcmd np J ii i«*iii\ < ontiol o ii the !>« 

pirlmrnts md rnonr^ ti i th* fniiuin rd hig Mruit' lienu s 

would hi'vc hern li'irnlt t» t Mi I lo\d (leri^i tlui^loii 
became ( bin i Pot iml in i sh it time In ronMit <1 tlie1iea*>in 
into 0 spr ndii . Iipirtmriit H< iii^d idditu nat ii\oniu it is 
tnu but In sj i nt ]ims)i)\ Hr mxci i How id piltn confide ti 
tioijs of moiir\ tostind in tlu w n if a sritl(tij<nf whin enifiMd 
in difliriilt lU'goliitirm WbitrMi tlie iiiriit oi his kkmI nfoinis 
tlioir finanrc was neM > tl r ir sto prunt 1 !i« InMit iiuc Act w ik 
I npKi] c\iiii)ih W'lu n tn\ dr idkirk uose which tlireatriied 
to wrrek thf Thil r»i dfli\ its pissig# Mi Tdoed (leoige would 
enter the ronferenre loom with thr nitional theqiu hook in Iih 
tiorket He hoiiaht Ins w i\ thiongli all opjiosition Henre too 
hii« successei a** i mediitor in ohstinati trade diHputeM Bank 
note* are the best plistu for mhing thr wounded piirle of those 
who are d«ked tr> ^i\f waa md n ihwir min can usnalh get 
things rlone wlirn nione\ is no object Tt was a roimnonplace 
fiefore thr w u that Mr T lri\d I'lCorge bid in the roiiihe of ii few 
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yeara completely ahattered the old theory that the Treaaory was 
the guardian of the public purse. He bmailed from tune to time 
the spending proclivities of the House of Gominona, but his pio- 
teais were very like a profligate's exhoitations to economy in 
acme momentary fit of rejientance One c-aunot foiget, thereiore, 
that, so far ub economy la ooncemed, the Prime Ministei has a 
Hcmewhat lurid past. 

The Qovernniont are in part reaponaible for the present financial 
morass. No one can my that the constantly lecumng wages 
(]uestiou has been tirinly oi wiscdy handled 1 ven when the 
Pi line Minister hiiiis<di imd nothing to do with a particular 
settlement, the negotiations weie too often ctindncfod on his 
flamboyant lines. Anytliing Joi a teiuixirary Mttlenientl Any¬ 
thing to get tlie men haik to woik iigaiii, whethei the leal points 
at issue wete sohed oi not' The iiK;rease in the iitieniployment 
donation, aiinoiineiK] ]iist at the tune the (h^neral P^lection, 
uHb a shocking piece oi e)(>(tuuii^iing winch has waited many 
milhoiis and illiistiults the '•Mtilar iailing of deiiMKiatic }x>litics, 
the almo-«t iiiesi'^tible tempi ition to otlei bribes on a national 
scale We do not Joigd the Pxiine Minister's Viigust letter to 
tht Heads oi tlu (io\eiiiiiient I>epartinenrs insisting on an 
miuiediate lediiitioii oi stdls, but it was not coni]K)st»d till he was 
dii\en to his wiiting-tnble liy h nnneisal oiillinrst in the Piess 

lit|HiiUneo used to be toiistdeied a (uiiuary eundition of grace 
ihit Uie Pi line Miiii^ im intl bw tolleagiics say that they have 
done nothing md left undone notlnng ol whieh they neid lepent. 
Thev elaiin to 1n\t kept up a stead\ piessme on behalf of 
economx Ihil the e\idiiK( ill g«»es ii» s]mw thai Mi C'hambei- 
luin's stiiigules with his sjK.n(lihn^t colleagues wete inoffeetudl 
iiiitil the gient (larnoii? lot ledm hoii aioH»> ontsidi Ills “National 
Bankruptey '* s^ieeeh wa^ a ii\ of despair, hut when, a few weeks 
lafei his pe'^snni'^rn i hangc I to optimism the Prime Minister 
justified thi inUt fat t on tin gioiind that tin situation bad 
improved So it h.is hut in t ^‘^tMitiaN it is inuih the same The 
iimiu diffoteiKe is that aeeehiated ieduction^ ha\o been effected 
in the Army and Naw which hnl theie Inin no piessure iiom 
without would piobibly Iuim been jnit ofl to a more coinenient 
season. The Prime Minisiei desi-iihcsi tiie iuMtum a«i “somid.” 
Would Mr <ilad«itoiie so ileMMihi it it he lould return for a week 
to the Treaaiirv and hia old place m Paihanient*’ Would Lord 
St. Aldwyii have so (les(*t]botl it it ho had l»eou on the Front 
Op|iOHition Bench when the (’hanoelloi or the Prime Minister 
\va8 speaking? Their HjH'echos seemed almost designed to raise 
a false sense of security. \o one, indeed, can fairly blame the 
r*hanceIIor for the enormous increase in the estimated deficit of 
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the pre<tent wholl> abnomiftl }ear But he will incur just end 
seTeie een^uie if the prAuiibes uhich he held out for what he 
ciilleil a nomidl >ear ate not fhIfiUed, aa fulhlled they will not 
lie Vi»ait iioni any le\.\ that naay be made on wai-fortune!*- 
il such be found pitCticable—the proceeds of uhich uould pre- 
suniabh be devoted to debt leduction, the taxivi}er uas flattered 
b\ the aliuiing statement that no new taxation \\ill he uocessarv 
utiless nen exiNiuhtuic is incuiied, and that in fiit> yeais the 
Thjbt Itself ui\} bt extingnisluHl <m a ii\eiine and exiienditure 
ot about POO millions OIkvp fi^Miies and tliesi pioiiiiM^a- quali¬ 
fied thoficrh the\ \\ti( - aie a dtlusum and a biiair To pieteiid 
to be able to look tilt\ \iits aheid is ndtciiloiis Tlie liahoni 
rdit\ euTiuh lipiKlnte-* all tlu iHsiimptions of the ChaiKellor 
ol the Lxthcqmi Not one ol thi v Uadoih toleiatts the pros|ie(t 
ot these ♦ noun ms SiM) niiHiori lUuljut-s pome on 3tai afUi Aoai 
Iho^ pieser\t i jnduious -.ikiui uitli ic^jx l to tin \ itional Debt 
—though Ml Vdamsinwis ^ikhI tiionj.h to sn ihit hi was 
Apninst Hepii 1 j itiofi- hut tluj aie not silent about tlu suppestion 
that it Is pos^^ibli to a\oid new ionns of cxpindiMiir I vet\ 
project for nuking Gioit Tliitain i plui fit foi henHs to li\c in 
mfans the tontiniul outln f fush million \oi is it h<nM»s 
done who hive to ]i\e in (m it lint iin iht jioluv of the 1 aboiii 
Piitv IS t> make Cue it Rntiin i place tit foi 'Iiadc T munisth to 
pass tbtii iOiMirtlv lives m md the realisation ol siuh i pioject 
means a perftthnllv using f\|>enditurf When the ( hincellor 
hinted tint it the (iviliin I mniplovmerit rkmition vuk rent wed 
the lenew il must be the art ot the IInu*4e of ( omiix ns 1 aboiii 
pas<;ed resolutions d * hsnuv and indigiution *' md begin to 
tilk of Vitionil W ikehop- It seemed for a time as if the 
(Tovernment intended U> wash then hinds of lesponsihilitv and 
la^t It ujifin riihiment Fkttei counsels however, pirv tiled 
and thev plmked np coinage to au thit th» dole imint uasf to 
ill but *\‘ei\ift iinn and women 
The TViine Minister wound up an exhilarating da> of Piiha 
mentalV tnuinph with a niajoiitv of CkV) in the divi'con lohhv 
His spaikling sjxedi raised the spirits of the Coalition and made 
them forget thf dismal fads of the financial sitnation It wan 
the sort of rhetonr d di'<jilay which Disiaeh inighi have made and 
would have sent him home radiant to a late siipiier of chamjaigne 
and “raibed pie *’ But it was not the s|><e(h wliuli the financial 
necessities of the hoin demanded It is an unfeatnnate thing that 
the Pnme Minidfr should treat every ciiticiain of his (foveni- 
inent as part of acme new *‘Munt" invented by hia arLh-enem> 
in the Piefas Of conrac^ we have no tight to complain that the 
Pnme Minister does not combine with all bia brilliant qualities 










tliie xnasaiyeBieBE and aoliclity ivhidi oaed to be aflaodaied with the 
cbaracter d the late Lord Salisbury. l]be phlegm of the xeso^ 
EngUsh uistocrat does not coasort with the fire, agility and 
romantic imagination'of the Welsh popular leader. The Prime 
Minister is what he is.. He is a master in the art of improvisa¬ 
tion. But there are some situations from which there is no escape 
by dodging, and the situation created by a National Debt of from 
seven to eight thousand millions is one of them. Mr, Lloyd 
George—to the great regret of many who have given him loyal 
and unswerving support—is not tackling the problems of the 
peace as he tackled the problems of the war. He surprise every¬ 
one from 1914 to 1918 by his tenacity of purpose and his con¬ 
tinued exaltation of spirit. A man of his temperament ought, 
accoxdiug to the books, to have had his black hours of depression. 
If be hod them, he kept them to himself, and the public never 
knew. But he creates no such impression of fidelity to fixed 
principles now. 

The Government are living from day to day. They have no 
courage to do what they believe to be right even in matters which 
primarily affect only themselves. The recent restoration of the 
Cabinet system by the cstabli.shjncut of a Cabinet of Tw'enty was 
a glaring instance of this. The Prime Minister once described a 
Cabinet of Tv\enty-two as a Sanhedrin; what, then, it may be 
asked, is a Cabinet of Twenty? Everyone condemns it as a large, 
unwieldy Conimittce ; it means that there will be an Inner 
(Cabinet as well as an Outer, and that the latter will only be 
siiinmone<l to register the decrees of the former. At least half a 
dozen members of the new Cabinet owe their inclusion less to 
^ their abilities than to the "pull” they possess and to the expedi¬ 
ency of observing a just balance tetweeiuLords and Commons 
and between Coalition I'nionists and Coalition Liberals. Yet if 
a Minister can always he admitted to the Cabinet when matters 
relating to his Department are under consideration, it ought to 
be enough distinction to be Head of a Department without claim¬ 
ing—as a matter of right—that it carries with it a seat in the 
Cabinet. Big Cabinets mean tliat the country does not get the 
best results from the Cabinet system; and the Prime Minister 
has thrown away a chance, such as probably will never recur, 
of reducing the Cabinet to its ideal pro{x)rtions of ten or tw'elve, 
in order not to offend the sust'^ptibilities of a handful of politicians 
of quite second-rate calibre, and a rather larger number of others 
who hope soon to enter the charmed circle. 

The Prime Minister is in the unhappy position of those who 
have promised more than they can perform. He brought Paradise 
or the social millennium much tcx> dose to this world in his 
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thrilling perorations during the war, and ho must have forgotten 
the mter\euiiig piirgatonal period vihen he incited the people to 
jiinip ^ith hull They Fiave jumped bhort and the stream is icy 
cold. Peihfip^ there was no other way of getting the tired 
pilgiinis on cind ioiward . and oiir plight noiild have been infinitely 
^orse had the wni been lost Hut the outlook is silffidently 
ohcerlesb We have violated o\cry known economic Jaw, and 
we aie vainl} tiyiiig to stave oil the consecpiences by paper money, 
Biihsidies. lf>.in>^, and wages siijiplementecl out of tin* pockets of 
the middle oiasse«> and the ricli E\erything has l>ecn done to 
immpei the Trade Unionists and keep them in good humour, to 
shelter thorn, at tlie expense of the rest of the coinniunity, fiorii 
the haidslnps and piivutiono which inevitably accoinjmny the 
losses ol wai The Pnme Ministoi in a singularly unhappy 
moment once invited the working c iasse^ to be **aiidaeKnis ” in 
then demands Thej haye taken luiii at his wofd, and the leaders 
tefuse to set bounds to tlint audacity either industrially, socially 
or politically Hence theie is only looni at this moment for ty\i) 
parties in the State One is the Labour Paity, bent on Itecon- 
btruction on jiurely Sociabstu and Ttade riiion lines, niyolviiig 
widespread demolition bet me ney\ const met ion can begin, and 
regardless of evj^ense, because it is laid down as an aximn that 
no part of the cost shall tall on “the yycorkers ” Kioiii laige w- 
tions of the middle and piotessioiial (lasses no inoie can he got 
in the way of taxation vyitboiit cumplcle ilt^imction cif then statuh, 
which, of course, would bi‘ i at her welcomed than legretted b> 
Labour Hut Laboui believes that the piiibes of the rich aie 
inexhaustible and that skilfully duet ted 1ax«ition will jiay loi all 
their schemes and in the end tiansiei the cMpital i>l the country^ 
from the few to tliejnanv 'rhat is the one |»arly The other 
should be a party of Peficiicliment, y\itli the lestoiation ol the 
national finances as its piincipal aim and ob|ect, because that is 
the only jjosmble liasis oJ sound Reconstruction Till that is 
aedneved eyeiy itcan ui new. non-prodncti\e ex|ieiidituiL ought to 
be resisted, and as a first step to flint end the Cloveriinierit should 
cease appointing ('oramittees which hiive no othei purpose m 
view than the outlay of liirtliei miHioiih Kyery subsidy should 
be dropped and aji end juit to further lioii owing; and a real effort 
should be made to disc out age and penalise public and private 
extravagance on the one hand, and, on the other, to put a stop 
to the Ug, shameless iirofiteers, and to bring down the cost of 
ijving. Unless the latter is done, new demands for increased 
waged cannot be auccesatnUy resisted, and the country knows now 
that Labour means to fight to the utmost to retain all its wage 
mcreases, irrespective of any fall in pneea. The Government must 
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steel thembelves to reject the strong temptations by which th^ 
are beset High pimciple ib needed,•not an astute regard tor 
expediency The (ouniij ^anta statesnien who will take their 
political lives m then liands and resist all demands ioi expendituie 
iuvohing the piling up ol new debt The J’lune Mmister 
preached uiuiage and saiiiiiu* during the wai, will he not iireach 
the name vuiues now*^ Pimuples, not €X|)ediency* It is the 
Ijincohi spill! that is net tied now 
Bui, even as we write, the old weakness in tiie J^umt Ministei ^ 
thaiact( 1 IS k vcalc d anc w His left lences to Russia m his speech 
at the (luiidhall Banquet showed that the many disappointments 
of the yeai and the tailiiic of \udMiitch s daring laid on Petro- 
giad had quite dis)»iijlid him Hi luiittd bioaclh at a speedv 
iiveibion to lilt of Piiiikijui—vi/ an undezstanding hy 

negotiation with the BolsIuM'^t (losuniucnt “We base done 
enough for hotumi,*' he said in cflul “now we must consult our 
jiittiest-* and couK t(»tcTiu'' Oiufiuiids Koltrh ik and Denikin, 
have filled we siuiph cannot affoid to throw iiioic good millions 
iltci hid" This most deploiable utteiancc his iiidel> shaker 
iuthin the loiistiniv ol the Ihiim Mmistu and In'- subscqiicsit 
piotist ition^ tint no cliingi ot ik)Ii(J was in loiiltn jdatiou onh 
ileeiiened tin doubts winch he lud cvcitid If we dtseit om 
Rnsbian ftunds wc thiow the whole ol Ilussia into the aims ot 
(ieimaii\, and the New Uu^sJa winch will aiist iiudei the tute¬ 
lage of (leiininv will be the tntm\ and not the friend of the 
Wc.stein Powci Ih it me ins i diik meiicuc to the' future peace 
<»l the world ind tin lompUtc undoing within i tenoration of 
the piesent bettlciiunt of 1 istciii J iiioj)e It is a counsel of 
dcbjiau and submission to thc^clainom ot liaboiu iMoico^er 
]jeace with Bolshtwism iin ms i luw flcKul of lK)l-ht\ist piopa 
^andi and will cause tin l>olsht\isi moMment in this loiiiiti} 
to Itap into life again \rc flu tio\einment s.) confident in then 
strength to eounlei ict this tint tlu\ can ignou so tianspaient a 
dangei? The Ihime Miiiistci s spe\ch, niiimdiitel} following 
ab It did Ml C hull lull s outs|Hken demimiUiem of anj snggeb 
tion ol parley with the’ l»olshi\ist ufjimi has liad a most dis¬ 
quieting efiecl Peace with the SoMot (io\eimiunt will be 
deail> bought at the losI of intensified liahoui agitifu»n and 
inarchy at liome, fomented b\ BolshcM‘-t emwsaiies, well 
supphod from Lioiiin s htoie ol gold Honom principle, self 
mteieat alike •condemn thi T'liine Miiustei a etident leanmg 
towards this Ih^jcule Peace” 


J B FiiiiH 
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Tiih Fiencli eWtions ba\e directed all e^es ariOBB the Cbaimel. 
W ith a aeu Chamber i'laiiee Itogins, ab Jt were, a new life. A 
definite date maiked The wai yearb aie ienll> ended, and, 
lUbtead of looking baikwaids, Fiance has now to look forward 
No more matkin^ time. no moxe waiting loi nobody knew what 
The long mtenegnniii la fiinalied, and the clear duty of aolving 
the mnitiple pioblems which ha\c only been dimly discerned 
though uncomfoitahU felt which hA\e been put off in a Micawbei- 
hke ^{iint, is seen 1)\ all citizena Thebe olei'tion^ have 
educatne They hd\e o])tned miny eyec Now the situation is 
spread out is a map, with the difficult inountairis and the bene¬ 
ficent nvera plainly shown \s a man who Ii\ps among the 
Fieiich i>eop]e and bcht\cs he undcistamU them, 1 (annot help 
remarking that for many montiis tliere has been a cunous 
alteniatiun of mood bttween expidint njitiini'siii and lielplcsM 
jiesbimiMii The Viiinstue wliuh swept tis m i mo it hfckwa^li 
of the war, left e\eryboih soimwhit da/cd \\V tossed cou- 
fubedh m an intcrm^diatt state ^\c hung like Mahomet s 
coffin, *twi\t heaien ami laitli It luedMl the shock and htiiiin- 
Iu8 of an election to iciinnd ns of tlic tremoiuhnis tasks, to make 
us siirsey the wIioK held of ]K>s^d)ilitiis In tin niateiial aeiise 
the Frame of to-moitow mu t luiissaiilv he diffcunt fioin the 
France of \*''teidi\ In iht* s|urittiil sinsi,t«M> theie aie 
changts On the whole 1 am im^limd to think that th<se changes 
will lie to the good When the wM\e ol idleness <if imrnenbe 
apatha on one side ami (»f ijolmt ic^olt on the otbir, when the 
flaunting follus the nnhnient i< i(tiou»>, which e\ei\ nation has 
exiMiiciiccd, ha\e fsisscd 1 helie\e it will In a wisei France 
There are, in splti of sii|m rln lal <\iduire, miny Mgiis ot a new 
national ]>hihwi])h\ Min\ Ihiok miIucs haic been leaint in a 
terrible bchool, and the ftar that Fiance night become degenerate 
la, I think, finally di-MfMted An observer who judged by 
isolated manifestations of the French spint could eaiuly coma 
to absuidly wrong (oiiclusions One ran find, without looking 
\ery far, btenie discvmtent and lesolutioii darkly preparing, one 
can find «i rKklesa dance to rum, a frantic enjoyment of life 
careless of the eonsequenei s, but one can also fine] a aober, clear- 
eyixl peo]>lc, determined to work and t<f win the atiffer battle 
which IK ix'fore them if thev are properly directed For my part, 
I have always faith in the singular logic and odd intelligeiioe 
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oi the French folk, and in their paaeioiiate applieatidn of their 
beliefr. • 

If, then, my picture should appear Sark in places, it shonld 
be remembered that it is one which is always in process of 
painting; and that the. French, with their courage, their energy, 
their cheerfulness, wUl know hew to brighten the effect. The 
electums were perhaps too long delayed. The preliminary period 
of looldng at the ruins instead of actively beginning to dear them 
away, might well have been shortened. It was certain that an 
dd Parliament, with the Damcxflean sword of dissolution hanging 
over its head, would not venture to impose new and necessary 
taxes. It could not be expected to fight drastically **La Vie 
Ch^re,’* to take measures against the speculaltion which was 
practised by all sections of the community. It was more pre¬ 
occupied with {.lolitical disputes, and with the search for effective 
rallying-cries, than with the restoration of the devastated regions. 
Pumours of troubles in the administration of Alsace-Lorraine 
seemed to come from another world- And so the mess accumu¬ 
lated in a veritable Augean stable, which will have to be swept 
out and purified by the new Parliament. There were many 
men in the old Chamber who, content with their extra eighteen 
months of o£Gce, adopted the spirit of “ after-us-the-delnge.'* 
M. Clemenceau himself, virile as he had been in the pursuit of 
the war, dominating as he had been at the peace table, could 
hardly be expected to undergo a third metamorphosis, and to 
become a great organiser and a great reformer. In a social sense 
France may be said to resemble its own battlefields, where almost 
everything remains to bo done, hut upon which to-morrow will 
see n fresh and ordered blooming. ^ 

What a job confronts the newly-elected Chamber ! Turn where 
one will, there is confusion; but there is no need for gloom, no 
need for despair. More and more is it being driven in upon the 
French people that they must look to themselves for salvation. 
The realisation of that truth will nerve their arm. Owing to 
a good deal of windy rhetoric, they had believed in a miracle 
coming out of Oermany, coming out of England, coming out of 
America, which would at once put them on their feet again. 
The dangerous illusion of victory made them for a moment 
suppose that the defeated enemy would repair all'the ravages, 
or that the Allies would rush to their assistance and rebuild their 
country on the wreckage of war. Happily that mood is passed. 
The flaccid dependence upon others has vanished, and native 
efforts ore allowed to come into play. 

France has indeed many advantages which sooner or later will 
make themselves felt. The most important economic revolution, 
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of oonrse, is the izumenae turnovor from Oermany to France of 
iron ore. The tables ar^ turned ^ith a vengeance In 1918 the 
iron ore output m annexed Lnrdine was over 21 million tons, 
which wa^ uedzly as much as the whole French output Without 
these regions, the Geiman output iliops to little moie than a 
quarter of the oA figme, vihile the French output is practically 
doubled The economic attachment of Tjuxembomg. which 
previou^l^ foiiJLcd pait of the German Zolheiem, to Fiance, is 
iinothei souuc oi nun btrength In m«iniilactuied non France 
was a bad thud, tiiiiimg out half the quantity tinned out in 
England, and a thud ot that turned out in Geimany The 
situation IB precisph the same foi steel Germany led the way, 
England followed and Frame was iighi dwa} m the leu With 
her acquisitions Fi met luis e\eiv piospect of becoming the fore¬ 
most counhy in Euiope in lespcct oi non and Meel She ought 
to take the position of Geiniaiu It liardK necessary for me 
to insist upon the oveiwhelming luiixutanet of thir fact, which 
has leceived singiilaiU little attenlion but which, in this age 
of iron and ste«l is one which c innot lx eviggcrated Not onU 
fKilituuins, hut busmens tmii belonging to no mliter whit nation, 
should stud^ the poss.d dni*and the implication*^ of this state 
ot aflairs Of coni'oe, iiinch itnnins to be done l)\ wa> of 
caganising these iiche^ hut no cuiisuloiritioii of J^ranie s financial 
and econoinu ixisition would he ]u*«t that did not i>1ace tins 
leaersal of fortunes in the stiv iottiiont 

It IS, howeier n (tssin to reniatk that the return of Alsace 
lioriaine to 1 tame hiiius its own difficulties Wc ha've ahcacU 
seen something ol the intn^ius which would piodiice, if possible 
in intJ 111 nth inoMinint It wuiild ifipeai tint the\ have thin 
souices of inspirition if not four There are Clericals who aic 
opfxiscd to T'lance because I caiice btinds foi the separation of 
Church and State, and has seicird its relations with the Vatican 
The dileiiinia which laces T'lenrli statesmen is that they must 
offend Flench feeling in tuatiiig the leligioiis question in the 
lestored jiroviiKes in a diflircmt inannei from that in which it 
IS tieated in France it'^clf, or they must raise an uproar among 
the Catholics of those provinces if they attempt to put them on 
a changed footing 'I lieu is niidouhtedl^ also a piiiely Germanic 
spirit which IS it woik and which would claim antonoroy with 
the ultenor design of linking up Tjorraine with the Fhenish 
provmceb Indeed, wc ma\ find hfie the ke> to recent o\eDtb 
iti those Bhenish provinces, where independence does not mean 
detachment fn>m Gerniany, but only a lightening of the PmssiaTi 
voke There are rronchmen who arc inehncd to welcome some 
sort of autonomy for the provinces on this side of the Khme, but 
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their policy is at least a doobtfal one, smce it is cakwilated to 
attract Alsace-Lorraine into the Gervan sphere of influence. 
Such pro-German feeling as there is in Alsace-Lorraine—and how 
could there not be German elements after a German annexation 
of nearly fifty years?-rmay be said to be opposed to PrussiaD 
domination. There is, then, purely from the political point of 
view, a good deal to be said against the current French desire 
for the break-up of Germany. ^Vgain, there are misguided 
Socialists who T>uBh their sympathy for Germany, whom they 
believe to be the victiiu of a harsh treaty, so far as to engage 
in the most reprehensible manoeuvres. Syndicalism, more or less 
allied with Socialism, also agitates dangerously and produces 
strikes. Another difficulty, which is to be noted in passing, is 
that there is a disparity between the rates of payment of all 
minor officials, including school teachers, in France and in Alsace- 
Lorraine, to the advantage, iiet^d I say, of Alsace-Lorraine. To 
reduce the jiay of Alsace-Lorraine officials would be perilous, but 
on the othfir hand French officials naturally observe their situa¬ 
tion of inferiority. There is a special provisional regime for the 
restored provinces, a sort, of decentralisation, a Government which 
operates rather from Strasbourg than from Paris. M. Millerand, 
since his nomination, has found it plainly impossible to substitute 
French legislation for the local legislation. What is necessary 
is not a substitution but n ])enetration. In France it is always 
said—and there are many examples for proof—that it is only the 
provisional which lasts,, and although the new Chamber will 
have to regard seriously the problem of the assimilation of Alsace- 
Tjorraine, nevertheless it would be foolish to proceed too quickly. 

Perhaps the most pressing problem, before which some of us 
quail, is that of coal. Before the war France produced two-thirds 
of the coal she consumed. She was thus dependent upon Ger¬ 
many and England. A curious fact is that, other things being 
equal, the return of Alsace-Ijorraine actually reduces France's 
coal supply. The requirements of the steel factories cannot be 
satisfied locally. Thus economically the Sear coal-fields are 
vitally necessary to hranee. Even with them, ho^'ever, she 
would have, in normal times, only three-quarters of the coal she 
needs. The immediate truth abouf the coal situation of France 
is even graver. As everybody kuow-s, the Northern coal mines 
will not be producing their proper quantity for some time to 
come—^in some cases it will be years before the pits are in 
working order. My own estimate is that France needs to import 
50 per cent, of her coal. Where is it to come from, if the fac¬ 
tories are to be set going? The coal shortage is not confined to 
France—it is a European phenomenon. It is easily possible to 
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represent the outlook this winter as wy black. The delays of 
the Peace Conference, the wranglings over such territory as 
Teschen and Upper Rilesia, the ^n-pacifieation of Central Europe 
and of Kussia, the labour unrest and the constant strikes or 
menaces of strikes, have much to answe** for; and their uncom¬ 
fortable if not tragic rcpercussionB will be felt everywhere. They 
uill be felt particularly in France where the coming months will 
be hard. 

The consequences of an industrial standstill in midwinter would 
be terrible enough, but the lack of fuel for domefstic purposes 
comes home in a more literal sense to every hearth. As I write, 
most of the big coal merchants in Paris have closed their doors. 
The {lopulntion have coal tickets uhich entitle them to 2 cwt. 
per household each month—a small enough amount—^but they 
will be lucky if they can exchange their tickets for coal. There 
is certain to be an angry outcry, and one cannot help thinking 
that there has been considerable mismanagement. It is astonish¬ 
ing that after a year uf peace there should be a coal crisis much 
worse than in an> war jear. During the war the people were 
exceedingly patient. Three >eaih ago I was greatly touched 
by the wondeiful good humour of those long lines of poor women 
who stood for hours in the snow in order to procure a meagre 
supply for a few days. Their bravery was beyond words But 
it is not surprising that they aie not prepared to display the 
same patience to-dav; and official statistics, in face of the facts, 
will light no fires Foitunatcly France has the resource of wood 
The forests which embellish the pleasant land have already badly 
suffered They will suffer still more. 

That brings me to the problem of ti unsports It is certainly 

serious, but the example of England (hiring the strike of railway- 
men furnishes a lesson w^hich France would do well to follow. 
Without losing an instant, a service of autonjohiles should be 
organised. If it is impossible to make belter use of the railway 
wagoUB—though in my opinion much more could be done in this 
direction—at any rate the application of the military motor-lorries 
to civilian purposes shoulil be determined. There are many 
thousands of cars of one kind or another Gom})aratively idle. At 
present French ports are encumbered and French stations are 
congested. Many of the troubles can be traced to the inadequate 
^transports. For example, it was claimed that it is not possible 
to continue the gratuitous distribution of coal to needy persons, 
although only sixteen wagons a day, oAr a large barge every other 
day, are required. Motor transport should certainly be developed, 
and some of the vehicles which are rusting in the parks should * 
be brought out. The red-tape which makes their transfer a com- 
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plicated and a lengthy xFooesa dionld be cat. The anpeib roads 
of France, long and straight, can be better utilised. The canals 
and the rivers should also be prdssed into service. Incidentally, 
here is a method of sparing the coal. 

I have dealt elsewhere with France’s pohey of utilising oil as 
motive-power. Here, agam, England led the way, but France is 
now tally alive to the advantages of this combustible I will 
also refer only incidentally to the prospects of water as a motive- 
power. Many hopes are based upon the harnessing of the 
streams, and it is even claimed that the hydraulic forces oi France 
will ultimately piove the principal factor in the economic restora¬ 
tion. A good deal is being jirojected Considerable capital is 
required to begin such opeiations, and we must not expect to 
see water-engendeiod elcctiicity used on a large scale m the 
immediate futuie But later on France, better equipped in this 
respect than any Euiopcan country with the exception of Scan¬ 
dinavia, Will certainly be able to eke out her Hc*anty coal resources 
Already what is known as the ''houille blanche” has been 
(1evelo|)ed enoiinously in a few yeais, and it ever the full motive- 
ioice ol 10 million hotse-jxiwer is made a\ailable, France might 
easily become the foremost intlustnal c*ountiy, at any rate in the 
chemical and metallurgical trades 

It is iiupobsible in a general survey oi Fiance not to devote 
some space, howevei restricted, to the task oi makmg habitable 
the ruined regiou*^ One cannot honestly say that the work has 
made much progress Thcie aie battlefields upon which one 
might ha^e concentrated so that they would have produced crops 
next year They he desolate under the bleak sky The roads 
are imprai ticable, the holds barreg, and the houses demolished. 
In these Jled Zones the people have flocked back, but their lot 
this winter must indeed be hard The conditions which were 
tolerable during the summer must be tnghtinl dunng the winter. 
Shelter is sadly to seek. In such places as Amiens and Bheims 
stocks of artKles of first necessity have been constituted, and the 
Prefects arc doing all that lies in their power Life will never¬ 
theless be precarious, and when it snows httle colonies will be 
completely isolated. Some of tbe nuns in Albeit and iVionne 
have been hastily made into vast refuges where the Mck and the 
children can find warmth and shelter; while military kitchens 
have been put at the disposal of the poor folk so tliat they can 
at least bake their bread. Geiman workers will take part in the 
removal of projectiles and the levelling of the ground But even 
with the help of tens of thousands of Germans it cannot be till 
next May that the ground in many districts will be sufficiently 
cleared even to permit any thought of reconsti action Obvioudy 
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aoUtary eiorta wiil h% wistid. Solidirity and OMperatkm alia 
eaaential. The State will* pay for labour, and it will also sudte 
compensation to destroyed boiAes. It mast not be overlooked, 
however, that the price of an old house is not equivalent to the 
price of a new hoaii!e. The Chinese, who were employed by the 
British authorities, have given cause to bitter complaints. It is 
freely stated that they were a plague. They robbed and they 
committed crimes of violence. They even took the wooden 
crosses from graves to bum. But we must not exaggerate the 
difficulty. Many of the 26,00G factories in the industrial regions, 
which were temporarily lost to France, can be set going again. 
Already the Northern flax-spinners, the lace-workers, the woollen 
and the cotton factories, the metal and sugar factories are in 
good way. The water-roads of the North are excellent. Bui 
the river-boats do not exist in sufficient number. As for sea¬ 
going ships, in spite of British concessions, the lucrcantile marine 
is deplorably small. France seems hitherto to have neglected to 
work according to plan, and what is most needed for the general 
restoration of her economic life is the drawing up of a scheme 
based upon a logical order of priority, which will put first things 
first; and then that the programme of recx)nstniotion should he 
rigorously carried out. Bo far everything that has been done has 
been haphazard. It is sincerely to be hoped that after the orgy 
of politics, of quarrels between Clericals and auti-Clericals. 
between militarists and anti-militarists, between Bocialists and 
bourgeois, that the new Parliament will unite in the formation of 
a practical project and the execution of it. 

Do I believe that this will be done? Assuredly I do. Let us 
endeavour to be frank. A few months ago w lien English people 
asked me if I thought there were the elements of revolution in 
France, I felt that frankness was iinixissiblc. 'I'here were indeed 
grumblings in dark corners, and a bad temper bred of disillusion 
and a vague consciousness of the enormity of the task. There 
were distressing and significant incidents recorded from all parts, 
and even a concentration of troops about Paris. Things were 
bad. But I believe the worst has been passed. The difficulties 
are no less, but the spirit of the people is better. For that matter 
every country in Europe has had its mauvaia quart d’/ieure. It 
was inevitable. That we shall shake down, that already we are 
shaking down I do not question. There is, of course, still a 
mahiae which expresses itself in the form of strikes. So to 
there have been no serious strikes as in England, but there bat 
been a succession of strikes on a small scale, some of them in the 
most unexpected quarters. Thus the country was left without 
newspapers for several days owing to a strike of newspaper 
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aaaenm, Aotoa went on Btrilte. Stable lads, if one can eo 
express it, downed tools. Even schoolmasters, who are certainly 
badly paid, threatened to strike at the moment of the examina¬ 
tions. There have been curious little strikes against the tyranny 
of the tail coat by the employees in the big emporiums. There 
have been strikes of municipal clerks who refused to register 
births and deaths and marriages. 1 could multiply the list for 
several pages, but I have said sufiQcient to indicate the character 
of these perpetual strikes, which are only pin-pricks in the life 
of the community, but which are nevertheless symptomatic and 
have their serious side.. * 

One must regret also the divisions which have been produced 
between various classes of the people, not only between Capital 
ivnd Ijabour. ^J.'hus the country folk have no love for the town 
folk. The country has been affected by the war in two ways. 
First, it has lost its sons in greater proportion than the towns. 
Secondly, it has niude money. The land-workers were called up, 
|)erhaps mistakenly, first. They bore the brunt of the early 
desperate battles. It is not surprising that those who were left, 
the old men and the women, slaving from morning till night at 
tasks too great for their strength, tragically bereaved, should 
have developed this animosity against the residents of the towns. 
On the other hand, they have, in a material sense, gained greatly 
by the system of requisitioning. As, of course, peasant proprietors 
are extremely niuneroub in Prance, large iiiimbers of country folk 
have benefited by the high prices. At first they put their money 
in National Bonds, emptying the {)roverbial woollen stocking, bat 
afterwards they bought land, so that at this moment land suit¬ 
able for cultivation is worth five or six times its pi-e-war value. 

Still, ibe young men who have returned come back to their 
villages with broader minds. They realise the need not only 
of developing agriculture, in rmnce by modern methods, which 
one party—and that the strongest—puts in the forefront of its 
electoral programme, but also of brightening and bettering the 
life of the little communes. It is impossible that the French 
countryside shall be left to its dullness and deadness. Social 
expansion, intellectual culture, are as neoessaiy as the cultivation 
of the soil. Another cleavage is the antipathy of the soldier to 
the etnbuaqiU. The ex-poilu regards everyone who has not been 
to the Front as a shirker. He bears him a grudge. The workers 
in munition factories who received high wages, and the Frenoh- 
man who was sheltered in Government offices, are looked upon 
with some ooutempt by those who have endured the hardships 
of the Front. The feeling is carried to a much higher point than 
in England, and in nearly every discussion in the cafte there 
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comes « moment when yon ue bound to hear thii grievance 
expressed. Sometimes the sentiment is carried to an excess that 
is perfectly ludicrous. One organisation which takes up the cause 
of ‘‘Poiluisme Integral** goes so far as to deelare that only 
Boldiers should sit in Parliament and occupy public oflioes. This 
IS, indeed, more cr less crudely expressed, the theme of half a 
doeen combatant associations; and it illustratei^a real national 
division. There is a third division—that of the very rich and the 
very poor—^which is more marked in France than in any other 
country I know. Side by side with patient thrift and careful 
contriving to make ends meet is the most reckless prodigality. 
The wild foUies into which Paris fell after the Armistice have 
hardly a parallel. The noureaujr rtdies went mad, and vulgarly 
scattered their money with an amazing indecency. Prices for 
them had no importance. They wallowed m a not ot luxury. 
The mevitable result was to mciease the dearness of living. In 
the quarter of Paris in which I hve, which is certainly not a 
rich one, ghttermg restaurants, \\ heie meals cannot be had at less 
than 26 francs per head, have sprung up galore. Now 1 do not 
suggest that this figure is an out-of-the-way one—^it is the number 
of such comparatively expensive estabhshmentb that makes one 
reflect. How do they all pay? Whence has come this army of 
folk with annual mcomes of at least £1,600 or £2,000? A 
thousand dandng-halls have been opened, and even the theatres 
find it more profitable to convert their houses to the exigencies 
of the new craze. Piecious stones glitter everywhere, and furs 
were never worn m such profusion and never cost so much You 
would think that there were no poor at Paris. There are, and 
they feel the effect of this high standard of living which has 
been set. Livmg is, I calculate, at least twice as high at Paris 
as at London. 

There are other and less artificial'causes. What are known as 
the *‘ViJgrain baraques*’—^municipal booths where the town’s 
stocks of rice, macaroni, dry vegetables, condensed milk, wine, 
butter and fats, and even meat, arc sold—are a boon to the poor; 
but they are lamentably msufficient m number. All the attempts 
to fight against **Ija Vie Gh&re” have, in the large sense, foiled. 
They have failed because there is a genuine shortage of many 
commodities. GomniissLons to regulate prices, to fix what are 
called (surely in a spirit or irony') **Dormar* prices, do nothing 
more than register the actual prices; and the Gonsumers* Leagues 
which were founded, in spite of loud outcries and an energetic 
campaign, left things very much as they were. Transport is 
again the key to this problem. The capital is threatened with a 
severe curtailment of the milk supplies, and doctors* rertifioatos 
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will be neoemry to secure a daily quantity. Sugar does not 
|MX«iuBe to be more pjentiful. t 

Clotliing is very dear and the' material is very poor. It is 
hardly possible to obtain any kind of a suit for less than 400 
francs. An* ordinary paH of boots costs 75 francs. Furniture, 
and indeed all manufactured articles, are impossibly expensive. 
Eecently there has been revealed the absolute lack of lodgings 
of any kind at Paris. 1 will only quote one or two figures. 
Statistics show that 1,700,000 persons live in such conditions that 
tbeir daily activity is diminished and’their existence shortened. 
Will it bg'believed that 5,000 hovels furnish 38 per cent, of the 
total mortality? The lowest estimate at which one can put the 
need of Paris is 50,000 new houses. To-day the population is 
nearly five millions, and the accommodation is not considerably 
greater than when it was four or five times less. It has become 
almost impossible at any piice to find a flat, while the little 
hotels which abound, and in which so many persons are obliged 
to live permanently, refuse any longer to let their apartments 
by the month, with the result that unfortunate students, young 
couples, and othei^ are called upon to pay for a single miserable 
room as much as a week! There has been a great flocking 
to the metropolis during the war of refugees and provincials. 
It is obvious that this jiroblem is bound up with that other vital 
problem which has for so long faced France—^the low birth-rate 
and the declining population. It is not the place to discuss such 
a large and profound question in a general article such as this 
professes to be, and 1 will not go into figures. But what with 
killed and maimed and children not born who ought to have been 
born, I am not putting the case too •high ^w'hen 1 say that the 
effective population of France is seven millions less than it ought 
to be. The prevention of children is deliberate in all classes, 
and the number of abortions is admittedly apimlling. 

1 find myself writing on a mournful note, but 1 repeat that 
in thus setting out the problems of the France of to-morrow 1 
am by no means despondent. £ know too well the French people 
to doubt for a moment that they will overcome obstacles in their 
I)ath. It is necessary; however, that these obstacles should be 
clearly seen. There is one which I often hear mentioned—that 
the education of the young men has been neglected. There are 
many who found their studies internipted by their call kT the 
colours and wlio at twenty-seven or twenty-eight have still to 
prepare thema^dves for their career. Doubtless, in spite of a 
persistent anxiety in respect of Germany, there will be some 
measure of disarmament, and the military service which every 
FfMudUDan is obliged to give will be radically reduced. That 
^ y VOL. OVl. N.a. B E 
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will be an advantage lojf the future. And even in the oaie of 
those who now return to civil life the situation is not so bad as 
it is often paintec^. They axe oetter equipped than is supposed. 
The sohool of war is a terrible one, but it has enlarged their 
minds, and many young men have pursued their stu&s even 
under sbell-'fire. For example, medical students have learnt their 
profession in a practical way. Again, young engineers do not 
return entirely helpless. As lor the ranks of authors and artists, 
though they have been badly thinned, I find evidences of a new 
and frmtful movement in all the arts. 

What must be tackled very seriously is the financial problem. 
The sudden disappearance oi siuull change, that is, of silver mone>, 
together witli the fall of the franc, are ominous signs that can 
no longer be disregarded; and it will be for the new Chamber to 
find without delay what the old Chamber could not or would not 
find—a vigorous fiscal pohey. Largely, oi course, it is an 
economic question, since for the first eight months of the year 
the imports totalled £740 millions against exixirts which amounted 
to £160 millions. The difference must chiefly be paid in money, 
since French holdings of foreign stocks aie very low. But it is 
good to note that half these imports were of machinery, tools, and 
raw materials, and, as 1 have indicated earlier, there are excellent 
reasons for beheving that the industrial situation will rapidly 
improve. Apart from the economic aspect, the financial position 
18 , though grave, far from being alarmmg. Taxation can certainly 
be doubled. A budget of £800 millions is not beyond the capacity 
of France when once the manufacturers get to work in earnest. 
Without going too deeply into the matter, which would demand 
separate treatment, the present public debt will call for an annual 
disbursemeiit of about £250 millions, and it is inevitable that 
borrowings to the extent of £2 billions will have to be effected. 
The interest would tliierefore be £400 millionH a year. France's 
exterior debt, which, is well over a bilhon sterling, is only half 
of what other countries owe to her. It would be fatuous to 
represent that a budget nearly five times as large as the pre-war 
budget will not be a terrible bunlen, but it must be Hoinehow 
borne, and will, I doubt not, be bone with the unquenchable 
courage w'hich distinguishes France. 

1 leave out ot consideration wliat^the Allies in general and 
America in particular may do as a sacred duty. I also disregard 
the possibilitieB of real reparations from Germany, oonsiderabla 
as they may be. It is better to count upon nobody but yourself, 
and to accept whatever comes from other sources as a windfall 
for w'hich'you may well be grateful. What I am persuaded of is 
that when the facts are put clearly before France, with a desire 
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neither to hido the troth beoauee it 48 disagreeable, nor to 
exaggerate the difficultieB in a partiqan spi^ of pewiiTniBin, Xbrance 
will set her teeth, will envisage her destiny with dear eyes, and 
will take up the tasks thi^ confront her with a noble determinar 
tion to triumidi in peace as she has triumphed in^war. It is wrong 
to preach that Tictory automatically brings prosperity. But it 
IS folly to pretend that victory spells disaster. What France can 
properly look for is the generous confidence of friendly nations— 
confidence in her increased resources and inexhaustible recupera¬ 
tive powers, confidence in her splendid- and stalwart soul, the 
undaunted banner-bearer of Western civilisation, which mil go 
marching proudly on to her magnificent future. 

Sisley Huddleston. 
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FiiuM yihiki 1 ha\e seen, Iwtli within und without th« Allied aiea 
of oivu^iation, ] am convuiced tliat in a \enr bhort H]^)ucr of time 
Gcniidii} will arise, PlKi'iiu-like, irom the asheb ol her paat com- 
morciiil greatiiesh and a^aiii occup\ her ioniior place among the 
big indobtiiul nationb oi the woild There to iny mind not a 
Miadow of a doubt that bhe ib rapidl} getting ovei the eeoiioime 
ravugeh caubed by the war; in tact, what blie hab nlie.uU aeeom- 
plished in thih diieetion niakeb her neighbouis iij))X‘ai in com 
|»aribou almoht to be marking tune— and this a)>piies uioie partieii- 
lui]\ to England. 

'I'hc German has aiwavb gi\eii me the imjaession oi liking 
work, and liking it tor its own sake wlieie.is the Ihitish work- 
iiian only apficais to woik lx cause he aetualh icuec^cl to loi 
Ills Inclihood- downing his tooK on the \ti\ Mioke ol the houi 
ami leaving oil on the sligliteht pi(>te\t 

Thib wab (laiticulurh hiought home to me (lining ni\ icTeiit 
Mbit to Cologne and the /one oecnjued li\ the Hiitish Aiiii> ot the 
Khine. Everywhere 1 went 1 was deep!} niiinc'ssed hj the spee- 
facle of a people workinu with levelish cnieigv and the cwideiit 
dcteriiiination to make up ior the lo^t time oi tiu livi* Years. 

The duty 1 was engaged on necessitated m> visiting main 
im]K>rtani industrial ceiitreh. and as 1 did all mv |oiiineving b\ 
car J had ample op|X)itunitv lor gauging the gc^iuMal situation in 
outlying districts whicdi 1'should not have hud the chance oi 
V isitiiig had T gone by rail. 

On all sides was abundant cwidc me of the' gieaf trade cuiii|migii 
tlie (lernians aic prepanng the imilt of winch must undoiihfcxllv 
be felt over heie befoic man} months aio past when tiaiisfKirt 
conditions improve. 

One lias not to ho long in (rennanv to lealisc' that she is veij 
far from being crushed, or even iinc1iil> hiiiniliated. bv tlic* mill- 
tar} disasteis which were siijifKiM^l to have overvviudmed her. 

Whether it is the inherent aphwh of the race or the detenniiia- 
tion to bear the crnelleat blows of Fate with a bnive face one can 
only conjecture, but it is eeilain that it the old militarism lias 
lieen wi|)e(1 out, the industrial njiirit of (lerrnuny is im strung 9^ 
ever, and ia likely to piove one of the most hi*rious factora we 
shall have to reckon with in llie near fiitiin^ 

Perhaps the most noticeable cliaracteristic of the present state 
of affairs is the manner in which it is borne home to you-"an(l 
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the faot that it ie only grCdually that you Teahse it. There is no 
trumpeting of German vitality. On thei contrary. 

When, for in&tnnce, one aRke e manufacturer or shopkeeper 
how das Oesvhdft is going, in nine caRes out of ten he will Rhrog 
Ilia HhoiiUlerh and tersely admit that thingH might be worse, 
though he gciienilly doen so with an air ol aixdogetic condescen¬ 
sion that is veiy itrilnting, giving the imprcbsion of a conceited 
strong man who knows his strengtli ho well that he does not deem 

necessary to insist on it wlien holding converse with anyone 
who is obviously not so well fa^ouus1 by 3’rovidence. 

What invariably strikes one ininicdiately on crossing the fron¬ 
tier into (lermany is the quite extraoidinary nuinlK^r of factory 
chimneys one sees cverywheie They seem to be as ]>1entifu) 
as windmills in Holland 

T do not know wliethct theie is some Teuton bye-law that 
insists on tlie erection of a high chmiiiey no matter bow insig. 
nihcant the facton, hut ceitain it is that chimneys, all morr* oi 
less tall and main nt iuacI and quaint construction, are a pro¬ 
nounced feature of the laiulsc*a])e on nil sides In some districts 
theie s(*em to he \erjtahl« fiiantations ot them. 

Til pn»-war da^s these gaunt shafts always, to my mind, con¬ 
veyed d foicefiil impiession oi (lerinaii indefatigable industry, 
hut when one sep^ them to-day. after their long period of 
inactivitv, \oiniting forth continuous clouds of smoke, they 
hei'dine, ns it were, infused with a iiew' life symbolic ot the irre- 
|ii<»Rsihie Mgoiii that to all outward np])earnnce was commencing 
lo jierinentc those districts at least wrhich T visited. 

Kvery village and **veTy town 1 motoied through ajqieared to 
liave some 1ck*»1 industry tliat calls for a factory. and all of these. 
s») far as T <-onld judge from outwanf apfiearanees. wen» hard at 
woik. and there was an atmosphere of well-being which was 
jvMitively diseonceiting wlieii one lecalled how the Oeminns have 
iieen whining omi the misery and dearth of everything brought 
alxnit hy the tdiK'kade It has not. a]>p.irently. taken long to get 
over some at least of its luoie immediate eilects. 

Of slackness 1 saw no sign anywhere One exjieneneed the 
feeling of being in a vmtahle hive of industry, and from all this 
activity there can be hut one deduction—it must perforce tend 
to hasten the day when Germany will again become a formidable 
opponent in the anuin of the world's commerce, and more 
especially with regard to Great Britain—even if, as has been 
kuggested, she lias to recover her trade with us through round¬ 
about and indirect sources. T noted unmistakable indications of 
this renascent enterprise everyw'bere in the ocxrupied area. 

The German is unquestionably a jjasi-maater in the art of 
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make-believe, but there was no necendly for anything of the aort 
here; it was only too evident that everything was gwng well. 

In spite of high prict^A for foodstuffs and the burden of heavy 
taxation, everyone fieeined cheerful and apparently had money 
to bum. The restnurauts and caf^s wei^ thronged, and the opera, * 
theatres and cinei.ias were packed every jiierformanoe to their 
utmost capacity. 

The war was an episode of the past, and everyone appeared to 
be doing his level best to banish the recollection of it from his 
mind. 

Tn C^'^ogne, for instance, it was indeed a veritable eye-oj^ner 
to see the crowds of well-dressed working-class’ people that 
thronged the streets aftiT liusiness hours. Prosperity, or some¬ 
thing very akin to it, was plainly visible on all sides, and the big 
stores, such ah Tiet//, and the sho)w evidently benefited also by 
tlie changed conditions, for there apix.>aved to be no lack of an>- 
tbing anywhere. WTiere nil tlie supplies came from made one 
think furiously. 

There are no out-ot-wtak doles in (lei'iiiiiiiy, 1 believe, all 
this well-being can oii1> lia^c been brought about by tiiOM' 
smoking factory ehinme\s that disfigure the (*oimtr\side ever\- 
wliere around the city. 

The scene recalled vividly to my mind tfiose terribly anxious 
times in England during the w'ar, when the sinn'ts in all the big 
centres were throng<*d after working hours with well-])aid and 
insouciant munition-workers who alwavs a])iH*aied to have mono> 
in their pockets to squander on anything that took their fancy 
at the moment, except that here there was nn inqmrtant and 
significant difference. 'J'hese teeming crowds of (fermans enjoying 
their well-earned leisure had been hard at v\ork all day making 
ready for the prospective commercial war. 

But while the people themselves appeared*to have plenty of 
nionoy to sjiend, there was an enormous amount of business done 
with the British officers and men—in fact, it is certain that in 
the zone of the Allied occupation tlie shopkee|M*rR must lie having 
the time of their lives and making crunfortnble fortunes. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the ridiculously low value of the 
mark is the explanation of this—for the Hun—hapjiy state of 
affairs. 

When I was in Cologne a few weeks ago the exchange stood 
at 120, which made the mark worth twopence (to-day it is barely 
w'ortb three-halfpence), the normal value being, of course, a 
shilling. This, as may be* imagined, proved an irresistible tempta¬ 
tion to buy a heap of things for which one had no actual need 
and which one would scarcely have glanced at if they hod not 
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been so cheap. And T9#iBt a splendid asaortmeni of every con¬ 
ceivable commodity there was to select ^»m I 

Everythinfi; had, I learned, gone np at least 50 per cent, since 
the Allied occupation, yet, in sinte of this, prices appeared dirt- 
cheap from the English^standpoint, and if they are any indication 
of what tlie Germans hope to succeed in delivering goods at over 
here our profiteers and the advocates of Free Trade have a big 
surprise in store for them, it is to be feared. 

It was a positive object-lesson to make a tour of inspection of 
the shops in such places as Bonn or Cologne, and one could well 
understand the feelings the prices of evei^hing displayed in the 
windows must arouse iii the mind of freshly-arrived British 
officers or men. 

Surely never in the existence of /eiss or Goertz have so many 
cameras, ])hotogra])hic lanterns and binoculars been sold as are 
being disposed of to-day at ])ric(^s that must still represent a good 
])mfii to the sbopkee|>ers, whilst Rnlingen razors and scissors are 
in ever-increasing demand. Xor was itjonly in such articles as 
>oii could jwrsu.idc yourself you were not unduly extravagant in 
purcbaHiiig that the nllurcnieut lay 

For instance, in an iiji|K)rl!int shop m the Tlolie Strasse, the 
Bond Street of Cologne, f s^w brand-new bicycles with free 
wheel and mhbci tjies for ‘240 marks, w'hich represented 
exactly £2! 

Walking-sticks, uinhicllas, fanc>-leather goods of evciy descrip¬ 
tion, stationery, and a host of other things too numerous to 
mention, weic equally cheap, although, us T have mentioned, they 
had all probably been trebled in price hince the Armistice, so 
much BO, in fact, that T am con\incod the majority of them could 
still be sold at a fine ])rofit in Engltlnd e\en if 75 per cent, were 
knocked off, apart from the rate of exchange. 

One has gradually become so inured to the ever-increasing cost 
of everything in England during the past five years that the 
ordinary citizen has almost fiirgottcu what he gained by German 
comfietition. The rehabilitation of Gennany would therefore 
spell the doom of the profiteer far more effectively than any 
ephemeral legislation, and for that reason, if for no other, would 
to my mind, not be an unmixed evil. 

The majority of the shopkoeiierH and merchants have, however, 
by now realised to wdiat extent the depreciation of the mark 
benefits the Allies, and there is considerable hoartbuming in con¬ 
sequence. T recall a significant incident in this connection. 

I had Ruccumhed to the temptation to buy a thermos flask (the 
original make) for 2s. 8d.; not that I wanM One, but on account 
of its cheapness. It was at a big shop where they sold surgical 
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ifiBtminents and medical appUanccB^ and it wus crowded with 
cuatumera, mostly Eng;|iahmeii, anioDgst whom were several 
ll.A.M.C. oftioerb. BuunesH .was evidently flaoriahiqg. The 
flask 1 had pnrcliimcd had to be taken from the window, as it was 
the last one they had in stock; they were qnite sold out of them, 
1 was told, hilt the makers hoped to deliver some more shortly. 

As the elderly man who had served me was tying up my paroel 
he suddenly blurted out in ver\ good English that it made him 
feel sick to see thingb being sold at the prices the English were 
getting them for, as it was practically giving them away, at the 
rate ot the exchange. Then lie added sententiously, as a sort 
of afterthought, that he realised it was all part <it the pric*e 
Germany had to \viy for her share of the war. 

1 remarked that 1 tailed to sec what there was to gmmhle sImhiI 
since trade was good and the> were rapidly selling ofi all their 
^tock, and doubtless at a big profit. But he would not, or could 
not, see it in that light, and mumbled something mIkiiiI the 
(lenalties the Futherlaud would ha\e to endure with resignation 
lor the present, (''ommeiit was needless 

It <lid not take long t<i n^uhsc that it was iiu|H)Ssihle to form 
any tnie conception of the real st«ite of affairs in Geniiaiiy from 
what we saw in the occupied area. As niiglit he ex|»ected Ironi 
so servile a race as the liiins, the presinice of the .\ll 1 e 4 l trcMips 
had eiigeiKlered an o))sei|uioiisiie«.s that was almost naiiMating at 
times Everywhei-e were fawning and cringing that got on one’s 
nerves. Yon felt that it was only the thiiineHt of vent^er and that 
the true nature of tlie lieast w^as about as near the orfaee us it 
could safely be. 

With the knowledge that he is an overweening, conceit<Ml hulh 
at heart it was amusing to note the exaggerated humility and 
alacrity with wliich the police and the oflieials carried out the 
orders given them by their new masters. 

A notification had been issued at the couimencement oJ the* 
occnjiation that any dereliction in this res|H.*ct would he followed 
by summary puiii«*liment, and, as may be imagined, there w«*re 
very few cases, and one was treated everywhere w'ith the most 
eorrect politenesv—in the shops, on traincarH, railway or steamboat. 

One could not hel)> feeling, bow ewer, that it was through no 
genuine friendly sentiments that the i)eople, and especially the 
men, were so obliging, nor was it out of any deference* that the 
fiolice and oth^r offie*ia1s wlio were permitted to retain their 
uniform came to the salute as we iiasserl. 

As the Allies were not occupying German territory for the 
fnirpose of propitiating the ITiin, this mattered little, so long as 
there was no overt sign of hostility. 
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putMide the Allied ssoifh, however, was a very different matter, 
and in certain plures you were **aR]iing for trouble** if you 
ventured only a abort diatanoe ^ondPthe line of demarcation. 
This waa imjireBaed upon me by a Bomewhat exciting experience 
I had in Diiaseldorf whjph is iierbapa worth recounting. 

Once the novelty of being in the occupied area had worn off, 
the life aoon began to pall on me. Bight-eeeing became irkaome, 
one got sick (»f looking in the bhopa, and even when on duty, 
motoring from town to town lost a lot ot its original charm 

I was beginning to IcKik loiward to the date of my departure 
when it atruck mo that a viait to the real Gemiuny beyond the 
zone of occu|Nition would bo interesting, ao T dmilcd to spend a 
few hours in Diissoldorf if it could be managed. 

To go aiiyw here* outside the line fd .Mhed pobts iiieanl obtaining 
a Hpecial pass from the liritibh Permit Officer and getting it 
“allowed “ by the Gerniaii aiithonties, wdio hud a bureau in 
( ologiie Xo “ohjoction “ was made to my going, *and 1 was 
given a typewntten note to that effect to take to the Teutoii 
official 

Almost neodlohb to add that tliih gentleman was courtesy per- 
soniffed, and T was not kept w^aiting longer than it took to make 
out and stamp the doouinent wluoh would enable me to cross 
the houndary-iino into unoooupiod Cteiiiiany. 

“ Shall 1 say * on duty ' or * f>n InisinosH ' ? ’* asked the official 
affably—and m perleci English 

“I leave that to T replied, “1 simply want to have a 

look round Diisseldorf as an artist.’* 

“I think 1 had hetlei ‘ buMiiess' then/' he suggested, and 
1 agreed. 

1'he British stamp had now to lie added, and 1 was then free 
to lea\e. 1 may mention that I was strongly advised not to go 
in uniform it 1 could |>t)ssib1y help it. but this was unavoidable, 
as 1 bad no imifti with me, and, as will he seen, it was on this 
pmnt that the incident T am relating came about. 

T could only get (HMiniHsion to stay away a few hours, but 
this gave me ample time to have a look round and dine before 
returning. 'Fhcre was no train direct till late in the afternoon, 
so I decided to take one that went as far as lUesel-Dtisseldorf, 
where, I had been informed, I could get a tramcar to the city. 
The tramway, how'ever, turned out to be over four miles from 
tlie railway station, so there was no help for it but to walk there. 

Ten minutes brought me to the outlying British picket where 
my permit was carefully scnitinised before I was allowed to 
proceed. Tt was evidently as difficult to get out of the occupied 
zone aa it waa to get into it. 

VOL. ovi. N.8. a a* 
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A wide stretdi of flat open country laf before me, dotted faegEO 
and there with factories# It was a blazing-hot afternoon, the 
dust lay black and thick dn the yoad, and a more uninviting walk 
It would have been difficult to imagine; but it was not only the 
heat or the dust that were to make it unpleasant. 

Before 1 had got a couple of hundred yards from the British 
post 1 had the uncanny sensation of being alone in hostile 
i'ountr 3 \ Theie was no mistaking the malevolent glances 1 
loceived from the rough-looking workmg men I met, and 1 
reahsed the mistake I had madp in coming in unilonii. 

In the grillage a big croud gathered; I was the butt of many 
pointed remarks before the car started, and tliose continued the 
^vhole way to Dusseldoif. It was foitunate for me that it was 
uothmg more than ill-natuied attention, iur 1 should have been 
m for a bad time bad mj presence been idiysically lesented. It 
was about twenty minutes' rim, and the tiain landed me nght 
ill the centre of the city. 

Dhsseldorf looked its best that fine .ilteinuon, wcil-dresstHl 
people thronged the pavementH, big cats dashed by in all direc¬ 
tions, and theie ^as the geneial air of pros;iciity that one had 
become so faniihcinsed with in (lermany 

It was apparent at a fust glance that heic one was icail^ in the 
midst of the true German eienient without any of the artificialitv 
which was so ob\ious everyv\heie in the occupied area. Apart 
from which, the jiresence of nuineniUH oflicers and soldiers in 
field-grey uiiitomi pro\idecl a lemiiidei of the war which was 
quite startling and made me feel still nioie uncomfortable iii 
khaki In fact, I soon became uvare that I was attiacting a 
considerable amount oi notice, and eeitainly not of a friendly 
character, and fi(»m women as well as from men. 

This liostilc attention ended by getting on iny ncives, ai>ait 
liom prex'eiiting mo from ha\jng a quiet look round the artistic 
hauntb as .1 had intended, for J felt it would be madness to 
wander too far fiom the mam thoroughfares. 

An hour or so oi this was about as much as could be ]uit up 
With, as I was followed and not left unwatched for a iiionieiit. 
I even notidbd that children were frequently sent back by their 
imrents to have a good stare at me. 

I was looking for a quiet restaurant where I could take refuge 
and dine leisurely, as 1 had plenty of time to spare, when suddenly 
a policeman came up to mo and touching his cap asked if I had 
a permit to be m Dfisseldorf. I rejilied jokingly that I dionld 
not be quite such a fool as to be. there without one, and, pro¬ 
ducing my i>asB, handed it to him. 

The fellow read the paper carefully, then, folding it up again. 
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banded it back to me and, saluting politely, saM it waa quite 
ID order and walked on. 1 waited an^ lit a cigarette, so as to 
give him time to get well ahead,* as people were waiting around 
to see what" was going to happen. 

A hundred yards or se farther on 1 came up with him agam; 
he was talking with three men. As I got abreast of them he 
stepped towards me quickly, and in an insolent tone, which was 
in marked contrast with his previous politeness, vociferated that 
I had no right to be there in uniform. 

*'You are in Germany no^, not England, and you’ve got to 
take that oft at once,** he added, catching hold of the cross-strap 
of my Sam Browne belt. 

With that the men with him came forward, and one of them 
—a big fellow whose face was jiobitnely blaamg with hate- 7 - 
poked his finger roughly at m> medal ribbons, and shouted : 

“And those, too, you ciirsc'd Englishman.** 

Ill less time than it takes to narrate I found myself surrounded 
by a yelling, surging mob, men and women ; where they all came 
from so quickly T can’t imagine, iinlens they had been closing 
round me without my noticing it Sticks and sunshades were 
laihed threateningly at me, and 1 bad the unpleasant feeling that 
at any inouieut 1 might gel a Kiimsli on the head from behind. 

In the best German 1 could muster, and assuming a coolness 
which T certainly did not feel, 1 ex[ilained 1 was only in IMissel- 
doii foi a short visit and was leturiimg to (’ulngne that evening; 
then 1 elbowed myself some s]>ace, lit another cigarette, and 
forced my way roughly tiiiough tin crowd which, strangely 
enough, made no attempt to stop mo. 

An excited discubsion eiibued as tegwhat they ought to do with 
me, hut 1 did not wait to hear it out. 1 had nutu-ed there was 
a rehtaurant round the aimer a short distance away, so without 
undue liabto, as 1 felt 1 was being followed. 1 made my way to 
it and decided it was adMsable not to show* myself in the street 
again until it w*as time to go to the railway station. 1 wasn’t 
taking any more chances—1 did not want to return to Cologne 
on a stretcher in an ambulance wagon if I could help it. 

J had just finished dinner when the waiter came and told me 
the taxi 1 had ordered had arnved. It was drawn up on the 
op]) 0 Rit 6 side of the street, w hich was almost deserted. For a few* 
moments the driver had some trouble m starting the engine, and 
1 had vidons of missing my train. As we at last got away I 
heard the sound of a shrill whibtle. (■ lancing back I saw several 
men coming round the comer running in our direction, then a 
handful of gravel rattled against the back of the car. 

It waa no great distance to the station, but we had to croBs 

u a* 2 
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several Ing tborou((h{ares which wen ablate with light and 
thn»ged with ])eople, A it was with no slight relief that I at 
last found myself on the plalferm away from tl)e crowd. 

Slight as was the inndent, I cannot help thinking that it was 
indicative of the sentiment of hatred 'of the Englishman that 
underlies the thin veneer ot Hun obseqiuousness in the occupied 
area, and which will stimulate the nation to carry on the com¬ 
mercial war by any means—fair w foul 

The rehabilitation ol Germany will, to m} mind, only lie bene¬ 
ficial in the sense that it will revive the old spirit of trade com- 
lietition and perchance bestir the Biiti'di iiianiifactuiers to bolder 
efforts to retain what they ha\e gained by the temjwiary di*- 
appearance of Germany from the scene 


Ji ui a M. PiiK t 
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In January, L919, a Coinmitt,l?e, under the chairmanahip of Lord 
Cunliffc, issued a re|x>rt on eurreiicy and the foreign exchanges. 
The nm^HBity of reducing the amount of |)a|)er money in circula¬ 
tion was strongly insisted iijxin as a princi|)Hl moans of limiting 
the creation of credit and so <>( cutting down genenil p^ice^. 
liiiiuediately aftei this rejx>rt was issued, u feeble aliemjit wtis 
made to reduce the ({iiaiitity ol currency notes in circulation; 
l>ut the eflort siMin dickered out and the amount of such notes 
gradually rose to a higher le^cl than c\er. If, therefore, the 
icusoniiig of IjokI ('linlifTe's Committee was sound, it is not a 
nuttei for siiiprist^ that prices lia\c failed to pursue the rapid 
downward course that the termination of the war was •£() 
f*oiitidently cxfiected t<i inaugurate. 

That th(‘ amount of money in circulation--whether in the form 
oi gold or notes h.i^ a iiaranioiint infliunce on general prices 
has hcen asserted, iioin time to tune, in the pages of this 
Humkw. It will be well, however, to siiiiimansc, \cry briefly, 
the chain ot facts which justify the asstutiuii. Vriees are 
tlc{iendeiit ii)K)n su|)ply and demand that is an axiom of Political 
liconom^ It is an obvious tuiisrn that siippl\ is limited by 
[irodiiction. IWnise hunuin wants arc insatiable demand nnisi 
alwa\s he ext^rciscMl to its utmost limits : that is an axiom of 
l^ycliolog> which is in no scns*» negati^ed by rt'iidiness to barter 
s<»inething obtainable in the iniinq^liate )>resent for something 
greater obtainable m the future. Demand would be absohiteU 
boundless if no (picstion of ]'n\inent arose. Its efTcctiveness is 
strictly deteimined by cnpaeity to |ki\ ; and, therefore, effective 
demand is synonymous with pnrehnsing power. In the exact 
measurf* that the purchasing jxiwer of any eoniTnunity increases 
or decreases, the effective demand for gcxids on the part of that 
coinnimiity will rise or fall; and the changes must result in 
projxirtionatc^ alterations of price unless the supply of goods on 
the market has aliened in the same ratio as the demand. 
Pnrehnsing power consists solely of money and credit; and a 
nation's purchasing power fluctuates, therefore, with the amount 
of money and credit w'hich it |x>Rsesst‘s. A little—a very little— 
money is hoarded. A portion which in the aggregate varies so 
little from day to day that it may he regarded as a fixed amount 
is held by individuals to meet immediate personal requirements 
and is retained as loose cash in the tills of tradesmen. The whole 
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of the remamdei is stored in the hankv and forms the basis ot 
credit Banks are oom|ielhd the exigencies of buBiness to 
confine ctedit svitfain upiiei and lowei hiiuts tv Inch bear definiic 
lelationship to the cash iesei\e It iolioTvs, therefore, that 
inonej, 1 1 , the raetilhc cun cm \ and note issues, oontrols ciedit 
and is, consequent h, the sole determinant of pin chasing posiei. 
Wi ma} in fact, substitute “luonev' ioi “demand" in nui 
original econoniir ixiom and sa\ that pi lets de|)eud uixin siip)>h 
and mono! If siippU be dec teased oi the \o1nme of nionex 
intleased, piites \idl go up if eithci siipplj he incieased oi 
money de«.leased theT tv ill fill Loid ruuhfic s (onimittec 
leMised these tacth and adiised the Go\eminent that one Tva\ 
of lediinng high pines w is to get iid of some of the papei 
nioiieT m circulation The other ^dT was oi course, to stimulate 
piuductioii Natui*ilh the best re^^ults Tvould haie been achieve 1 
b> putting both foites into o|Hualion it the «Hvme time The 
OoMrnment done could regiilite ont ot the forces pioduceis 
the other The Go\ernmcnt dHihcntch uenked in the wron" 
diiection and noT\ hlimcs pioducers hQC nise fhi it ults iie not 
satibfactoT} 

Mmost simultancousl> with the is^uc oi the tc]K)rt of Jjoid 
CunhfTe’s Committee i piper wiitten h\ Dr Slnw was pubhshi d 
in the Quarterly Hduu That papri ittempted to show bx 
nu ms of a couiparison between index pi it is and the retums 
relating to the issue ot currencx nobs tint howexer strong th« 
aignments might be in sup]X)rt of the thcorv that pnciH aie 
forced upwards bv cunenev inflation, the stitisticsl facts proxed 
that in Not ember, 1916 general price-, were 100 y»er cent highci 
than they were in Tiilx 1914, although there hod it was claimed, 
been no increase at all in the currenc v 1 he suggestion was insdt 
that the rise in prices up to Noxeinber, 1916 hid necessitated 
an increase in cunency notes insti id of the incTi isc in currentx 
notes having created the rise in piircs Di Bhiw did not mince 
matters He said “I wisli to clear the ground of a persistent 
and prevalent misconception The adxeKatcs of a metallic cui 
rencx have attacked the currency note and have assailed the 
policy of the Treasuiy on the plea or pretext that it has led to 
inflation, and that the increase of prices of commodities has 
resulted therefrom This argument falls to the giound at a 
glance " Tables were then appended showing that by November, 
1916, general prices had doubled as compared wnth those current 
in tTuly, 1914, while the amount of cuirency notes issued up to 
November, 1916, had not exceeded the gold in circulation in July, 
1914 The naive arguments were put forward that the currency 
notes had merely replaced an equivalent amount of gold which 
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was no longer m cucbldtion, ^hat the^only offect cxf these notes 
was a transfer iiom gold to pe^ei, and Uiat» because the papei 
wAs no more than equivalent in amount to the gold formerly in 
ciiculatioii, the iact that genoial prices had doubled could, by no 
]>toceRs oi re.iHoning, I>e attiibiitcd to the issue of paiiei mone} 
Hut ^hdt does Dr Shaw imagine became nt the gold which was 
cltawn in irom circulation and replaced b} paper mone}'’ The 
statistic winch lie himself (|uotos lilnid arithmetical proof of a 
(lerfectly well-known fict Stniuious ind hucceshful ciloits wcie 
mide to get the gold in thi hinds of the geneial piibhe exchanged 
loi papei, in ordci thit all tiie gold in the rounti^ might be 
concent! itod in tlic banks Siirel> Dt Shaw doc^ not seiiouhlv 
think thit the hinks refiaincd fioni using that accumulation oi 
gold ahco\M ioi riedit * OI couise thev ii«<d it, md the hanking 
It turns for the tKiiod in i|U(4ioii show \4i\ death that thc> did 
so The clltct of issuing, between tTiih 101J and Noxemhei 
1016 i n)»ss 1)1 pipei ni(>n(\ cqunaient in iinoiint to the gold in 
i itcul itiou 111 lui\ 1*111 w IS to double the cut lent \ The major 
|x>itioti of the iijc u is( found its w automatic illy to the banks 
and heeuii llu hisis of ciedit to the extent of several times itn 
unount Quite ohviousU, therefore, the spercliiig capacity of 
the nation wai \(i> Lirgeh augimntid In the absence oi a 
corn bjxinding addition to the supph of saleable goods, piioes weie 
bound to go up TIms lose as T>i^ Shaw shows, b\ 100 per cent 
l)\ exacth the sinu peictntige in fact is that <i the inciease of 
the enneuev The rise of juices would ha^e been tai greatei 
hid not the ^er^ disturbed political conditions compelled banken* 
to restrict credit in older to laise the rctio of casli to hahilitiee 
which, for {beii own financtil •iifet^ tlic^ were bound to 
maintain And the cudit based on noimal pie war resenes had 
to be made to confoiiii to the new latio as well is that on the 
new money which came to the banks as a ie*-nlt of the inflation 
of currency. 

Vpjiaiontly the Government ic ted foi a few weeks on the adwee 
of Lord Cunliffe’s Committee and then took a diamctiicallv 
opposite (xiurae The re\ei8il of policy is expl unable nther on 
the grounds that Tjoid Cunliffe’s ( ommittie wis first held to be 
right, and then, on reeonsideiation to ho wrong, or that the 
Government was foiced to go on issuing piiper money in order 
to make it ponsible to raise b> loon the funds required to 
meet its current expenses It is almost certain that the latter 
explanation is the ooneit one and that the Government was 
convinced that it would be impossible to raise now money by 
loan or even to obtain renewals of Treasury Bills as they fell due 
onless steps were token to ensure that the public could obtain 
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from the banks a plentiful supply 6f credit and so be able to lend 
liberally to the State, f The •iiafional expeimos immediately 
following tlie termination ol hostilities were so alarmingly high 
that I believe the only possible way of raising the money to meef 
them was to place abundant credit at the disposal of the general 
public, and that ooiiid only be done through the medium of fresh 
issues of paivr money. But we iniist face the facts frankly. 
Bluntly stated, they are that the British Government found it 
necessary to contiiiue long after the termination of war the 
financial plan winch was adopted by Germany iiuinediately on 
the outbicak of hostilities, and which, having once been aduivted. 
t.*ould not be discarded. The re-.iilt to Germany was most 
disastrous. As is now well known, the ex-KniM*r’H Government 
secured the success ol eacli of its six-monthly l«)ans hy isHiiing 
just that amount of additional ]miicr money which it had ascer¬ 
tained by careful pieliininary culeulsition would give to the 
German banks the ca]>aeity to nuTeasi* the* loans to the public 
by the amount which the (loverrniient demnd to borrow. But 
all the money which the tiennan (lo\erniiunt Ih)iiiiwi»(1 was at 
once replaced in circulation b\ the \nrii»U' Ariiiv eontraetois and 
others to whom it w^as (laid out: and, as tlie whole of a nation's 
money in excess of the amount used as Ioom* cash is p,iid into the 
hanks, it followed that nil the nioney c\|u'iidecl l»\ the (hoerii- 
inent found its way liack to tiu banks in the eoiiisc* ol a few da\s. 
The banks were then not only ready to lend it out again, but 
anxious to do so. \fter the (lovernnu'iit had had the first iisi 
of the j>urchasing imwer built uj) on tlw* additional currency, tht‘ 
ordinary mechanism nl ex^diango gave the see<»nd and subtsHpienf 
uses of that purchd^ing |K/wer to th» coiiinnmity at large. 
Demand is nothing more than the expiesmon of a purchasing 
|)ower w'hich is always <*xereised to its inaximiiin extent him! 
the ultimate effect of the tresh papei money issued h\ the 
German Goveinmenl was tlierehm* to inere.ise demand and wi 
to-force up prices. When the next six-monthly loan had to Iw' 
raised it w'as found tliat the additional c*ish-cuni-credit currency 
which had been the basis of the earlier loon had bwm absorlied 
in the general circulation and was required lo carry on the 
ordinary business of the country because prices had gone up in 
much the same proportion as the currency bad increased. 
Consequently, in order to secure the success of the next loan, an 
entirely fresh purchasing power or lending ca|iacity had to he 
created by the issue of still more paper nioney. ITnless tlie 
British Government can reduce its expenditure there is danger 
that it will find itself in the same dire financial straitb as the 
ex-Kaiser's Government, and be compelW to go on debasing 
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tlu^ currency in order to laise the nicyncy necessary to meet itF> 
daily expenses • • 

Whate\or justihcation there* may have been for adoptmg 
desperate niedns to borrow money at a time when the only thing 
tliat ieall> mattered was the defeat of the enemy, the time has 
oeit<iiuly now come when the conbeqiiences oi continuing those 
desperate moau«* have to be faced It cannot be ignored, of 
coiiise, that the ieduction oi the ciiiiency i/^ould mean not onl} 
iiicieasiiig the Oo\einmeiit'b difhculty oi boiiowing but also the 
actual loiivering o! inone> inionies, and (.ouseqiunth, a reduction 
of the amount i^huli tlic cMsling taxes piodiue On the 

otliei hand, the gieatoi ]>uichasing i)oi\ci of inoiie\ would enable 
the Oo'itinrnent veiv 1 ngc 1\ to n diuc its expenditiiic Tfh credit 
uciiild appieciato ind ihoic is justification foi the hoyie that the 
I itc of intciest which it now com|Kll(d to pa\ would ho lowered 
hi an\ case although it iiia\ bo \(iv chsii ddc to make it ah eas\ 
))Ossihlt ioi the (jo%cinnunt to laiM the wlmewithal to meet 
Its curie lit e\])cnscs the (oinciuciut oi flu rrcMiimunt would 
l»( \ii\ dc ith bniight it tlu piicc of coiilinuiiig i s\^t(iii which 
Ins 1 const lilt tduloiKv towaids tlu iiiin oi the coiintT\ Vtlcn 
lion was di iwn iho\t to the fact that the imroase ot prices up to 
Nonmlui IMKi would \\am been still ^leatii than 1<M) jhi cent 
hid not tJie existing jiolitic i1 cundituuis coiiijHikd banki^is to 
k(ci> laiger c ihli lestMis m pio|ioition to tluii liibilitics than 
tluv would hue* done in noiiiial ciicumstaiKes Ihis was a 
distinct check u|)on the ric ition ot cudit and constqiunth iijxui 
till inilition of pinch ism^ fx>w< i oi deinaiul But the siucessfnl 
if tmination of tlu wai itinoied that cluxk and an\ sjiecific 
iinoiint of cm It no now has a fhoie stimulating c fleet ii|k>ii 
demand and th(>iefoie on piicfs tlnn it had when tho wai was 
m progiess the inoio stable tlu political conditions {he moie 
fre'cK the hanks cm cn ilc cicxlit With an impioMiig ontleuik 
the nipic retention of the (iiiienc\ it the wai le\el induces a iise 
of puces Tint use ma\ he checked oi c\en coiiMited into n 
downwaid ino\enient h\ me teased siipph iind the ]>ii\eiition ed 
fnnfiteeniig hut the foice pulling u]>waic1s is iie\citlieless always 
it work lno\itabl> it wastes the atnmgth of the down-piilling 
fotces to an e»xtent equal to its own jMiwcr 

On a fiec gold basis there is a constant tendenev tor general 
puces throughout the whole woild to beH‘ome iinifonn The^ 
do, of comse* >nr> in different places hut the \anatiou is seldom 

qiore than can he Recounted tor by cost of transit, additional 

handling and ruatomB tariffs If the\ riBC exceptionally in an> 
one ]dace. the country wheie the nae cK*ciirs at once becomes a 

very good inatket to sell fo and a had one to huv fiom Its 
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imports increase and iV) exports diminish. The additional 
imports have to be paid* for in gold; and the withdrawal of 
currency forces prices back to the common level. But tlie maitei 
becomes more complicated if the original, rise of prices is due to 
an issue of paper iiioaey. Countries uliich export goods always 
want other goods or gold, in payment. They are not likely to 
buy those other goods at inflated prices, and foreign paper mone> 
is of no use to them Tntemalional trade balances aic settled by 
means of Billi» ol Exchange: but those' Bills oi Exchange fall to 
a di*eount as soon as the tiadi'r-* on whom the\ are drawn begin 
to And It djflicult to liquidate Ibem prompt!} eithei in gold or 
goods The xno\ement of the rate ol exchange against the debtor 
country is measured by the o\teiit to which tlic international 
Bills drawn against that counti\ pre]K)ndernte ovei those drawn 
ill its favour. We have had a recent evamplc *)i this in the fall 
of the exchange with A\inerira. Roeause of the greit excess of 
our imjxirts over exports, and l»t»eanse it was known l)oth that 
we couM not send out gold to meet the balance and tint our home 
prices weie too high to justif} anv inimediiite ex|KH'intKm of our 
exports being greatly increased, the \alue in New York of an 
unimpeachable undertaking to |)av XI in London tell to 17s 
Naturallv Amenctin meicliants at once ccuninenccxl to charge 
XI tor e\eiv 17b worth of goods sent to England. A\n incident 
ol this kind leieals the esst»ntml diflercnco-between the two 
different methods of adjusting prices when the cunency is in 
gold and when it is largely lomposed of pa|K»r Before the war 
any adverse balance of trade with America was met bv the exjiort 
of gold. That export resulted in a diininulion of purchasing 
power in England which led tSS a reduction of prices. Equilibrium 
was restored through a fall of our imports and an iiiciease of 
our ordinary mercantile exixnts. Now that we arc unable to 
send out gold no similar foicc* can he M't in mcdiuii to restote the 
balance and there is no natural corrective to the adverse movement 
of the Exchange rate*. On the contrary, the moi^* the exchange 
moves against us the more we have to ]xiy for our im|)orted 
goods, and as the currency and, therefore, purchasing powei 
remain the same, the general level of price s does not fall What 
leally happens is a slight alteration of the distribution of our 
demand. Imported goods, chiefly foodstuffs, rise in price to the 
extent of the fall of the pound sterling in the international 
markets, and home-produced goods go down in price in proportion 
as the purchasing iiower formerly applied to,,them is diverted for 
the purpose of paying higher prices for foreign products. As the 
old plan of adjusting the exchange by movements of gold is no 
longer avaiiable« we must seek another remedy. When the 
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Sterling exuliange was at its lowest some of the gieat London 
daily newspapers invited the opmionif of the heads of leading 
commercial houses. All the bufiSness men who were interviewed 
were imanimons on twro points—that the exchange rate would 
romain unfavourable le England until our exports wont out in 
quantitos, and that that would not happen until our prices fell 
In view of this unanimity the Government ipight do well to 
leoonsider the recommendations of Tjord Cunliffe’s Currency 
C'ommittee. Nor is it by an> iiumiis v^itiBf«ictoiy from the 
\merican jxnnt of view that bl in Ijondon should be worth only 
17 b. in New York We aie not likel> to hwy more American 
goods than we can help il we are com (Hilled to add nearly 18 pei 
cent to their cost hcxaiisc^ our iiionc\ js less \nluahle than the 
Americans* France, Ttalv, and ISclgmni aie allected as well as 
ouiselves and thoie is already talk in New Ynik of the whole 
\merican export tiade being thuatened with tiiin Rchemeb for 
luithoi ciodit to hnanee piixchasc^s in Ki]io|k^ lia^c bf en discussed, 
but Amt'iiean bankers aie opixised to tium on the giounds that 
it would be nwessan to extend uedits not only as a sufficient 
oilbet to the adveist^ tiade balanie **hut also to make up for thf 
dtprecialum of European lurrnuif uhuh tn ttstlf u one of the 
(ontributinq lau^is of the fall tn 11 change " 

\ccoxding to Rn Auckland (leddes, the Prodteermg Bill is 
designed to reduce piiceh and aid exinats, but, after all, profiteei- 
ing IS nothing mote than taking the \erv tullesl advantage of an 
abnormal demand Goods aie held up tor high pnees because it 
is perfectly well known that tlie public possess sufficient pur- 
chafung pow*cr to enable them to pay those high prices, and that, 
grumble as they may, the public gill pav them rathei than go 
without the goods they want If the demand weie rebtricted 
{niceb would automatically tall and the so-called profiteering 
would disapiiear To iitteni|it to get nd of it by prosecutmg a 
few notorious oficndcis is like trying tn destroy a noxious tree by 
lopping oil a few of its outei loa^e^ The remedy is to destroy 
the roots; and the roots of profiteering he in an artificial demand 
directly caused by an enoimons infiation of the currency. 

National currencies resemble a senes of reservoirs, of vastly 
different base areas, connected with one another by pipes. Since 
water always finds a common level, a quantity of it poured into 
one of these reseivoirs is very quickly distnbuted among the 
several others in proportion to their base areas. Let us substitute 
gold for water and assume that it also has the attribute of flowing 
to a common level. This requiies no great stretch of the 
imagination, for, until 1914, gold has always moved freely from 
one country to another in accordance with the dictates of inter- 
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natimal tiade. At the commeiiceaiei{t o£ the war all the 
belligarent countries heai)cd into their currency reservoirs masses 
of paper money which wb will 'represent by weights of a metal 
lieavier than gold, since they iinmcdintely sank to the bottom 
und wore incapable of moving to any of the connected reservoirs. 
Natiirall> the level of the reservoirs rose, and the gold at the 
top eoinmimced to stream out to other reservoirs, notably those 
belonging to Ameiica and the neutral States. In order to stop 
their gold from being drained off, the belligerent conntnes sank 
Their resen oirs I slow the surface by digging ]>its of constantly 
iniTeu.sing depth beneath them. This was done by prohibitmg 
the ex|x}it of gold, b> tr.uh* embargoes, and by raising loans 
abroad. By thesi' means the rest‘r\oirs were inmle cafiable ol 
holding a very large i|iiantit\ of weights without causing too 
great a (piantitv of tin* gold at the to]) to he forced through the 
connecting pi|)es. But general prices in any country de|K*ud 
upon the volume ol purchasing |K)wer This in its turn 
regulated by the sis^i* ol the ^csc^^es held h> the batikv; und the 
hanking resenes me ali-olutelv governed b> the (piaiitity of com 
and notes in cireuhition in other words, hv the depth ol the 
currency reservoirs. 

In the exact niea'?ui*' that the pit beneath oiii eurrency 
rewvoir w filhul up, the s|»ace available for gold will hecoinc 
smaller. Tjetting flic gold flow off would umloiibtedly lower 
price** ill Kngland As a leMiIt we might, .iiid piobahlv would, 
uutomatically iiicnaise oiii exjiorts and reduei our im|H)ils to the 
extent of stopping the <)Utflow before all oui gold liad left ns 
But then* is alwMv« the daiigei that 1 ih ur ui t»ther complicalioiis 
might prevent uh iioin doing so; and, m that event, oiir ]M>sition 
would heroine a perilous one Without the ca|>aeif\ to spud out 
gooils equal in value to 1ho«;e which wo require to inijKjrt, and 
with no gold to liquidate the balance, \v<* should most ceitaiiily 
be comiiclled to keep oui im]K)rfs strictly within the limit of the 
value of th(» gooils we wen* able to export. At everv |)oini our 
nierchiiiits would be handieap])ed by the fact that the nhsimee 
of capacity to e\])or1 gold would cause tli^ fort^gii exchange 
always to be heavily against tliein The nmu'dy is obvious. By 
all means coinnienee to fill up the pit bcmcntli our currency 
reservoir and allow gold tri flow out, but make more and mcJte 
room for gold at the top by taking advantage of every o|)|)ortunity 
to pick out tJie iisfdess weights w'hieh reprevnt inconvertible 
paper nwmey. On one fmint we inny be |)erfectly certain : tliosi* 
weights will* never jiai-s out of our reservoir through the connect¬ 
ing pipes. There is only one w’nv of getting rid of them, and that 
is to pick them out ourselves. 
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Betardation of supply neoessarily has very great influence in 
keeping prices at a high level. It iff ]>robab1c that this factor 
JH an even more powerful one Aian the unnatural stimulation of 
demand caused by oxcc&sive cuirency inflation. But the efTocts 
of diminished supply jnre so ob\iouB and ho well understood that 
then^ IS a constant tendency to attribute to them the entire 
responsibility for jirices remaining at a ^ery•hlgll level. This 
tendency ought to l>e combated on e\erv possible (x^casion. The 
(lovernment never tiies of telling the jierplc to strain every nerve 
to increase supply. It ih the duty ol the people to pay heed to 
the warnmg. On the other hand, the (Joviniineni alone can 
lop off the spurious troin (he iiatural deinapd; and it is as much 
incumbent upon the CiD\einnient to iierlonn its share of the 
woik as it is uikui the public to do theiib The world’s trade 
lies now, as it ne^er did betore, opem to the nations which are 
coninie]<‘ial1y strong enough to reacli out and grasp it. The first 
(ountries to get tlieir niriencies into good order will have an 
fuior moils advantage America ih undoubtedly in the best 
|H)sition, blit there i*' aniph» of>|X)rtiinitv for othei*- In know¬ 
ledge of the bearing which ciirrencv inflation has upon prices the 
(■ennan 4 ConoiniHts me much better eqiii]>j‘)ed than oiirs; and 
il iiiav yet hap|>en that Germiiiiv will set hcrsidf bteadily to 
the task of n (oiming lier eurrenev while our jioliticians are going 
plaeidlv on apfiomtina expeit eommittees, anl pigeon-holing th* 
refiortf. when thev find that the advice gixeu is not to their 
liking 
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Rlvcbal British "ndmiiolB of difitinction have entered the great 
post-war coDfessional, and a good many people, as a result of 
subsequent commentaries on their books, ^hich not one in a 
hundred thousand of the population can have read, have been 
driven to the conclubion that it is little 8hozt of a miracle that 
we did not lose the naval war owing to shortcomings of the 
Admiralty or defecti\e leadeiship at sea. They cast their minds 
back over the months oi ^'oigaiiised violence ami, disciiSMiig tit¬ 
bits tom from their context by levicweis, thej recall occasions 
when the eneim might lu\e defedted the Biitish Fleet—but foi 
extraordinary g(K»d luck on oiii part Oh those might-ha\c beons 
which knowledge aftei the e\ent suggest ^ Oh those* might-have- 
beens which <ipiing from reielations of what hapjienod on one 
side of the fog which a state of wai eieateh* Thev aio ha^^d 
upon the assumption that in this iinjierfect world, with its sui- 
pniang and unfoieseeable events, war h\ sea, subject to a bundled 
uncertain factors, can be waged in accordame with an iinunitahle 
plan of ojierations, e^ery development being anticipated >tars in 
advance, and suitable measures taken, h> a Naval Rtafl ol niiiioi 
piophots, di\orced fiom the sea (the onK iiainiiig place toi sea¬ 
men) and sitting, with a fane assoitment <if stationeiv and jieiis, 
at their desks at the Xdiiiiialt^ 

It may seem a woik of siipcieiogatioii to debate these* inattcis 
For has not Mr Wm*'ton (jhuichilP pro\o<l that whatever sins 
of omission or commission were committed were due to oiu 
failure to build up “a highly spe<ialisod (leneial Htafi oHu'er class 
lor the Navy,” cones|)onding, presuniablj, in cliaiactez and iunc- 
tions with the ”higbl\ sp«*(ialhtd (iciieral Staff officer dass” of 
France and Italy on the one hand, and Cieimany on the other 
The German Naval Staff, as Mr Churchill knows, was the 
admiration of a great many persons in this country before the 
war. It was the product of a quarter of a century of concen¬ 
trated effort to copy the Great General Staff oi the German Army, 
and, according to Mi ( hurchiH's theory, the fleraian Fleet ought 
to have won the war, whereas it hes rusting at the bottom of a 
British harbour, owing, as Grand Admiral von Tirpitz* avers, 
to the oolassal blunders of the Naval Staff. 

(1) nhuln^autida^HerM 1919). 

(S) IfyJfeiiioev; HufirtudBliMlBSlt. 
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But if Mr. Churchiirs remedy be disregarded, it may be 
urged that many adventurers in tbe realms of naval strategy, tac¬ 
tics, and administration have settled all Controversy by their judg¬ 
ments, dcUveied m the House of Oommons, m dubs, m radvray 
trains, and in other plsJLgs where men congregate. What more can 
bo said with advantage after men, some of whom wore the umform 
of junior officcih of the Naval Reserve or the Naval Volunteer 
Robervo duiing the war, have put their fingers unerringly on the 
master errors committed before, or aftei, the outbreak of war by 
naval officeis of half a centuiy oi more'b blue water experience? 
I'hey haie explained why Ijord Fishei, as First Rea Loid, was 
wrong in doing this or that, or not doing the othoi thing, they 
have dcmonhtiated how it was that Loid Jelhooo failed to anni¬ 
hilate tlie High Sea rieet at the Battle of Jutland; and the> 
have given the teabonb which led to Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, 
the competent and successful Vice- Vdiniial at Dover, being dis- 
iiubbed—*M)riiUll> disnuhsotl,” as that ofiicci declares—by Rii 
IjIIC Ocxldes, who also got iid of Lord Jolhooe with so little 
ceremony. 

It would be unkmd to rob such cnticb, some old enough to 
know bettei, and othem s!ifhcientl> >ouDg to excuse their ovei- 
confidence, of ati> satisfaction which the> may obtain from these 
excursions But for such as leahse that the prepaiation foi, and 
conduct oi, naval waifare are expett matfeia, to the study of 
which naval officeis devote their lives, these amfesbions of the 
ndimials, li lead witli at least as much attention as would be 
devoted to the Litest novel, contain fascinating sidelights on the 
events oi the late wai and enable the diligent student to antici¬ 
pate, in some me.isuie, the verdict of hisloiv Who would not 
give a king’s laiisom, if he po&eessed it, to be in a jxisitioii to 
exannuc this coiinti.v'b recent naval effort with the ejes of the 
histonan ut liflv m mxIv yeais hence, when all that remains aeciet 
to-dav will he known of all men? It may be that even tlien there 
will l>e wide diffejonces ot opinion, but the troth of contemporary 
contioveray will have been blown away and tbeie will leiuam 
only the pure diatillate, on which the lustonan will feed his mind 
with the complete aBHurance that notlung lemaina of prejudice, 
jiersonal anmioHity, oi party siiife, for the stuiggles of politicians, 
even in time of wai, react on naval jiolic}, ab indeed up on every 
aapect of the life of the nation. We cannot ho|)e to anticipate 
m all its completeness of justice the veidict ot hibtor}, but these 
confessions of tlie admirals do clear up many misunderstandings, 
and to that end the Memotra of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz 
contnbuie 

What are these oonfessioDs of the admirajs*^ We have had 
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from liord Jelliooe ‘ an aoooiint of hifl stJwardRhip aa Commander- 
in-Chief of the Grand PK*et during the criticnl period of the war 
— ^ugUHt 4th, 1914, to November ‘i8th, 1916 — when he was at 
firat without a Bubraarine-pruot bufie, when hia “margin of safety ’* 
ill heavy ships was slight at his average moment and the enemy's 
selected moment, and when the gunnery equipment of his battle- 
sliipa was in some resiiects defeetive; and Admiral Sir Keginald 
Bacon ^ haa written a book, pnibably the outstanding contribution 
to naval literature by a British naval oihoer for a century, w^hich 
is complcnientary to that of Tjoid Jollicoe; in it Admiral Bacon 
describeh how, 'while the Grand Fleet was holding the Germans 
to the north—successfully holding them—he was exercising a 
eontndling influence u|K>n their activities to the s(nith, robbmg 
them of the advantages w*hich otherwise w'ould have been tlieir<< 
owing to their occiqaitum and fortiflcntion oi the adjacent Belgian 
coast. The Bo^er Patrol was *.lK»it of huitable ships, as well a*' 
of well-traine<l officers, and the casual reader of a familiar t>|x*, 
who glories in depreciating his own country, may shake his head, 
but the average man wdll he lost in admiration as he eontemplateh 
all that was achuwcHl with exiguous resonives. Besides these 
volumes, others have re<*entl\ been published whu*h reflect on our 
naval preiiarutions hefon* the wui liord Fishei' has let us see 
something of the springs of naval yxilicv during the |>eriod when 
he wascarrving out his iar-reaching prograiiinie of naval reforms; 
and we have had iioin \dmiral Hir iVicv Scott * a ««erieh of revela¬ 
tions of hi<t difficulties in his efloit-^ to inipntvc the gunnery of 
the British Fleet 

There is one e^.-^ential difltrcme between a IwRik written l>y a 
landsman, and particular!v hv a jiohtician, and one written by a 
seaman The latter is always a man of wai, fni from the time 
he goes on Iwiaid his first ship until at last he retires from the 
sea he is always fighting, either gales or fogs, treacherous currents 
or hidden rocks, lie knows nothing of lompromise or pleasant 
dallyings with lealities; -ind his ex]>eriences leaet on his charaf*ter. 
\^^len he writes he does so without havenngs or n*M»r\ations, but 
with the simple desire to tell the whole tiiith; he does not pause 
to translate bis w^ords for the layman. Rather contemptuoiis of 
praise or blame by those unversed in the mysteries of the sea, 
be is content to leave others, knowing something of naval affairs 
and practisc'd in weighing evidence, to judge his actions and 

(1) TIm Grand rUH, 1914-16: CtaMdlandOo. 

(S) Th^Barer Pmad, 191^17: HiUdumon & Co. 

m MemorUe: Hodte and Stoughton. 

(4) Fifiif reon miheBinfdi Nary : 
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the actions of those assdKiated with him, and. above all, be relies 
on the impartial judgment of history. • 

Readers of these crmfehsions of the fdiiurals wuiikl do well to 
handle tlie books, not us they would a “shilling shocker.’* but us 
they would a treatise ot^muho technical subject. Thc> would not 
expect to become e\|>ertH in law. iiiedicine. surgery, architecture or 
(Migineering by casually running their eyes over a book on any one 
(»f tliosc^ siilijecis, or glancing at newh]m|)er extracts from it. The 
naval profession makes heavier demands on those who follow it 
than any of tho^i* olher pndessions which we are accustomed to 
describe as “learned.” The modern naval officer must aequire a 
niasH of knowledge of strategy, tactics and the weajions he is to 
employ, and, beyond all that, he has to estimate the value to 
attach to iineertain forces, high M'as, «leiisi* fogs, shoals, currents, 
and other natural piienoznena. of the influence of which Admiral 
Racon supplies a remarkable ex|K)sition. .\nd, Anally, when the 
time for action eomeh. be must endeavour hi divine what is in 
the iiiiiid ol Ins enenijy. Naval warfare i- a matter of hazards— 
desperate ha/aids and repit^sents a t.ii higliei toehniqiu^ than 
w^arfare on land 'I'liose laymen who read tliesi' confessions of 
the adinirnlH, ina-teis in the ait they ba\e learnt on bine watei, 
may well do so, thereloie, in hunnlitj of spirit, remembering 
.ilwHxs that 111 the bnckgninnd stands a vietorx. gained mainly 
b\ [British stMi-|Kiwer, which s.i\ed eixihsatiun from being over¬ 
whelmed. So, in spile ol the obitrr duUi ol Mr. ('liiindiill and n 
eiowd of critics, not om of irhoni van hare read aU tlivHc boohM 
hi fort joinwtj tn flu dm at vantrnpersy, it may prove pn>fitiible 
Ir consider further thest* matters. 

Is it an exaggeration to state that it has become a matter of 
surprise to thousands <il peison*- tliat the British yavy won? 
Win did It not 1<»m*? 'I'luiT laist^s consideiations which take us 
hack a century oi so Usui rlie struggle come m the early years 
of this century we should iindoiihtodly ha\e lost. If the st'cret 
of our complete \ictory is to he diK'oxered we must turn to a 
fieriod when there was no (lermaii Navy and no (lerman Empire. 
\dmira1 von Tiqnt/ m Ins tw^o garrulous \ohnnes of reminiscences 
has ap])roached nean*r the correct explanation ol our successes than 
|K*r]m]>s anyoiu> else', for oha<*rvers often set' most of the game. 
“The Battle ol Trafalgar,” he has observed, “had removed nil 
computition in s(Mi-jK)wer. and from that day onward the tlien- 
retieal as w'cll ns t1ii‘ practical do^elopment of naval warfare came 
to a standstill, w'hilst the Bahineo of the Powers kept the science 
of w’ur active on land.” That m wxdl said. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century, the British Fleet had swept the «‘as, and the 
British iieople, and many seaiiien, forth^ib forgot the-principal 
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lesson which the Napoleonic War bad *i«ngbt—4he vital import¬ 
ance of sea-power. Th® ix)licy of this country, and the whole 
T^xnpire, was based niion icnr, aiid mainly the fear that the British 
Tsles would be overrun by foreiffn troops. Major-General Rir 
Goorge Aston rectirds * that when he, Boyal Marine, w*ent to 
Camberlcy as late as 1880 “every scheme set at t!ic Staff Oollege 
assumed the inva-don oi Ruf^land by a large continental anny.*’ 
Til 1860 a (’oniinifeision, apfiointed to consider the defence of 
tile riiited Kingdom, had come to the conclusion that— 

* F\»n ‘f it that a flc«‘t ^iiffiriont to rooHj thp fnierpeiip,\ of 

a Middtn oonihiiiati* a agaia^it this country roulcl bo kopt asailaUo and 
tuilv maiinod in time of poaeo, mich an appheafion of the resoureea of Die 
nation \ ould lead to an outlay of th* publio rrvonue fai eiceoding the 
expenditure uluch would <«uiKp< for that ohj<A*t uiidti other cmunistancev..' 

The idea nl inaiutuining u stioug fleet eonsequeiith aban- 
dtaied; two naval oflicors signed that refsirt. Fortifleafions ueic 
recommended/* General Aston tells us, “as a elieap substitute for 
the minimum oi naval strength to ensure security The wIkiIc 
nation acquiesced in a weak defensive iHiliey. Bin, while the Fleet 
w’as neglected, the \rmy was not oiganised even for the defensive 
rd/e assigned to it.* 

The bulk of iiavivl officers of that pericKl, sharing the opinions of 
landsmen, had no conception of what naval wni v^oiild lie like 
The Navw was living on its traditions. It had once won victories, 
and seamen, being hv instinct conservative, could not liehovc that 
it would ever lose pride of ]>lac(‘. A man-of-war, even in the 
’s-ixties, an Sir TVi*cy Scott lias told us. v\as looked uyion as “a 
gigantic vachl.*' Otheis have since admitted that condemnation. 
When Sir Forev Scott beeaine in 1886 commander of the Uuki 
of EtUnburqh, the most modern turret ship of the time, what was 
his exiierienre? 

■‘VV’ith thr pooppiation <if Liputpuaiit Ppiim , a \ir\ siuait gmincij (iffio<r 
(afterwards Admiral Sir U I! Pi'irsi*, K r.Ii., M.V.O.), T started training 
the ofRorrs and men in hiltiufr the largrt, using ininiatiiro rifles in the 
liorcri of till' big giiD'i, and introdiin d man\ nther uppliauees that are in use* 
to-day. But the innovation wai not hk<d Wf ucro twmty years ahead of 
the timeM—and in the end wi* had to do as otht'rs were doing. So we gav«^ 
up instructi<in in gunnerv, spent money on enamel paint, burnished up 
every hit of steel on lx>ard, and soon the reputation of being a viry 
smart ship. Shi w'os certainly very nice in appearance. Tlin nuta of all 
the bolts on the aft-deele were gilded, the magarine keys were eleetro-plated, 
and Rtatues of Mereurv surmountisl the rc^volver racks. In ahort, nothing 
waB left undone to ensure a good inspection. 

“In those days it was eii«toinary for'a commander to spend half hia pay 


fl) JfamoriWqfaifaKiM.* JohnItengr- (S) lUd-i p-109. 
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or more in bujing paint tiF adorn liia M^aafyV ahipa, and it waa the only 
road to promotion. 4 aliip had to look pret^ pretthBOga waa noeeaaaty to 
pioinoiion, and a<i tho Admiralty dul^not supph sufficient pamt or dcamng 
matrnal fot keeping the ship up to 4lie requited etandard, tbo ofiiceiH had 
to find thr necessaiy moooy for bu>mg the housr maiding ziiatenal The 
pretinst ship I hR\e oi^ soon was the Utraritlra I uaa mfoimcd that 
fid,000 had boon ^pc nt b> the office i > on her di roraiion 

In thise nrounistunccs it sias no nondcr that Uu guns nore mt filed il 
li could h( aioidod, for the ]iotbd(i ihrn used hod a most dclitcnrus rtfcct 
on the paint, and ono ccmimandcr i^h had his ship c name Ilf d told mr 
that it cost him ^£100 to repaint Ihi aitci taigct p aiticc roitunately, taigct 
piactifc could easih hi avoided Ndmiialn seld in a^ked an\ question about 
it as thc^ii ships urn geneialli the sioTst offindcis 

Tjitth' or no ottintjon \vas paid to giinnei'i in tlK» 'Ro^al Navy, 
tlio routine onr ot paint and polish it being aBRiinted that a 
am lit ship vian necessariK in ifhcient ship Noi was that all 
“ The rnglish ” Giand Vdniiial ^on Tiijnt/ has told us, refcinng 
to an even liter date, “seemed to me to be \ei\ behind m tactics 
it the time a iicf wliirh was illiiKti itccl In the Trvon tnal 
following u]x>n the sinking of tht T utona ” Nc ithei the Admii 
a1t\ at home noi the ailmirils it sei giM ittention to anything 
iniicli he \Olid eleinhness issmning tint since cleanliness ir ne\l 
If godliness all would lu well when the dl^ ol oideal came 

\otluug IS c isu I than to wtite and speak c ontemptnonsh of the 
idimiaK of the \ ictoiiin eia Whate'ver ideas they had of war 
were mistaken in the iiniii but if justice is to be done to them we 
must lemcinhti tin conditions imdei which they received their 
tisming and the iin il stinosphtie oi the \oars which followed 
the (li)sc of the \ipoUonK Wii which was m inspiiing niemoiy 
ti' tliciii Tll(^ hid t,one to sea almost sti light lioin the miisery, 
writh little or no odiic ition, pioceediiig fioni one sailing ship to 
inothei cine] lieioining imhiied witfi nil the idoss of the wai-worn 
^eterans who were still flouiislung and maintaining a great naval 
picstige The slnjis wen moved In sails and the guns were not 
v(>iv dissiniiUi fiom those with which the Spanish Armada was 
fought Tlio cowed (Ice(s of otliei nations were in much the same 
state The Thitish seamen who wen to nse to jKiw'ei in the 
later years of the Vietoriaii ets regaided the steam engine with 
suspicion bid little belief in the long range gun, and looked upon 
the torpedo with di^tiust when, at last, it made its appearance 
They deplored chingos which tendfd to sejiaiate them fiom the 
f^qifne in which thev had l>een hi ought up They placed then 
faith m the eharaeter of Biitisli seamanship, vindicating itself in 
hand-to-hand fighting, shiji giappled to ship in deadh conflict 
They weic great gentlemen and they maintained the spirit of 
the Navy a pnoelesa heritage; but they were not men of war, 
modern war Thev could not conceiye of actions fought at ranges 
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up to ten miles, or l>elieve that conditions would ever exist when, 
owing to the menace oi ^he torpedo, it would be dangerous for 
battle fleets to obey Nelsfln's signal “Closei action ’* 

One 18 tempted to adiiiiie the steadtasl lonst'ivatisiii oi these 
old sfMmen, tiained in a iaht \anishing m1iin>I while at tlio same 
time tejouing tbit at Iasi the influence winch the} exercised 
wd«» broken—^lulJ late Giand Admiial vnii Ihipitz has put his 
(in^ei fill a tinlb not geneinlh lealised Wc owe our victoiy a1 
SI a and the tinimph ot the \11ied cause, in some degiee, to that 
(ftinnn ^Imnils big dimn beating and the e\>[\aiser’s 
boasting'' 

B\ oil (\Hinpli th< I ii,{hsh wm nut nittit i >tn|i(llia to nK 

anil t appi tlu-ii iiundi 1411111 1 iia\ul \ iilaii \t fii'»t tht rnglisli 

tioibhcl \(i\ little abo t tbo small <i<iman Naw Ihcir attention \ia 

rliHun t) 0111 noiK b> tiu in it eiiial iiii 11101 anda ulmh mn iitbti stub 11 
I lit 11 horn M siml 11 toip (b li^at Vb iit 1h% ib< lliitish Vaw In^ati 
to bait tilt) b liii^tbitwi \i ii fonjpiti iis ind ini t1u\ bifan t iir.aiil 
IS in tbit lis,ht, till \ lii\i siuditf] iis inr] t Him d similai line^ in thrir omii 
mantiuMi T 1 ip\ »nil ni\rr coiif s^ tbut tb \ Iiaiiud from ns m tins iiat 
It IS s ho\vi\4i and 11c win quit awai mu at tbaf tiin that tin 
Dritisb \ai\ rii i\ d the new pmt i it d \il priirnt ft in ns * 

Tt i« tino tbit the G-eimm Nav\ \cts fioni IROR onwaids sup 
plud the tonic whiib the British \ ivy needed The Ooveiii 
nuntiindei Mi \ J Baltoni iimisid lo tli< miitsc nIiMiits, at 
bngtlilook irtion \t the end ot l^DI lioid 1 isbei v\ is In ought 
to the \dmiialtv as First Rea Lord, acr(mipnnicd b} raptain 
liC'ginald Baron ns his \ n il \ssistant ( ipt iin lohn ddluiM* is 
ThreeToi of Vaval Oidiiance and I'apfaiii I'env Stott a** Inspector 
Ilf Target Piactiee 1 po^'ilion speeiallv (leited with a view hi 
leioimm^ the gunnerv of the Fleet What ha]>pencd? Tjord 
Fidiei s <he<r\ hook liis disphsisid some “old women” of both 
sexes hut it will enable the Ibitisli |H*ople to iindtistand toi tbi 
fust tune the chaiacUr of the task he i>eifoinied and the .itino 
sphere of fierce opposition in which he worked He determined 
to build A new Na%'\ and decided that the nival OTgonis,ition on 
shore and the stiategv and tactics at sea should be moulded to the 
Hreadnoiight ^lattfrn In 1907' he wrote to King Edward an 
explanation ol his pohev 

In Marcb tins Mai it m an absuluti fait tbat (mnionv bad nc«t laid 
down a unglr DiraHnnuOit nor bad •dif cnniminfid htubling a single 
battle<i1i]|> or big crinopi t >r (igbtifn months 

Ofrmanif has hrev parahjnrd hif the Drfadnnutihl 

Thf moil tbo Oirman Admiraltv lookod into lui qiialitiis flip more 
com meed thi v 1 m ramp t> it th< \ tuiist frillow hint, and tl < inon rominppd 


(1) The onguial DrfOtkumqM woe laid down on October 2, 1908. to the deaign 
of Sir Thilip Watta, who had leplaeed Rtr Wfilliam IVbito aM{Direct(ir of Naival 
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they were that tho whole of their ezibtuig HhUIl hiect wsb utterly ubeh*H«i 
beofuiie utteily nentiiii; m gun powet ^ For^iu^amo, hali oi tlu whole 
Ueiman Battle J<loet u only about cquabto the English annourtd cruise tb. 

The Geinian Admiralty wiestlcd ^th the * Dieadnought' problem foi 
eighteen monthR, and did nothing Why? Breau^^ it meant their sptndmg 
twelve and a half miUioDbesUrJing on widemug and dt(]>eDing i1i( Kid 
(anal, anil in dudging all Uuii haibouib and oil tlu appuaflits t) tlieii 
haiboui^, btiatise if they did ii f do so it would be no imt biiildin;! (>eimau 
Dreadnoughts bccautc they eoiild not float' It wa<« iniKed a Alacliia 
vi*llinn mteiLrence ot Pro\idfUrt on uiu beh ill that hionjit aheut the 
eyolutian of the Dreadnought ' 

Mail} yedurs before the y\.is to liieak eiiit, he uas com meed 

that '*the only thing iii the \^oll(l tint 1 nglanrl has to ieai ib 
(jcimany, and none elne *’ In that comictiun he and the ofheers 
associate with him woiked, building slops of ii(*w tyiHib, lelotm- 
ing the sc he me ol natal tiaiinng changing oiii natal iinnt fioni 
the Mcditciiaiican to the \oith Sea, planning inamimres on a 
giciiul sc lit toi the first turn in inodeTti histon in oidet that the 
tulmiials iiKghl l(Min how to fvlit ind h\ eoiiitsol intpiii} and 
olhfi mea’-ines insisting on giiniici} being gi\en its i)io]»ei place 
One incident y\hich he iruniioned in a Icttn to T/ud 1 shei, on 
robiuan 1 t 1908, iiidic tfis the diNoiniitnit whu h the (leimans 
W(i( tluMi icehng owing to the iMility adopted hy the \dniualty 

tmr it liipil/ dsk i 1 iiMitud (iMlim iiunl lixiiu lu K lUii to 

mjiii \ti\ of me vh tiui I w uid ipi i t< liiniliu^ -i/i 1 giiiis 

Mud /( (if ship as this 1 iiial X tli (niiiiins x\tn ni/{ f ! li^gtithaii 

till Diiadnoiijit in gnus n si/ I \\i t huik b\ i luiii )f jKist yesteiday 

iiioimiig 1(11 him Ill st him d I lust' (lluiiis llu ti} woids') 1 
uuud«i what William will su.\ t tint liipi / h w him tli litln' 

Weit no mist ike*'- (Oiniiiitte'el eluiing those Mais ol the na\al 
lewolution when the \ay\ w is liaithhinned lioin a eoiUy^tion oi 
hoinitifiilK piintoel iml [Kilishtel “\uhts into i fighting force 
Was nothing left iinehuu whieh should li8\i» k'eii done*^ \\ is 
nothing elone that shoiilil not ha\c been eloiu ' 1 old Fislui and 

Ihe offiieis Ik gatheud loiiiiei bun to hteast the tide ot na\al 
opinion weio iiiipeuJiet hiiioaii beings with liniited {kiwois ol 
loieseeing the eoutse ol e\ciits and with jiist twenfx loin hoiiis hi 
each elav foi woik, sleep and ilie iUHess,ii\ ue leMtion Tlu*\ weu 
engaged in a race against tune Lord b'lhher wa& convinced that 
any month after the eoiupletion ol the euilaigenient of the Kiel 
Canal, which his Dieadnonght conception had ioiced upon the 
Oemians, war might break out That gigantic task could be com¬ 
pleted, heefltimated, by tlie humniei of 19] i and then the Biitiah 
pc»op1e would enter the danger area 

(1) 111 modem battWhipe of the pre Dreaebunight typee the Qermani were 
•Imort appioeohmg the alNQgth of the Bntuh Nevy in 1005 Cf fommaml qf 
C&f flleo, by Archibald Hivd, pp 9M16 
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go in eveiy respect acctifding to'plw, f6r while piiqpiixe^^ 
were bemg mode to defeut Germany by sea, two ottm wars had 
to be ooixducted-*-one against retrograde elenuintB in the Na^y 
itself, fine seamen and leaders of men who'oould not enyisage the 
demands of the coming war with long-range guns, torpedoes and' 
mines; and the other against groups of politicians of various 
schools who demanded the reduction of our ''bloated naval cuma- 
ments *' in order, among other things, that the British working 
man might have a “free ^breakfast table "I When the full 
story of those years of naval reconstniction is revealed, and the 
historian has access to the inner secrets of the Navy, on the one 
hand, and the Cabinet Council, on the other, it will be no matter 
of surprise*that everything was not foreseen and that all pre¬ 
parations, extremely costly, were not made. On the contrary, 
satisfaction will be felt that so much was done and that on the 
opening of the war the German Fleet was thrown back on the 
defensive—^to be, later on, ignominiously surrendered. As Grand 
Admiral von Tirpttz has confessed, “ the unfounded prestige of the 
British Navy (which Lord fisher’s “ruthless, relentless, remorse¬ 
less *' policy had re-established) robbed Germany’s leaders at the 
beginning of the war, when the German Navy had tlie best pros¬ 
pects of success, of the courage to let us make a hid for victory.” 

When Lord Jellicoe's book appeared the nation learnt for the 
first time that when war came the Grand Fleet was without a 
subnaarine-proof harbour on the East Coast and had available no 
docks suitable for large ships. Scapa Flow became the base of 
the Battle Squadrons, and, though secure against destroyers and 
other surface craft, “entry by the Hoxa Sound Channel was quite 
practicable by determined submarine officers.” At Cromarty 
there was “no boom protection against the entry of destroyers, 
and the conditions in regard to submarine attack were the same as 
at Scapa Flow, there being no obstructions.” As to Bosyth, “the 
same conditions prevailed as at Cromarty, namely the harbour 
was defended by guns only against attack by destroyers . . . 
the harbour was quite open to submarine atta^.” During the 
early period of the war “the anxiety of officers in command of 
fleets or squadrons at anchor in any of the bases used by the Grand 
Fleet was,” Lord Jellicoe has stated, “immense.” The Com- 
mander-in-Chief felt at last compelled to give up using Scapa Flow 
until suitable defensive measures could be taken, and then it was 
that he made Lough Swilly the temporary base of the Battie 
Squadrons. It has been a matter of indignant comment since 
Lmd Jelhooe’s book appeared that the Gxi^ Fl^ should have 
been left so defenceless against submarine attack. 
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In ibe qpctDg ot 1606, tbe lint Loud of the Adminlty (Lord 
Tmedmouth) t(dd tho Khim of Gfmmo]^ thot tho neoeaaaiy land 
had been poidbased for maldxig • naval baae at Boqrtb. * Eight 
yean afterwards, when hoetahtiea began, the aobeme was atill 
unfinished. What ia tbh explanation? Lord liaber quotes tbe 
following extract ftom a letter wbieh be wrote on January 28rd, 
1810, two days befon he reUnquiahed bis position as Firtt Sea 
Lord:— 

• 

**01 ouune no quebiion u to stniegio mente of a canal, and it ought 
originally to have brvn tho Bch a me instead of Bosyth, but now u it posuble 
to make the toU^faeef I fear not! 1 got Roa^th delayed four ^tara aa 
not being tho n^t thing or the nght place and ^ping for our Kicd Canal; 
but though 1 buoroeded in the delay, sIm! I did not in subbtitution." 

'I'heiem lies the secret of the delay m completmg the naval base 
alt Jlobytli, and as to Scapa, Cromarty and Bosyth, they were 
unapproadiable by my ciaft except submarines; and on the very 
eve of the war thebe vobbels were dended by mobt benior officers 
who had considerable influence on naval policy, as the corxe- 
s|)ondeiice in tbe T/mes on Sir Percy Scott's letter of June, 
lOLi, reminds us.' There has been a tendency to foiget that on 
the very eve oi the wai, as Sir Percy Scotit recalls, the sub- 
iiiHiine was still regarded by a majonty oi benior officers as bttle 
more than a toy, slow, unreliable and extremely vulnerable. Tlie 
bubmanne had not impressed tbe naval administration ot any 
country (not cxcludmg Germany). 

The alternative to a naval base on the East Coast was a canal 
connecting the Firth of Foith with the Clyde, with its great ship- 
}aiidR and docks^-a strategic waterway which would have served 
tho Biitish Navy as the Kiel Canal served the German Navy. It 
was a scheme which had much to recommend it on commercial 
grounds, because it would have shorteued the voyage of steam- 
bliips pioceeding from the East to the West Coast. It presented 
Jew onginceriug difficulties; the expenditure would have been only 
about HI,000,000; and it would have pioved*oi gieat strategic 
advantage to the Fleet m a war against (HTraany As it happen^, 
owing to a series oi enorB and lack oi foresight at the Admiralty 
after Lord Fisher had relinquidied office, the outbreak of war 
caught the Grand Fleet in a homeless state, for in the interval the 
submanne, only on tbe horizon in 1910, had amved to influence 
strategy and tac&s. 

*'Ah, the Adnuralty! now we are getting at the root of tho 
Itoublc,” the critic may remark. That is a false scent. 
Admiralty policy is, an4 has always been, directed in all technical 

(1) or. Tmn Iks Itagel Nemb ty AUnl Bfar Smey Soott, Bt., 
.pp. S74-480. 
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loatters by offiom of the Navy. Th^ ialn periods of duty at the 
Admiraty and then go to^sea, so that uondemnation of the Adiuir- 
alty» with its large representatipn of the officers of the Fleet, to 
be oounted by the &oare, involves condemnation of the Navy. The 
one cannot be praised and the other blamed. The truth-is that 
no one in the years before the outbreak of war senously believed 
that a German bubmarme could reach Scapa, Cromarty or Bosyth, 
and, as Mr. Churchill has stated, no one suggested the taking ol 
defensive measures. What about the Germans? Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz and other officers of the German Na\y had no idea 
that submarines, unattended (tor they were then almost always 
ucoomiumied by “mother ships’*), could procet'd on long cruises. 
On this matter the alter-the-event wisdom oi naval critics 
on the other side ot the North Sea is enlightening. They ha^e 
been asking. Why did submarines not sink the Grand Fleet m the 
early days of the war? The answer is that no one, even among 
the “highly specialised Genera] Staff officer class,” had ioio- 
seen such a jxiRsibilit}—not even that wonderlul (iennan Na\u] 
Staff of which so much was heard in pie-war dd>s. It has ii*- 
centl} been stated in the lleicbstag by Dr. Struve, the lepreseniu- 
tive of Kiel, that in 1913 the Germans ordered only two sub¬ 
marines, and in the following year of the war-down to August, 
1914—only one submarine had been ordeied. Thdt is an mdicu- 
ticm of the imiK>rtaDce the Germans attached to the suhnianne! 

There is another ix>int of criticism. Jjord Jeliicoc has ex¬ 
plained why as ('ommander-m-C'hiel he adujitcd the strategic 
defensive and tactical offensive with the full approval of the 
Admiralty.' His “margin of saiety ** was too siiiall to nin risks 
which he might have incuii^d had be had more ships On tin 
existence of the Grand Flat depended the fortnws of th^ British 
Empire He had discussed the problems suggested by the know¬ 
ledge that the Germans might seek action at their sda ted inonient 
at their seleeted position which would corn*sj>oud with the ufftrayt 
moment ol the Grand Fleet (probably with many ships docking or 
repairing at distant bases), a fight off the German coast being 
favourable to the enemy. What has Grand Admiral von Tirpitz 
to say on this matter? 

**1 did not think we could s(M>k battle in §ny cafic, and in aii,\ posiiion. 1 
rather desired that the North Hea Fleet should create by continual activity 
a situation that would compel tiu lluglish to draw nearer to us. If a battle* 
developed in this manner on our initiative, not t<io far from our home watem, 
iheve was a possihihty, e«peolall.\ in the earlier part of the war, that the 
English woidd not throw the whole ol their united forces into the ff^t. . • • 
At the beginning of tlie war the fact had not emerged so clearly as it did 


n) CL Gnmi FIkL 2914-16, p. 804. 
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later that tlie British Fleet ftilfUled its raiton d'Hie unipl^ blng quietly/ 
at Beapa Flow. Public opinion in the enemy countritR might lia\e made it 
difficult at that time toi the Biitiah ty avoid^attle. Even minor bucccsses 
rai oiir port might have driien thorn to seek us out. There nas iurther to 
he criURidered the, t«ir im, comparatively iavuurable numeiical rclotiou 
betuocii the tuo hncK m ^le 0ist year ol war.i 

If the trap had been laid after the Tirpitx plan, ^\e have the 
eonsolation in Ijord Jellk'oe'K statenienta that it would have been 
ill vain. Grand Admiral von Tirjiitz fully coiifiiiiiH statements 
made in the PoniNKiinM Rkmkw that the Germaus hoped 
a{;uinst hope that public opinion in this countr} would at last 
force the Grand Fhvt to seek out the Germans in their own 
waters, with their mincheld*!, submaiinea and destroters, not to 
mention the powerful roast defences. 

And so we mi»ht on examining these oonfidencea of the 
admirals 1'here is one eouehision which emerges from the study. 
The Geinian Xatal Stafl, without sea instinct, hut with a cou- 
tlolling ]H>wer <»vei the Gerinan Fleet, let pass whatever chances 
the enemy e\er had ot winning the war. It ]iaral3’Red initiative 
and cramiied opiTdtions, w'itb the result that it saved the ships— 
to he siiriendered and then scuttled. Onr naval preparations, as 
e\ent8 weie to pnwe. were im»re adecpiate than those of the Gei- 
nian*- We jiosses'.ed lietter ships than the enemy, they were 
better manned, and we were fortunate in not possessing, as the 
Gel mans diil pass<*ss, *'a highly specialised Genenil Staff officer 
<*lass.” Diiiiug his succos'^ful jieriod in cominaml at I'kiver, w'hen 
he was res}KHisil)le for the defence of tlie crowded transiiorts con¬ 
tinually })assing to and fro across the English Channel, for guard¬ 
ing the left flank ot the Allied Armies in Belgium and Northern 
France, and foi ensuring the regnlni* arrival in the Thames of the 
essential food supplies of about a quarter of the people of Great 
Tkitain, Admiral Bacon had exceptional op|)orlunities of studying 
the German na\nl forces. 

'*Thi' (ioiiiiau«. had taught thsir ufliois to luu-and tluw lan. The saio 
lotiirn oi a Iruiuan uarship ua^ rsgardrd as ni moif iinpiutanre than thr 
jinking ol an onomy venael. 

'"Olio giiat Ifsson, uhii'h is apt to bi' torgottrn. to bo oxnphasisod. 

Wo hod gauged tho montalitx of the cnrm,\ and had proved that those who 
lulod his Tfav^ were defioient in the higher Bttribut«s which arc necosaarx 
elements oi the master mind capable of guiding wai at sea with success.'* 

(1) “ The splendid inorooae which we maintained up to 1914 aa a raault of the 
four-a-year programme prevaSing from 1009 to 1011 fell off from 1915 onwards as 
a lesult of the two-a-year programme of 1012 onwards. At the same time there 
come into the male the enormous EngUdrineieaaas from the programmes of 1010 
to 1018, which we expeoted, owing to their great speed of canstmotion, to be 
ready In the tqiring of 1015, but which in fact did not awing the aoaleo agoinrt us 
until the autumn of that year.'*—Jtfy JHemetrs, p. 806. 
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The other counts in the indictment %vhich has been brought 
against the Navy or the^Admiralty can be dismissed in a few 
uords. Were our ships infericj in design and construction to 
those of the Germans? The unequivocal answer is in the nega¬ 
tive. British vessels were built for all-worjid service and they were 
intended to go any\^here and do anything; the German ships were 
built for the North Sea and were not as habitable, as strong 
m offence, or as swift. Offensive qualities were developed in 
British vessels as they were not developed in German vessels, with 
the result that owing to their heavier armament the former out¬ 
ranged the latter. Was the British Fleet short of destroyers? 
Unquestionably it was. Admiral Bacon has furnished the ex¬ 
planation. “What led to this shortage was the iinixissibility of 
forecasting the trend that the war would take, unless human 
beings had been endowed with a spirit of inspired prophecy, it 
was thoroughly ax)preciated that the Grand Fleet wrould requiie 
destroyers; but the occupation of the Belgian coast and the con 
sequences which followed from that occupation were never autici- 
l>ated.“ Sir Iteginald Bacon, having a resxxinsibility second only lo 
that of the Commander-in-Chief oi the Grand Fleet, was the officer 
who suffered most owing to the deficiency of numbers, and he 
gives an adequate justification of xire-w*ar policy, without troubling 
to recall that the enemy's illegal and inhuman submarine cam- 
[>aign on merchantmen made further unexpected demands on 
this country's naval resources. It is ax>parent from revelations 
which have been made in Germany since the Armistice that tlie 
Germans did not anticipate that they would be able to hold the 
Belgian coast, and no preparations had been made for the sub- 
niarine campaign— only three gtibnuirines being ortivnd by them 
in the twenty motUhs preceding the outbreak of war, Ikjth these 
developments w^ere as great a surprise to German as they were to 
British naval officers, and in improvisations to meet the new situa¬ 
tion which the suegess of the German Army in Belgium and the 
sinking of the cruisers Hogue, Cresey, and Aboukir created, the 
British defensive measures proved superior to the offensive mea¬ 
sures prepared by the German Naval Staff and carried out by them 
with the greatest energy. 

There remains for examinatiQn the case in connection with 
gunnery which has been presented by Sir Percy Scott. Since 
this Admiral's book was published its contents have been grossly 
misrepresented in some quarters. In summary his case is a clear 
one. Down to the year 1905, he encountered obstnictiou at the 
Admiralty, as well as in the Fleet, in his efforts to improve the 
gunnery equipment of the Navy and increase its shooting effi¬ 
ciency. A large nnmber of the senior officers of the service who had 
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the power to support hiiS, did, on the contrary, obstmct him. They 
belonged to the old school and had no^aith in scientific gunnery. 
Their conceptions of war were {hose of the Napoleonic era. But 
in 1905 Sir Percy Scott at last succeeded in introducing his ideas 
into the Fleet. He was given his opportunity by Lord Fisher on 
the latter becoming First Sea Lord, and he had in Lord Jelliooe, 
the new Director of Ordnance whom Lord Fisher brought to the 
Admiralty, a cordial and firm co-worker, as he has stated. Be¬ 
tween that year and 1907, a great advance took place in gunnery; 
whereas 58 shots, out of every 100 fired, missed the target in 
1904, the proportion of misses in 1907 had fallen to 19, although, 
owing to the firm attitude of the Admiralty, the number of ships 
which fired had increased. 

Ill due course Lord Fisher, Lord Jellicoe, and Sir Percy 
K(*ott loft the Admiralty and the impulse was withdrawn. Later 
on, when Lord Jellicoe, who as Director of Naval Ordnance hud 
vot been a nicniber of the Board, returned to the Admiralty as 
(Controller of the Navy, he determined in face of considerable o]>po- 
sition to tost thoroughly, in II.M.S. Neptunr, Sir Percy Scott's 
^vstem of director firing. It firovided for an officer situated in a 
position on the mast laying and firing all the guns of a ship. 
SJiortly afterwards Lord Jellicoe left the Admiralty to become 
Coiniriandcr-iii-rhief of the Atlantic Squadron; he was present 
at the (rial, and *he advised the Admiralty to fit the director to 
all the ships at once.” “This,” Sir Percy Scott states, “the 
Admiralty were reluctant to do, and they were supported in this 
opposition by Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman, then Commander- 
in-Chief of the Home Fleet, and filing his flag on board H.M.S. 
Neplunc, the only shi]) in which 4 had been tried.” Then Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who had become First Lord, intervened, and 
another trial w as carried out. “ The superiority of director firing,” 
Sir Percy Scott adds, “was thus demonstrated, and'the country 
has to thank Sir John Jellicoe and Mr. Winston Churchill for its 
ii]troduc*tion into the Navy. Had they not interwned, the oppo¬ 
sition to it would still have been maintained, and wc should 
have probably gone to war without any of our ships having an 
efficient method of firing their guns.” Even after these two suc¬ 
cessive trials progress was slow, and Lord Jellicoe, who w'as him¬ 
self at sea at the time and not at the Admiralty, Lord Fislier being 
in retirement, has told us the reason. “A very large number 
of officers were sceptical as to its value compared with ^e alterna¬ 
tive system; there was considerable ppposition to it and a great 
majority of the ships (before the war) were not fitted. In some 
cases the system was not favoured in ships provided with it.*’ 
When the war broke out only eight ships had been fitted. On 
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2ilay dlst, 1916, o(*cnrred the Battle of Jutland, additional ships 
having been fitted. “The conditiuns under which that action 
was fought/' Ijord Jellicoe has '.stated, “converted any waverers 
at once into a firm belief in the director system, and there 
was never afterwa^’da any doubt expressed as to its great 
value." The only fleet action fought during the war coin- 
]»letely justified the views of Tx>rd Jellicoe and Sir Percy 
Scott, but in the light of the statements ina<1e by the tir^t 
Comiiiandor-iii-C'hief of the Grand Fleet, it is apparent that 
it w’ss 110 ^ a few senior officers at the Admiralty or at sea who 
o]iposcd tlie intnMluctiou of this system, hut a considerable body of 
naval opinion, Tiicluding officers of junior ranks. Tn the circum- 
staiice-* disclosed, it to travesty the facts to suggest, as has been 
done in criticisms, that the delay in adopting this system was duo 
merely tn Admiralty opposition; it arose, on the eemtrar^, Ironi a 
v\idespread clifterence of opinion in the Fleet itself as to tin* best 
method of firing the guns. Even doctors and la\\\eLs sometimes 
differ; in this instance differences existed among the best qualiticd 
officers of the naval profesMun. Fortunately IVir the de'*tmies 
of the Empne, l^ord Jellicoe and Sir Pen^y Scott were in llu» rigid, 
and their will prevailed, with the result that “by tlie date ol the 
Battle ol Jutland/’ as lx>rd Jellicoe states, “there were few of the 
ships that were not supplied with the system (for the heavy guns 
mounted m turrets), although six of those last fitted had not bad 
enough ex|H»rience with it.” 

Ax>art from this eontro\crs^ as to director firing, Sii T*ire\ S«*(j|t 
urges a reform of Admiralty administration, and not only 
Admiralty administration, but administration in all the public 
departments—^tor there are >\orse sinners than the Adiiiirolty. 
(rovernment offices are conservative in their ideas and slow in their 
methods. “We cun never hope,” he declares, “to obtain a Fleet 
well equipped, well organised and well trained until this—the 
present—system of evading responsibility at the Admiralty is 
broken, the eirciiTaiion of papers is speeded up, and the official who 
shirks responsibility is made to suffer instead of being promoted as 
a * safe man.’ ” That is a notable indictment by an officer of fifty 
years’ service and wide ex)ierienoe, who has had many o]ipor- 
tunities of studying Admiralty routine. He produces a mass of 
evidence in support of his contention, leaving the nation to judge 
the issue. 

“War is the bupremc test of s naval adminiBtratioo, and under that test 
the miitine s\stcin ot the Admiralty, which is alow, was luund wanting. 
Napoleon once declared: ‘ Rtratcgy ia the art of making use of time and 
space. I am less ehary,* be added, ‘ of the latter than the former. Spoon 
wc can recover—^but time never.' Beeause Admiralty adminiatratifjn in 
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drpliirabl} iJuw, it pruvedauiimiitod to nar, and Uui nation onra mucli to 
liord FiAi‘r> ud Lord Jellioov* lor thrir cftorta to spood mattem up, lor 
in aar thi> eamj dora not wait on the ^MOTeniiuiei' ol a Qovemment 
Department in which almost everjoif, civil and naval, is nervous taking 
r»<i]KinBjLiIitj and acting swittl; and decisiveljr. Successlul warnmaking 
depende in a large degree on time-saving—rapid, deeisive aetion. The 
country buffered nnuecctsAily, and tlio aar was rmdul.v prolonged beeause 
that principle was so often ignored.” 

But when all has been said in criticism of the Admiralty and 
the Navy, what was the 2)ni|)08e for which the Fleet was {Hovided? 
Its aim was: (a) to save this country from invasion; (b) to defend 
the Km{)ire oversea frmn molestation; (e) to protect our essential 
(K'ean cummiiuications; and (d) to ensiue the safe tranK]X)rt over- 
w‘us of our troops and their su])plie8. Not only were those tasks 
iwrroniiod, hut the submarine {leril, unforeseen by the naval 
authorities of any country, not excluding Genuany, was met and 
masteretl. In the history of naval warfare, no fleet has ever 
ucliie\(‘(l such trinm]>h8 as stand to the credit of the British 
.N'ary. It made the main contribution to the Allied victory. 
When the historian unites in full knowledge of the events at 
sen during the {wst fi\e years, he will be surprised, as well he 
may lie, at tliemiiKirtanee uhieh is now attributed to small details 
oi eoutriiversy. lie will study the confessions of the admirals 
iiiid, eo-oidmating them with other information which is still hid¬ 
den from \ieu, he will weave the bays of victory into a wTcath in 
honour of the achieventents of the British Navy in the Great War. 

AbchibaIiD Hrsn. 

(\) Isonl Fishra was appointed First Sea Lord in Novemlier of 1914 and 
resigned in the following May. 

(2) Lord Jcllicoe was called from the (Irand Fleet to the Admiralty in 
Novomlter 1916, and served os First Sea lArd for thirteen months, being mainly 
re^onqible for the jdons for mastering the submarine menace. 



Tirorr.llT and BELIGION; forty yearr* con. “ 
TROVERSY. 


" And grotesque in relatiiA to sciontiflo culture as man} of the religions 
of the world hiiTo been and are .... it will be wise to recognise them as 
the forms of a force, mischieTous, if permitted to intrude on the region of 
hnouledge, o'er which it holds no command, but capable of being guided 
bT iihtral thought to noble issues in the region of emotion, which is its 
proper sphere."—IM. l^dall, Belfabt. Address to the British Association, 
lb74. 

" We cannot rcall} and seriously suppose that truth began to arrire on 
this planet a few centuries ago. The pre-scientific insight of genius—of poets 
and prophets and 8aints-.was of supreme waltie, and the access of tliose 
iuBpired seers to iho heart of the univeree was pn^found. . . . Genuine 
religion haa its ronta deep down in the heart of humanity and in the reality 
of things. ... It is not surprising that by cur metliods we fail to grasp 
it. . . . We are deaf and blind, therefore, to the immanent grandnir around 
us, unless we have insight enough to recognise in the wovon fabric ot 
existence, flowing steadily from the loom in an infinite prog)ess towards 
perfection, the ever*growing garment of a iranecendent God.’- Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Bimiingfaam. Address to the British Asixxdation, 1913. 

"I discern in that Matter . . . the promise and potincy of every form 
of hfe."-PKd. TyndaU, id. 

" Life introduces an incalculable element. ... To describe tht psyehii al 
in tf^rms of physics and cluiiiistry is simply impOhwble."—Sii Gllwi 
Ijodge, id. 

This paiier is no luoio than a inoHt fragiu(Mitar> and imiHTfect 
sketch made in brief moments of leisure. It makes no claim to 
originality or special knowledge. It only attempts to prewml in 
u single article some glimpsi'S of the S(*attered forces which, 
unconscious or half-conscdous of their unity, st*em to be marching 
towards the same goal. 

Forty years ago Science, in the strength and pride of its 
enormouB advance, was mainly materialistic. This materialism 
showed itself, not in Science alone, but in almost every department 
of thought and action. ^ ''In no age,” says the great Biblical 
scholar, Sir Wm. Ramsay, “has brute force and luero ]X)wer to 
kill been so exclusively regarded as the one great aim of a nation 
... as in Europe during the latter part of the nineteenth century; 
and in no age and country has the outlook upon the world been 
so narrow and so rigid among the students of history and of 
ancient letters. Those who study religion owe it to the progress 

(1) RuDiay, Attic, the Phyeiem, p. 0. 
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of Science that they cafl begin now to understand how hard and 
lifeless their old outlook was.” Sir Qliyer Lodge qpeaks to the 
same effect: ^ ^There was a little Science in my youth which 
prided itself upon being positive knowledge, and sought to pour 
scorn nj^n the possibility, say, of prayer or of any mode of com- 
inunication between this world and a purely hypothetical other. 
Honest and true and brilliant, though narrow, men held these 
beliefs and promulgated these doctrines for a time: they did good 
service in their day by clearing away some superstition, and, with 
their healthy, breezy common sense, freeing the mind from cant— 
that 18 , from the conventional utterance of phrases embodying 
beliefs only half held. I say no word against the scientific men 
of that day, to whom were opposed theologians of equal narrow¬ 
ness and of a more bitter temper. But their warlike energy, 
though it made them effective crusadeis, left their philosophy 
defective and their science unbalanced. It has not fully attained 
equilibrium yet ” These two passages show briefly and decisively 
in two defiartinents of thought the reality of the contrast with 
which this pa])er deals. Even Professor Haeckel, “a surviving 
\oice from the middle of the nineteenth century,” confesses 
the serioiiHiiebs of the change which has taken place: *”The 
great struggle between modern science and orthodox Christianity 
lias become more threatening; and has grown more dangerous for 
Si*ience in projxirtion as Cluristianity has found support in an 
increasing mental and |K)litical reaction.” Forty years ago Science 
was*at best indifferent to spiritual things, and the conflict between 
it and l^eligion was deep and implacable. In politics Bismarck 
and his system of blood and iron were supreme. Philosophy was 
under the sway of those who found the explanation for everything 
in purely material things, or of the curiously formal and un¬ 
imaginative system of Herbert Spencer. In religious criticism 
there was a widespread repugnance to the very idea of anything 
sai>ernatural or mysterious, a distrust of tradition, and an inclina¬ 
tion to doubt the authenticity of any books, the Kew Testament 
books in particular, which contained a miraculous element. The 
Tubingen school had not lost its supremacy. Anyone who looks 
for the characteristic expression of the belief of thoughtful men 
of that time will find it in the sympathetic but patronising 
agnosticism of Matthew Arnold, in the heart-sick longing, the 
“Hope too like desf^air” of Clough. Prophecies were freely 
made that Christianity was doomed, triumphantly by unbelievers, 
sadly and unwillingly by those who would fain, bnt could not, 
believe. In the Churches themselves there was a tendency to 
regard Christianity as a mere system of morals, to regard Christ 
(1) The Survind o/ Jtfoii, p. 349. (2) BiddU of the Universe, p. 118. 
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as originally nothing more than a great i loral Teacher, who had 
been metamorphosed into ^ Divine Being by the enthusiatan and 
credulity of later ages, '‘*the reflection," in Father Tyrrell's 
phrase, *'of a Liberal Protestaut tace seen at the bottom of a deep 
well/’ Good works rather than faith were considered the one 
thing needful. In social life Science had provided men witli fresh 
means of money-making and more varied opimrtunities for 
luxury Hence the growth of mammon worship, the bii)>stitiitiori 
of wealth for birth as the test of bocial position, the increasing 
neglect of Sunday and Divine worship. These last eflects still 
(*oiitinuo, though in the common praise of the “simple life," in 
the grow til ot Socialism e\en among the u]>i)er and middle dabses. 
m such books as Mr. Arthur Ponsonby’s 77ie Canifl and tin* 
Xtedle's Eifi\ we see evidences of a reaction against the wearv 
pursuit of mouey and amusement. In all othei directions there 
IS a very remarkable change, tliough it has not yet come home 
to all of us, a change which api>ear^ to he iimtonnly fcivoiirable 
to religion and the C'hristian faith 

To begin Yvith, Scieu<*e is being deniateiialised. .\ot Matter 
but Power IS the last YYord of the M'lciitist. We heai mucJi more 
of Etlier than of flatter, and Kthei is something m> iinpaljiable 
that it can onlv he described m terms which buggt‘st a (onstant 
miracle, and locall the clause^ ol the Athuiiasian (iced, ‘*“.m 
iiiipoiidcrable, elastic somewhat, continuous, not made of utuUH, 
neither gaseous, nor fluid, nor solid." Again, the jiowei of what 
we know as mind or sjaiit, howe\er iinderhUxid, is no longer 
ininmiised or denied, hut fully and completely recognised. Sii 
William Hamilton mice said, “Jn the world there is nothing great 
but man, in man tlierc is nothing great but mind ” ; and Bishop 
Berkeley declared that there wrtre ® “no cause.**, s|>caking. 

but spiritual, nothing atdive hut spirit *' And now the nc^rvous 
sYstem, the circulation ol the blood, digestive |K)wers, and so on. 
are allowed to be subject to the control ol the brain, which is the 
seat of human intelligence ^ “The mind or brain influences- 
excites, ][ierYerts, or deprestaw—the seiisiny, motor, \as(Mnotor, 
and trophic nerY'cs, and tlirough them causes changes in Sensa¬ 
tion, Muscular Contraction. Nutrition, and^cx-retion." But the 
influence of the brain on the JoYYer processes might be fully 
admitted, and yet the intelligence be regarded as only an attribute 
of matter without any independent spiritual existence. This, 
however, is not the prevalent view of modern Science. Some of 

(1) ChrUtianif^ at the Ctms Poad«, l> 44 

(2) Hserkel, Biddle of the Untcene, p 81. 

(3) Comnwnplare Book 

(4) Dr. Hack Tuke, The Infliteofe of the Mind on the Bod^, Vu1 T . p 2 
Quoted in Body and Soyl, by Uie Rev. Percy Dearmri, p 106. 
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the greatent foreign aci^ntista who began life as materialiata have 
come to regard, as Haeckel himself ooi|^esBes, the science of Mind 
as a ’“spiritual K^ienco with •principles and objects entirely 
different from those of physical Science.” Professor Haeckel 
proceeds to jwint out^ how "very interesting” is "this entire 
change of philosophical principles, which we find in Wnndt, as 
we found it in Kant, Virchow, dn Bois-Keymond, Carl Ernst 
Haer. and others.” 

Mind itself has been discovered to be sc^mcthing infinitely more 
complex, with more varied and mysterious powers than would 
have entered into the wildest dreams of the Science of forty years 
ago. The discoveiy in IHrtfi—the greatest, discovery, as the late 
Professor William James calls it, in modern psychology—of the 
existence of the subliminal conscionsness, or sub-conscious mind, 
marks an o]X)cli. It is fount that there exists below the threshold 
of our (‘on««(*iousness a great region of mind like a submerged 
iceberg, of which we, as a rule, know' nothing. Much of our 
ordinary bodily piocesses—respiiation, circulation, digestion—of 
the lile of habit and routine is conducted by this "undermind,” 
but it has also vast ]iosHihiUties only occasionally realised. Here 
lie hid the iiiarvelloiis |K»wers of genius, here is to be found the 
simrce (<»r lather wenel of the prophet's vision, of tlie inspirations 
of till' ]H>ct. of the dreams and ecstasies of the saint. All these, 
Hiine ot which materialist Floienee dismissed as incredible, are 
restored to a tinner position than they had ever before occupied. 
Much of what the Middle Ages believed without question, and 
tlic ninetc«*ntli ceiiturv as iinbcsitatinglx rejected, is again 
••reditod, but on new and scientific grounds. And not only have 
old ]x)W'eTs c»f the mind been reinstated, new and unexpected 
|K>wers h.ive been discovered. Tfie religious significance of this 
iM immense. 'Phe nineteenth century ]K)urcd scorn on inspiration, 
on visions, on the ecstasies of mystic and saint. But if there 
really exists in eaCb of us a subliminal mind with powers and 
kiiowledgt* of which wo are usually unconscious, then certain 
l»crBons willi s|>ccial graces may repeatedly, and more ordinary 
persons may occasionally, have the capacity of lowering the 
threshold, m that the hidden bec'oines manifest, whether in sleep 
when the usual faculties are quiescent, or in moments of intense 
spiritual excitement, or of eoneentrnted thought or devotion. 

Further light again is thrown on the phenomena of conversion. . 
They are no less the work of the Holy Rpirit because we can 
trace to some extent the way in which He works. Directly, or 
through the influence of the written or spoken word, of some 
great {lersonality or heroic deed, the hidden depths are dirred by 

(t) IfuHh '>/ fhr rttirtnif. p qwited b\ Lud^f. Liff and l/if/ffr, p*. 52. 
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the Spirit of God, the sleeping soul betibmes consoiouB, and an 
effect is produced which impresses the man's waking self for ever, 
though the ecstatic momefnt may never again return. 

Again, throughout the history of Christianity one of the most 
persistent features is miraculous healing. Our Lord Himself 
wrought many such wonderful "works” or "powers ” or "signs” : 
He gave authority t6 His disciples to do the like : many such are 
recorded not only in the Acts, but in the early centuries of 
C'hristianity, in medueval records, and right down to our own day 
at Lourdes and elsewhere. 

Ohrisfiazis have, perhaps, been too apt to doubt Christ's explicit 
promise. ^"And these signs shall follow them that believe: in 
My name shall they cast out devils; . . . they shall lay hands on 
the sick and they shall recover,” they have regarded the ago of 
miracles as past. Modem Rcience is wiser than they. Doctors 
no longer doubt the immense powers of the mind ov(>r the body. 
There exist at Nancy and La Salpetri^re and elsewhere organised 
schools, approved and officered by the medical faculty, where 
bodily diseases, not only functional, but organic, and affections 
of different kinds, rheumatism and others, not nervoiih only, are 
cured with great success by purely mental methcHls—hypnotism, 
suggestion, and so on. Suggestion has been defined as ” "siux'css- 
ful appeal to the subliminal self.” It may be made by others or 
by oneself; or, more often, by both. The most familiar instances 
' are to be found in the effect produced on a patient by a doctor in 
w*hom be has confidence, by a piece of good news, or an access 
of terror, or a vivid belief. Faith, of course, is mii grttem, it is 
not suggestion. 1 have no wish to explain away or minimise the 
miraculous. But suggestion, which ato requires belief, may have 
some analogy to faith. Christ also, as a rule, required faith in 
those He healed. *"If thou cauAt,” He said, "all things are 
possible to him that believeth.” And so high is the value which 
even unbelieving French doctors set on faith that Dr. Maurice 
de Fleury, in a book crowned by the Acad^mie Fran^aise, the 
Academic des Sciences, and the Academic de MMecine, says,^ 
"La foi qtii gudrit n'est que suggestion : qu'importe, puisqu’elle 
godrit. II n’est pas un de nous qui n’ait envoyd quelque malade 
k Tjonrdes et souhaitd qu’elle en revienne bien portante.” But 
the wonder does not end here. There is probably no mediawal 
miracle better attested than the impression of the "stigmata” 
on the body of S. Francis. As illustrating, not explaining, this, 
what the late Professor Wm. James says in his Psychology 

(1) at Iffuk zvi 17.18, cf. St. Jolm ziv. 12. 

(2) Body md 8thd, p. 127. (3) Si. M«k iz. 23. 

(4) MidteinB dt THapni, p. 65, quoted Body and Sou/, p. 89. 
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(IT. 612) ^ in of grealf interent: “In certain chosen subjects the 
Miggestion of a congestion, a bum, a^blister, a raised pajj^e, or a 
bleeding from the nose or sk{h, mify produce the effect” (then 
follow the names of sixteen doctors, including Charcot, as 
authority for tliostatement). Dr. Dciboeuf, for instance, “applied 
the actual cautery (as well as veBicantR) to symmetrical places on 
the skin, affirming that no pain should be felt on one of the sides. 
The result was a dry scorch on that side, with no afiermark, but 
on tlie other side a regular blister, with suppuration and a subse¬ 
quent scar.*’ “On the other hand, the reddenings and bleedings 
of the skin along certain lines, suggebted by tracing lines or 
pressing objects thereupon, put the accounts lianded down to us 
of the stigmata of the cross ap])earing on the hands, feet, sides, 
and forehead of certain C'atholic mystics in a new light. As so 
often happens, a fact is denied until a welcome interpretation 
comes with it." It is not surprising that Harnack, the greatest 
living German theologian, is inclined to believe in the truth of our 
Lord’s works of healing: * “Jesus sees Himself surrounded by 
crowds of sick people; He attracts them, and His one impulse is 
to belli them. Jesiib does not distinguish rigidly between sickncbs 
of the liody and of the soul; Ho takes them both as different 
exprcHbions of the otu supreme ailment in humanity.” 

One of the striking discoveries made by modem sdentific 
observation is the possibility of thought transference, or tele¬ 
pathy, ».c., ®“Tho communication of impressions of any kind 
from one mind to anothet, independently of the recognised 
channels of sense.” Thought-transference between ])eople in the 
same room, but not in contact with one another, is a fact beyond 
all doubt.* I'hoiighl-transferenc^ at a distance appears to occur 
often spontaneously, and also to be produced at will. The 
attested cases given in the Survival of Man, pp. 70, 73, 75, will 
convince others liesides Sir Oliver Tjodge of the possibility of 
spontaneous thought-transforonce at a distance, though some 
doubt may still be felt whether it can be prodneed at will. 
Special cases of such telepathy are intimations or apparitions at 
the time of death, instances of which are toi> numerous and well 
authenticated to be doubted.* It is obvious how much the dis¬ 
covery of this strange power fortifies the religious belief in the 
existence of an immaterial spirit with powers transcending and 
independent of those of the body. It has, moreover, a special 
bearing on the subject of prayer. If the minds of mortal men 

(1) Quoted liody and Sotd, p. 30 

(2) What h PhriaHanityf pp. 38-30, quoted Body and Sotd, p. 164 

(3) Myere, livnum Pentnudify, p. xzii. * 

(4) Tiodfce, Burvivtd of Man, pp. 61, 64. 

(5) Ibid., pp. 77. 108. 
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can act on one another apart from all matinrial channelfi, the way 
is cleared for the belief that the human spirit communicates with 
the Father of Spirits through prayer. Hence, nothing illustrates 
more vividly the change in the scientific treatment of the life of 
religion than the coTitrast between the attitude of the older and 
later scientists towards prayer. Some thirty-eight years ago Pro¬ 
fessor Tyndall, in his Fragments of Science (ii. 45), wnite as 
follows: **Prayer, in its purer forms, hints at disciplines which 
few of us i*au neglect w-ithout moral loss. But no jyood can come 
of giring it a delusioe value, by claiming for it a paver in physical 
nature." Few scientific men, even if themselves agnostics, would 
venture to be as dogmatic now. Sir Oliver Tjodge urges strongly ‘ 
that no belief in the laws of Nature prevents us fnun regarding 
them as guided by the Divine Pow’er in answer to our prayers. 
“Beligious people,” he says elsewhere,^ ‘‘seem to be losing some 
of their faith in prayer; they think it scientific not to pray in 
the sense of simple petition. They may be right, . . . hut, so 
far as ordinary* science has anything to say to the contrary, a 
more cliild-like attitude might turn out truer, more in accordance 
with the total scheme.” 

It is but one step fn>m oominuiiication between living minds to 
communication between the living and the dead. Here we touch 
the large and vexed question of Spiritualism, much im large to 
be dealt with here. It is Mifficient to wiy two tilings : first, 
interest in Spiritnalisni is no longer confined to the credulous and 
w'eak-minded, as is shown by the persistent investigations of Sir 
Oliver Ijodge and Sir Win. (Vookes anumg scientists, and the 
late Profesfrt»r Win. James and Dr. Schiller among philoBO])her8. 
■Secondly,* sfjme of the communications HU))i)osed to he gl^en hy 
the late Mr. P^redeiick Myers through Mrs. Pijier, Mr-^ Verm II, 
and Mrs. Thompson, are so characteristic, so full of delicate and 
intricate cro^s correspondences, so difficult of any other exydana¬ 
tion, as to extcirt some measure of belief even from the iinhelievers 
Science thus has made wonderful advances towards the niigiouH 
standpoint. And what is tnie of Science is also largely true of 
Philosophy. Philosophers used to put Beligion quietly aside, or 
banish it, in Mr. Herbert S])encer’s fashion, to the sphere of the 
iinknow'able. The revival of Idealism by Professor T. H. Green, 
Dr. Martineau, and others, shook the self-confidence of philo 
Sophy, and for this very reason created dismay in Mark Pattison ; * 

(1) Lift and MatUr, pp. 23, 24. 

(2) mbhrrt JaurwA, Vol II., p. 223. 

(3) V. Mpecially Tht Survivd of ilfcm, p. 300, and Mon Janua Viiaf (H. A 
DallaA), ChfjitiT X. Tike Latin Menage. 

(4) Mroioin^ p. 242, **we are now (1884) threatened aith a clerical leariMm in 
the fifiRiaiii oi fart, and with a phik^phical reactiini in the reghni of thought 
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I’ragmRiibui btruck an^iber blow at tlie boiisational hcIkx)]. M. 
Henri Bergson attacks its favourite k&nets/ Deteniiiuation, tbe 
Sovereignty of the Intellect, tbe equivalence of physical and 
psychic^ states; and affirms tb*at philosophy is right **to believe 
in the absolute reality/)f the person and his independence toward 
matter,*’ and to listen to the voice of a “ strong instinct ” when it 
''assures the probability of personal survival.” J’hilosophers 
now see that to attempt to ex^dain the world and leave out 
man’s religious beliefs and experiences is grossly unscientific. 
These, some of the most iNiwerful factors in history, must be 
examined, and no theory which fails to account for them can 
be true. The late Professor Wm. James, in his Varieties of 
Helujious Experience, The Will to Believe, and Human Immor- 
tahty, has, with another leading x)ragmatist. Dr. Schiller, insisted 
on the right of lleligion to take rank among the legitimate forces 
of the world. ’ ''What, in short, has authority to debar us from 
trusting our religious demands? Science, as such, assuredly has 
no authority, for she can only say what is, not what is not.” 
’ ''The religious attitude towards the facts of life is, in general, 
valid.” The stress laid on belief by Pragmatism, the youngest of 
philosophies, IS very remarkable.^ “All values and meanings,” 
S.IVS Pr(»fcsmjr Dewev, “rest uiKin beliets.” 

In Biblical Criticism the change is equally remarkable. 
Whereas forty years ago the traditional authors and dates, as well 
os the tnistworthiiiess, of the Nevy Testament Books, were largely 
doubted, especially in Germany, I’rofesHor Harnack, the gn^atest 
living aulhoiity, uses these striknig words: *‘'The oldest litera¬ 
ture of tlic Church is, in the main ]x>ints and in most of its details, 
trnstw’orthv. In the whole New Testament there is probably but 
a single writing (the S2nd Epistle of^S. Peter) which can be called 
111 the strictest sense of the words pseudonyinous,” assigned, that 
I , to a wrong autlioi. The three synoptic gob^iels are now dated 
from 60-80 a.d.,* and Sir William Bamsay believes that the lost 
(‘ommon source of much of S. Luke and S. Matthew was written 
in Christ’s lifetime.’ The Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts are 
now both assigned to one author, S. Luke, the companion of 

. The amaiilt fn»m i»ithout ia aided by the reappearance within of an a prion 
philoBuphy. whnh. under varione diisuieei, ainie at exempting Men from the 
ordei of nntuie.'* 

(II llerRaon. rteahoe Xvfflution (Eng Trane), pp 132. 174, 191. 282 3 

(2) 7'/ir H'lW fo BtUtvt, p. 56. 

(3) Hchiller, Hiuditi in Hvmonnm, pp. 367-360 

(4) 1h\d , ]i 361 

(5) Proiace to Chronologtf der tdtrhristhchtn Littrratiu. 

(6) Prof ganday (CriticUm of tht Stw Ttttamtnf, p 14) giveh thin ai the 
"average opinion" of modern eritioe. 

(7) Bameay. Lukt tkt PkpgkUm, p. 89. 
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S. Paul. This is the result, on the one hand, of the cureful ex¬ 
amination of the topography and antiquities of Asia Minor by Sir 
Wm. Bamsay, who, when her began* his investigations, regarded the 
Acts as a composite and largely late authority; and, on the other 
hand, <»f the laborious comparison of the \oc8d>ulary of the Acts 
and the Gospel by l^fessor Harnack and others, as recorded in 
his book, lAike the Physician. Sir W. Bamsay, in the review 
of this latter book, thus points the contrast between the methods 
of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century critics : ^ “ We who were 
brought up in the nineteenth century can hardly shake off our 
prejudices, or go out into the light. We can only get a distant 
view of the new hope.*’ The twentieth century, he tells us,* “is 
willing to hear evidence*’ from the witnesses and actors in the 
events of the New Testament instead of “forthwith setting aside 
as unw^orthy of attention anything that savours of the marvellous,** 
w'hicb was the method of the later nineteenth century. It hardly 
needs pointing out how strikingly the early date assigned to the 
earliest Gospel (witiiin thirty years of the Crucifixion) combines 
with modern scientific views of miracles to make the Gospel 
narrative oC Chnst's life, the miraculous as well as the natural 
elements, credible to our age. Strauss himself felt that if the 
early date of the Gospels were conceded, it would be ini|x>BHibIo 
to exclude the miraculous from the life of Christ; ***Bind die 
K\angelicn wiiklich go«<chiclitlK*be Uikiinden, so ist das Wuiidei 
aus der Ijehensgeschichte Jesu nicht zu entfemen.’* 

If wo turn from Science, Philosophy*, and Criticism to pure 
Ijitcratnre and the general trend of thought in the realm of the 
unseen, w'e find that here, too, are signs of a revival of religious 
faith. The lung lives of Tennyson and Browning, iKith deeply 
religious men, and the last little less than a Christian prophet, 
obscured the fact of the profoundly sceptical tone of poetry 
and literature generally towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. In England Mr. W. B. Yeats, our best if not our only 
considerable living jxiet, is, with the rest of the Celtic school, pro¬ 
foundly mystical and religious. There apiiears to be an nnmis- 
takable revolt against the merely sceptical and materialistic view, 
ebi>ecially among tlie younger men. It is illustrated by such 
books as Professor George Bomanes* Thoughts on Religion, and 
Mr. George Palmer’s An Agnostic's Progress, and Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton’s Orthodoxy. But it is in France that the return to 
Beligion is most striking. The leading writers of this new revival 
are M. Bruneti6re, the late editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes; 
M. Bourget, M. Ren6 Bazin, M. Huyamans, the novelists; M. 

(1) IlamMy, Lukt, thf PhyaMBm, p. 0. (2) ibid., pp 8, 10. 

(3) Lshfn Jetu p 17. 
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Copp^e and M. Jean Aioard, the poets.^ M. Goppde refers to them 
thus: “Les futurs historiens de notre litt^rature k la fin de sikde 
seront forces de reconnaitre, par example, que Brunetike, le 
grand critique, le puissant dialecticien, que Bourget, le pdndtrant 
romancier, Texcellent ^ peintre de la society modeme, que 
HiiyHiLiauR, le rare et pi^^cicux artiste en style . . . furent des 
('atholiqucH—ei den catholiques, qui, touR, aont revenus k la foi 
apris I’avoir longtemps oubli^e ou perdue.*’ The attention they 
have attracted in France is shown by the attack on four of them 
(Bourget, Huysmans, Brunetito, and Copp^^e) by M. Jules 
Sugaret in Les Grands Canvertis* M. Bruneti^rc’s case is the 
most remarkable. Professor at the Ecole Normale, the training- 
ground of French profesRors, editor of the great f^nch review, 
which was lung the implacable enemy of Catholicism, he was 
thirty years ago Voltairean in religion. Some years later reserve 
tdok the phu'e of definite hostility. “With the new century 
(*aiiio new thoughts and a new spirit ”; articles appe#ed by him 
aiming at the rt'storation of Catholicism. As early as 1896 he 
delivered a lec*ture on La lienaissance de VIdMisme. It is a 
trenchant attac'k on Materialism and Positivism, on the absorp¬ 
tion in mere* enjoyment, on the tyranny of facts. He traces the 
new birth of Idealism : * "la croyance indestructible que deiri^re 
hi toile, au deliY de la sc^ne oil se joiient Ic dramc de rhistoire 
et 1(* s]X'ctacle de la nature, une cause invisible, un mystdrieux 
iinteiir se cache —Dens absconditus —qui en a r^gle d’avance la 
mieeeKsion et les p6rip^ties.*’ He finds it in Science, which, 
linnkrupt m many of its pretensions, has been compelled to 
rt'admit into the world the sense of mystery.^ "Jamais peut- 
etre toutes ces questions mystiVieuses ne se sont jios^es avec plus 
de force que depuis qu'on a pioclame qu*i1 n'y avait plus de 
inj •uteres." He finds it in the eccentricilieH of occultism and the 
like, in the music of Wagner, in the poetry of the Symbolists, in 
the pla>s of M. Alexandre Dumas the younger, in the novelists, 
in the painting of M. Puvis de Chavannes. He finds it in politics; 
not liimself a Socialist, he nevertheless sees in Socialism a superior 
moral force, which protests against the “laws of iron and brass** 
w'hich Materialism would fain impose upon humanity. This 
remarkable revival in France has attracted great attention in 
England. Dr. Gore, B]x^aking of this revival as ])art of a general 
movement in Fjurojie and America, said: ' "The free and 

(1) The record of the last Sve yean wonld add largely to thii liat. 

(2) ▼. *' Phaiei of RoUidoua Bcconatraction in France and Germany,** by Mr. 
•Tamea (V>Uier in the Hihhtrt JomtA for October, 1906. 

(?) Tm a* nauMtmce ilc ndftSitmt, p. 10 (4) Ihid . pp 26. 35 

(5) Thf Kfw Theology and lAe Old Xeligion, p. 12 
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roinpreluMisno thought of ]>luloM»p1i} u|f|ieai‘s in uiir day to he 
reverting generally to« sjriritual interpivtatiou of the universe.” 

Lastly, lleligion has chknged. At the end of the nineteenth 
ceiiturx in England there was, in spite of the great High Church 
Ttevival, a considerable amount of rather frigid Nationalism. 
There was seen, it is true, a new devotion, most laudable and 
necessary, to the practical exercises of religion, social service. 
sL'hool and university settlements, but the inner life, without 
which Neligiou cannot flourish, was starved and weak. Within 
the last few ycais there has been a most leniarkahlc rexival ot 
Mysticism, '*the attempt to realisu the presence of the living Ood 
in the Soul and in Nature.” Books on this hubject have been 
astonishingly iiuinenms witliiu the Iasi few years. Professor 
Inge’s Bampton lectures on Mysticihiii, and his Studies of 
Kuqlish Mystics, Miss Evelyn Underhill's Mystwism, and Baruii 
von Hiigel’s remarkable book, The Mystical Element of Ilehyion, 
.no some of the most striking Others are the wuiks of Doin 
rjouisnict, The Hanest Within, by Ca])tain A. T. Mahan, the 
biographer of Nelson, and Studies in Mystical Religion, by 
Mr. KufuB M. Junes, fit will noticed that these authors 
represent varioub forius of religious beliefs—Anglican, Noiuhii 
('atholie, and Quakei.) Even the strange experiments in the 
unseen, which are so eummon to-day, however souietimcs ex¬ 
travagant and morbid—spintualiam, ucx^ultism, magic, theosojihy, 
Christian S<*ieiice—^have their cause, as M. BruiietU*re has 
<J)Berved, in ‘“une intiiiie protestation de Tame <*ontemporuin6 
contre la brut ale domination du fait.” 

It may he asked what special religions character the piesent 
rea<*tion will assume. It is n<»t, if the contention of this article 
be correct, in the direction of w'hat is known as “Liberal 
Christianity." The new* Eschatological School, represented by 
such men as the author of the famous Quest of the IJtstoriial 
Jesus (Professor Schweitzer), though not necessarily orthodox, 
recognises in Christ not a moral teacher mainly, but an inspired 
Prophet, ii not bfimething more. The change from the attitude of 
such men us ProfeShor Harnack is immense; it is a new spirit, a 
change of soul: ‘“The motives of His (.lesus’j i-onduet are not 
derived from Iniman characteristics, human aims, and necessities. 

. . . The one motive which tuns tliroughoiit^is railier a Divine 
rlccree which lies beyond human understanding. This He seeks 
to fulfil alike in His actions* and His sufTerings. The teaching of 
Jesus is accordingly Bupematnral.” ... “He commands. And 
to those who obey Him, whether they be wise or simple, He will 

(1) Tdi Ittnmuanef dt p 58 

(2) Tht iiunt of iht HwiffHedl Jaia. (Rng. T»nt.), pp. 336, 340, 307. 
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reveal liiniBoli in the 4oilB, the oonflictH, the Bufferings wliich 
they shall pass through in Uis fellowship, and, as an ineffable 
mystery, they shall learn in their own experience who He is.*’ 
Ble thus sums up the contrast Vet ween his own Christology and 
the old : “The histoiic foundation of Cluristiauity as built u]j by 
rationalistic, by liberal, and by modern theology no longer 
exists." IVofchKor liiirkitt, a thiKilogian of iiotoriously wide 
sympathies, sficaks to the same effect: ‘ **The iiiberal Chiistian 
has been walking along hand in hand with what Matthew Arnold 
used to call the Znfgvist, the Spirit of the Age. . . . Suddenly the 
Zeitgeist has jd)i>od. It will nut go any further in that dkection. 
It has ceased to want to make the Christians’ Master into n 
'J'eaehei oJ Tjiheralisiii and modern philanthropy.*' 

IVrsonally* 1 belie\e that the ])resent mo\emeut in religion will 
lake the fcaiii of a Christianity progressive, but, in its main 
outlines, traditional, of a return, as so often before, to (^hnst in 
the full KMise of His I)hiue and Human l^rsonality.^ 

Theie this ai tide ended before the (Ireat War began. The 
beliei expressed in the last sentence seems to be on the way to 
iuliilnieiit. Tlie war has discredited everything German in the 
minds ol a givai putt oi the world, but above all Gemiaii morality 
and nOigion. German theology, once the favourite idol of many 
peojile of eultme, is distrusted, first, because it is German in 
cliar.ictei as well as in origin,* but secondly because it is felt that 
the leligioii which bears such fruits as the violation of Belgium, 
the sinking of the Lusitania and the AraluV, asphyxiating gases, 
and |M)isojicd wells imist be unsound to the core. For all will 
ailmit that nuirality is, ii not ahsolntoly dejiendeiit on religion, at 
any rate intiiiialely (*onnected with it. And when we examine 
what Gennan religion really is, dlir a priori conclusion is con- 
lirmed. Liberal Theology has sapped its siipeniatural foundation; 
the words of (''hrist have no more authority than those of any 
human teaclier, and may he set aside when inconvenient. In 
international )uilities their inconvenience is keenly felt, and so 
Christian morality, still permitted to regulate the affairs of private 
individuals, is eoiiteinptuoiisly forbidden to interfere in the rela¬ 
tions of States: “Christian morality,** says Bemhardi,* “is per- 

(1) Tht Fai/iirf of hibrnd VhTtutianify and Somt Thoughts on the Athanaaian 
t’rfed, p 25 

(2) Thia ia Mr Du Bcme'fi ezprMwed optnion {Construelive iler/rir, March, 
1913). **1 believe that the timea Are full of thia natural and nniveamal drawing 
to Christ ” 

(3) tlo Pnif Schweitzer aa^'S {The Quest of the lliatoneal Jesus, p 307, Eiig 
Tiaiia.): **The Germanic spirit la making a Jciua after its own hkeneM." 

(4) f/ermany and the Xext Tf'nr, p. 29, Eng Traoa. 
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Bonul and social, and in its nature cannrt be political"; ‘“The 
end-all and be-all of a State is power"; ‘ “Might is at once the 
supreme right, and the dirpute as to what b right is decided by 
the arbitrament of war "; * “Feebleness is the political sin against 
the Holy Ghost.” These postulates once granted, the abomina¬ 
tions committed by the Germans in this war follow as a matter 
of course. The appaUing failure of Liberal Theology is the first 
great reason for the return to Supernatural Beligion. 

But Liberal Theology is not the only graven image which has 
been o\ertliroun. Civilisation, leanung, science are morally 
bankrupt -that is, it b no longer possible to assure oneself that 
hi*cause a nation is civilised^ learned, scientific it will not be also 
cruel. 1 istful, devilish. In flaming contrast to the iuiipiities of 
Germany shine the tenderness and Christian forgiveness shown 
by the priestb and nuns of France and Belgium. We are driven 
to suspect thnii the springs of conduct lie deeper than we have 
thought of late, and that, as Caiiyle said, “The infinite cidestial 
soul of man" is not “a kind of llay-balance for weighing hay 
and thistles on, pleanures and pains on." but that morality is 
tranK'endent. supernaturil. 

So much ior what one may call the intellectual reasons for the 
return to Religion. But in Tuscars famous words, “Tie coeur a 
hes raisons que la raison nc comprend pas." These reasons are 
so various, so subtle and intangible that it is only ]iOBhible to 
suggest a fi*\v. Tlie apparent doniinancc of Xiilurnl Law had 
tended to }>araiyse the Spintnal Tdfe. The apjialling upheaval of 
war has shattered t] 1 ^ sen.se of necessity and order and substituted 
for them the m'Iisc oi freedom and will 

Most important oi all pain, danger, the constant prestmee of 
death, anxiety, bereavement iiave re\ealed to myriads the need 
for help. They need to pray to Someone not for resignation 
merely, but for comfort, succour, deliverance, as friend to friend. 
To jiray in this sense to “The Absolute" or to the God of Liberal 
Theology is a mockery of themselves and of Him. They demand, 
what the Latter-day Piopheis hesitnted to give them, the authentic 
message of (’al\ary and the promise of Eternal Life. 

E. C. E. Owen. 


(1) (JfTMtmy and tht Nfxi War, p 4b 

(2) Ibid , p 23. 

(3) Trntaclike qiK/ted by Bernliardi, ibfi/.. p 47 

(4) Idm of Good and Evii, p. 310 
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1.—TlUJ JlrUOI'R OK (lliOBGli Euot. 

• 

TiiAGKKUAY has reminded ns that humour means fximething far 
more important to humanity than merely the power to create 
human laugliter, though the capacity to'arouse pure, honest 
Idiighier is in this workaday world of ours a happy gih. But 
our miu'erest laughter is fraught with pain, and true humour, 
a** Thuekeruy says, “appeals to a great number of our other 
faculties, besides our mere sense ol ridicule. 'J’he humorous 
writer imdessos to awaken and direct your love, your pity, your 
kindness, your wmse for untruth, pretension, imposture—your 
buulerre^s tor the weak, the ])oor, the optiressed, the unhappy. 
To the l)e^t of his means and ability he comments on all the 
orfliiiarv actions and ^lassions of life almost. He takes upon 
hims(dJ to be the week-day preacher, so to speak. Accordingly 
lie iinds and sjicakB and ieels the truth host, we regard, esteem 
him - soiiielunc'* lo\c him. And as his husincss is to mark other 
|H;' 0 [>Jt*V Ines and |)eculiarities, we monilise upon his life when 
lie lb gone—and yesterday's preacher becomes the text for 
to (la>’H sermon.” 

It IS 111 the sense of this passage that we can claim for George 
r.hot till lionourod place in our gallery of English humorists. 

Alary Ann Evans was bom on November 22nd, 1819, at 
^\ihury Vaini, m the parish of Chilvcrs Colon. in the county of 
Warwick. Ill the same W’ny that the admirers of Thomas ITardy 
worshi|i him us the tutelary deity •of WVshex, we niiglit well 
chum that (leorgo Khol is the Alma Mater of Mercia, that 
laMiuusl cenIrnL kingdom of England whence sprang Shake¬ 
speare. Milton and Tennyson. The commanding literary import¬ 
ance of Merci.i and the Mercians has ne\er been sutficiently 
insisted iT|)on. You cannot separate the literary W’ork of George 
I'jliot from the geographical surroundings of her youth. The 
language of her farmers and their wives is Mercian, and her 
landbca})e pictures, limited by the horizon of swelling grassy 
mounds surmounted by clumps of feksotcb firs, are ns truly Mercian 
as Rosalind's Forest of Arden. 

Into tills homely country George Eliot arrived exactly a hun¬ 
dred years ago. Tier early life in the Midlands was monotonous, 
(bfficult and discouraging. She devoted herself to domestic life 
until the death of her father in 1849, quite unaware of the 
wonderful memories of homely reality which die was storing up 
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lor I'litiiio iiso, and trettJiig over the ‘I/Uavery of bein^ a girl.” 
From that date until at the age of thirty-seven she wrote Amos 
Barton the outlines of lite are well known. Her visit to 
ilermany, her coniradeshi 2 > with Herbert Spencer, her love of 
music, her work as a wTiter of philosophical and critical reviews, 
and finally her iiiamage, tor hucli it leally was, with Georg" 
Lewes, all ha\e their influence on her work as a novelist. 

in SeptembiT. 1856, slie tells us how^ she began to WTite fiction. 
“Tt had ulwa^b been a vague dream of mine that some time or 
other 1 might WTite a novel, and my shadowy coiu^^ption of what 
the noMl was to he itiricd of cour^e tmiii one e|KK*h of niy hie 
to anoth'*i. But 1 never went further towards the actual wilting 
of tlie novel than an introduciory chai>ter ilescrihing a Staff<trd- 
slnre village and the life of the neighbouring farinhoiHes, and as 
the years pa-^std on I lost any liope that 1 hlmultl ever he able 
to writ#* a novel, just as 1 desjHiiided alxait ever\thing cLe in 
in\ future life. I alwa\s thought I wa*' deficient in dranuitic 
IHiwei both of construction and dialogue, hut I fell I hhould he 
at ray ease m the descri|iti\e jiarts of a no\el." llwirge Tdiot 
had an instinct against iiielcNlraiiia Man\ veais earhei, in speak¬ 
ing of a fa\ourite boi>k ol heis. Mis. GnsUeirs Uttih, slie iiohd 
that this authoiess wa^ “nulled h\ a lo\e oi eontia‘'ts-- oi ‘ dr.iiiia 
tic* effects. She is not <oiitented with the -.iihdned coloiiiing 
the huli-tuits cif real life. Hence bhe agitates one for the nicjiiient, 
but bhe does not .secure oiie’n lasting h\ii)path\ : her scenes and 
character* do not hecoiin* typical.” It was jiiM those “half-tints 
of real life” that George KJiot herbelf was to paint wjtli siieh a 
sure hand and it was by her masterly use of “subdued colouring ** 
tlint slie obtained her greatest triumt>iis of human portraituie and 
liuniorous utniuspheie. W lul slie was stiiMiig after is well 
expressed by a passage in one of her essays on the vntingh.of 
Dickens. “We have one great novelist,” she says, “who is gifted 
with the utmost power of rendering the external trait* of our 
towm population; and li he couhl give us their ps\chologieal chai- 
acter, their conceptions of lilc and their emotions with tlu* same 
truth as their flre*s and manners his hooks would/he the greatest 
contribution art has ever made to the awakening of social sym¬ 
pathies.” George Khot ihorself in her evolution as a novelist 
strives after jisycbology, ultimately as we shall see to the neglect 
of humour, but in all fiction humour is the salt that preserves the 
compound as food for future generations. Psychology, like theo¬ 
logy and pditics, has its temporary fashions; humour is eternal 
and constant, and reacts to the same tests to-day as in the days of 
our foreiatliers. In her earlier work psychology had its place, but 
It was amply seasoned with humour. 
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It at Tenby that George EieResr persuaded her to make that 
attempt at novel writing for which the ^orld waa waiting. 8he 
thought of a title: The Sad Fortunes of the litrrrend Amos 
fiariou, and her diplomatic hiishand on hearing of it at once 
said . “Oh, wlial a capital title,” “and from that time 1 had 
Kdtled 111 inv mind that thia should he iny first stor>.” 

One night, on tlioir retiiLii to Jlichinond, George Tjcim s went lo 
toi\ n on pniiKisc to leave her a ijuiet evening for writing her novel. 
She wiote the eighth chajiter of Amos IhirioH, from the iievs 
brought h\ the shepherd to Mra. Tlaokit, “as Mrs. I^arton is wu<«r 
and not exiieoted to live,” to the end, where the d(‘**olate liii«hand 
K dragged/out of the chamber of death. Tt is onl\ about two 
thousand words, but it i»« a niastcrt»iece. When she reail it to her 
linshiind on hi^ leturn home “we both cried,over it and then he 
came up to me and kissed me, saying: ' 1 think your pathos is 
better than your fun.* ** 

The piililicatjoii of SiiUis nf ileiuni hiu began in 
niatlwoud 111 Januai\, 1^57 She had fivul u|M)n the ])en 
name of Ge »ige Kliot hee.iiise tieorf.e was her liiisliand's ( hristian 
name and Khot “was a good mouth-filling, easily pronounced 
word ” 'file liteiarj ability of the stories was recognised at once, 
l<»r 111 the Vietoiinii h’ra there was not only an oiil]mt of worthy 
literature, hut a. well defined body of readers who took an interest 
111 cr.iftsinanship and welcomed achievement. Thackeray, in an 
eiil\ mimhiT of the Corninllt lehiied lo Georee I lint “a 
tar of the fust magnitude, just riwm on the hoii/on '* Dickens 
writes to her that “the exquisite tiuths and dehi*ac\ *»f botli the 
liuniour and the pathos of these stoiios 1 have ne\er s^en the like 
<»f,’* and with gieater critical insight than manj of the jirofes- 
sjonal Clitics, tells her that: “Had 1 been left to my own doMces 
I nlioiild have been stional\ dis|H)sed to address the said writer as 
a woman,” eoiieliiding with this noble iiiessage from <ine wiiter lo 
nnotlier **1 shall alwa}'- hold that impalpable personage m hwiiig 
attaclmieijt and rosjieci and shall >iold myself up tt» all future 
utterances from the same source witli a ]ierfcct confidence in their 
making me w'imu* and better.” 

George Kliot had commenced author and tasted fame and suc¬ 
cess. She acknowledges to herself that • “Writing is part of my 
religion and T can write no word that is not pronipte<l ftom within. 
At the same time 1 believe that almost all the licst hooks in the 
world have been written with the hope of getting money for 
them." Tt is interesting to me to note that George Eliot, like 
all groat writers, was a believer in the creed of the box office, 
and in the true spirit of authorship wo find her, in October, 1857, 
setting down in her journal the receipt of fl03 for the first edition 
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of the Scenes of Clerical Life, aide by side witli iho liojKsfnl entiy : 
“October ‘2iJ.—Began lay new novel Adam Bede/* 

The humour in each of the. .S’ccwca of Clerical Life ia ubod bv 
the artist to strengthen the effect of a serious and almost tragic 
htory. We find that, as in the Hhakesi eareuu drama, the niotnc 
of the tragic characters is-nearly always built upon the very 
human foundation of egotism, the comic ones are also based u]K)n 
(k forgivable and humoious exlubition of self-love. We me 
amused by the self-deceptions, the vanity in Tancied gifts, the con¬ 
ceit of vain imaginingSi in Mr. Hackit, Mr. I^ilgnm, Mrs. I’atten, 
and the other good citizens of Rhepperton, but they are not thrown 
at 1*8 clumsily by way of comic relief, but painted uith oliihoratc 
care to form the absolutely necessary background to the tragedy of 
Amos Barton, 

It was the ex|)eruucntof a Master to nrite a tragwly round the 
life of a middle-aged curate with a wife and mx children, crowned 
by a headpiece “smooth and innutnent after ten years of baldness 
and supererogatory soap/’ and after exhibiting him a*- a deiist* and 
stupid niarhr to complacent selfisliness, to call to «»ur «*\es tears 
ol sympathy for him when he throws hiiiiscdf u|K)n his wife’s 
C>a\e.clasping it in his anus and kissing the cold tiiif as la* (IM“- 
out: “Milly, Milly, dost thou hear me? I didn't lo\o thee enough, 
J wasn’t tender enoiigli to thee—but T think of it all now 

Riuall wonder is it that somo have thought that George Eliot 
excelled her^rf'lf in Amus Barton, but althoiigh the niim*r pet»<»nnl 
cbanK'ters are full of character and humour they arc hut foretaste- 
of what was to c(»ine. M?s. I’attcn, the childless widow, “who 
had got rich chiefl\ h\ the negative pmcess of spending nothing **. 
Mr. Pilgrim, who spoke \Mth an intermittent kiial o( spliittei. 
having a “pediment ” in Ins speech; Mr. Birdmain, who itad two 
daily papt*rs to qualify himself to talk fxjlitics and was considert*d 
by Mr. Barton “a man of considerable political information, but 
not of lively |>arts,’’ all these are faint in outline conqiaied with the 
|x>rtraits that were to come. GwkI Mrs. Haekit has some of tin 
proverbial wisdom of Mrs. Poyser and could moralise wi«*ely on 
the uncertainty of life. “I daresay we shall have a shar|> pinch 
this winter and if we do I shouldn’t wonder if it takes the olil 
lady. They say a green Yule makes a fat churchyard; but so 
does a white Yule too, for that matter. When the stool’s rotten 
enough,no matter who sits on it “ And the olil lady Mis. Patten 
had herself a pretty wit, as when she silenced Miss Gibhs, who 
had set out to inform the company what course slie would take 
with her husband “if T was a wife,” by snapping out: “Yes, it's 
fine talking, old maids’ husbands are al’ys well managed. It 
you was a wife you’d be as foolish as your betters belike.” 
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As I see it, George Efiot had set herself to paint in half tones 
and was as yet keeping the luiniorou^tones too low. She set 
out her own views of novel writing in the fifth chapter of Amoa 
Barton. She had no wares for the reader **to whom tragedy 
meant ermine tippets, adultery and murder; and comedy the 
adventures of some personage who is quite a * character.’ *’ She 
Avas to be the painter of those eoniinonftlaee people, w hu lorm tlie 
great majority of the people, who are “neither extraordinarily 
silly nor extraordinarily wj(*lv(>d nor extriiordmanly wise,” but 
"are simply men of complexions more oi muddy, whose con¬ 
versation is more or less bald or disjointed. Yet they have their 
unspoken sorrows and their sacred joys; their hearts have gone 
towards their first-born and they have mourned over the irreclaim¬ 
able dead.” 

There are jdeasaiit humours in Mr^ GtifiVs Lone Story that 
might well be quoted. Nothing is better than Mr. Bates' ex- 
chiiuations when lie learned that Caterina was to be treated as a 
lady 111 the Chevcrel houstdiold, “and the raigbt oi* it too, for 
she hasn’t the cut of a gcdl as must w^ork for her bread; she’s as 
nesh an’ deheate as a paich blossom—welly like a linnet, wi* ony 
joust hotly aruxif tfi hold her \oiee.” The old gardener's simile for 
the beautiful, fiagile girl singer is as charming as it is unforced. 

The story, you may remember, ojiens iijxm the Sunday after 
Mr. (Tilfil's death. Rhepjiorton ('hurcli is hung with black and 
the deberijdioii which follows is a gentle satire on the etiquette 
that surrounds the beloved dead. “All the farmers' wives brought 
out their black bombasines; and Mrs. Jennings, at the Wharf, by 
ajipeariDg the first Sunday after Mr. Gilfil's death in her salmon 
coloured ribbons and green shawl excited the severest remarks. 
To be sure, Mrs. Jennings was a new eomex and town bred, so 
that she cxnild hardly bo expected to have very clear notions of 
what w'as proper, but as Mrs Higgins obseriTd in an undertone 
to Mrs. Parrot, w’hen tliey were coming out of churcli, ‘ Her hus¬ 
band wJio had been bom i’ the pari'^li might iju' told her better.’ 
An unreadiness to put on black on all available occasions or too 
great an alacrity in putting it off argued m Mrs. Higgins' opinion 
a dangerous levity of eliaraeter and an unnatiual insensibility to 
the essential fitness of things. 

“' Homo folks can't nbear to put off their colours,’ she remarked, 
‘ but that was never the way i’ my family. Why, Mrs. Parrot, 
from the time 1 w'as married, nine years ago come Candlemas, I 
was never out o' black two year togetlier! * 

“’Ah,’ said Mrs. Parrot, wlio was eonscious of inferiority in 
this respect, * there isn't many families as have so man} deaths 
as ymiTB, Mrs. Higgins.' ” 
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The Hdcial etiquette and folk lore of funerals and the pnde and 
self-satisfaction that conunonplace ])eo]ile display in a near rela- % 
tionsbip with the mystery of death fjently touc'hed upon in this 
hnmun village picture are the favourite themes of all our English 
humorists. Dickens fairly revels in Mei Mouhrs inornlising on 
the |X)Vicr of velvet trappings and the “plumage of the ostrich 
dyed black,” to “bind the broken heart and shed halm upon the 
wounded spirit " of Jonas (Muizziewit. J. Darrie, iii .1 
IFrudoir f» Thrums, reminds us that in far away rornera of the 
Bntihh Isles the Victorian social imjxirtance of funerals is still 
w'ith 11 ' Tibbie, you may remember, had not been “sjKdred to 
the layin* oot,” and was as indignant as a county lady not invited 
to a hunt ball. “As laiig as am livin’/' bIh* sa>s. “to t.ik charge 
o' ’im Davit Liman gangs to nae burals 'at he's no hidden to. An* 

] tell ye if there waa one liody as had a rieht to he at the hunil o' 
Pete Lowiiic it was Davit Lunan, him hcin' in\ man, and Mnrgct 
my am sister. Ye*?, says L though am nn o' tlie hoastin' kind, 
Davit had riiaist rieht to be there next to Pete *imst*l.'' In like 
manner, George Eliot, in lier subdued colours, enters into the old- 
world social values of the eonduct of inournerH with true svnipathv 
and humiiur. 

But to m\ mind it is not until we get to Janvi's l{<iuuUiiin 
the third story in the Srnm of ClfriniJ J,\U\ that Gunge I’liot 
linils her feet it weie and lets hersell go, tliohiuglih to enj’nv 
her own jiower of humour. T have otten wrnulered what will }>e 
the eifect on literature ot a t«io «!triet Tjiqiior Control, seeing that 
some of the best passages ol English humour are enacted m that 
\cry Enghsli institution, tlie Inn CVrtainly, unless the lied fiion 
at Milhy had been a heen^d hf>usp and the spirit-. <»l a more 
invigorating quality than those whieh now prevail we should nevei 
lla^e heard the real thoughts of Mr. Tomlin‘»on, the ii<h miller, 
on education and the e\il of Sunday leetiires. It is int('resting to 
know that there was a servant question in Mr. Tomlinson’'* time, 
and his views on the matter are n<it di'-siimlar from thow* of the 
well-to-do middle class of to-day. “1 know well enough,” he 
says, “what your Sunday evening lectures are gwal for-for 
w’enclies to meet their sweethearts and lircw rniseliief There’s 
work enough with the stTvant maids as it is—Bueh as 1 never 
heard the like of in my mother’s time, and it's all along o’ \oiir 4 
schooling and n(*w tangled plans. Give me a serMUit as can 
nayther read nor write, I say, and doesn’t know the year o’ the 
Txird she was bom in. J should like to know w’hat good tliose 
Sunday Schools liave done now. Why, the hoys used to go 
H-hirds’-nesting of a Sunday morning; and a ra]>ital thing, loo- 
ask any fanner; and vi'ry pretty it was to see Btrings o* heggs 
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hanging up iii j)oor [ieopl^s houses. Yoa*ll not see ’em no where 
. now.” • 

The promise of the iSVeties of Clerit^al Life was fulfilled in 
Adam Bede, which was published in 1859. It undoubtedly 
contains the greatesi lyimorous character created by George 
Eliot, Mrs. Poyser is worthy to rank with the greatest in litera¬ 
ture. Slu» ran take lier place witli Rancho Panza, FfilbtaiT, Uncle 
Toby, I’arson Adams, Ram Weller and Micawber. Tt is note¬ 
worthy, too, that she i*. the one really -wtisfartory humorous 
woniaii character in our literature. There are many excellent 
comic uoineii full of extravagant comedy of the type of Mrs. 
]\Talaf)roj»or Mis. Gamp, but to my mind Mrs. Poyser stands alone 
in aidiioveinent. equalling Rancho Panza in wit and wisdom, 
Noftening our hearts as Uncle Toby and Parson Adams can, and 
planting her e]>igrams as surely in the centre of the target as Sam 
Weller himself 

Mis. Po^btT is the Complete Housewife A good wife, mother 
diid housekeeper A managing woman. Nor is there a trace of 
acrimony or bitterness in her wit, nor is there anything elderly 
01 shrewish in her ai>pearance. We see her a good-looking 
woman, not more than eiglit-and-thirty—the age of her author— 
of fair complexion and sandy hair, well-shupen, light-footed, and 
attired in an ample clieckcre<l linen apron, her robe of office. 
Tiikc Maltha, she was cumbered aliout much serving, careful and 
tifMibled about many things, but as long as bhe could “have her 
say ” shout them she enjoyed life and added to the happiness of 
otliers. Pnuid as Mis. Poyser was of her famous dairy, she was 
as good a pessimist as any farmer in the land and always ready 
to have her say alsuit her vocation iiHifc : “As for fanning, it’s 
putting money into your pocket wi' your right hand and fetching 
it out wT your left. As fur as T can see, it*B raising victual for 
other folks and just getting a mouthful for yourself and your 
children as \ou go along-it's more than flesh and blood 'nil 
hear sometimes to be toiling and stirring and up early and down 
late, and hardly sleeping a wink when you be down for thinking 
as the cheese may swell, or the cows may slip their calf, or^the 
wheat may grow green again i' the sheaf—and after all at th’ end 
of the year it's like as it you'd been cooking a feast and had got 
the smell of it for your pains.” And when people praised her 
cream and butter she would speak in proverbs, and say: "The 
smell o' bread's sweet t* everybody but the baker. The Miss 
Irwines allays say: * Oh, Mrs. Poyser, I emy you your 
dairy; and 1 envy you your chickens; and wdiut a beautiful 
thing a farmhouse is, to be sure I' An* 1 say: 'Yes, a 
farmhouse a fine thing for them ns looks on, an' don't know 
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the liftin’ an* the strainin' an* the worritm' o* th’ inside as 
belongs to ’!.* # 

In spite of the patent fact of her own happiness in married 
life, Mrs. Fbyser, like all tnie humorists, made it her duty to 
warn her servant “gells” on the horrille outlook before them. 
Should Molly propose to go and help the Saddlers in their work 
by combing v/ool for them, IMrs. Poyser is at ouce prophetic: 
“That’s the way with you—^that's the road you’d all like to go 
headlong to ruin. You’re never easy till y<iu've got some sweet¬ 
heart as is as big a fool as yourself; you think you'll be finely 
off when you’re married, I dessay, and have got a three-legged 
stool to sit on and never a blanket to cover you, and a bit o' 
oatcake for yoiu' dinner as three children are snatching at.” 

And though she suffered her <mn man gladly, reiuemberiug 
that “what a man wants in a wife is to make sure o’ one fool 
as 'nil tell hun he's wise," 3 Ct in her heart of hearts she was 
nghtly proud of him and pioperly despised women who married a 
fool for his money. “It’s all \er> fine," she would say, “having 
a ready-made rich man, but may liapfHui he'll he a ready-made 
fool; and it’s no use filling your pocket full o’ money if you've got 
a hole in the corner. It'll do }ou no good to Mt in a spring-cait 
o* your own if you've got a soft to drive jou; he’ll soon turn you 
over into the ditch. I allays said I’d ne\er marry a man as hdii 
got no brains; for where's the use of a woman having brains of 
her own if she's tackled to a geek as everybody's a-laughing at? 
She might as w'ell dress her&elf fine to sit back'ards on a donkey." 

Mrs. Poyser's religion was in her daily work. Slie had no use 
even for a day’s outing, her pleasure was in the works and days 
of the farm. “Eh 1 " she H<aid to her husband, as they si't off in 
the cart, “I’d sooner ha' brewin’ day and wasliin' day together 
than one o’ these pleasurin' days. There’s no work so tirin' as 
danglin’ about an’ starin' and not rightly knowdn* what you are 
goin* to do next; and keepin* your face in smilin' order like a 
grocer o' market day for fear ])eople should na think you civil 
enough. An’ you've nothing to show for't when it’s done if it 
isn’t a yellow face wi' eating things as disagree." 

But this attitude of mind related to outside dissipation and not 
to the conviviality of domestic hospitality. For Mrs. Poyser 
had no ascetic dislike of pleasure though she was a critic of 
“pleasurin'." She was entirely out of sympathy with the 
Methodists, whose methods of life did not appeal to her common 
sense. “For," as slie said to Dinah, “if everybody was to do 
like you, the world must come to a standstill; for if everybody 
tried to do without house and home, and with poor eating and 
drinking, and was allays talking as we must despise the things 
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o' the world, as you say, £ should like to know where the pick o' 
gMie stock, and the com, and the best new milk cheeses 'ud have 
to go. Kvorybody 'ud be wanting bread made o' tail ends, and 
everybody 'ud be running after somebody else to preach to 'em 
instead o' bringing up their families and laying by against a bad 
harvest. It stands to sense as that can't be tlie right religion." 
Certainly it was no religion for Mrs. Poyser. She was happy 
and at home in her parish church listening to the ministrations 
of the urbane Mr. Irvine: “ Him a gentleman bom, and's got a 
mother like a lucter you may go to the country round and not 
find hucli another'woman turned sizfy-six. It's summat like to 
sec such a man as that i* the desk of a Sunday. As I say to 
PoywT, it’s like looking at a full crop o' wheat, or a pasture with 
a fine dairy o' cows in it; it makes you feel the world's com¬ 
fortable like. But as for such creatures as you Methodisses run 
after, I'd as soon go to look at a lot o' bare runts on a common." 
She accepted the w^orld as it is and might be debcribed as a 
cheerful fatalist. Even the servants and the weather had to be 
acquiesced in, for, as she philosophically remarked, "As for the 
wenther, there's One aliove makes it and we must put up wi' it: 
It's nothing of a plague to vrhat the wenches are." It was not 
possible for Mrs. Poyser to pretend to herself that things were 
other than they really were. As she confessed or perhaps 
bouhted, "I’m not one o’ those as can see the cat i' the dairy and 
w'ondcr whst she's come after." She was under no delusions 
about herself or her surroundings. In this way, always remem¬ 
bering that the worst had not yet happened and that you must 
iiilapt \oiirself to the tiMils you were suirounded by, she made the 
best of tilings in the spirit of her owi\ famous proverb : " It's ill 
living in a hen r<jost for them as doesn't like fleas." 

l<'or !Mrs. was at her liest in her jiroverbial huinonrs, 

though these arc apt to lose their full force without the cues 
which led up to tht*m. The calm temperate common sense of her 
sayings is umivallcd. For instance, how sane is the following: 
"It's poor work allays setting the dead above the livin'; we shall 
all on ns be dead some time, T reckon—it 'ud be better if folks 'ud 
make much on us beforehand, istid o' beginning when w^e’re gone. 
It's but little good you'll do a-watering the last year’s crop." 

Many of her proverbs have passed into our every-day language 
and are received to-day as wisdom of tlie old world. Thus, "It's 
ill guessing what bats are flying after "; "Them as never had a 
cushion don’t miss it" ; and "If the chaff cutter had the making 
of us we diould all be straw"; these sayings are fox all time. 
One could run on remembering the life and talk of Mrs. Poyser 
at any length, but it would not assist us in the further under- 
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htniulin^ ol her i»ower over iih; iiKireover, it iiiighi remind 
eoiueono to quote another of her nayinga that “Some folka' 
tongues are like the ehx'Ka aa run on strikiir, not to tell you the 
time o' the day but because there's summa^ wrong i’ their own 
insiile.*’ Therefore we will end with t^ie suggcbtion that in this 
human character George Eliot reached the liigh-water mark of 
humorous creation. , 

A great deal might be said about the humour oi the Mill on 
the Flose, but though the Tu)li\ers and the Glegga and the 
Pullet‘4 are all excellent, not one of them to ni\ mind excels 
Mis. Po\‘-er. Wo may agree with Swinburne that “the flr^t 
two-thirds of the book suffice to com|KiRe ixThaps the very noblest 
of tingle as well as of huinoions pure idylls in the language,” 
without abating the individual claim of Mis Po>ser to he George 
Eliot's greatest humorous character. The tragedy of Mr. 
Tulliver'p lite and death overixiwer'- oui rei'ollectiou of his 
liumoroU'i aspect, yet he is a moM cntertaiiiiiig pc wm:ilit\ in the 
earlier chapters of the hocjk Nothing is nioie intuial ami 
delightful in Mr. Tulliver than his simjile, honest \iiliiatiun of 
the lawyer, which is peculiarly English in its outlook. Although 
George Ehot numbered among her friends llerschell, Ikiwcn, and 
VietleiK 11.11 tisoii. iieaiU all the l.iwjei's oJ hei fit tion .iiv ol the 
type dear to the heart ol the c»ighteenth-centiir> playwright. 

The drunken Denn>ster in Janet's Ittptntanci is admired In 
the neighbourhood as a long-headed fellow because “lie c.m chink 
a bottle o’ branch at a sittin' and yet see fuitlier through a stone* 
wall w'lien he’s done than othei folks *11 hoe thrcuigh a glass 
winder.” Matthew Jermjii and his Ijondcm agent .lcilin'**on, in 
Felir Holt, are a couple o^ scheming melodiamafic rascals oiilv 
fit for the dock. They are tolerated locally because, as the stage 
coachman reminds the traveller, “It wa^ not will for a lawyei 
to bo over honest, else he might not be up to other ^leople’s 
tricks.” George Eliot chose law-yers of this class liecause they 
suited her plots, and she followed a literary line* of least resistance 
that has always portrayed the lawyer as tlu* villain of the piece 
because it is a fairly easy thing to do and satisfies the average 
reader. 

For “the man in the* street,” like Mr. Tulliver, still regards 
the law “as a sort of cock-fight in which it was the business of | 
injured lioiiesty to get a game bird with the lies! pluck and the 
strongest spurs ” if you wanted to best your opponent. Tulliver, 
like many another ignorant man of his generation, regarded educa¬ 
tion as a form of magic and the brain w^oikcrs it jiroduced as 
hCKithsayers and prophets, men endowc*d wdlh mischievous fwwers 
dangerous to common man. F<ir this reason he desired tlinl his 
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son Tom sliould be bTl of u scholard ao as he iiuglii bo up to 
the tricks o’ these fellows and talk fine mud w'rite with a flouris}]. 
It 'ud be a lielp to me with law suits and arbitrations and 
things. 1 wouldn’t make a downright lawyer o’ the lad—T should 
be sorry for him to ba a raskill—Imt a sort o* (nigiiiecr or a 
surveyor or an auctioneer and vallyer like. Uiley or one o’ them 
smartisli businessen ns are all prolils and no outlay only for a 
big watch chain and a high stool. They’re pretty nigh all one 
and th(*y’re not far being even wi* tbc law, T believe; for Itiley 
looks Lawyer Wakem i’ the face os one cat locdo* at another.” 

( lever and entertaining ns her lawyers are in their rascality, 
there is nothing new or original in her treatiii(*iit of them, and 
her outlook on the coiidnel of legal affairs is cuirimoii to all 
|X)]>u1ar writers from the days of Triers Tlownian. Their char¬ 
acters do not convince ns in the same way that licr county clergy, 
fanui'rs and workmcui do. Dickens and Trollojie, without sparing 
the profes'iion, drew more lifelike and humorous pictures of 
la\\>er^. T1 h» reason of this is not far to seek. Ceorge Eliot 
knew her country peojde, in the sniiie way that Sfiakesjieare and 
Waltei Scott did, by living among them and talking to them. 
What she knew of law and lawyers was mere he.irsay, and her 
lawyers are not among her greatest hiiinorous characters inasmuch 
as tliey were invented and had never been experienc'*d. 

With the ymhlication of the Mill on ihc Floss, George Eliot 
lieiself fell as she wrote to Blackwood that the time had come 
when she slioiild eii(lea\onr tf> “absorb some new life and gather 
fresh ideas.” She began to plan new creations and went to Italy 
for inspiration. ForUinotelv f<ir the world, before she turned her 
back on the buniours of Mercia, qjbe wrote Silas Marner, the 
sioiy' of which, she tells ns, “unfolded itself from the merest 
inillet-sced of thought ” and “came across my other plana by a 
sudden inspiration.” It was ns though she felt the call of the 
cottages of her old home in her own day, when she was trying 
to bend hiT thoughts to the construction of life among the 
palaces of Italy in a romantic past. Stlas Marner is full of the 
most l«‘antifnl pathos and aewrow w’hich might have become 
cloying and unnatural but for the aterling humours of the com¬ 
pany at the Itainhow’ and such honest English ehnraclers as 
Mr. hfacey and Dcilly Winthrop. Macey has the true proverbial 
wisdom of the Shakespearean peasant—as for instance in his 
judgment that “fheio's allavs two ’jiinions; there’s thi ’pinion 
H man has of himself, and there’s thi ’pinion other folks have on 
him. Thcre’d be two ’pinions about a cracked bell if the bell 
could hear itself.” Again, nothing is more true to life than the 
simple view of life and its comforts expressed by Dolly Winthrop 
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with kindly charity to encourage and hearten poor Silas in his 
misfortune. There's .vo other music equal to the Christmas 
music—' Hark the erol angils sing.' And you may judge what 
it is in church, ^Easter Mamer, with the bassoon and the voices, 
an' you can't help thinking you've got to a bettor place a'ready— 
for 1 wouldn't speak ill o' this world seeing as Them put us in it 
as knows best—but what wi* the drink and the quarrelling and 
the bad illnesses and the hard dying, as I've seen times and times, 
one's thankful to hear of a better." 

With regard to Romola, 1 have always been impressed when 
reading it that it was "made with hands." Charles Reade, who 
admired the Saxon simplicity of the language of Adam Brdc, 
found in Homola that "the iietty politics of mediieval Florence 
were made to sit up in the grave, but not to come out of it." 
Even George Eliot could not Italianise her very English mind 
with six weeks m Florence, and Ma/zini and Dante (iahriol 
Robhetti both agreed that tin* hook was not "native." The author 
tells us she began the book as a young woman and ended an 
old one, and as humour rauht always depend to some extent on 
youth, or at least the spirit of youllifniness retained in age, 
is not to her great works of a later penod that we must look for 
the best humour of George Eliot. In linmola, Middlcmarch, and 
Daniel Deronda George Eliot was striving to express great truths 
wherein humour had no jiart to play. Even in FcZiar Holt, where 
she returned for a time to her beloveil Meieia —" t1i.it 
central plain watered at one extremity by the Avon, at the other 
by the Trent"—she is so busied with law-suits, elections, plots 
of inheritance, politics and lalioiir problems, that sho has little 
time for the common humours of the countryside with wliicdi 
she had delighted the world in her earlier works. She had drawn 
a great audience around her by her humour, and now tliey were 
to sit at her feet and listen to more serious sermons. 

We must remember that from her earliest days George Eliot 
had been a serious and earnest student. She had a dislike of 
mere wit, a horror of anything approaching mockery or ridicule, 
and a shrinking from the enjoyment of laughler. Rhe even 
carried this so far as to dislike Alice in Womlerland, because it 
laughed with children over the behaviour of their elders. Oscar 
Browning says that, "long and intimately as I have known 
George Eliot, T never remember to have heard her say a 
humorous thing, nor have T ever heard a humorous saying of hers 
repeated by those who knew her better than T did." The truth 
is that her humour was the outcome of the artist who, finding it 
necessary to certain characters she was portraying, pro¬ 
duced it instinctively from the storehouse of her artirt memory. 
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It was B Bort of latent heat given ont jn the act of creation. In 
her later books she did not need it. It, was not that the tabes 
were lying twisted and dr; in the tox, bat she was painting with 
other and, to her, more Iwaatiful coloors. 

And though there are passages of hnmonr in her later books, 
T for my part must buil^her claim to bo a great humorist on the 
sure foundation of her earlier works, and I find the old sermons 
contained in Adam Bede and SHas Mamer sufiScient for my 
native simplicity, remembering her own saying in Tkeophrattue 
Such ; "One may prefer fresh eggs though laid by a fowl of the 
meanest understan^ug, but why fresh sermons?" For even in 
this last little-read volume tbere are gems of humour. If the 
valet, Pummel, in Theophnutut had walked into the pages of 
oue of her earlier books he wonkl have been in the scene. He 
is a delightful uhanictfr, like a Parliamentary riuler-Kwrctary 
never admitting his own inability to answer a question without 
representing it as mnnion to the human rare. As when he was 
asked: “What is the cjiuse of the tides?” and he replies: "Well, 
Sir, iiolwdy rightly knows. Many gi\es tlieir opmuni, but it I 
uas to give mine it ’ud be different." 

WHiatever may l)e the ultimate literary verdict on the later 
works of (leorge Kliot, no one, I think, can deny that her claim 
to a place among our English humorists depeuds iqwn her earliest 
imaginative work. It is there, ns Kuinburne says, we find that 
Mngulnr perfection, "uith its genuine mine of esse and strength, 
its fullness and ]nirity of outline, its clearness and accuracy of 
touch, its wise and tender equity, its radiant and temperate 
humeur. its harmony and Hucerity of tone." These were great 
gifts, and they were gloriously used. 


Edw\bd a IlrenY. 



TT.-ClEoriOJ!; EJilOT: SOME CllAKACTKRISTlCS. 


A VIVID and opportune deHcriptioii of (jeor|>e Eliot'a api^earanco 
IS contained in the recently published il/W-r/cfonan Metnorict 
of Miss Betham-Edwards. “I was in the presence of a tall, 
prematurely old lady earing black, with a majestic but appealing 
and wholly mifoigettable face. A subdued yet ]ionetnitin» light— 
I am templed to say luniinosity--shone from large dark eyes 
that looked all the darker on account of the white, marhie-like 
complexion. Slie might have sat for a Santa Teresa.*' 

Appcalini]: that is the word that tells us most. Those wrho 
knew her best have recorded that the outstanding feature of 
George Eliot's character was her }H)wer of sympathy. “ Non 
igiiard mail niisoris Micciirrere diK*o.'’ Hitm-II a(‘(]iiaintc«l with 
many trials, she was ever ready to sympathise with other people's; 
hilt she l(X)ked instinctively for sympathy and iindei standing in 
return. In her young day»« she was often balked of both; her 
inner life was solitary; but later on she ix}KM»ssed them, tw'ice 
over, to the fullest degree. Withiait them it is doubtful wlietluT 
her genius could have flowered ns it did. Tt is apparent to 
readers of her Life how very greatly her woik as a writer of 
fiction was finthered by the companionship and ai»iireciation of 
George Li'wes, though she was, as vve know, a coinpeteni critic 
before she met him. 

Shakespeare, said Dryden, had “of all modern and [lerluqis 
ancient poets the largC'^t and most coTnjwehenBive soul." I am 
tempted to say that George Eliot had, by her gift of sympathy, 
the most comprehensive kuiI ot all English noM'lists of the 
nineteenth centuiy. Thackeray confined llim^elf, in ihe main, 
to the delineation of members of the uppr and middle classes of 
society. It is hardly necessary to specify the strata from which 
Dickens drew his finest inspiration; it is impossible to acquit 
him of prejudice when ho dealt vrith certain other sections. But 
George Eliot surpassed her great contemporaries in breadth, 
though not, very likely, in intensity. Her mind was eminently 
impartial. Her study was human nature, with all its capacities 
for good and evil, and that study, it is obvious, finds its range 
equally in all classes of the community. To George Eliot the 
social position of her characters was of secondary moment. It was 
as men and women that they had her sympathies. Being unusu¬ 
ally devoid of class prejudice, which of late days is euphemistically 
termed class oonecionsness, she had the desire and the will to 
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give them, eBoh and all, tbeir due. Bha knaw thil arimiatal 
tendencies, equally with virtuous aoti(g|s, might be anoountaiad 
in any statKm. csrime which Catenna was only saved from 
ccwmutting by the mterventum* of death was of as hahions a 
nature as that which Bjptty Sorrel did commit. We are made to 
share in Admn Bede's fierce resentment against Arthur Donni- 
thome, yet not suffered to be blind to Donnithome's smrow and 
repentance Than Dinah Moms and Dorothea Brooke there 
oould hardly be two good and gifted women more dissimilar in 
position and in oharacter. Both, mdeed. are enthusiasts, though 
on utterly different planes Neither of them, if existmg m the 
floshi could allege the ledht mihrepresentation on the part of 
her biographer. So it is throughout. Squire and peasant, manu- 
iacturei and artisdn, land agent and auctioneer, clergy and laity, 
gentle and simple, men and women, all are handled with 
sympathy and without luepossession This impartiahty is no 
small lecommondation in a novelist It appeals to the reader’s 
^nse of fair play, and goes iai towards creating that impression 
of reality which the lutiusion of prejudice speedily destroys For 
piejuibce leads to caricature. 

Moreover, prejudice interferes with the light exercise of another 
weapon m the novelist's armoury, his understandmg In her 
peiception ot the molives which lead to human action, George 
Bliot admittedly excels. We see this faculty at work as we 
follow, foi mstance, the careers oi chaiacters so severed by tune, 
sex, and nationality as Tito the Florentine and Rosamond Vmcey 
the belle of Middlemarch It is chiefly because kept clear of 
prejudice that their inventor nevei lost her footing 

Equally, however, with sympathy and understanding the 
novelist requires imagination I^el us endeavour to see in what 
measure George Eliot possessed it, and what with her. were 
the matenals upon which it worked The poet's imagination, 
we are told, “bodies forth the forms of things unknown " A 
Miltcm makes us beliold the courts of heaven, a Rhelley the 
realms of fancy, a Malory the glories of a lamshed Lyonesae. 
But George Blip's material was the stuff of ordinary, every-day 
life. Bhe teHs us so very plamly m Adam Bede, and defsnds 
her dhdee. Bhe compares her art to that of painters of the 
Dutoh sdiobl, to whom the possesnon of imagination is no more 
to be deniirii than it is to Claude or Tomer. How much can 
be “bodied forth** by the picture of the old vrow at work in 
her kitchen, or the huriiand returning teom labour with his team; 
wtet large enggestion ot care taken, of family affeotion, of satia- 
fheflon found in thq partnendiip with mother earth! 
Ositainly the painMr had origiaals far hia design, but it was 
von. ovi. N. 8 . 0 0 
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hiB to perceive the uniWBal in the particular. Fiam a multitude 
of instances he has distilled a general quality. So must it be 
with the novelist who aspires to bo something more than a 
jdiotographer. So was it with George Ehot. 

She may not Jiave wholly grasped the principle at first. There 
are |)ortrait8, she admitted, in Seenet from Clerical Life; but 
from Adam Bede onwards the method of portraiture was 
entirely discarded. Those were wrong, then, who sought to 
identify Mr. Casaubon with a certain Becior of an Oxford college. 
George Eliot em^iloyed, she states explicitly, ‘‘only the sugges¬ 
tions oi experience wrought up into new combiiiatiuns." lliub 
for the not scene in Felix Holt she drew upon an early 
remeniorunce; but “the author knows from what a combination 
of subtle, shadowy suggestions with certain actual objects and 
€'\entb his story has been foriiiecl.'* Similarly with the characters 
in the story. When we hear of George Ehot*s hemg moved to 
tears by Tennyson's reading of Guinerere-^ or “crying in the 
next room over the distresses of her young jieoplo*'; and when 
we read her corn^spondence; we ore not at a loss to trace to its 
source the “jiasbionate sensibility " of Her Maggie Tulhver. Her 
own close alliance with her brother in their early years so 
appealingly set forth m her sonnet-sequence, Brother and Sister, 
with its exquisite conclusion, 

'* But were anothn bhildhood-wrirlii my bhsre, 

I would be bom m little ueter there 

was surely present to her consciousness when she vnrote of the 
childhood of Tom and Maggie Tulliver. Both Adam Bede and 
Caleb Garth owe something, it is understood, to her father's 
qualities. But it would be tlie greatest mistake to look, in any 
of the novels, for a portrait of the author, or of her father, or of 
her brother. 

We have only to pick up one of her best novels—for she was 
not, any more than any other great writer of fiction, uniformly 
excellent—to see for ourselves how her imagination dealt with 
its chosen materials; for it is the power and wealth of her 
imagination which have made them what they are. Though a 
devotee of science, and a little inclined to overload her text with 
scientific parallels and illustrations, she knew imagination to be 
a gift which eludes the most exhaustive scrutiny. She had not 
read the Bible and Plato for nothing. '‘Do we not agree," she 
wrote in Adam Bede, “to call rapid thought and noble impulse 
by the name of inspiration? After our subtlest analysis of the 
mental process, we must still say, as Dinah did, that our highest 
thoughts and our best deeds are given to us." She was aware 
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caibia apob her and took posseBsuxi «f her. One such crisis 
ooonrs in MiddUmarch, when i^rothea confronts Bosamond/ 
wfao» she suspects, has robbed her of Ladislaw’s devotion. Hie 
maetiiig of the two. wonssn is certainly one of the great episodes 
of fiction. Concerning it she told Mr. Cross that “although she 
always knew they had sooner or later to come together, she kept 
the idea re.(iolutely out of her mind until Dorothea was in 
Bosamond’s drawing-room. Then, abandoning herself to the 
inspiration of the moment, she wrote the whole scene exactly 
as it stands, without alteration or erasure, in an intense state 
of excitement and agitation, feeling herself entirely possessed by 
the feelings of the two women." There, and in the subsequent 
chapter wherein the mist of misunderstanding between Dorothea 
and Ladislaw clears away, the author’s “shaping spirit of 
imagination " is seen at its best and highest. 

If that spirit occasionally flags, we may recall the Horatian 
maxim that even Homer sometimes falls below bis level. It is 
not without interest to com[>are the harvest supper in Adam 
Bede with the feast of the sheep-shearers in Far from the 
Madding Crowd. The two pictures have much in common, but 
one salient difference. George Eliot's descriptive inventory of 
the farm men seems out of scale, because it has nothing to do 
with the course of the narrative, and because we have hitherto 
barely heard their names. Consequently it is a relief to escape 
from them to the brilliant passage of-arms between Mrs. Poyser, 
whom we know and appreciate, and the misogynist schoolmaster. 
But in Mr. Hardy’s picture we take delight in the humours of 
“the ancient men " at table becaus^ we have known them from 
the first and because each has his place in the drama; nor is 
there any fear of tedium, for those humours do not delay the 
progress of the story, but serve as a background for an important 
episode in Bathsbeba Everdene’s career, while the song she sings 
to the accompaniment of GabTiel's flute is fraught with fore¬ 
boding of tragedy. Ea;ch novel, by the way, contains the incident 
of a horseman galloping up with a reprieve from death at the 
eleventh hour; it is a pleasure to add that in each it is handled 
to perfection. 

. It is a Common practice with novelists who draw their materials 
' frdlii every-day life, as G^rge Eliot did, to depict contemporary 
nienners. It often happens tliat siich efforts achieve a facile if 
: a hrM success; but they run the risk of being vitiated by faulty 
iwrspective. That which is nearest to us is frequently the hardest 
aj^ebend. George Eliot fwfeired the method, of retro^Mte- 
tion; Prom the first ^e laid the scene of her stories at periods 
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•iihw a^tfride or }iMrti mVm the of bor 
Vorttot back, always d»^tuig Bomcda, wUoh traaspcvta 
to Savonarola's Florwce, is Mr. GUfU’s Loos Story, a rcanalioe 
of the late eighteenth century. The nineteenth was still in its ' 
infancy when Mrs. Foyser routed the dd Squire. SUaa Aforner 
is almost equally remote. The rest, from The Sad Fortunes of 
the Reverend Amos Barton to Afidd/emorch, reflect the years of 
her own girlhood in the 'thirties. Her explanation of tiiis pce- 
forence is on record. "At present," she wrote to a friend, **my 
mind works with the most freedom and the keenest sense of 
poetry in my remotest past, and there are many strata to be 
worked through before I can begin to use, artistically, any matorial 
I may gather in the present." Her last novel, Daniel Deronda, 
published in 1676, had for its period the previous decade. It 
suffered in consequence. Its events are not suffused in the 
author’s memories of girlhood; it lacks the freshness of hex 
morning. Yet such was George Eliot's fame at that date that 
Daniel Derond4£ was as widely read as any of its predeeessmrs. 
Such is probably the case no longer. It has recently, however, 
received a high compliment from a Jewish writer of mark. "In 
Daniel Deronda ” writes Dr. Nahum Sokolow, in his Zionism, 
"Goorge Eliot explains the traditions, habits, and characterie(tics 
of the Jews with the affectionate accuracy of a delighted scientific 
observer, and with the fine enthusiasm of a humanitarian spirit. 
The abundance of detail and the sensitiveness of the fine shades 
are marvellous." The tribute merits attention, for it bears 
witness to the conscientious care which George Eliot habitually 
bestowed upon her work. Research by itself will not make a 
novel, but may enhance its general effect. For her political 
story, Felix Holt the Radical, George Eliot read through 
Bamford’s Passages from the Life of a Radical and studied 
Mill and Comte. Doubtless she fortified herself with similar 
researches before beginning Daniel Deronda. 

At Mr. Poyser’s harvest-supper there was a modicum of talk 
about public affairs, but in general politics do not bulk largely 
in the novels. In Middlemarch the great Reform Bill mainly 
servea as a background for the oddities and vacillatkms ot Mr. 
Brooke of Tipton, with his catch-words, “I went into that myself 
at <me tune, but I saw it wouldn’t do," and “I pulled up in 
tone," whose tepid candidature on the aide of reform hat enri^ed 
our literature with a companion picture to the Eatanswill eleetion.^ 
George Eliot was not one of those who looked for a regeneration 
of humanity by Reform Bills, and she took little interest in 
the party politics of her own time. It is hai^y neoestary to 
emphasise h^ desire for soeial amelioration, but she AistogisliA 








hrn^ Mmidim. WlMif Cdieb Gteth reUkAa ^ib tte UlMrai^ 
who meant to 8tcq;» the making of the failway, it it her wiiee we 
teem to bear. “Things may be (ad for the poor man—bad they 
aie; but 1 want the lads here not to do what will mdce things 
worse fcsr themselves, ffhe cattle may have a heavy load, but 
it won’t help ’em to throw it over into the roadside pit, when 
it’s partly their own fodder.” A like dispassionate tone pervades 
Fefo Holt, her one definitely political romance. Even here 
reform is rather the medium for the display of character than the 
justification of the story. With George Eliot the historical sense 
was keener than the political: and as history is made up of the 
action and interaction of individuals, the development and fate 
of individufld souls are her primary concern. Felix Hoit is not 
pervaded by that white heat of political fervour and indignation 
which bums throughout Alton Locke, its predecessor by fifteen 
years, the work of one whose centenary, as well as hers,, falls 
within this year. But Charles Kingsley was only incidentally 
a novelist, whereas fiction was George Eliot's preoccupation 
during the roost productive years of her life. There is a good 
deal of the pamphlet about Alton Locke, and the story suffers in 
consequence. There is an untisality, due quite possibly to hasty 
workmanship, about the high-bom ladies associated with Alton, 
and about his melodramatically wicked cousin, which George 
Eliot, a greater artist, would certainly not have passed. Yet in 
the advice to working men which Kingsley prefixed to Alton 
Locke, that they should learn to think for themselves and to act 
together, G^rge Eliot in all probability concurred. And the 
deeper sentiment of each would seem to have been expressed 
already in the nctual year of the great Reform Bill by Thomas 
Carlyle. “It has been often said, and must often be said again, 
that all Reform except a moral one will prove unavailing. Political 
Eefiurm, pressingly enough wanted, can, indeed, root out the 
weede; but it leaves the ground empty—ready either for noble 
fruits, <Hr for new worse tares I ” 

That the mere holding of pious opinions will not ensure the 
growth of a crop worth reaping, George^ Eliot, to whom social 
progress was a great part of religion, was intimately aware. 
“I've seen pretty dear,” Adam Bede is made to say, “ever since 
I was a young 'un, as religion is something else beside notions. 
It isn't notions set people doing the right thing, it’s feelings.” 
“Notions,” unsupported by moral enthusiasm, could rsforin 
neither tte individual nor the body politic. But it is with the 
individual, as George Eliot saw it, that all true reform begins. 
The trials and vicissitudes of life, crashing as they might app^, 
wen capable, if unselfidily and bravely eneountered, of refining 
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Bnd ennobling character. The prooeas^iB seen at work in the 
lives of her heroineB, a«itomola, a Dorothea Brooke, a Maggie 
Tulliver, and in those of some at any rate of her men, Adam 
Bede, for instance, and Amos Barton. Onr sympathies go out 
to Ijydgate when he discovers the shallow nature of the woman 
he had made his wife. But at least slie had awakened his self- 
centred characttT to tlie need of tenderness. “Tjydgate,” we 
read, “accepted his narrowed lot uith fsad resignation. He had 
chosen this fragile creature, and had taken the burthen of her life 
upon h]« aiDiR. He must walk as he could, carrying that burthen 
pitifully." ('ertainly a bitter reproach escaped him on one 
occasion, but the outburst was exceptional. No doubt Rosamond 
hud been iiion* than UKuali> exasf)erating. '*The running brook," 
to quote Td'^beth Bede, “isna athirst for the rain." 

At an> rate, neither the vexations, trials, nor griefs of life 
could, for (leorge Eliot, rob it of its significance and value. “Let 
us be thankful," she somewhere says, “that our sorrow lives in 
UR as an indestructible force, onlv changing its form, ns forces 
do, and jiassing from pain into sympathy." The joy that she 
felt in the improvement or redemption of character certified her 
of its inijiortance. “Won't >ou agree with me," she wrote to 
Mis. Beecher Stowe, “that there is one comprehensive church 
whose fellowship consists in the desire to purify and ennoble 
hitman life?" And she never surrendered to materialism. 
“Pam and relief,'* she urites, “love and sorrow have their 
peculiar history which make an c^x|KTieiice and knowledge over 
and above the swing of alums." And again, **To me all explana¬ 
tions of the processes hy uhioh things come to lie produce a 
feeble iinj>reHsion eomi»ared with the mystery that lies under the 
processes. *' 

There are some who have found her novels depressing, despite 
the sunny humour which so often breaks through their cloudy 
sky. But for the observant, in most cases, there is a hint of 
better cheer. Serious in the main, they are full of lofty and 
uplifting sentiment. Their author, we feel, was one who moved 
on a high spiiitual plane. She, to adapt a famous sonnet much 
cherished by herself, 

" had groat alHo«, 

Hf>r friend*) wen* exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man's unoonqueralilA mind." 

We may be momentarily deterred, as in Sila» Mamer, by an en¬ 
vironment which appears sordid even to hopelessness. Bnt if we 
push on we find the pure gold which came to the old weaver in 
the end. 

Oeorge Eliot herself was grieved if people thought her stories 
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nwlandholy. She wifi pi»parti«»al]y gladdened by nidi n 
eritieiam aa Mrs. Carlyle'a, who found in Adam Bede a aonroe 
of “gentle. thonghta and hap[^ remembnnces.” It waa her 
oonacioaa aim 

* ** to be to other souIb 

The cup of strength in aome greet agony, 

Enkindle generouB ardour, feed pwe love, 

Beget the umileR that have no onielty.*' 

Surely her aspiration is realised; surely she has joined 

*' the choir invisible 
Of tIPMe immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence: live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars. 

And with their mild persistence urge men's search 
To vaster Issues." 


H. C. Minchtn. 





. A COMMENTABY ‘ UPON BUTLBB. 

* l» 

Mr« Febting Jones has written a large book about his friend, and 
written it very well.' It is candid, and it is sincere; the work of 
a lover at once of Butler and of truth; it neither extenuates the 
faults nor magnifies the virtues of its subject so far as the author 
could perceive them; and it makes it possible to understand why 
Butler was so underrated in his lifetime, though not at once why 
he was so overrated after his death. That remains a problem 
which cannot be resolved by saying that his friends trumpeted him 
into it, or that posthumous readers enjoyed seeing him belabour 
his betters, which his contemporaries had not. It is true that 
The Way of All Fle^h did not appear*until he was dead, and also 
true that The Way of Ml Flc^h is a witty and malicious novel, 
whose malice and wit Mr. Shaw had prepared London to admire. 
Perhaps it is true, once more, that we are more scornful of the 
old orthodoxy than our fathers were, and less careful whose feel¬ 
ings are hurt. But I must confess that I should not have expected 
any age to be so complacent about caricaturing one’s father and 
mother as our own was. However, for those who admire that 
sort of thing—and there must be many—I doubt if they will fiiid 
it better done anywhere, with more gusto or more point. Dickens 
is believed to have put his father into Damd CopperfieUl, not, I 
think, his mother. But one can love ^Ir. Micawl^r, and Dickens 
would not have .ho drawn him without love. We are led to 
Butler’s favourite distinctiqp between ynosis and agap^. There's 
no doubt about the gnosis that went to the making of Theobald 
and Christina. But where was agap^ ? 

Butler was in many res})ects a fortunate man, and sbonld have 
been a happy one. He had a good education, good health, a 
sufficiency of means. Even when his embarrassments were at 
their heaviest he could always afford to do as he pleased. He 
could draw a little, play a little, write more than a little; he loved 
travel, and covered all Southern Europe in liis time; he bad good 
friends, a good mistress, a faithful servant; he had a strong senfle 
of humour, feared nobody, had a hundred interests. Why, then, 
did he think himself a failure? Why was the sense of it to doud 
much of his writing, and much of Mr. Jones’s biography? 

He had his drawbacks—who has not? He did not get on with 
his father, criticised his mother; his sisters scraped the edges of 

(1) Samuel-BuUer, AtOhor of **JBrmhan** (IS36-1902}; a Xfemotr. By Hwiy 
Festing J 01 M 8 . Taro vob. MsomUlan, 1919. 
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hu nenras; » in&n to xhom he wm mtnmAy gmmmu betrayed 
him. The like of these things musk happen to mortal men. 
Butler knew that as well as anyone.* But his books were not 
read; the great men whom he aftaoked ignored him. He thought 
himself to be something, they treated hin^ as nothmg, and the 
public followed them. He knew all about it, and Mr. Jones 
knows all about it. He had unseated the secure with Eretchon, 
outrages the orthodox with Fatrhaven, flouted the budogists, 
himself being no biologist, plunged into Homeiic cnticism 
without archtpology, s>\uiii against tht eurrent m Shakespearean- 
iam, enjoyed himseli immensely, playmg Venfant terrible, and 
treading on every com he could hud—^aud then be was angry 
because the sufleiers pietended that they had no corns How 
could he expect it both It he serious, why did he 

write as it he was not? And if lie had tender feelings himself 
—as he obMOiisly had—why should he expect all the people he 
Attacked uith his pin-pticks to ha^e noxii ? It wat* not leahonable 

The answer to these quehtions is to he found in some little weak- 
nebbes of his which Mi Joneb's biogiaphy, all uncousc'iously, 
re^ealb Biitlci, it is clear, was inoihidh ^ain Many wnterb 
are so, but few let then sauits take them bo far Ijeain from 
Mr .Tones In 187V) he mid But let nut Edwaid Lear in an inn 
at Varese He told them a little tale about a tipsy man from 
Manchester—^lather a good little tale do not remember that 
Edward Leai told us amtlung eW' particularlv amusing, but then 
neither did we tell him an\ thing paiticuiaih amusing Butler 
was seldom at his best with a ceklnated man He wab not 
successful himselt, and had a buh-aggiessne feeling that a cele¬ 
brated man piobabh did iu»t dese]\e his celebiit'v . li he did 
deseive it, let him jiio\6 it ’ 'fliete is no getting awav from 
that KYmptoni which is as unieabonable as it is perveibe Cele¬ 
brated men are not usualK so anxious to “pioie *’ their celebrity 
as all that conies to It is bad enough to be “celebrated ** Tt 
was hard lines on old Leai to sulk with hiia because he would not 
show off. It he had wanted to do that he would not have gone 
to Varese But that h mortified tanit> The banie thing hap¬ 
pened when he mot Mi Birrell at diiinor in 1900 Then it was 
the celebrity who took pains to save his host and hostess from a 
froety dinner-party The same thing is tecalled of meetings with 
Sir Goorge Trevelyan and Ijord Moiley earlier in the book. It is 
all pretty stuind; but when a man is rulden by a vanity like that 
there can be no healthy pleasure to lie got out of wntmg for its 
own sakei You must have your pubhe flat on its back before 
your vanity will be soothed. 

Another failing of Butler's, ediared, I am sony to say, by Mr. 
YOU cvi. n.Bi G a* 
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Jones, \iab a love of kttie jokes and an mability to see when and 
where they could he worked oil, oi perhapb 1 ought to say when 
thc> weie worked out A greai many of them weie pm-imcks 
lather th<in jokes, he only made them “to anno> ” Well, they 
(lid and lhe> do, aamov—^not betause ^hey weie jokes, but 
because ihev wire feeble jokes “If it is thought desuable to 
have an aitiile on the Odyhsty I have abundant, most aggravating 
and impudent mattei about I’enelope and King Meiielaus'*—so 
he wrote to Mi H Quiltei, who natiiially jiimjied at it Here 
IS anolhe> ^em which Mi Jones seems to adiiiiie — 

“There will lie no (oiiiioitable and sale dcvelopnietit of our 
soudl aiiangeiiients 1 mean we shall not get infanticidi, and 
the jxrmission of suicide, iioi cheap and easy divouc till Jesus 
( hi 1 st s ghost has been laid ” 

Vli tliat cm be said toi that is that it is vivacious, and that 
it has helped Mi Shaw, who has cirtamh iK^ttered the instiuc 
turn Theie aie otheis wliuh ait. a giKid deal inoic aniio>ing 
than tint Jokes alxuit intaiiticKh uid J<siis ( bust deleat them 
stives aiKl alvv viill Thev aic on a level with jokes alxiut 
death oi one s iiiothei thev leioil and smite the smitet on the 
nose 1 confess that 1 find the joke ilxiiit ( hailes T^anib iin- 
tating Biitlei said that he could not re id Lamb hec iiise (iinon 
Vmgei went to tea with his (Jhitlei s) sisfeis Hm gibes at Dante 
are as had—in fact tluv aic wotse, tggi tv ited h> the fart that, 
having ntver lead (he assures iis) a woid of him hi jiiits him 
down as one of the seven luiiiihii^s oi C hiistendom lie would 
nut read Dante because he had liked Viigil noi Viigil because 
'Lciiiivsrm liked him “\Vc aic not aimisod’* as Queen \Ktoiia 
said oi anothei little joke 

The corrps|N)ndence with Miss Savage igain, docs not leveal 
a ]>leaciant jierbonalit} Indeed the discomfoit one grts from it 
IS at tunes jiainfnl Mi Jones savs that she hoied Butler, and 
1 don t wonder at it 'I hi wonder would rather be that she did 
not set his tectli on edge if if were not that he was neatly as bad 
as she was It is not a matter oi faretJoiisnesH—daresay he 
nevei tired of that, and pciliaps the thinness oi the jokes—^little 
misieadmgs of hymns, things about the Mammon of Bighfeoua- 
neas, and so on—^in a kind oi way added to the fun oi them It 
Is their bubjeef mattei which ofiends The^ commonly turn upon 
the health of the lesjiective pirents and the chances of an attack 
cairying them oil Quisle cost an the heio said oi the herome'a 
suicide, non si fatmo But 1 siifijxise that li you could put your 
mother's death-bed mto a novel, you could ilo alinoat anything 
m that Sind 

1 am myself smgularly moved, with Coventry I’atmore, to love 
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the lovely who ate nof beloved—-bnt not the unlovely. Those 
little jokes, and many others, are by^o means lovely, and if 
Butler repeated them as often ah Mr. *Jnne8 docs, it is not sur¬ 
prising that he was avoided by many w'ho niihsed or dreaded 
the pojnt. His leciure«nn the “Humour of Homer’* made Mr. 
Garnett unhapi^ and Mihs «lane ITarrimn cross, Mr. Jones says. 
1 don’t doubt it. It is \ory clieap humour indeed, and no more 
Homer's than mine is. 11 is entirely Butler’s humour about 
Homer, a very different thing. Its impudence did not mitigate 
the aggravation, but made it more acute. If ho had picked out 
a fairy-tale rather than ti\o glorious poems—Lftt/e Uul Hiding 
/food, The Three Bears, JitnnpelsUliskni, for example—he could 
have been as facetious as he pleased. But that ^oiild not suit 
him. There would have been no darts to fling. Butler was a 
handeTiIlero, All right; but then don’t complain that the Miss 
Harrisons, Darwins, and otheis shake off your darts and go about 
their business, which, cnldlv enough, is not to gore and trample 
the hnnderillero; don’t Ih> huffed because you are held for a 
ganun. Butler wanted it both wa\h. 

The conclusion is iin'sistible that Butler’s controversial books 
w«'re not piiiuurily wiitten to discover truth, but because he was 
vain and wished at once to be sensational and nnnoying. He 
resented the greatness of the great, or the celebrity of the cele¬ 
brated; Ills vanity was wounded He mniglit, then, for **mo8t 
aggra\afiiig and impudent mutter*’ to wound them in turn who 
had vicariously wounded him. He “learned** them hi l>e toads, 
or celebrities, or fried to Bnt 4iis love of little jokes betrayed 
him. He, a sort ol minnow’, tlviiight to trouble the ixhiI where 
the great flsli weic oaiing at ease bjk flirting the surface with hia 
tail. Jt seemed to him that he wa^^ throwing up a fine volume 
of water; but the great fish held their way unconaciouH in the 
deep, ('hicfly, therefore, he tailed, with all hi^ clevernesa. Brain 
he had, logic he had; the heart was u-a\ anting and the intention 
faltered. Gnosis again, and agap^! 

Brain he had, logic ho had; but brain must follow u|)on 
emotional intention if it is to create; and logic must follow upon 
sound premisses if it is to convince. Now if his prime intention 
wras to annoy, or if yon granted him hia premisses, Butler w*ould 
never misa the mark. But ia that intention worthy of more than 
it earned? I don’t think so. And can yon grant liim his pre¬ 
misses? 1 don't think that you can. Ho argued a priori, 
apparently, always. 1 am not a biologist, nor was he. bnt if I 
know enough of scdentific niethoil to lie aure that biologiats cannot 
argue that way, so undoubtedly did he. What should t>arwin, 
who had spent years in imtieot accumulation of fact, have to say 

a Q* a 
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to him? In Hom«no entwism—a pnln Agun Ha Ind ad 
mstmct— he owm it ttaa no iu(ne-- 4 hAt the Odyuey vee TvxittoB 
by A woman. Then he studied the Odyssey to prove that it was. 
Perhaps a woman did wiite it, and perhaiw it will one day be 
proved The Odytsey, an Butlei used it; will never janveait. So 
alvo with the Suihan oiigm of the poem’ He got his idea, and 
went to Tiajuni to ht it in It does not seem to have ooenrred 
to him that all the thiugb he ionnd thcie are to be found alio 
in the Ionian Islands, and might be found m half a bundled other 
placeb 111 a sea pullulating with islands or a coast •line cut about 
like a jvbaw lai/ale But it won t do, ot course No one knew 
that bettei than he 

Mr .Tones sa^s tint “Butler’s judgments were aiiived at by 
thinking the mattei out tui himselt ’’ 1 don’t know what judg* 
nients he means in the contest he is talking alxiat “other 
wiiters" Among suih Ik wouki not, jierhaps, mclude Dante, 
Virgil or Chalks Ijamb TJ he imUidis llomei and Shakespeaie 
there would be a gmnl deal to sav T don t believe he had thought 
about the anthoislup ut the Odii<>ny at all until he had assumed 
what he afterwaids sjKiit his time and peinh in anjijioitmg As 
to Rhakesjieare h age wlitn he wtote Ins Minnets, I don't mvseli 
find that the sonnets snjijHirt him Those wluoh he quotes in 
particular show that \V 11 was a voiith, not tliat Hhakespeare 
was one But there again lu w is aigtiiiig e jmoti He dented 
tcimive what he set out to jnove and the scholais disregarded 
him Ml Budges m a Uttci which Mr .lones has the candour 
to quote, jiuta the mittei is luAth is mav he “I am veiv sonr> 
mdeed that voii hive betii so rlevei as to make up so good (oi 
bad) a stor} but T willinglv itcsignise that no one has brunght 
the matter into so cleii a light as vou have done Vou aie always 
jieriipicuous, and nothing hut good < in come ul such conscienimuK 
work as }ouis Still, vou must lemi nihtr that )ou proved Darwin 
to be an aich-impostoi and there was no fault in your logic. 
It 18 not the logic that tails m this boedi ’’ No It was not tlie 
logic. 


Mavbice Hrwmi 



WOMEN AT THE WOSiE-AND BLSEWHEBE. 

• 

Taa hvM of women of erery oIsm have been janed and shaken 
from fheir wonted places dunng these five disintegrating years; 
shaken from the well-worn paths m which it had been their onstom 
to tread. They have done many things tliey <lid not know tiiey 
could do, and liad neior dreamt of doing before They have been 
disonssed, praised, blamed, written abont, until it is small wonder 
that they themseiveb do not quite know vihere they stand m the 
great seiies of human achievement The itomon nho was welt 
to-do and had abeady taken her shaie in some aoitby wtsrk for 
the coinniiinitv went and dul sometliing else The woman who 
wab domg nothing went and did sumetlung The workmg 
vrouun left her own woik and <hd uthei woik needed by the 
State Tht) w<ie till of them uphited excited, by the novelty 
of their occupation, bv the wondoiful sense of umty of impulse, of 
feeling the iiatioiial (oiuinon will liehind their action, of having a 
shaie in the (iieat Resolution In the ])1ace of the daily mono¬ 
tonous obligitions w IS one ckai dull and women, umversally 
a(<claimed, iiislied ioiward to accHiuiptish it 

The house doois ip eiory dueition weie opened wide to the 
gale In the eountlcbs homes fioin w hic h the husband was absent 
contmuity of intercoiuRe was rmlcly wienihed asimdei. The 
gradual deposit of conmion inteiest m home and iluldren, which 
in every pait of the hoeial scale heljvs exen wheie aident affection 
IS absent to cHnisolidate existeni i xyis lilown to the four quarters 
of heaven And wennen of e\eiv class stepped acrosi, their tbrea- 
holds into what wsb to most of them a fieer, widet world Bhnt 
doors may mean impiisotnneiit as well as safety, exclude liberty 
as Well ab danger and theie wete women for whom the openmg 
of those doors meant sheer emancipation 

Emr many a woiking woman, it is fine the wind screen that 
stood between'her and the unnctw* liebmd which were accumn- 
lated her daily duties, her daily monotonous knowledge of what 
life was likely to bring, was thrown down * but even she, after the 
first mament of bewnldcnnent, in many raaea of agemised giiet 
at the sudden oatastrophe, gradually came to realise that life on 
the whole was easier 

She had not always to be thinking of someone else. She heN 
self was now the person to be first ecnsideTed, and she g|ve that 
oonaidention fully. 

If dm had hew one of the wives who get up to make tbsir has> 
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band a hot breakfaafe before be goes out m Cne morning—noi all the 
wives do this—she no longer had to do it She had not to think 
what he would like for Ins meals flhe was no longer grumbled 
at, not to speak of anything more torcuble, and, great amehoratian 
of all, bhe bad mori money to spend and no one to account to for 
it In many bouses the children looked bettei fed and better 
clothed than before the war, theie was more to give them. For 
man> a devoted wife and mother at the works, whose husband, 
whose son was at the war, the entire change oi her existence 
softened the acute poignancy ol se£)aration ‘*My word*” said 
one ot the women to a \isitor, **we was wondering, Mrs Jones 
and me, what we'd get to talk about when the war was overt" 
And It was ob\ious that the s|)eakei, although in deadl} anviety 
foi hei son lejxuted missing, ielt that life had been fuller, and 
even—if one dates to saj so —more satisfying, iince the great 
upheaval 

The yeaib went on The wai was won The war is over 

Now IS the difficult time ^ow must women, the acclaimed, 
the ad\eutuious go baik into tluir houses and pitce togethei as 
best thev may tht duties of wlnt is calleil ''oidiiiaiy hit " scat- 
teied bv the toinado some with untold itliel otheis with 
courage, many with inwaid ic\oJt 

But almost all ai« he coining awaie in its tulinss of the immense 
mental and phvsual lati£.ae thit tliesi veais ha%e brought, the 
fatigue disiegiidcd, suimounted at the time, of long days m factory 
Ol hospital or othei strenuous woik - fatigue which is now making 
itself manifest as it encounters daiK miiioi leadjiistnients to the 
needs oi the pit sent as mind and l>ody go jainiig hea\ily along 
what iistxl to be the accustomed road \nd it is in this condition, 
truly not the most favourable, that we are called u£)oii to help in 
the great new reconhtiuc tion oi the nation, in which the part of 
women will lie so potent 

The >^atioii—what is that/ As 1 tiy to visualise it, 1 can 
represent it to mvseli in terms only of individual human beings, 
ol the individual lives of each of us, oiii own lives and those of our 
surroundmgb ThAt is, then, the task before us, t6 try to make 
those IncB better How are we going to do it? Are we all, 
women of different dassch, going to join in a common effort? 
Are we going with a common lofty object in viewr to reinforce one 
another’s impulse, or are we embarking on this great task with 
no definite diiection, each ot us blindly fumbling along to find 
out what this new great duty is, and incidentally trying to pick 
up again the duties we have mislaid during these years? 

How much, I wonder, do women of different walks in life, of 
different outlook, and especially of different enjoyments, under- 
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stand one another? ffhose to whom has been wmohsafed the 
privilege of motherhoril'no doobt have a^reat common experience^ 
although even that may present widely, different aspects accord¬ 
ing to the ciioumstances of the*mother. But apart from this, a 
subject too vast to be entered upon here, how much do they really 
understand about each other? 

The working clans have always known a very great deal about 
the well-to-do; many of them have been in domestic service them¬ 
selves, or have associated witili domesticf', and the domestic class 
obviously have a very intmiate knowledge of the daily life of their 
employers. The employer has not always the same intimate 
knowledge of the daily hie oi the woman at the works; although 
most oi the well-to-clo now know u great deal more about the 
w'orking class than they did belore. Public opinion indeed re¬ 
quires them to do so From pre-war days onward there has been 
a steady course ot investigation into the home lives and the condi¬ 
tions of the working classes; and no doubt if we want these con¬ 
ditions altered and impro'ied it is well that we should discuss 
them. We read about them and talk about them, and tabulate 
what qualities are needed to make those lives satisiactory or 
uns.itisfactur>, until then Mies and virtues seem to have 
a soft oi standaid ciitiency of ethics; and especially as regards the 
women 

Is it h> the same (ode oi ethics that the Ih'es of the well-to-do 
women are governed*^ \Vt‘ no doubt siip]Xise them to be But is 
it indeed the S4ime code— oi is it quite different ? This question is 
not so easy to iniswei 

Space tot bids me to include in this article as I had hoped to do 
descriptions oi souk* houses at the woiks, and oi ihe daily life of 
the women who live in them. It Us only ]K)ssible in the limits of 
tlicse pages to loiisidei in general what that life is, and how it 
compares with the livt»s (»f women in a different station. 

In a book entitled " \t the Works,” published in 1007, re-issued 
in 1911, an attempt was made to give a brief account of the lives, 
work, and general (conditions of existence of a large population of 
ironworkers on the banks oi the Tees A |>art of this book was 
devoted to describing the liven of the wives and daughters of 
ironworkers, the conditions of whose existence remained pretty 
much the same during the thirty odd years, say, preceding the 
war, during most of which the data on which the Iwok was founded 
were .collect. 

Thev were living in the midst of an ever-growing population of 
workers, whose chief industry, the making of iron and steel, 
offered no place for women, while the influx of male workers 
gradually increased. The result was naturally a community wHlth 



ma^y mm than wanaa* in irhuh 
Bcraghty wm moat of flM|p muriod when they wets yomit 
iMiFeiEieik^ each in hep turn 4mniting on her ineiperimee 16 
the nent generation. Thoae who'have been Tutting the woifdhg 
women of this locality during these thirliy odd years, in whieh 
the young girls have turned into mothers and grandmothers, heve 
seen the same story repeated over and over again. The crowds 
of young single men coming to the works, lodging very unomi* 
fortably with one family and another, were glad to marry early 
and to set up a house of their own. Then perhaps followed a 
time of brief romance which tempered the shortcomings of the 
youthful wife as a housekeeper. Then came babies, and toil, and 
struggle. The years passed and the children grew up, and that 
mother, too, took lodgers, and her daughter in her turn married 
young, and all went on as before, since the women on the whole 
had not altered or improved—and the w^omen matter veiy, very 
much. 

Amid all the colossal transmutations of the community, of its 
social strata, its material conditions, one fact remains the same. 
I venture to quote a statement written in 1907, w'bich I believe 
to be as true to-day as it undoubtedly was then:— 

**Tlie key, the eluo to the condition of the man at the works and hia 
family, to the pcissibilitics and impossibiUtica of hia existence, is the womsn 
who manages Ua house. Her character, her capacity, and, moat of aU, her 
health, on which her uorvea and tcmiicr depend, will determine the course 
of his Ufe.*’ 

That is what it really comes to in the case of a married man. 
If he is a satisfactory member of the community, if he has 
qualities necessary to make a success of life and his calling, and 
if his wife happens fortunately to reinforce his good qualities with 
her own, that household is likely to prosper. If, on the other 
hand, instead of reinforcing those qualities the unsatisfactory wife 
has precisely the defects which neutralise them, that couple, 
given their other handicaps in the race, will have but a poor 
chance of making the best of their lives. 

The worMng woman has many handicaps, and one of them is 
that there are only a certain number of approved good quality 
for her to choose from. She is not allowed, like her well-to-^ 
sisters, to justify her existence in all kinds of varying ways; if 
rile does not happen to have one desirable quality, putting forward 
another, or, better still, replacing the deficiency by finding that 
name quality, and employing it, in someone else. For in the 
case of the well-to-do the subjects.set them by Destiny to “take 
up,” so to speak, are many and varied, and aro most id tkagi. 
optkmal. The girl who has no need to earn her living, who, after 



»liURii^, ooiofartobto^iiM^^ gtrlhood, manm uate <xm» 
ditiau which mabki her to employ oUipr peo]^ to oany <m the 
work of her life for her^ may choose ithlch of her natural bento 
she will follow, or, more likely *8tiU, will follow it automatically 
without consciously choosing it. And no one will brand her, or 
conteinn her, or write statiisticfl about her if she happens to lack 
certain quahties which in another vvalk of life axe xecognised and 
tabulated as being essential. 

The working woman, whatever her natural bent and aptitudes, 
has no poMubihty of choosing. It she wishes to succeed there 
is only one subject which she may take up. Hhe must be a 
skilled housewife. And in this capacity she is inoessantly 
called upon to satisfy the exaiinnerH, who aie m this case the 
whole community, inquiring into what she does with her bfe. 
8he cannot escape from the searchlight ot investigation for ever 
playing upon her, and mu^t unavoidably display the reply to the 
demands on her irom all and sundry, for it is always there 
accusing or justiljing fier It is her IIouk* Rhe cannot hide it. 
Her house testihes whether she is of clean habits or the reverse, 
whellier she is tich oi a sliittein, whether she does her cooking 
at home or bii}s her food outside, whether her children are well 
cared lor or iieglMed. and she will he judged or condemned 
according!}, without being allowed to apiieal to some other set 
of endeaiuig qualities wliiib il she were belter off would equally 
justify her existence. 

There are many competent woiking women who are able to 
pass this test most siiccessiuily; and this fact is occasionally held 
by those who generalise tioiii the satisfactory wozkmg-class homeB 
rather than from the unsitislacdorv to prove that it is not the 
conditions of their fives that are*amiss, but the blameworthy 
inadequac} of those who interpret them But this view may 
not be entirel} accuiiite The varying lesiilts oi these conditions 
simply show that all women are not able to carry the same weight. 
It is criivious that metaphoncallv as well as hterally there are 
fewer women who cmii carry a heavy hurden single-handed than 
who can carry it w*ith the assistance of several others. 

It IB mteresting to reflect that there are many women among 
the well-to-do who become at intervals so woin out by the house* 
bold duties they have to jierform Vicanuusly that in order to avert 
a nervous breakdow'n they have to go away for a change, to a hotel 
perhaps, or to a friend's house. And they tell you that what has 
done them most good, and promoted tlieir recovery most of all, is 
hutrtg dispensed from ordering the dinlier. Bat it seems a little 
goffilising, if it is so exhausting merely to think of What one is 
geing to eat, to tell someone else to buy it, and someone else to cook 
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it, and yft aomeone else to pat it on the table, that the working 
woman does not oftener J^reak down-—ehe does occasionally—et 
having not onh to think (di the tood, bat to buy it herself, cocdc 
it herself, and also to dish it up.' She has indeed with her own 
liands to do every single thing necessary, to carry on existence. 
If she has children, there comes a tune when they can help her; 
but before that time comes they have added veiy heavily to her 
but den diinng the years of then birth and infancy 

But the cuiious thing is that the moie foitiinate, looking on 
at the strfniioiis existence of the woiking woman, seem to take 
this great effoit tor gianted, and that while she goes htmggUng 
along with her load, stumbling sometime^, letting it slip often, 
diopping parts of it altogetliei e\en the kindly among her more 
proB|)erons sisteis, passing liei on the load with her own heliiers 
tind called upon to beai but a liaction of hei load, will feel and 
look disapproval at the woiking woman foi not being able to 
carry it all single-handed “1 went into Mrs Smith's house," 
a well-disposed visitoi will with a Hgli "what a slatternly 
woman' Her breakiast cups weie not washed up at noon " And 
the deduction from those unwashed iui>s is piobabU true it is 
more than likeh that Mis Smith has the teini>eiament ol the 
slattern It is possible, howe^eJ that the kindh visitor may have 
that temi»eranient hersell But she has not had the ojiportumtv 
of finding it out, as v\hen she lias done lici bieakfast someone 
else comes into the loom and tikes iwax thF things and wafhes 
them up The dereluticjns from dutv, as well as the virtues of 
the working woinm, aie so teiiiblv visible, foi she cannot dni|>e 
them or hide then lesults The vxell-tudo v\oman need not show 
them at all I might go a dozen times into the house* of a dweller 
in Park Lane, sav, vxithoiit discoveniig that she is a slattern 
That woid, indeed, I never leioemher heaniig a]>piied to the well- 
to-do How could It he^ Mrs Park Tjane has <»n good clothes, 
none of her hooks and buttons are off, oi hei gown fastened 
across with a pm; her dining-room is in jperfect oidei awaiting 
her presence at the next meal 

The house ol the well-to-do woman is no doubt also a revela¬ 
tion. a betrayal; but oi taste, or of tastes, more than of character. 
If her house is tidv, it need not mean that she is tidv herself 
If it IS iintidv, or if it IS not kept clean, her duty is not to clean 
it herself but to scold someone else; to scold her nurse if her 
children are not washed and dressed, or the cook if the dinner 
is not ready in time; or to tell the cook to scold someone else, in 
her tnm, if the things are not washed iii» after a meal. If Mrs. 
Park Lane does all this, she will be a good housewife That 
18 applied in the more favoured class to the woman who with 
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keen dbaerration, acedto p enied by the art of timdy reprimand, 
oan ateer her household aright. This hegasewife gives good dinners 
instead of bad ones; that is, she knowi^how to choose what people 
Hke to eat. She knows whether the dinner is well or ill-oooked. 
And if she has a good tfook, and if she is sympathetic in manner 
and a pleasant talker, people will like her, apeak well of her, and 
also of her dinners; and they will be a success, and she will be 
a success. But it will avail nothing to the working woman if she 
cannot herself cook, and if her house has not been i)Foi)erly swept, 
that she should be able to talk well or be popular with her friends. 
On the contrary, if her chief contribution to the amenities of life 
is to stand in her doorway engaged in conversation with her 
neighbours, she will be criticised for indulging in ‘‘front door 
gossip.’* 

But do not the well-to-do gossip with their neighbours? They 
do not stand at their street door to do so, as they have drawing¬ 
rooms in whieh to receive them and leisure to talk, but they 
gossip as much and more. Why should they wish the working 
woman to staiid at her back door only, which commonly opens 
oil to a narrower street than the fniiit door, and of which the 
surn)uiiduigs arc apt to be less sanitary? What would the dweller 
in a fashionable West-Efld s(|iiare or street say if she were walled 
up in her house and jierimtted egress only into the mews behind? 
We hear so much in these well-informed days about the recreation 
and the leisure of the wrorking classes. We are ready to build 
places for them and to provide entertainment. But the accessible 
and ])upular form of entertainment, of inteii'ourse with their tleigh- 
hours, that the better-off in a tow n sf) constantly enjoy—imagine 
there are few days wdien the well-to-do do not frequent some 
friend or acquaintance outside the family circle for the working 
woman is disappmved. But whv should there be a different code 
in this respect for her ami for us, and in many other respects? 

1 do not hold a bnef either for the working woman or for the 
woman who is well-to-do. There are many praiseworthy as well 
as many deplorable jiersons to be found in iKith these sections 
of society. It is a temjitation, T know, for those who are justi¬ 
fiably roused to fury at the contemplation of the flagrant 
inequalities of destiny to picture the working woman as being 
invariably the potential possessor of all the virtues, which lier 
destiny, and the arrogance of her employers, have prevented her 
from developing. But this attitude may carry us too far. For if 
it is straitened means only that make her so often fall short 
of the ideal of womanhood, how is it, then, that so many wealthy 
women fall ahort of it too? That shows that it is not straitened 
means only that make the undesirable. It is straitened means 
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in cwnbinntkm with oertaia nndennUa t|in|itiia of ehifootanr» 
found no doubt in evox; di^tkm. 

Whftt, then, uo these <qtlulitiel? What are the desirable and 
undeorable quahtoee for women? and are they the same for every 
claaa? # 

Moat of us suddenly cnnfronted with this laat question would 
no doubt reply in haste in the affirmative, imagining we are 
speaking the truth. But would it be the truth? Let us try to 
make it clear to our mmds, those of uh who, helped by material 
means, have the constant o})portiinity of storing our minds with 
the more precious currency ol art and literature: we who are the 
aiticulat3, and who ought, when we are trying so hard to Becon- 
struct, 10 know what we are iirescnbmg, and what we are talking 
about. Let Ub try to compuic the oidinances oi life for women 
leading different existences, and to see what we are demanding 
fiom ourselves and from others, and by what code we are in 
reality hving. 

Is it a spmtnal code, enjoined on iis b> the form of religion 
which we profess, or is it a lolt\ moral code of no sjiecial creed? 
or is it a code of exfiedjeiiiy only, of Western expediency, 
formulated on the whole h> the eni))Jo\]ng ilasseb, hut certainly 
making for the genet a1 cfmvemence? 

Wotikl it not be well to detenuine this in out heait and con¬ 
science befon^ we go fuithei? We ««hould all oi us )ik<* to believe 
that our code is the sanie as that of the worker But the pre¬ 
ceding pages have, I tlimk, shown that it not Tlio woman of 
means, if she possesses h\ pio\\ only the qualities most con- 
spicnously deniable in the wuiking woman, is considered to 
possess them herself, and coiumeiided h\ puhhe opinion 
accordingly. 

And if we go fiirthei in investigation, shall we not find that 
many mbom tendencies looked iijion tis defects in the working 
woman are not considerefl defects in the well-to^o? We are 
many of us m these abysmal days trying, with ininds much per¬ 
plexed, to find the right path of conduct. Let us, sjieaking for 
the sake of clarity of the woman of means as Lady A and the 
working woman as Mrs. A, try to be sure whether for these two, 
in certain fields of action, such as gambling, spending on clothes, 
indulging in drink even, tlie right path is the same. As to 
gambling, for instance. 1 am not attempting to disciiss here 
the wide subject of the ethics of gambling, which appear at the 
present time somewhat confused. I am only disnissing its prac¬ 
tical effect on the community. 

Mrs. A, for example, has the temperament of the gambler; 
so has Lady A. The latter is conveniently ntnated fbr grati^ring 



it. She can fasTe herlFriendB in to ]^ay bridgOi ter monay, in her 
own how at any time of day ate ehoom. And aha doea ebooas; 
die plays from tea-time, or eyen ftonf lanch-time, till ahe goes 
to bed: and though this courae ia diaapproved of by many women 
in Bociety leading mom worthy Ixvea, no one odlH on Lady A to 
remonstrate with her and tell her she must really desist. Mrs. A, 
on the other hand, does not often gamble with cards. She goes 
to a whist drive now and again, at which, by a nice distinction, 
she may not play for money, but may play for a prize. She doea 
not commonly play cards in Tier own house. Probably if she were 
found playing for money uith friends assembled in her kitchen 
she would be severelv repiimanded. She, therefore, not having 
the outlet of caids, bets on races. This la more easily accom¬ 
plished, and is fraught i/^ith a weekly excitement when the news 
comes of the result«« Those of us who have seen homes where 
c*hildren are neglected and ruoins stn])iied when luck has gone 
against the dwellers have felt heartsick at the tendencies which 
have brought about *«uch consequences, and desperate at the 
thought that we were not able to stop them. And yet some of 
ns have also seen hounes where there has been a sudden accession 
of joyful possession from such illicit gains, a new cloak proudly 
displayed by tlu^ wcaior, or, more disaiming still, some new toys 
—and the W'ords of femonstranee, ut any time difficult to utter, 
have died on our bps. 

We need lia\e none of the^ soul searchings so far as our 
hortiitory dealings with ljRd\ A are concerned. Rhe has been to 
Ascot, with bcantifnl now clothes; she ha^ betted (*ontiniiously. 
You meet hei ut diimor atlerwaids, and site lelates with vivacity 
and chat in, iisiinlly in the heating ot the seivunts, how much she 
has won oi lost Ihit, in either case, no one seems to consider 
she is to he repnihated and none of us need worry as to whether 
It IS our duty to remonstrate with her. 

Mrs 1), who worked, and most efficiently, at miinitionB tor 
many hours a day during the war, and who, in common wdtii 
wdmen of all kinds, has been in the habit of gazing into shop- 
windows, suddenly found herself wdth the W'onderful new possibility 
within her graH}>, not onh of looking but of buying She bought 
a fur coat. She had never had one before, and the joy of waling 
about in it must for the moment have been the very crown ot 
existence. It was extravagant of her, no doubt, it was foolidi. 
But die bought a fierce rampant joy with it all the same. What 
about Lady P? She has worn a fur coat when the weather was 
cold enough ever since she grew up. But, all the same, does not 
rile look into shop-windows—and go in at the shop door? Ip 
1917, at the very height of the war, a welUmown house of bttri- 
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ness in the West End followed its usual cdstom of sending round 
circulars to its clients and announcing a display of fashionable 
clothing worn by mannequins, i.c., young women who processed 
past, for which show nuinbere<l and reserved seats could be 
obtained by payment. At the time thoso circulars being 
issued, there \\»h much dihapproving talk about the young women 
working in Rur factories who with their means suddenly doubli*d 
and trebled were buying efrocti\e clothes and even jewellery, worst 
of all, for the hr^t time in their li\es. It is nol every one of us 
who, having a sudden windfall, puts all of it at once into Govern¬ 
ment fuiKlh instead of ex {lending it on some “treat ” not dictated 
by wisdom. 

Mrs. O causes scandal be(*ausi» she drinks, a fact that cannot 
he ixincealed fnini the world, because, wlicn she is intoxicated, 
she quarrels violently with her neighbours on either side and 
advertises her condition h> open conflict. I jad\ G, wlu) has, alas! 
the same tailing, does not bring it w ojk'uIv to the knowledge oi 
the pulilic But she has it all the same. 

Can we liear, those of iis who are thmwn with the workers, 
who are trying to understand, longing to solve some of the great 
riddles, to exhort those w’e visit to abstain from derelictions which 
we know that man> of our own walk of life indulge in with 
impunity? \Vc ought not to hear it. We ought to feel that those 
derelictions, if they are reproliated in any direction, should be 
reprobated in all. But how is it to be done? Who is going to 
do it? Wlio are the “visitors “ who will jienetrate into the abodes 
of the erring well-to-do and exhort them to behave differently? 
Not presumably the district Visitor or the Liiy Beader, or thf* 
Ahnonor, so ;x>tent in the )>ansh, since they may possibly not 
he invited to the hriIJiant houses w here examjiles arc conspicuously 
inking Aei hy those w hose doings are daily chronicled in the papers. 
The thing at the nxit of all these regrettable iiumlestations is 
that there is t<x> much leisure in some of thesc^ well-to-do lives; 
to tell the truth, there is liitle else. It is the custom when the 
expression “Idle Bich” is used for tliow |>eo])le of means vfho 
are not idle (and there are, ha]>pi1y, more of those, 1 fancy, than 
of the others) to rise in their wrath and jimtest. But at the same 
time we all of us know that there are many, many wealthy 
women who are idle. They are idle obviously because they have 
nothing to do. They have nothing to do. That is the root of 
the matter. But at the same thne it iiiiist lie admitted that it 
ir» much more difficult for many of them who liave no special 
aptitudes, and no occupation indicated by circumstances, to find 
worthy occupation for their time, than for the woman who is 
obliged by circumstances to work constantly at carrying on her 
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daily life, to work at fiiuigH that if she did not do them would 
bo left undone. • 

There is many a working woman *i^lio, if she were in the 
[x>Hition of the dashing Lady X, W'hose )X)rirait in in the papers, 
and who never does anything at all that is ^vorth doing, would do 
neither more nor lewi than tlint renowned 1)eauty. Mrs. X has 
been saved from that fate- -or debarred from it—by having some- 
tiling quite obvious to (x:ciij>\ her, and not by being more desen’ing 
of apj>ro\al than the other. The real difficulty that has to be 
fawd in readjusting the situation js, how it* Ladv X to find some¬ 
thing to do? ]jet UK he quite honest, those of us who are* 
fortunate enough to have eitlier work or iHibbies to interest us, 
and who are apt to dejdore the s[)eetai*le of these highly-placed 
I neniploved. Is it always so eiisv for them to find employment? 
Lady X, living in Ixmdon, is u young married woman of means 
and (Kisitiun. She has nut been given by nature any sjiecial bent 
that may fill n]> liei time, and, more iiniMirtant still, her thoughts. 
She diM's not make miisie. or draw', or |>aint, or write, or study. 
She is not mehiu'd towards what is nowadays called social work. 
'I’here is nothing iiaiticular that she wants to do, or can do, except 
j>lay Bridge or ninus<* liersidf in various sometimes iinedifying 
ways. I repeat, 1 iini not defending tins lady. But 1 do think 
that in many <*aM's slii^is not, as we are apt to think, compact of 
all tile undesirabilities Only she is at a loose end, n terribly 
loose end; and if she was one of those who foiiiid occupation 
during the war and wmked during that time as she had never 
work«l belore in her life, she would feel her present filight the 
more keenly. 

Blit whether she drifted during yie war, or w'orked during the 
war, she must not go on drifting now. It is supremely inqiortant 
that she should not. It is she who stands in the eyes of the 
workers for what use<l to f»e culled the ujqver classes. If ever 
there was a time when the right example should be K‘t, when 
the right turning should he taken, it is now. Who is going to 
convince her of this? Who is going to convince the uniwninced, 
the indifFerent, that flagrniif idleness, extravagance, worldliness 
aliown ill the limelight, must justifiahlv arouse the surging resent¬ 
ment of those wlui are looking on‘* Who is going to cry 
foii/” as in the guiues of our youth, to those who ore drifting, 
drifting, until they will go <i\er the rapids into the whirl|>uol? 
Whose influence will bring about a r<*form? It will «mly, [ 
believe, be brought about, in the case of Lady X aiul her coiii- 
lamiuns, by some of themsidves. It is from them that the new 
K|>irit of example must come, from among the fashionable young 
women between twenty-five and thirty-five, say, who are entirely 
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iDdifieront to the opiuions of 'woax&x not of their own kindi 
whether quadragenarian* or Hexagenariana, and however highly 
placed m the aoeial soaM.' 

“ITg is \ou and you is Us/’ said a Yorkshire working woman 
the other day to a gentlewoman who was standing beside her in 
a shop, and who had just declined to buy some grapes because 
of the price. is you, and \oii is Vs, nowadays I ” and die 
proceeded gleetully to buy three bunches of the grapes for 
herself. 

Yes. Vs ingoing to be You in many respects, no doubt; and 
«it M better that Us should giasp that fact quite clearly as aooif 
a^ we can. 

But It is not money only uhich will matter: though it will 
matter a great deal in the gradual transfusion, the infiltration of 
Us mto You which has nlread\ begun, the gradual removal of 
the barriers, of the lines ot deiucircntion e\en Tliat transfusion 
must be effeited bj women ol e\ery kind coming nearer to one 
another, trying to understand -and wheie they understand, to 
forgne—drawing neui together in their common ixjierience of 
motherhood, finding out their gieat undeil^^ing atfimties often 
obscured by the tiivia) bhihlHileths ol social custom. The woman 
at the works has the light to demand that those* other women who 
are better oS, who have up to now been )>ii\ilcged, been advan¬ 
taged, should in this moment tlirobbing with jxishibility show 
that they are worthy to take their place in the great advance, 
that they are waking to their heav> lesjKin^ihility, that they will 
forgo the endlesh pursuit of sheer amiisi^inent, and that they will 
set the example of self-contml, a qnaiitx at the jiresent time 
conspicuoush lacking in women of every station. 

And if the women of means play their jiart—as IleaveD 
send thev niay—and lend a hand in the gieat lendjustment 
instead of looking on. the\ have a right to exjiect from tlie 
working woman that she should meet them hali-way, the right 
to hofie that she will resjiond, that ‘^he will trust tliem if they 
are worthy of trust. 

Was there ever a time so charged with fate—was there ever a 
work so great to which old and young alike have been called? 
It is a work in which all may help, all must help: a work that 
brooks no delay. 

Let us do that work while Ihorc is still time. Let us take the 
right turning before we arrive at the precipice. 

Floiuencb BbiXi. 
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Thr flurprinefi of the Poaco have been no loss striking than the 
surprises of the War. Writing a few dajs after the anniversary 
of the Armistice 1 recall the high }io]>e*- and jubilant anticipations 
with which that great c^ont was iecei\eil 'Hie (Ireat War was 
over; a new era of conconl, j>lenty, and universal brotherhood 
was al)out io dawn u)ion a stiicken world. Who could have 
imagined that a >ear after the last shots liad been fired on the 
Western Front half Kniopi and \sia would ‘•lill he a chaos of 
bloodshed, strife, and disoidei: that social disunion and economic 
stress would pievail not inereh m tlie rountiies that had lost the 
War, bnt in those that had won it; that murmn^^ oi rtvolution 
would liaunt the ah; tlial o\en wealth^, prosperous, and law- 
worshipping \inonca would be disturbed by the quarrel of Labour 
and (*npilal that pnees would he higher in Jliitain than they 
were when the T^-lioals weie sinking our cargo-eairiers within 
sight of oiu coasth? Who could expect that in Novemlier, 1919, 
WT should still he teehmealh at war with one of our foe«; and, 
most astonishing ot all, that the gieat Ijcague of Vations project 
shonld be the taigel ol fuiions and embittered altaik, bj persons 
or twities influent III! enough In d(‘stro^ or imitdaie it, in the 
United States of \inenca? It has been a jeai oi disippointment 
and mis(*alculntion, a 'seai that has oiue again set at nought the 
predictions of the seeis and the sogj»s. 

Many persons suggested that the War would leave behind it 
a notable spiritual ami inoial awakening. TTumanity, purged by 
thefli^sof saenfke, would use to a higher level of purity, serioua* 
nem, and faith. To some, indeed, it si-enied worth while to 
pass through th<' flame and tenor ol Vtinageddon if that tvere 
U} be the wqiiel. The world-eonfliel brought out the most acute 
and ixiigiiant nspwt of that Problem of Kvil which is the crux 
of all the theologies In their interesting liook. The War and 
Heligiati (MaemillaiO, the Bisho]> ot Winchester and his coad¬ 
jutors tell us that llus question was constantly brought before 
their inquireis hv the soldiers “Tlow,” it w'us asked, “could an 
all-powerful and all-meiciful God allow this liomhlo and prolonged 
agony of death, toitiire, and \iolence to afflict the earth which He 
had created, and could presumably control? ’’ The chaplama and 
Y.M.C.A. workers do not sc*ein to have had an answer ready. Sir 
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Arthur ('onau Doyle ia more fortunate. He knows why the War 
uraa permitted, and give«« ns the explanation. In hia latent book. 
The Vital Message (Hndder and Stoughton), he feels able, with 
Afilton, to justify tlie ways of God to man. “Why was this 
tremendous experience forced ujioii mankind?'* Why but 
because the woild, like the world before Noah’s flood, was so evil 
that It had to he shocked into sobriety and virtue Sir Arthur. 
“tiucinj» lack down the centuries," can find nothintt to coinjiare 
with the wickedness ot the nations duiin^ the preceding; twenty 
}ears* That is the “inner reason” of the War “Can we not 
understand that it was needful to shake mankind loose fmm 
{ifOrtsi|) and 2 >ink teas, and swoid-woish]]>. and Sntutda\-ni^ht 
drunks, and self-seeking jiolitics and theologual quibbles—to wake 
them up and make them realise that the\ stand ujxui a narrow 
knife-edge between two eternities, and tha<, heie and now, they 
have to finish with maki-belief'*, and with teal earnestness and 
courage lace those truths whieh h.ne alw.us been palj)ab1c where 
indolence or cowaidice oi \ested inteiests ha^e not obscured th(» 
vision ^ ” 


I hofie this ex|iosition of the jniiiiose of the Afost High will 
satisf\ those doubters, and puzzled ‘'Oekei^* and honest bewildered 
agnostics, of whom, according to the Hisluip of Winchester’s 
investigators, our New Ariin so laigih toinisted Rut I am 
afraid that if this is the coiicct solid ion of the iinstcn the end 
may apiiear to tlnm dispiojKutionate to the means enip1o\ed 
With Peer 0\nt tliey iiia\ led that the metluKls of the Mmight\ 
are not exactly eionoinunl In all re\eienc< it might oecur to 
them that OmnijKitence iniglvt ha\( found a wa\ to abolish “pink 
teas,” and Sntuida\-night diunks and (\en theologaal squabbles, 
without the loss ot twentj millions ol ^oiing lives, and without 
wholesale suffering, niisen, nun, and de\aslatioii Monxiver, 
if thej look aiounrl them, they nia\ suspect that the designs of 
Providence have lieen irnstiated. We ha\p had our sliaking-up; 
hut the moral and spiritual idormution tames The twelfth 
month of the Peace meets us in an orgy of reckless exiiemiitiire, 
frantic pleasuie-seeking, des]H‘rafe money-making, extravagant 
self-indulgence, sectarian hittdncss, and furious class-hatred 1 
look back upon those twenty evil jeais hefoie ilie earthquake and 
1 flee no yiarticular sign that “in the lump” we are any liettcr 
now than w^e were then 

And for the flpiritiial revival tuiii to literature Wafl there ever 
a year so barren of—T W'lll not say great bookfl—but of bookfl 
inflpired by high ideals and by that deep nense of the beauty, the 
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valne, and the myRteiy of life which ia the Mini of tnie artiatic 
creation ? The hooka we have re|^ mogV avidly have owed nothing 
to art, or religion, or the things of the* spint. They have Keen 
controveraiaj, ])(»1itical, or autobiographical, or inaaaive jonmaliatic 
fiamphlets, like thoao df JjiidendorJT, Tirpifz, fjord Fisher, Tjord 
Jellicoe, and 'Bethmann-'Hollweg. Some have been intereating, 
and even valuable, from the point of view of the historian and 
the student of military and diplomatic affairs. But they do not 
carry ns away to the realms of thought and illiiniination, as the 
works of the great creative artists do or should. What is the 
revord of the lihraries, the tlientre, the picture galleries? Have 
drawn refrcshinent from the vision, and the inspired insight, 
of ixiets, dramatists, and painters, in thl^ jieriod when we are 
still swaying on the surge and after-swell of the storm? Tt 
does not look like it when we learn that the most emphatic 
piddishing success of the past eighteen months has been The 
Yountf Vixiterft. Four hundred thousand readers in Britain and 
America find their distraction m the had spelling and precoeions 
(‘iirjosit\ of a child just ont of the nnrser>’! 

Of all the Imoks dtniling with the War, and published since the 
iVace, one of the most ]minfnl to read is Admiral Rir Percy Scott’s 
Fiftij Yearn in tin llayal Nnnj (.lolin ^fnrray). One remembers, 
4 >f course, that the writer is a man with a grievance, smarting 
under the recollection that bis life-long efforts to impmve the 
effwt iveness and fighting lower of the Fleet were “turned down” 
by those in anthorilv, or adopted too late. He writes at times 
acrimoniously, but on the whole in a qnicr, ina1tcr-of-faet., con¬ 
versational fashion, with no literary einhellishmeiit, and witliout 
that strong impression of |ierson.ility which makes Lmlendorff's 
and TjOhI Fisher's confessions so striking in their different ways. 
Kir Percy Scott has only a plain,oif a bitter, tale to tell, and he 
tells it in a plain and niiadoriied manner. Tlic tale itself is—if 
it is to be belioveil a terrible one: for it is a sustained attack 
n|)on the ineoin]H*teTiee, the blindness, the laxity, the negligence, 
the formalism, the want of foresight of the British Aclmiralty. 
Ro damaging an indictment of a great public department haa 
hardly ever been framed by a resimnsible and capable authority. 
1 l>egaii these Xot**s eleven months ago by suggesting that a 
thorough and exhaustive inquiry was needed into the operationa 
of onr fleets during the War, and the administration and conduct 
of our Admiralty. Everything that has since come to light has 
atrengthened the case for such an investigation, and Kir Percy 
Roott delivers the clinching blow. Tt may be that hia statements 
are incorrect or exaggeratecl. If so they need to be authoritatively 
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examined and definitely refuted. Even in its preaent preoooupa- 
tkm with economic and 'financial problema 1 find it difficnlt to 
believe that Parliament 'ban allow this question to rest where it 
is. For if Admiral B(*ott*8 nllegatioiiB are not sheer inventionB 
or gross distortions of the truth, this uoiint;y was allowed by those 
nho had control of its chief defensive arm to drift into a con¬ 
dition of the most alarming and jierilons jnseciirity. 


Wlien viar broke out in August. 1014, we ^erc tom by anxiety 
and uuiertainiy over many ixiints. But on one we were com¬ 
pletely confident. We never for o moment allowed mirselves any 
doubt about the maritime service. That we had not only the 
largert. but incomparably the fme*-!, Navy in the world w’as the 
unshaken oonMotion of all Bntoiis. And to some t*\1ent we were 
right. In actual numheis of ships and weight of armament we 
were, of course, nnri^ailed. In the qiinlitv oi the pmotinf/ we 
were equally fortunate The War has stiown that the BntiKh 
sailor, whether of the Royal Navy oi of the Mercantile Marine, 
and the British executive otticcr on shiphoaid, are no whit iiifeiior 
to the b«»st of their predtxessoih In dnnntlesv rniiraae and heroic 
enduranc^e, in daring, reKuiree, ingenuity and energy tliey have 
never been Rinqiassed. In the end these great endowments, added 
to our own material superiority, prevailed, and we won the war 
at sea ah we imd our \l)ies won the war on land But our 
sailors succeeded m spite of difiiculties and disadiantages which 
rendered their task far hardei than it sliould have been, and might 
well have made it impossible. 1 close Hir Percy Scott's volume 
wdth a shudder over the perils we escaped, and a sigh of thank¬ 
fulness that, owing to the qvaliU of our men and “the good 
Providence of God,” we did, in the end, sunnoiiiit them. 


flir Percy Scott declares that for many >earh before the War 
onr Navy had lM»en inadequately preimred and equipiwl for the 
most important of its duties. The fact was well known to the 
more active and capable officers of the Fleef, who made strenuous 
efforts to amend the deficiencies. Their efioits were for the most 
part defeated by t)ie iibstructiveness and obscurantism of the 
authorities at Whitehall. A ship of war is a platform to carry 
guns which are to be discharged at an enemy in such manner 
as to do him the maximum amount of injury. What is called 
gunnery is therefore the most vital element in the naval sc^aman’s 
knowledge. It was the subject to which leabt attention was paid 
in the years when our modern Navy was being built up. No 
trouble was taken to see that the sailor was a good gunner who 
could be relied npon to hit his target. An offic.er’s promotion did 
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Hot depend upon the ^loficienoy of his men in merkamiinehip. 
He did much bettor, from hie own poin4of view, to devote himself 
to what Sir I’eroy Scott calls ‘'Uousenhiidingi^*' ior by that means 
he acquired ment iu the eyes of his superiors. Inspecting 
Admirals haidJy look the trouble to ascertain whether the guns 
could slioot, oi whether the crew knew how to handle them. That 
was a SDiall matter in comiiaribon with the **MiiaitnehH*’ which 
had become the idol of the Navy. Jf the hhii> looked thoroughly 
nice and clean, li it glistened with paint and gilding and {Xiliahed 
brass, li the men weie well-dressed, neat. oideiJy, and could go 
tliiough all then drill and e\oliitions with niachine-hke luecision 
and rapidity—if these conditions were iiilftlled the ship w^as 
favourably leportod on, and itM captain and commander com¬ 
mended \nd to )»rodiice these lesiilts tlie tune and energies of 
ofiiceiH and men weie so much <H*cu]iied in '*huuseinaiding’* and 
loutuie <luties that they alinoM Jorgot gunnery, and went about 
tiieir fiiiiu* pi.uii(*e m a most [)eifiinctory fashion. The lesult 
wa* that 111 the eighties and niiietic'^ oi the last ceiitiiiy the 
shooting oi thi Iliitish fleets was deploiabh had It was only 
hy lh( 11111 eiinttiiig eseition-^ ol a tew le^olute ofticeis. ol whom 
rlie cliiet weie PoKy Scott lumselt and «Te1hcoe. that the standard 
was gindually raised In the eaiJy years ot the piesent century 
theie wa a gioat uir]iiu\ciiienl, ernulatioii was set up between 
the \ at Kills units and s([iindLons, and ni the liest ships the level 
ot maiksmaiibhip was about as high as it was jKissible to make it 
with the impel tec t apidiaiues supplied Ho lar as it depended 
on the liund, eye, and iieive ot the mampuUtor, the shootmg ot 
the Biitisli N iv\ at tlie oiithieak oi the Wai was admirable. 


• 

Hut under modem scieiitiiu* cuiiditioiis the hand, eye, and nerve 
of the naval gunner aie not enough. They must lie supplemented 
by mecliamoal aids it the liest results ate to be obtamed. That 
w what Hii Peivy Siotl saw at an early jieiiod of his career, and 
he s|ieiit years in tiymg to luiinem iiiion Whitehall the necessity 
for iiitKKludiig into all oui gun-canying vessels the leqUiHite 
machinery and apphnnees lie did not succeed. The Admiralty 
jiersistciitJy lejected his direclor-flrer and improved range-finders 
until long after they had been adopted by our prmcipai maritime 
rival, and they showed a sumlar dislike to othei inventions and 
adaptations almost equally urgent. Whut was the result? The 
result, occorduig to Sir I’ercy Rcott (aud his statements are con¬ 
firmed by Lord Oelhcoe’s cautious narrative), was that our Navy 
went into the Great War infenor in some essential matters to 
that of Germany. Tor the Germans Hod provided themselves with 
the instruments and apxiaraius which we lacked; and, as a con- 
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bcqueuce, m b]>ite of their iiitenonty in uumberb, arniauienty mid 
pemmMl, they had a stri^tli winch, if rightly and boldly uaed, 
might ha\e gone far to .Iqirive us ot the command ot the aea, 
and did, in fact, pre\ent ub Irom making the lullebt UbO of it. 
Admiral Tirpit/ liaB stated that it he hadiUot been thwaitcd by 
the ^Kiliticians and the military dK*1atoib he would ba>e bent out 
the High Seas Fleet at the toi> beginning oi the War to try 
conclubionb in a pdchtHl battle with our main force. And I gather 
from 8ir Ttrc} Scott that it was b} no uieauh certain that the 
British }''ieet would hate emeiged hucoebstully from the encounter. 
Ni grea^ was the advantage conferred on the enemy by their 
Miperiot scientific and inechanK al equipment 


Admiral Scott b liook ib a grim stMiiiou on the text **i told ^ou 
ho'* If the \dmudity eiied it wab not ioi want ol the iiiobt 
emphatic waimngb. On JVeemher Uth, Bill, Sir IVicy Scotl 
wrote as follows to the Adiiuralty 

*inu> Otruiau^, 1 aui mloiiiitd, fir siauo \iai> Ubid a \ir> guud 
tiiodifiiatiDn uf the Diru*tt)i uIikIi aU<w- thiin to h^ht the gnun oi 

their ships m }iarall»l \\i laiinot d > this ttfa> n'litlx, il giviv thi 

Ufrmaii<» such a suptnorii^ lu ,{uii-fii( that if a UriUsh tint mgagtd a 
(vennan flutt ol umilar \fsv,|s, tlu briti>h fint uould Ih hodlv biaUii lu 
moderate ^tathci, but auuihilated if it was n ngh 

He wrote again to the baiiie effci t on Febriiaiy loth, 19i*J, and 
more than twelve mouths afteiwardh was inloimed by the Lordb 
oi the Admiruitv that it was decided ior the present not to adopt 
hib iiroixibals. “Two yeais,” lie adds, “attei these letters were 
written, in rough weathei, H M S Good Hope and H M S Mon- 
mouth engaged the German (lung^is Sduirnkont and Gmamau 
The two Britibh bhips ha<l ho lueaiib oi fighting their guna 
eifacieiitly m Midi weathci, so tlM*y were both easily annihilated 
by the (iermaii giinhxe, and every soul on laiaid them went to 
the Ixittoin it was what I had expected, what 1 had piedicted, 
and what 1 had btrenuously tiled to avert Fifteen hundred brave 
olheerb and men were bacrificed because the Adinualty had not 
fitted the bhijis with any ineanb ot figliting then guns in a sea¬ 
way. The Genuaob said that the shooting of the Good Hope 
and Monmouth waa very bad. No doubt it was; but tliib was no 
reflection iqxin the gunnery ability of Admiral Cradock and hia 
ofiicers and men Failure to hit the enemy was in no way duo 
to want of skill; it was due to the siiiph lucking the necessary 
mstriiinents. The Gttftd Hopi and the Monmouth were without 
these instillments, and as a coiibequence thev were unable to use 
their guns eflei^tively agaiiiHt the enemy.” 
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iDcidentally, Sir Pcn^ Scott's book throws turtlier hght on 
the Battle of Jutland. At that battle ^ 

*' Tho C<inimandc»r«m.fliu»f had uuly six bhipH 8f cNOuplcdvly fittt'd 

i»ith direotur-firmg -that is, iiiain as well as bieoiidar.Y armament; he had 
bovoral hhiph wltli tlieir pnipar^ armament nut fitted; he had not a single 
eruiBor in the l'le<‘i fit lid f(»r dinvtor-firiug; bo had no Zepiiuhna as eyes to 
tlu* Fleet; htn yutih ivcrr uuiramjtd by ihoho nf th( (tcrmans; he had to Ub(‘ 
pn>ji>i'iiles inferior t«> those used l>\ tin and in firing at night he 

was utterly mit-elassid hy tin iiieiuy *' 

It did nut need ti great naval o\|)ert to jiredict what might, 
find iu Kiiiir <*uk*s wJiat did, hajiiieii. The very midhhjpiueu fore¬ 
saw it. Thoro wcie tlim* rruisi'is, the It'rtrnur, lilack Prince, 
and hvfiner, wlneh ought to have been litt^nl lor direetor-liriiig, 
ds Sir I*erey Scott hud leiommended. 'Flic Admiralty, during the 
War, aee«'|)ted the iecoiniiietulation. but then it was too lute. 
.\dmirai Scott had a son, a boy oi sixteen, on one ot lliese ships. 
\ week hetoic he went into action this lud wiole to Ins lather: 
“ ii we have a sciafi oiir guiinerv lieutenant '>.ivs we '-bull not have 
a dog's chancef u^ oiii cxteinjiorised <UrcH‘tor winch we have rigged 
ufi is not lelidble. uiuL the (.renuaus can out-iaiige our guns." 
So it was 'riu' Ihiee (.misers did not have a dog's chance. They 
were all *-hot out of aitioii, and the sixteen-vear-old uiidMiipiiiun 
was among the inanv byave nidi and bo>s who went down with 
them. \\ hen we lead these things it is easier to uuderataiid why 
Admiral Jellicoe would not face the risk ol closing with the enemy 
or lullowing him uj> through ilie night. 


It we aio to Cl edit the authority 1 am quoting, we were in the 
diicst jeoiianlv all through the eaiiy i>art of the War. He says 
that' he went to Scujki Plow in th? autumn of 1914 and had a 
long interview with Sir John Jellicoe. The ('onimander-in-Chief 
discussed with him *Mhe teiiihle state of afluirs,*’ the salient [xiiiits 
ot winch wi^ie that for strategic reanons he was obliged to keep 
the (Irind Fleet at Scaiia, that (lerinuu aero]»laiie8 had been over 
the harbour, and must be quite conversant with the unchorage 
of the Fleet and the uni)rotected approaches, and that any night 
Bubmariuea might come in and send the Grand Fleet to the bottom. 
^*When 1 said *g<Kxl-nighi' to Ijord Jellicoe I added: * Shall 
wc be here m the morning?' His laeoiuc reply was: * I 
wonder,*” Why the Fleet was not destroyed. Sir Percy says, 
lie cannot imagine. Possibly the (lermati mind could not 
believe that we niiild be stieli “damned fools,” as ]jord Fisher 
w'ould say, to place our ships in ho duiigenms a ixisitiou; and 
luckily they were not siiflieiently enter]>ri8ing to put the bypo- 
tUesis to the test. “If,** says Admiral Scott, “the Germans had 
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had hall a doifien men ot the stamp of aur own bubmarine oom- 
mandcrb, v/e should noy be a Gcnuan oulouy.*' We were saved 
by bometliing hke «'i mwaclc oi a beries of miraeleb. But are the 
British nation and the BritishTarliamcnt content to leave the 
mutter there'? , ' , * 


The quebti(»u i«« not meieh oJ letrospectne intereat. What of 
ihp future? \\ & w ant the vv hole Aduiualty s>stein to he examined 
s) to make ^ure that the mistakes ^\liich might liave lost us 
the (v)eat War shall not l>e rp|K'ated. Is the Admitalt\ to go on 
bmidjm h\e-milliou-iH)unil snitace hattlcshixe*, which j)erhaps 
coaid he destu>}ed in a few minutes h> Ixmih-diopxung ueniplanea 
and sii)ier-subinaiines? Sn Percy Scott and Lord Fisher warn 
us that the du} ot the smi.ue l)attle'%hip is o\er; it will be siiper- 
•■eded h> KubmeiMble" lainin^ I'iiiuh oi lis-imh guns, and b> 
aeiox>idne^, ten ot whidi. weighing r*to tons and manned b> twent\ 
ofhceis, could cari\ a<« miuh e\|ilosi\c as u nieatinoiight of !M),OtKl 
tons a crew ot ovei That is the opinion ol the e\{)eits, 

whonc warnings lia^e been \mdieuted In e\ents. W’lll then 
udiice be Ignored otul deiuhd again * Shall wt piejure against 
the next wai a gieat IJigh S«ms licet ol luiut \esseb, rendered 
olisolete l)\ the piogie^**^ ot aeiial tians)KMt and ^ub-aqueoiis 
lld\lg»ltJOU 


*'Khukmg hduds with munlei *' ilio wa\ Loid Noithclille’s 
iiewsjidpeis dcs(iil»e the piojiosal or the suggestion, to oiien 
dnect niaotidtiohs with the So\iet (loitmimnl m Ituisia The 
phrase dues not quite dis{NiS( <it the matter. (loveininentH winch 
sei/e ]x>wer in, or altei, a tevolution u*)ualh establish and tiiam- 
tain iheinsehes In pli\Mcui toue, wliitb includes a greater oi 
less amount ot homuide Ji tbex eiui iimki thuinsehes neeure, 
and oxen 01110 all opposition, their dimes ma\ cenne to lx* ignored 
in the must resjiec table quaitei*«. The dcioiuusly cunstitutionai 
Government ol t^ueen Victoria max be said to have sbnkeii hands 
with murder when it made fneiuls with Louis NatHileon ; we ahook 
handb with miirdoi when, after a decent iiiterxal, xxc rec^ogniaed 
King Peter of Hcihia, wlio would not hax'e worn the crown if 
his xiredecessor had not been butchered : we touched the blood- 
Btained hand of “Alidiil the Damned,” and then tlioae ot the 
sanguinary gang who supplanted him. But, however that may 
be, the description is evidently <oirect The Biissian Bolsheviats 
are not only murderers, but murderers and torturers on an almost 
unprecedented scale. We must go ba(*k tar into the reooida ot 
Oriental violence and cruelty to find a {mrallel tor their oriines 
in magnitude and character. They may have altered their 
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luethudb ol^Iati tbougji only the othei day Helsingforb Press 
telegrAniB dftubed tbciu ot bhootmg five bundled \>frives oi the 
otdceib vvho b<ul joined (icuoal '^ud^itcb But the tebtimon-y 
to the iiendish bdibiut^ oi soiiu ol tlu'’Soviet C oniunssaries duid 
ofbudils, in,\ciiious paits ol Ku^.*»n is too strong md ample to 
be dismissed lui is i<luted bv tin (\idtnce oi Bclbhe\ilv 
bymj>atlijs(ih like ( oJonel Ma,lon( iiid Mi Bullitt, \\lio paid 
flviiig visits lo I (110^1 id iiid Moscow ind siw onl} wlial then 
hosts intended tiuui to see butuii d vclopnients iija> rtndei 
it expedient peilup t\(n n(rcssii\ tonnkc oiii xhuc with IIk 
B oKluvist (io\ cl lime lit \\l should do u with 0111 (Aes open, 
and a eoiipleti iiiidci taming thd w< 111 dt ilin^ > ith i r^ionp 
who 1 ia\e cUmm I ibctud 01 coiintcn nice cl inhuiK s as inon 
stious as tlios* ittubutcd to lunciline (icn,^]ii Kliin Utila 
Of in\ otber c mum ol hiiiii*nit\ 

\ iceiiit ind t|}i}cnth i \ci\ ciediblt witness to theK 
ituHitics ill 1 >ih ]i (Jlicii with Ibiukin s ioni whose 
pij\ it( trii I ti liih A lie iiu Arm v his piiblisbcd It iiitcinai 
«\uleiK^ ^(Hs Jo iinlliiiv this oitu c l is telling, the liiiih be 
writes with the ii\i tiori d in h< iie st min moAid to iitteiiiier 

b\ buinin 111 h iiiti 11 it tlu heuiois lie has seen ind known 

be lilt ol the till le ie Us h hinisi U t ills ' impiint ible * but 
It IS well the \ lion id be punted il oiilv tint se ntinif iital iiiiiteuis 
oi te\olutioTi in oil 1 eounliu nm eiinpiehcnd the kind oi 
MViiini^ wild be ist iimii iimv beeouii when siieldeiih leleased 
fioin the lestiunl oJ oielet (liseijdiiu iiid tndition One ot 
liie lepiilsixe topK s he me nt oils is thit eii the soealled 
** nation I hsihoii of wonuii h> eeitiin *“o\wts ‘We ba^e 

litie ” lu a\s if II pisses issued to I'kdsluMsts b> Com 

mi^saiies 011 oeciipMn I k ite iinoel 11 Ulitse passts authoiibe 
then holdeirt to me I iin ,.iil IIua tiiiev lor the use of tlio 
soldiei> bi\t\ two y^iits el ill elisses weie ariested like this 
and tbtown to the tioops I hose who stiuf^^led wcie killed quite 
eaily on The icsf wlien u ed ind tiiiislud, weie mutilated and 
Ihiown deid ind iImiv *»to the sni ill ineis flowing thiough 
Kkaterinodal ' 

1 do nut lliink tint this eiowning aboimintion was generally 
piaotibcd Ol loj\,p, lulled on because eieii the eowed Bubsian 
iiubbaud and latiui weiiild not htand it, and the Commissanes 
saw that tbev wnt in dingoi ot pioMiking a campaign of 
assabsmation But tint the itiocity was aetually eommitted at 
Ekatennodar, it not elsewhere, 1 have no doubt whatever I 
luive mysoli had diieet testimony to this effect from a British 
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affiotr, A p«no&al friend of my own, ^ man of the higheik 
ohuaoter and wide experieooe, who was oigaged on a political 
xoisaion in Sooth Busaia l|st year. He assured me that he had 
himself seen and r^ (he is well acquainted with the Bussian 
language) orders or licences issued by the Boviet CommisBaries 
at Bkaterinodar giving authority to Bed'Guards to take possea* 
sion of women in the manner, and for the purpose, indicated. 
The statement about this “nationalisation “ of women looked, on 
the face of it, a mere piece of sensational journalism; and many 
have disbelieved it on the ground that it is much too bad to be 
true. It was not too bad to happen, and it did happen, in at 
least one Bussian town, and perhaps in others. 


Another first-hand witness to Bolshevist atrocities is Maria 
Botchkareva, the^ organiser of the Women’s Battalion of Death, 
whose Yashkai My Life as Peasant, Exile, and Soldier ((Ton- 
stable) is one of the most remarkable documents of the War. 
This amftging woman is an illiterate peasant, with a heart of 
steel, a soul of fire, and a very keen brain; but she could not 
write her own remimbcences, and they were put into shape 
for her by a Husso-American htcrar) gentleman. Never¬ 
theless, we cannot suppose that Botchkareva invented the 
incidents she dictated to her amanuensis, wd it would be strange 
indeed if she imagined the Bolshevist outrages of which she 
professed to have been an eye-witness. She declares that when 
hiding in a wood, herself in danger of arrest, she saw a party of 
KomiloS’s officers and cadets captured by u j[)atio1 of Bed Guaids, 
The officers were immediately shot; but the Bolshevists deliberately 
gouged out the eyes of the cadets before putting them to death. 
In another thrilling chapter,* which would be deemed absurdly 
and improbable il it were presented in a cinema-play, 
the writer relates how she was herself arrested by the Soviet 
troops, thrown into prison, and sentenced to death, only to be 
rescued by a kin^ of miracle under the very rifles of the firing- 
party. This is an extract from her description of the final 
scene 

“We were led out from the car, all of us in our undergarments. 
A few hundred feet away was the field of slaughter. There were 
hundreds and hundreds of human bodies heaped there** . . . 

Thousands of corpses m one placet And there were many 
places all over Bussia where these massacres were gdng on. 
Unquestionably it lOoM be “shaking hands with murder.’* 

Bminn Low. 



THBBE ^ONNB*rS. 

■ 

l^rom “Lbb Troph£ub/’ by J. M. db Hbbbdu. Translated by 
EUGBNB Mabon. 

THE SOBGEBES8. 

Nbab to the altar, yea, in every place, 

White arms held forth, 1 see her manifest; 

Oh grey-haired sire, mother at 'whose pure breast 
1 clung, we come not of ignoble race. 

No stem Avenger in far Samothrace 
Hath shaken bloody cloths against my rest; 

And yet I flee, of men the shamefulleBt, 

Whilst Hounds of Nemesis bay on my trace. 

My flesli to me is hateful, since from her 
Come these blapk charms, enchantments sinister, 

From her, and from the wrathful deities. 

For the great gods have fashioned deadly spears 
Of her insatiate mouth and sombre eyes 
To pierce me with her kisses and her tears. 

For “LE LIVBE DES AMODBS” OF 
PIEBBE DE BONSABD. 

t 

Long since, in sunny garths, how many a swain 
Hath carven one fond name on happy trees; 

How many a heart in gilded palaces 
Hath proved a ivoman’s smile its golden gain. 

Who knoweth now their rapture or their pain? 

Within four oaken boards they waste at ease, 

Glean out of mind, nor antique pieties 
May cheat their graves’ inunense and deep disdain. 

All turn to dust. Cassandra, proud and young, 

Helen, Marie, ladies a poet sung. 

Since roses, too, bloom once, and so ore dead. 

Your beauty then had penshed with your name 
If Bonsard had not woven for your head 
Myrttes of Xiove, and Laurels of his Fame. 
hh8 



THE AWAKENING 07 A GOD. 

U 

Wcm bnuaM bxejftjt, toco bur, and dusty bead, 

Whb tean tiiat ooi sDofhe, and dinil sick oriea, 
Women of ByUoe, in abw tbeones, 
liBineni uid wail, nor may be oomforted. 

For lain upon a green and odocoas bed 
Fkagiant with spioe and strewn anemones, 

Wbm Death had dosed hu hmg and languuraus eyes, 
The Tooth beloved of Rynan maids is dead. 


Night-tbiongh they sortow, but with dawn rejoice: 
For, k), the Bridegroom at Astarte’s vdce 
Quictos, whilst rich ambrosia falls as dew. 

He lives again, he erossetb Styx in fkxid, 

And tb’ wide Heaven flames to a rose in hue, 

A rose Adimis stained and dyed with blood. 
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FROM VIENKTA T() •PARIS.* 

A 8WSATIOK was creoted at VeraailleB ^hen M. Glemanceau'i 
refereiiGe to the German Bepablic was interrapted by loud cries 
of **Beich, Reich." Thus agsiu was put on record that curious 
perpetuatim of the name by which the group of Oennan-speahing 
peoples in West Central Europe, for neariy a thousand years, has 
come to be known. The territory of the Beidi was founded on 
that kingdom of East Franks which emerged from the break up 
of the empire of Charlemagne. It extended west of the Rhine 
and east (rf the Oder; and from Denmark and the Baltic to the 
north-cast comer of the Adiiatic. It has stood like some high 
and vast rode amid the raging seas of nationality, which have 
here and there nibbled away outlying crags, but have had no 
power to alter its general size and shape. Pnctioally the Beich 
has remamed the same whether under the Charles the Fifth or 
Joseph the Second, wliether with the addition of Holy and Roman, 
or under the more modest designation of German Confederation 
which it adopted after reconstitution by the Congress of Vienna. 

The Beich was essentially German, and the conquests and 
acquisitionR of its rulers, whether in the New World, in Poland, 
in Hungary or in Italy, did not tempt it to extend its boundaries. 
This wise moderation was inspired by a sense ci legitimacy, 
antiquity, legality, divine right and ancient rymbolism rather 
than by the modem notion of nationahty. The result was that 
towards the close of the eighteenth century the Reich, still in 
her ancient boundaries, was flan]^ed on east and west by the 
modem national States of Russia and France, whilst internally 
divided by the rivalry of Austria and Prussia. At the hands of 
Napoleon she was to learn the lesson of nathmabty as Russia had 
leamt that of militarism from Sweden. 

At what moment a strong sense of nationality merges into 
militarism it is not easy to define. Undoubtedly the growth 
of an indigenous language, art, literature and army, of a native 
culture and expression, which is admired and known and perhaps 
copied outside its own boundaries, gives rise to a fading of 
superiority, which, added to the inherent parochialism of the 
human mind, tends to make other nations appear as baribarians. 

(1) Tk/BCmgrm^ Fienfia, 1814-15. ByO.K. Wdbrtir, ILA., poblUiedte 
BBrtoilsil flaotUtt of «lis StyBign Offloa. Saooiid InwMiQii. «WM 
UafYMiity Pmh, ISIS.) JVMew ^ PMea Ftam Ite Holy to the 

tagw of UfaMauL Qy Gc^mIibo Vetisra. (O. F. Clooo, ISia) 

Fensf SUJtaatSVvally. (Ffca Time» BBpyliBMBt, June SSIh, ISIS.) 
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This patriotism is oaoly exploited by tealists to material ends of 
^ Tolgar conquest and annexatfbn. It has theli become militarism, 
and in whatever enj^hexflpm of. religion or culture it may seek 
to disguise its nature it loses all ideaUsm and becomes the natural 
desire of the strong to dominate the weak and to impose upon 
them the oonquercnr’B superiority—the superiority of the Bmne 
of CsBsar, of the Spain of Cortez. As exhibited in history it has 
usually passed through conquests and successes to megalomania 
and suicide. But it is not helpful to dear thinking on the subject 
of militarism if so old and world-wide a phenomenon is described 
and tbcught of as exclusively Qerman. 

As European States tended by the eighteenth century to 
approach a common measure of civilisation, it became clear that 
it was increasingly difficult to find an intellectual garb with 
which to clothe the naked force of miHtarism, and the theory of 
the balance of power c^ime into prominence as a substitute to 
the smgle sovereignty of Roman tradition which the growth of 
strong national States had rendered obsolete. A United States 
of Europe would not then have been practic«*ib]e; and that idea 
has had to wait until it has been superseded by the idea of a 
United States of the World founded on the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Many modem writors and speakers oppose the balance of power 
to the concert of Europe, as though they were not in some aspects 
different sides of the same problem. The concert of Europe 
cannot be permanent if the balance of power, or, as Caatlereagh 
called it, **the equilibrium of Europe,” is deranged by the 
inordiuBte strength of one of its components. The balance of 
power, though a vicious principle if it divides Europe into 
opposing alliances, is benevolent in so far as it {U'events great 
Powers absorbing their smaller neighbours and enjoins a certain 
respect and deference among the great Powers in their relations 
with one another. 

Among the statesmen who assembled at Vienna none was 
probably more in favour of the balance of power and also of the 
CQUcert of the Great Powers than Caatlereagh, yet he would have 
been puzzled had anyone told him that the two were incom¬ 
patible. The problem, in fact, that presented itself to Castle- 
reagh was precisely how to maintain a balance without ao 
diaappointiDg any one Power as to upset the concert; and it was 
not till three of the allies were on the verge of war that the 
concert was completed by the addition of France to the dis- 
ensshms of the allied Powers of Russia, Great Britain, Prussia 
and Austria. 

Mr. C. K. Webster’s admirable book published in December, 
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1918, fulfils what eGonomists call “a fdt want.” His preface^ 
indeed, reveals th# astoniidiing fact that there is no standard 
history of the Congress of Vienna. /jVe thus stand,” lie says, 
”on the threshold of a new cangress without any adequate account 
of the only assembly which can furnish even a shadowy precedent 
for the great task that lies before the statesmen and peoides of 
the world.” It is certainly difficult to understand the Treaty of 
VersaiUes without some knowledge of the settlement at Vienna. 
This, together with the course of the negotiations in 1814 and 
1815, is dispassionatoly and clearly set forth by Mr. Webster 
with frequent reference to the origmal authorities; and both he 
and the Histoncal Section of the Foreign Office, under whose 
auspices this and other handbooks are being issued, have laid 
all students under a debt of gratitude. 

At Vienna as at Pans the problem that presented itself was 
m many respects the same—^the reconstruction of Europe after 
the defeat of its greatest military Power, the curbing of that 
Power in order that Europe might be conserved from similar 
aggression in the future, the redistribution of colonial possessionB 
and the preservation of peace in the future. On both occasionB 
were assembled together the most celebrated statesmen and rulers 
in the world; and if at Vienna the Tsar Alexander conducted the 
business of his owA country in person, so did President Wilson 
in Paris. The statesmen at Vienna had probably far more know¬ 
ledge of European and diplomatic liisiory and of all the affairs 
of their tune and of what they wanted than had those in Paris, 
who at first gave the impression that it had never really occurred 
to them that they ever would be in a position to dictate peace 
to Germany and the world, and consequently found themselves 
entoiled by all sorts of pledges eind vague declaraticms, which, 
when they came to study the realities of Euroxie, involved more 
than they had thought, or meant different things to different 
members of the alliance. 

It was in no ]mivincial or domestic world that the minds of 
Mettemich, Alexander, Castlereagli and Talleyrand had been 
trained. Glie very eighteenth century they represented, and 
whose seal they* were for the last time to impress on the map 
of Europe, was freed from many of the smaller jealousisB, the 
commercial and industrial rivalries, the uiueteenth-centnry qiirit 
of the company promoter, from which it is impossible for the 
statesmen of this age entirely to escape. 

These powerful and remarkable men were essentially, with 
the exception of Alexander, men of their own age, which in 
statesmen usually means that they were behind the age in its 
ideals and permanent achievement. They had no love for the 
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twin danghtm of the aiiieteenth oentury* nationslity Bud liberty^ 
end thus the instnnnent thet* wbb to nsber^ in tte nineteen^ 
centniy, by the irciDy^of fete, compelled Norway, by the blocfkade 
of the J^tish Fleet, to join Sweden; gave Belgium to Hbllfuid; 
IVdand, with eome of the PriiBBian an^ Auatrian partitiona 
restored, but cut off from the sea, to Bussia; and, finally, Lom¬ 
bardy and Venetia to Austria. 

Napoleon, who eared no more for nationality, unless it were 
French or Polish, than did Mettemich, put his ruthless finger 
on this part of the settlement in his manifesto to the army on 
the eve of Waterloo: “The coriition is insatiable . . . after 
having devoured twelve millions of Poles, twelve millions of 
Italians, one million of Saxons and six millions of Belgians, it 
now wishes to devour the States of the second rank in Germany.** 
Many since have repeated this criticism in less forcible language; 
buti'When they have done so they have said the worst alxiut the 
Oongress. The nineteenth century was to correct, except as 
regards Poland, most of these mistakes. They arose inevitably 
from that disregard of nationality and its claims which charac¬ 
terised the statesmen of the day. As soon, however, as it 
appeared that the wrong the eighteenth century had d<me to 
Poland and its own principles was not to be righted, and that 
the greater part of Napoleon's Grand Dtichy^of Warsaw was to 
be absorbed by Bussia, the diplomacy of the Great Powers was 
concentrated on the nature of the compensation to be found for 
PruBsia and Austria few the share in the Polish jHirtitions, which 
they were to resign. Prussia found her compensation in Baxony 
and on the Bhine, Austria hers in Venetia and liombardy; and 
all vestige of idealism vanished from the territorial settlement. 

Public opinion in England* i^mpathised with Poland and 
Saxony, and* the powerful figure of Castlereagh accordingly 
recedes into the background, when these decisions come to be 
taken. But there are other parts of the settlement of 1816 that 
bear more clearly the impress of his genius. Mr. Webster's 
pages reveal Gastlereagh'a graap of reality, his mistrust of 
idealists, his inristence on what was essential to his own country, 
the dexterity with which he brought this into relation with 
general interests of the allies. In all this Castlereagh reminds 
us of M. Clemencean. Yet, in spite of his fear of future French 
aggression, he refused to listen to Prussian demands for the dis¬ 
memberment of Fiance after Waterloo. Histeny has, indeed, 
vindicated the extraordinary generosity of the alUes to France. 
It was not till after Waterloo, by the second Tmty of Paris, that 
France was even compiled to restore the works of art that 
Napoleon had stolen, or pay any indemnity. And though 
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kern had left her free of debt, ahe was only mulcted in a sum 
of about forty miflion sterling, part of which was to pay tiie 
expenses of the allied army of oocupa^ian. .Here the detachment 
of the statesmen of 1815 from popular passion made for wisdom. 
Security, not revenge, was th^ policy. 

Though nothing was accomplished for disarmament, and hardly 
anything towards the establiBhment of popular government, with 
the exception of the Charter that Alexander compelled Louis 
XVm. to grant to his subjects, a great step was taken to 
establish the concert of Europe on a permanent foundation. On 
November 20th, 1815, the day on which the second Treaty of 
Paris was signed, the Quadruple Alliance of Russia, Austria, 
Great Britain and Prussia was renewed. By Article VI. of this 
treaty the high contracting parties agreed to renew their meet¬ 
ings at fixed periods *‘for the purpose of oonsultixig upon their 
common interests, and for the consideration of the measnxes 
which at each of these periods shall be considered the most 
salutary for the repose and prosperity of nations and for the main- 
«tenanr*e of the peace of Europe." 

Here in embryo is the Council of the League of Nations. The 
Quadruple Alliance was subsequently joined by France, as it is 
hoped the Council will be joined by Germany. The more cele¬ 
brated Holy Alliance, which was of the nature of a manifesto 
by the Tsar Alexander, bore something of the relation to the 
treaty that President Wilson’s speeches bore to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. The Qnadniple Alliance, unfor¬ 
tunately, was vitiated by the faults of the contemporary states¬ 
men, and was broken against their insistqpt attempts to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other countries, to which Great Britain 
offered adamantine opposition. • 

Signor Ferrero's bold sketch of European history from the 
Holy Alliance to the Tjeague of NatkniB was designed primarily 
for the enlightenment of Americans as to the origins of the war * 
in which their country was involved. Written from rather an 
Italian standpoint, some of its chapters might serve as a sermon 
on Bismarck's text: "If there had been no Italian question it 
would have been necessary to invent it." The solidarity, whidi 
had undoubtedly existed since the Holy Alliance, among the 
rulers of France, Austria, Prussia and Bussia, was grievondy 
strained by the revolution of 1848 and the advent of 'Napoleon 
the Third to the throne of France^ But for that, Signor Feireib 
thinks, the Tsar Nicholas might never have embarked on lus 
Turkish policy and the Crimean War never have tdien place. 
That war was, however, the grave of the concert of Burope. 
It broke the half-century of peace fliat the Vienna sattlem^ 
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hid icshieved, ind toft Emope with no Testige of public tow. 
The neutnlity of Aastria^^for whom the Tb& had only recently 
feoonquered Hungary, wae«looked upon by Bussto as a bethiyal 
and cauaed her to gravitate towaids PruBsia, a movement that 
was completed by Napoleon the Third’s propoRal for a European 
Conference on Poland. Bismarck was thus freed from the danger 
of a war on two frontB> and a Europe divided against itself was 
finally toft to the mercy of his ambition. Because of the Crimean 
War Bussia was neutral when Bismarck attacked Austria. 
Between France and Austria stood the Italian question, which 
still separated the two countries when German arms turned on 
France. Thus ended that curious and coloured chapter of Euro¬ 
pean History, begun by Napoleon tlie Third and finished by 
Cavour and Bismarck, which tells of the unification of Italy and 
the conquest by Prussia of Austria and France. 

The ensuing state of Euroiie, described by some writers as the 
Germanic triumph, by others as international anarchy, gave rise 
to an attempt to restore the balance of jiower. To the alliance 
of Austria, Italy and Germany was opposed the solidarity of 
France, Bussia and Great Britain. Such a situatbn had few 
elements of stability, and was reflected in the rapid growth of 
national armaments. No concert of the Great Powers was 
possible where their ambitions and apparon’i interests were so 
divergent. Europe moved forward to the catastrophe of 1914, 
a catastrophe desired by the successors of Bismarck. 

Will Paris succeed where Vienna failed? Its statesmen will 
certainly not be accused, as weie (’astlercagh and In's colleagues, 
of only achieving the obvious. The Treaty of Versailles, what¬ 
ever else it may be, is not obvious. It is to be ho|)ed that the 
generation who fought and wbii the war will read and write 
many books on the settlement they enabled statesmen to make; 
and will not willingly allow the subject to paas out of politics 
into history. 

Inscribed on the treaty, as it were in lett<*rs of fire, is the word 
nationality. The treaty resuscitates Rtates that had long dis¬ 
appeared, restores boniidaries long forgotten and names that had 
almost perished from the memory of man. The cry in geograpliy, 
os in painting, is “back to the primitives.** Such indeed is the 
permanence of nationality ^Ihat most imbably, by the time the 
statesiqen in Paris have ended their work. Central and Eastern 
Btaape will more nearly resemble geographically tlie map of the 
dim tenth eentnry than the one drawn at Vienna. The old dnke- 
dmn of Pmssia reappears as East Prussia; Bohemia and Moravia 
as the CaeidKvSlovsJc State; Poland reappears with her western 
boondsiry pndM bade behind the Oder, bnt much nearer her 
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tentlHsentuiy boundaries than the vast kingdom she became in 
modem history; EifLland reappears, bjt no longer extending to 
the Western side of the Baltic. It is likely tlj^t Esthland will also 
reappear as Esthonia before the settlement is completed. When 
it is remembered that ip 1816 Norway was united to Sweden and 
Belgium to Holland and that the Turkish Empire extended to 
Belgrade, it will be seen bow far in the last hundred years the 
spirit of nationality has travelled. It might be said of nations, 
as Meredith said of the gods, “by their great memories they are 
known.” 

Thus far the treaty is a peoan to nationality and a salutary 
warning to the ambition of princes that, after all the oonfurions, 
battles, agonies oi a thousand years, “the little peoples*' have 
again come to their own. But before leaving this, the most 
im]x>rtnnt and original pait <«f the treaty, a word of warning is 
necessary. The new States, impoverished by war, unaccustomed 
to self-government, not free from some of the political vices 
inherent in long alien domination, lie, except in so far as they 
have access to the sea, which much care and ingennity has been 
expended in securing them, between Germany and Austria, 
crushed with debt and other disabilities, and Bussia in a state 
of extremest disorder. General Smuts, at Ca))etown on August 4tb 
this year, on his refum to South Africa, publicly expressed the 
doubt whether the organism pf civilisation itself had not been 
destroyed in ('entral Europe. The power, however, of recupera¬ 
tion possessed by nations is enarmous, provided they are well 
governed; but, though Paris may give them frontiers, govern¬ 
ment they must give themselves. 

Having pushed with extraordinary courage and futh the prin¬ 
ciple of nationality to its logical eltreme in Central Europe, the 
Allies deny it in Austria. They perpetuate Bismarck's action of 
driving Austria out of the Reich, without his excuse that Austria 
owing to her great foreign possessions upset the hegemony of 
Prussia in Germany. Tt is hardly likely, if the general settle¬ 
ment that is evolving in Paris is to be permanent, the historic 
duohy of Austria will be maintained in such an anmnalous 
situation. 

But, surely, if any body of Germans was to be turned out of 
the Reich, it should have been PniBsia. A new German Federa¬ 
tion might have been made with its historical capital Vienna 
restored to it, and the inexpressibly brutal Prussian people, driven 
out of the Reich, stripped of their 1815 acquisitions on the Rhine 
and in Saxony and most of their Polidi territory, left to exist 
gs a Baltic province. To assure the acceptance of such a scheme, 
the new Federation must have been treated genevondy, as France 

• H H* 9 
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wiB Imtad in 1818, Bnd only b modmte indemnity impoied. 
This wonUf hmve Bide more ihanH sBcrifloe on paper 

ol sums of money,,of y/ibi^ only a fraction irill {wdbably orer 
be obtained. Another alteniairre, for which much may be eeid, 
was to establish a Federal State to replace the Austro-Hiingarian 
Monarchy. Either of these solutions af^ears preferable to that 
actually adopted. 

If the realists of 1815 only paid lip-homage to Polish claima, 
who is there to-day eren to do Ihat to China? Gteimany certainly 
gives UP all her ill-gotten, gains, even down to the astronomical 
instruraents her troopa looted in 1900. But she restores not to 
China, but to Japan all her rights, title and privileges in Kiao- 
chau and Shantung. The Allies restore nothing to China of* all 
the ooi^ssions and privileges they have in the pest eitracted 
from her by force or fraud. The doctrine of nationality is to be 
strictly preserved for European application, and apparently 
**justice and right*' are not the same in China as in*Bohemia 
or Poland. The result of this cynicism is the danger of future 
war between Great Britain, the United States and Japan; the 
alarming strengthening of Japan's position in Asia; and an 
excuse for vast naval armaments beyond those warranted by 
European oonditions. The settlement on the western frontier of 
Germany is too well known to require oonftnent and too just to 
require criticism, but for those who prefer to see the mighty put 
down from their seats to the exalting of the humble and meek 
the treaty is held to provide much suitable reading. In article 
after article, section after section, the vanquished is stripped of 
all the booty of an aggressive, ambitious and ruthless diplomacy 
in Idberia, Morocco, Siam, Bussia, Egypt and Turkey. Germany 
Bunenders her colonies; she Surrenders her fleet, retaining only 
m battlediips and some auxiliary ships. She abolishes com¬ 
pulsory service; and with a touch of irony worthy of Talleyrand 
the German Army is reduced to seven divisions of infantry and 
three divisions of cavalry—^the exact size of the British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force. After October 1st, 1919, the military and naval 
air forces of Germany are abolished. By way of reparation Ger¬ 
many must pay the Allies before May, 1921, one thousand million 
pounds, as a first instalment towards liquidating the civil damage 
caused by her during the war. Meanwhile an Tnter-AIUed 
Beparation Commisrion shall notify to the German Government 
on or before May let, 1921, the total amount of that Oovemment's 
obligations. The treaty, moreover, contemplates that payments 
will be continued by Germany until 1951. Immediate arrange¬ 
ments are made by which the Oommiaaion takes from Gemuuqr* 
"by*way of security for and acknowledgment of her debt,” thrm 
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aeries ol bearer gol^ bonds smoiintiiig in all to fl^e ftonaind 
miUbm ponnda, "farther iaanes b^way ct eoknowledginent 
and secnrity may be required ab the^Oommiaaion aabaeqnenffy 
detenninea from tube to time.” * After that it aeema almoat anper- 
flnoaa to mention tbab Oennany cedes to the Allies all hea 
merchant ships of *1,600 kms grosa and upwards; half those 
between 1,600 and 1,000 tons, one quarter of her smaller craft, 
and undersea a vast programme of shipbuilding for the Allies. 

"The file,” as Burke would say, "has no precedent” for sudb 
indemnities; and financiers and economists are somewhat sceptical 
as to their results. These clauses bear evidence of the violence 
and passion out of which such treaties of peace necessarily arise, 
and witness to tEe despair of statesmen at their inability to 
compensate mankind for its sufferings. Of disarmament, except 
in the sense of disarming your opponent, not much has been 
acoompliriied. We may still ai^ of Napoleon’s diade— 

** Bowl Itm thy ipirii. Child of Fint 
* Boot hew the oemps of Europe humt " 

But Pans must not be judged by the treaty alone, the terms 
of which have been overshadowed by the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which precedes and to a certain extent supersedes it. 
The Covenant is agr^ to by twenty-seven States and thirteen 
others are invited to accede to it. Will it be signed by a President 
of the United States one hundred and two years after Monroe 
entered upon that office, thus emphasising in a striking fashion 
the new unity of mankind? The realists accept the Covenant 
because of their satisfaction at the penal clauses outlined above; 
the idealists try to forgive those same clauses for the sake of the 
Covenant. Thus an auspicious il^ somewhat artificial goodwill 
attends the birth of this great international experiment, which 
is welcomed even in quarters where the Napoleonic dislike of 
ideologues still lingers. 

Though weakened by the omission of any provision for an 
international army or staff, the Covenant provides tot the auto- 
matie revision of treaties and of armaments and for the registra¬ 
tion and publication of treaties. The memBers of the League 
mutually guarantee one another against external aggression; 
and agree to submit to arbitration or to inquiry by the Council 
of tile League any dispute that may arise between them. The 
establishment of a permanent international court of justice is 
oontemi^tad. The establidiment of government by mandatory 
of the League in those territories which no longer find themsdves 
owing to the war under their old sovereignty and "are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves'’ is an interesting 
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aiptrimeiity trhioh nay go fv to ndtigoto evils inoMeat to 
tbo gownmait of sboi^iiiiBl tribes by mne drilised psoglss, 
and nay in tbe endiOoneHo be extended to all sndi peoplea. 

Tbe form behind the Leagoe fo to be the national fones of 
the adherents, and tbe veapon that of tb^ blockade, Wbibb, oon> 
pared to military action, is extremely dilatory. It is hardl^ 
surprising that in socb rircnmetanoes it is laid doim that 
deoiaioiu by the Council must be unanimous. Realists are prob¬ 
ably satisfied that the exclunon of an international feme and 
of general disarmament and tho inclusion of unanimity more 
than counterbalanm the permanence, continuity and elasticity 
of the League. If indeed the C/ovenant were to remain un¬ 
altered, it is doubtful if it would secure so loig a peace as the 
Vienna settlement. Fortunately, however, Article 26, its last 
article, arranges that amendments to the Covenant riiall take 
effect when ratified hy tho Council and a majority of the 
Assembly. It is this article, so modestly placed, which may yet 
come to be the curner-f.tono of civilisation and llie real monument 
of the countless dead. Here is indicated the path along which 
the nations may ascend "per ardna ad astra" from the crimson 
sunset of war to the starlight and silence of peace. 

. C. W. B. Prfbcott. 
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TH® GOVBBNMENT’S OPPOBUDNITI IN lEELAND. 

• 

**The Gciyemment may say: ' We disilike tbe neoesaity of imposing a 
seHlement on Ireland, but since we are convinced that settlement is an 
Imperial need, and since Irishmen refuse to agiee among themselveB, no 
other course is apea to us.' That would be a sound argument if the present 
scdiomo wore a sound scheme. It sensible Irishmen re^y beUeved that this 
scheme was fair and workable, and that, after it had been imposed, its 
success would reconcile the wliolo country to it, they would bo ready to 
endure the painful proerss of imposition."—Irish Times, November 11th, 
1919. 

Thbkb is a school of British politicians wlio sincerely believe, 
although for some years they have refrained from saying it, that 
Irislimen are unfit for self-government. They are right, but not 
in the uncomplimentaiy sense they mean. Irishmen, owing to 
the history England has insisted on making for them, will be 
unfit for sell-govoniment until they have self-government. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bdnuennan realised tliis dominating fact when, 
spealang about Ireland, he declai’ed that good government was 
no substitute for self-government. The first step to be taken in 
solving the Irish question is, by some means or other, to open 
the doors of the old Parliament House in College Green, Dublin, 
and to call into deliberation there the elected representatives of 
the country, let them be for twenty-four or twenty-six conntieB, 
or for the whole thirty-two; or only, indeed, for the three 
southern provinces. Whether this is done under the Home Buie 
Act at present on the Statute liook, or under a fresh measure, 
will not make so much difference in the immediate result, which 
will be to force all parties in Ireland to look frankly, for the 
first time, into each other’s faces, and ask themselves, without 
any further rhetoric, “What are we going to do now?’* Let ns, 
in the name of ignorant common sense, endeavour to get into* 
touch with reality. Homo Buie, in some form, in the historic 
domicile which Grattan, and Flood, and Charlemont made sacred 
in Jrisb eyes is ^e necessary preliminary to an Irish settlement. 
The sooner it is brought about the better for everybody. It used 
to be said, and most truly, that “Ulster” was the only obstacle 
to this consummation. Later it was said, and with equal truth, 
that ”niBter>” as an obstacle, had been made still more fonnid- 
able by Sinn Fein. At the present moment every party in 
Iidand, North and South alike, constitutional and non-constitn- 
tumal, stands bewildered .find undecided in the path of almost 
any possible effort at a national rearrangement. 

If the statements lhat have been appearmg in the English 
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papoTB to ibe «fleel that tfae GownniMit hBB deoided to impoBO 
on IiBhuad » baroad meaBoxa of Homo Rule on Domiaioii Ibee, 
with a apectal proviaion foB the cbbo of ^^TTIster ” are true, then 
it may to said that British statesmen are at last about to come 
to dose quarters—to use Mr. Oladstonq's {dirase in intro- 
dnciDg bis first Home Rule Bill in 1886—with the Iridi difficulty. 
Irelandi since the passing of the Act of nmon, has been the 
unhappy beneficiary of something like eighty oompnlsQry, or 
**Coerdon/* Acts, ending witii the Perpetual Jubilee Coercion Act 
of 1887 passed by Mr. Balfour, which is doing duty to^y 
all oYer the country in the left-handed efforts of Lord Frenidi and 
Mr. Macpherson to deal with the activities of Sinn Fein. It is 
somewhat humiliating for an Irish Nationalist to have to confess 
that a still further Act of this kind is necessary if, in any reason¬ 
able time, we are to see light in this Island of Saints and 
Disputants. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy told with pride how the 
Colmy of Victoria, of which he was afterwards Prime Minister, 
formulated its own constitution, and with what pleasure, as a 
member of the House of Commons, he saw it being carried easily 
through that Assembly. We have seen the same thing taking 
place in more recent years in the case of South Africa, when Boer 
and Britan—and Irishman—^laid down the lines of their new 
union, and South Africa's “Ulster,” Natal, was induced, after 
much hesitation, to join in a great and beneficent compromise, 
and how that compromise was gladly accepted and endcrsed by 
the Imperial Parliament, to its own honour and the immense 
advantage, as a potentisd great nation, of the sub-continent. 
Apparently Ireland is not to-dSy in the mood to follow thoae 
healthy precedents. She has probably, owing to her history, 
never really been in that mood. ^ The most far-reaching piece of 
legislation ever passed by the British Parliament for Ireland— 
tto Land Act of 1881, which, vrith its Land Purchase corollaries, 
is the basis of Ireland’s present economic stability and unpre¬ 
cedented prosperity—was opposed by some of the most patriotic 
Nationalists, including several of the leaders, on the ground that 
it tras not sufficiently revolutionary, though, as it turned out, 
it led to the virtual reversal of the three great Irish 
of Elizabeth, Cromwell, and William the Third. Similarly there 
were men in high places in Nationalist politics who went aa far 
as they could in attacking the Local Government Act of 1896» 
insiHred by the idea that it would weaken the national sentiment 
very contrary proving to to the case. Mr. George Wynd- 
ham's Land Act of 1908, which has transferred most of the la rd 
of Irriand to the tenants, was hdd by a powerful section of the 
Nationalist element to to a trap laid for the farmers "in the 
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intmste of the landlords. In the first of these instanoes Pam^» 
with the gzeat authority which he wielded over the hewts and 
judgments of his countrymen,.was i^fele to steady public opinion 
in Ireland; in thp latter Mj. JEledmond, wBo had an equally keen 
appreciation of‘the value of political compromise, managed to 
play the seme rdle. * His influence was exercised with' equally 
good results when the* Home Buie Act, as a Bill, was‘passing 
through Parliament in 191^14. Unfortunately there is no man 
‘in Ireland at present on the Nationalist side with the same power, 
and the same judgment and foresight, as these two able statesmen. 
Mr. Dillon has gone through a long illness since his defeat 
- Mr. De Videra in East Mayo at the Ueneral Election, and, so 
far, has not personally given a lead to his foUowers except to 
assure them that Sinn Fein hopes are bound, within easily 
measurable time, to be profoundly disappointed; while Mr. 
Devlin takes up the same negative position. The Southern and 
Western Unionists have quite failed to follow the enlightened 
lead given to them by Lord Midleton in the Convention, and 
while acknowledging that something must be done have not put 
forward a solitary constructive suggestion. “Ulster,” judging by 
its Press, simply hopes that the new eflort at settlement will 
prove as abortive as its predecessors, and in the meantime main¬ 
tains its inept attitude of “Hands off us; we are satisfied with 
the Union.” While, finally, the Sinn Fein leaders boldly advise 
their party not to bother about any proposals that may emanate 
from London, which are simply^no concern of theirs. 

In these circumstances what is a Oovemmont to do which 
feels that in the interests of Great Britain and Ireland alike some 
really practical attempt at a workable settlement must be made, 
and who know, unlike Gladbtoncband Asquith, that they will have 
the vast majority of the Bntibh people behind them in making it? 

One can easily conceive that Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues feel somewhat neivons in advancing any proposals, in • 
view of the attitude taken up by the two extreme Irish parties. 
There is very good reason to believe, however, that both Gar- 
sonism and Sinn Fein are beginning to lose grip on their reqieo- 
tive constituencies in Ireland. No one can doubt this in regard 
to the former who has followed events in the north-east oomer 
of Ulster during the present year, beginning with the defeat ot 
Sir Edward Carson's personally-recommended candidate in East 
Antrim and ending the other day with that gentleman’s mys- 
teriouB, railway-st^e-enforced retreat from Penrith badr to his 
base in London while on Jiis way to his adopted country to ode- 
brats the anniveflrsary of the Covenant. That movement to the 
rear may have been a wise one from the pomt of view of Sir 
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E4wud bimadt, but it had a bopdeady demoraliaijig efleet on 
hia Idlowera in Ulater. was a dear caae'for the praaenoe of 
the leader at the (nait. eren if, say, he had to get into the 
atimipa, like ^nl Severe, or Dick Turpin, ot Xiord Birkenhead, 
of any other famoua galloper in history. One recalls Ae lines, 
moe ao popular with adiooUx^s, “Sheridan’s Bide,” by Thomas 
Buchanan Bead, describing a famous incident in the American 
Civil War 


“Up from ihe south at break of day . 

Bringing to WinchcHter fresh dismay* 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore. 

Like a herald in haste to the Chieftain's door, 

The terrible grumble and rumble and mar, 

Telling the battle was on once more<— 

And Sheridan twenty miles away! " 

Whatever was the cause of Sir Edward Carson's absence from 
Ulster on Covenant Day, it certainly was the means of producing 
a most extraordinary political fizzle in the “Imperial Province." 
It took all the pith out of the celebration, and the Covenanters 
began to realise the first time how much their cause depended 
on a Dublin man whose father was a Home Kuler, who was 
probably at one time a Home Buler himself, w*ho was certainly 
in earlier days a Libera] and a member of the National Liberal 
Club, and who happens to be a successful lawyer living and x^rac- 
tising in London and with no stake of any kind in their Beserva- 
tion. And it was a critical time. When last in Ulster Sir 
Edward had told his friends there that they could not depend on 
their British allies to the same extent as they were able to do 
formerly, and he knew only too well that this aspect of the 
situation had been widely canvassed since he had beaten the 
Orange drum <uice again in its own habitat on July 12th. He 
knew also that his leading colleagues in the north-east corner 
had sorrowfully emphasised the woeful fact,' and had made the 
matter worse by proclaiming that “Ulster would now have to 
depend on itself." That was a New Itevelation indeed. Were 
t^ere to be no more Curragh mutinies? Was no young Lord 
Bandolph Churchill to spring up and make England's flesh creep 
by declaring that “Ulster would fight and Ulster would be 
right”? No Ijord Salisbury to tell the faithful few that they 

‘ (1) "Whanai bafoni the war tbegr oould oall eruiyUiiiimiit in the Boom of 
CtemmoiMi ihair friwd, they eould not do ihat to^y# Xnfaottbeievone wootlie 
ooMi Tbflm worn oompontMly few Unlonieir'le the Hooee of Onmmnne wlio 
woidd BOl wrieome iinmediatebr mao form of Bomo Bnda whidi woidd npMwa 
the qvMlIon from «Iib purriew of the Bowe,**—Chgilala Onrig, ILP. (Sir B. 
Canotk'm ri^-hend men) aS Munkamnaa, Oo. Antrim, October 16b 
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were the English genison in Ireland who would always have the 
strength of tibe BxdEnro bdiind them in all bmergenoies? No 
Lord'Wolseley to throw the immartaf^swopi of the Bed Biver 
in Canada, of Asbafltee, and of Tel-el-Kebir into the balance 
against Parliament, on the side of Sandy Bow and Civil and 
Beligiotts Liberty? No Bonar Law, no E. B. Smil^, no 
Walter Long, to stand by them shoulder to shonlder in the grim 
fight looming darkly ahead? And Sir Edward Carson, in &ese 
desperate GUCumstanceB, goes back to London! Very well. Sir 
Edward Carson, after all, ts a Dublin man. He may be a Home 
Buler even unto this day. He shook hands with Bedmond when 
he couldn’t get him to give up Tyrone and Fermanagh. Very 
well. Ulster stands where she stood. What she said she said. 
No surrender I 

The other element in the situation that, as I have pcunted out, 
is supposed to be an almost insurmountable difficulty is Sinn 
Fein. Sinn Fein, however, is at present passing rapidly through 
the same stages of disillusionment as its rival extremists in Ihe 
North. 

And this was inevitable, because Sinn Fein has played its cards 
badly. There was a time when, if it had had a competent leader 
at its head—let us say in 1913, when the Home Eule Bill was 
steadily and surely * approaching the Statute Book—^it might 
naturally have developed into the party, acting as the Left of 
Mr. Bedmond’s forces, that would ultimately have secured the 
kind of National Parliament the country desired but hardly at 
that period dared to hope for. Its policy was “The Dominion 
Status.** And it was so far from advocating, or thinking of 
bursting into Easter Week Bebellions for an Irish Bepublic, that 
actually when it formed its IrishP Volunteers at a big meeting 
in the Dublin Botunda in the autumn of that year the purpose 
of this organisation was stated, by the chairman. Professor John 
MacNeill, to be “the safeguarding of the rights we have gained,” 
meaning the Home Rule Bill that was then passing through the 
Houses at Westminster, and that Sir Bdward Carson had 
cffganised his Ulster army to destroy. Owing to the war, “the 
rights we have gained** did not materialise as rapdly as could 
have been wished, and Sinn Fein found itself hustled, apparently 
by a fluke—^which has never been satisfactorily explained—^into 
the April outbreak of 1916 and the amazing proclamation of the 
establishment of an Irish Bepublic. Up to that point Sinn Fein 
had not lost its sanity, for its attitude towards the war and 
recruiting had mapy ezcusea, historical and other, which were 
obvious |to all intelligent and infcrmed people, English as we& 
as Irish. And notwithstanding Mr. Bedmond's great snooesB in 
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piloting the Home Sole Bill through all its FirliaiDentary stagesi 
there was considerable dissatiefaction genenllj with a my laiqpi 
peroentage of his f^ho wesre being regaiM more and smws 
as the mere servitors (tf the Government. The party bad done 
its wcsrk well, and had served the oonntry well, it was felt, 
and ontsSle Bhm Fein ciroles too, that the time had ooine for an 
infusion of new blood. Sinn Fein's inevitable opportunity was 
not far off. The Act on the Statute Book, before it was put into 
operation, had to be amended in two important particulars—in 
regard* to "Ulster” and in regard to finance. Sinn Fein, the 
Part} of the Future, as it believed itself to be, and wiA its 
Dominion Home Buie ideals, would haye had a powerful influence 
in shaping these final accommodations. It might have succeeded 
in almbst accomplishing some of the national purposes it origin¬ 
ally set out to achieve, and have helped much in fashioning the 
new legislature into a nearer likeness, in regard to the fiscal 
relations of Ireland and Great Britain, to the Parliament of 
Grattan, uhich during its uhole existence, no far as the public 
could gather, had been its main objective^ Suddenly, however. 
Sinn Fein fonnd itself lifted clean* off its feet by a viild tornado 
that seemed to come from nowhere; and out of the unexpected 
njdieaval it emerged, not as a party striving for an Anglo-Irish 
rearrangement such as Desk had worked out between Hungary 
and Austria—the basis on which it was founded^ by Hr. A^hnr 
Griffith—^but bedizened in a ready-made repubhean uniform, vrith 
the red cap of the revolution and a brand-new tricolour flag. 
This was a development hitherto unhinted at by the responsible 
Sinn Fein leaders, who had never before, in any of their journals 
or public utterances, revealed any intention of settibg up an 
Iridi Bepublic. The Easter^Week explosion *^ad thrown their 
machine out of its own proper track, and it ia likely that th^ 
would have endeavoured 'to bring it back to it had it not been 
that the criminal incompetence and brutality of the Irish Govern¬ 
ment sent it stumbling in the dark along the .perilous cul-ds-sae 
into which it had been thrown. The Easter Week rebellion was 
at first nlmost universally condemned by Nationalists, and had 
its leaders been treated by Dublin Castle as De Wet and tha 
other revolters in South Africa were treated by • General Botha* 
it would have been a veiy small event in Iiidi history. Instead 
it became* the starting-point of an entirely new policy that Ireland 
had not in the least been contemplatiiig. Because the extremists 
had proclaimed a Bepublic the people, in a frensy of rage at the 
daily exeeuthms, thought thi^ wouH be bad Nationalista if they 
did not.riiow sympathy with it; and the Sinn Fein leaders yrttUj 
aooepted the situation. Unfortunately there was*no man aoongel 
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them of goAoieiit stven^ and courage to leriet tbe reddaes and 
muneamog mavemeSt* With the aid ^ Sir Jdbn Maxwell the 
extreiAistB cMurriad the day, and Ibe mcKbVha for years had been 
seddng %he restoration of G-Man’s Parliament became, almost 
in a Slight, out and oa^ separatists. The pioTocatimi was.gieat, 
but never was there a more unfortunate volic face on th^ part 
of political leaders. And having made the mistake in a moment 
of passion they unhappily had not the inisdom to reverse it in 
time! The Separatist and Bepublican idea, which had been the 
inspiration of a week’s heroic madnoss and futility, by degrees 
became a fixed principle of political action. Binn Fein soon 
became completely identified with the revolutionaries, and in its 
new character whole-heartedly accepted the doctrine that the 
surrender of Easter Week in no way afTcctcd the existence of the 
Bepublic then established, which was more alive than ever, and 
which would in due time call into existence a National Assembly 
for the government of the country. This conception of tbe 
political position quite took the fancy of that large section 
of the x>^ople who firmly believed that, after forty years 
of constitutional effort, they had been deliberately tricked by 
England onf of the national rights they had won. A Parliament 
elected by themselves, sitting in Dublin, and having no connec¬ 
tion with the Parliament in Txmdon, was at least better than a 
Scrap of Paper on the English Statute Book. It would put an 
end to humbug, and it would set Irishmen thinking out their own 
problems instead of handing over that duty to strangers from 
across the Channel. Hence the Sinn Fein victory at the General 
Election; hence An Dail Eireann. 

So far, so good. But the ex-Orattan*s Parliamentites would 
go a step further. An Dail Eireahn would bo not merely the 
dc jure Parliament of Ireland; it would also be the de facto 
Parliament. It would function—^it would sujiersede Westminster 
not only morally but physically. This somewhat daring and 
ambitious policy is the rock on which Sinn Fein is going to come 
to grief—is, in fact, coming to grief. The members of An Dail 
Eireann adopted it with grave faces, appointed a Cabinet, created 
ministers, distributed portfolios, organised departments for various 
purposes of national development, and arranged for the holding 
of courts of law.. Tjarge schemes of direct foreign trade with thb 
United States, .France, Germany, and other countries abroad 
were adumbrated, and tltose would be worked out by Iririi Consuls 
representing the Republic. A coal shortage, if it occurred, would 
be met by the importation t>f coal from America, the proper 
working of the Iriah cold mines, and the more general use of turf. 
No food would bd allowed out of the country that .was not over 
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and above wbal was needed for tbe support of its mhabitanta. 
The whole q^stem of *^di trade and d^rioulture would be 
de-Anglieised and leaned <3n a truly Iri^ basis. And so on—« 
limitlesB number of great and unpreoedented national actmties. 
And all the benefits to be derived ftom this governmental enter¬ 
prise would, in the spirit of the BepublJc, which knows no parties, 
be shared in equally by Nmth and South, by Carsonites and 
Nationalists, and irrespective of class, colour, or creed. 

That was last January. And Ireland is still siting patiently 
to see this new system, or any part of it, large or amaii, put into 
actual operation. We know that the Bepublio is in existence 
somewhere, because Sinn Fein prisoners in the still existing 
Britiidi courts always say that they are its soldiers, and that 
only to its lau s and inatitntiona do they owe any allegiance. But 
in our daily lives and daily business it is still Biitish laws and 
British institutions we find ourselves up against. When we vrant 
to send a letter we must perforce put the Biitish King's head 
on it if me do notVish the recipient to be suTcharged two or 
three times the price of the stump. If we want an ounce of 
tobacco we know that we are oontribating about three-quarters 
of the mcmey we pay for it towards the upkeep of the British 
Army of Occupation. We are paying infinitely more in the 
form of taxation to England sinee the Bepuhlic and Dail 
Eireann came into existence than ever we paid before More 
British firms have got hold of Irish enterprises like banks and 
steamship companies since the Bepiiblic was declared over thrive 
years and a half ago than got hold of Irish eiiteriiriseH in the two 
previous decades. Notwithstanding these symptoms, however, 
which perhaps look discouraging to those who do not understand, 
everything is really going on ^oll. We know that because Mr. 
Arthur Griffith and his colleagues in our Bepubhean Government 
say, Don't worry." We are quite satisfied, indeed, that the 
Ministry is carefully looking after our national affairs; and, in 
fact, we got a very good proof of that only the other day at the 
meeting of the Dublin Corporation when the following important 
businesB was transacted, as reported in the daily iiapers :— 

'*A letter was reed at yebteiday's mseUiig oi thr Dublin CoiporatloB from 
the Beorotary, Agricultuial Det>artmcnt, Dail Kiieann, intimating that a 
Decree of An Dail had fixed Kovembc*r 1st as Arbor Day, and requesting the 
cooperation of the Council in giving effect to the observance of the day as 
sudi. 

“Aldonnan J. 6. Kelly asked who wore the Depsrtment indicated in the 
letter. 

"The Lord M§jor aaid he oould not iuJhm him. 

"AUeiman Kelly: I object to any Agricultural Department except abet 
is the law of the li^. The law of the land is the Board of Agrienlture. 

"!rhe letter was approved, Aldennan Kelly dissenting.^' 
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It will be Been that the leading municipal body in Ireland 
accepted Dail Birelnn's Decree with only one diBsentient, and 
^virtufldly without debate. To the min^of tbe callow young Sinn 
Feiner'this is yet*another proof that An Doil Bireann is on the 
etraight road to the recanstruction and regeneration .of the 
country, and that in tms particular case it will soon cover Ireland 
again with woods and forests. Most of the Town GouneUlqrs, 
however, who so quickly and agreeably complied with the request 
of the Department of Agrionltiire of the Eepublican Government, 
remembered that this Arbor Day movement had been started by 
^ne of themselves, the late Mr. Charles Dawson, a quarter of a 
century ago. It couldn't do any harm to encourage the young 
men to carry on Mr. Dawson’s work, and it might, indeed, lead 
to the planting of a few trees in the Dublin bad: gardens. 

Now, this attitude of nmnsed and paternal-like tolerance 
towards the feverish desire oi flinn Fein to show, through its 
National Assembly, that it can do )>raclical siTvice for Irdand 
and that its programme is not limited to defjnng the British 
Government and going to and escaping from gaol, is not confined 
to the members of the Dublin Corporation. The feeling is 
growing everywhere in the country that the time of probatioif 
of this revolutionary organisation should not be unduly prolonged 
unless it can give ^me tangible proofs that there is anything 
to be gained by the nation from sui)poiting it further. The 
remark of the T^ord Mayor, who is anything but an opponent of 
Sinn Fein, from his chair in the City Hall, that he knew nothing 
of the Agricultural Department of An Dail Fiireann, when the 
body over which he presides is in close touch with the similar 
Department of the British Government, was deadly, although no 
doubt he made it in the iiinocefice of his mayoral heart, and 
without the least intention of doing anybody any harm. 

There is another circumstance, infinitely more significant than 
any of those just mentioned, which goes to show that Sinn Fein 
is ceasing to be the formidable obstacle it was to a constitutional 
settlement of the Irish question. The railway strike in England 
gave its main political position such a shake that it seems quite 
impossible that it could ever recover from it. 

Now, Sinn Fein won its great electoral victory in December 
last through the grace—some people would say stupidity, or at least 
the mistake—of Labour standing aside, refraining from patting up 
its own candidates, and generally voting for it at the polls. It 
was Irish Ijabour diiefly, and not Sinn Fein, that made the 
Anti-Conscription /Day delhonstration such an extraordinary 
success earlier in tble year. Sinn Fein managed to get the credit 
of it, but it is ‘absurd to think that anything but Labour 
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ooold haTe stopped the trains all over the three soDthem 
provinoes, the trams in ‘pnblin, shot np.tSe diops, dosed the 
ISGtoirieB, sappressed the re^Bpapers, and pnt a complete stofipage 
to work everywhere in Ireland oiitude Ulster, on that day. With 
that experience, and the later experience of the Oenerld Election, 
Sinn Fein apparently believed that it held Irifdi Labour in the 
hdlow of its hand. But when the railway strike took place the 
Irish Labour Party very promptly proved that they were not always 
bound to Binn Fein principles; and when it came to a matter 
of self-determination for their rights as workmen, and it was'a 
question of the very practical biisinesB of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, the great and pacred principle of separation from England 
had to go by the board. Not merely were the Irish workers in * 
sympathy with the Englishmen, not merely were they willing to 
strike'With thorn, but they actually waited, like well-disdplined 
addiera, ready to down tools when they received their orders 
from Ijondon. And now they rejoice in the victory of “our 
brothera’' in Great Britain, and in the almost miraculous circum- 
stauce that they have received all the equivalent advantages the 
men on the other side of the Irish Bea secured after nine daya’ 
idleness, and without losing an hour’s work and pay. Binn Fein 
had need to beware the Tdes of March if a General Election, aa 
somebody has been prophesying, comes with the Spring 
Equinoxes. 

I had written thus far on*the assumption, stated at the begin¬ 
ning, that ’’the Government had di'cicled to impose on Ireland a 
brood measure of Home Buie on Dominion lines, with a special 
provision for the case of ’ leister,’ ** and with the hope of showing 
that only by an imposed measure of this kind can anything prac¬ 
tical be accomplished within Vcosonable time in regard to this 
question—^wben two of the leading Jjondon jiapers simultaneously 
came out with a statement, apparently inspired, to the effect that 
the Cabinet Committee appointed to inquire into it had recom¬ 
mended a scheme the chief features of which were a Northern 
and a Southern T^arliament, with a National Council ccunposed 
of equal numbers of these tw'o bodies as a connecting-link. The 
announcement came on Ireland like a bolt from the blue. Why, 
this was the plan which, w'hen proposed by the Times in July, 
was at once defected evci^here outside Carsonite Ulster. And 
that was not its first rejection either. Virtually the same plan 
was even more emphatically rejected when suggested by the 
Prime Minister in his letter of May 16th, 1917, to Mr, Betexuid 
when proposing the Convention. That it should he pnt forward 
a third time—especially after Mr. Lloyd Qeorge hioMlt had 
declsred in the House of Commons on Angnst 8th last in rsgsid 
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to its seooikl (Times) edition, that “every party in Zrelazid joined 
in oondenining it "-equite paeees Inah eomprcteneion. Anyhow, 
the new version was at once ^pudidted, like its predeoessors; 
and to attempt tp impose *8ugh a scheme* on Ireland would be 
sheer lunacy, li does not-give Ireland a National Parliament 
(which is a sine quA ttoit), with a certcun objecting portion of the 
country cut off; it gives her two equal provincial Farliahients, 
uith a connecting Council meant to bring about ultimate unity, 
whichK>ne Dublin National journal de^ibes as “a Council pour 
rire*' another as the legislative recognition of the “Ulster Veto,” 
and about which the leading Unionist paper of the South, the 
Irish Times, writes that while the (]k>vemment could impose the 
two legislatures, “it could no more impose a unifying Council 
than it could create life itself.” The chief Carsonite organ in 
Ulster, the Belfast Newsletter, discusses the subject with a most 
timely and useful frankness, that surely, if quite unwittingly, 
puts the last nail in the cofifin of this thrice riain abortion. “Tlie 
Council,” says the Newsletter, “must have no powers at any 
time except such as are voluntarily assigned to it by Ulster, and 
may be drawn from it if they are abused, for otherwise there 
would be no exclusion ” 1 Is tliis how “ Ulster ” is to be gradually 
induced to work with the rest of Ireland “for the good of the 
whole country ”? • 

It is not conceivable that the Government can entertain any 
such hopeless jiroposition. If there is to be Partition—and Parti¬ 
tion is, in the first instance, essential to any scheme promising 
ultimate suG<*ebs—let it lie a genuine partition budi as Mr. Red¬ 
mond and Sir Edi^ard Carson agreed to three years ago. “From 
the outset,” writes the Irish Times most truly, referring again 
ti the connecting Council, “the Northern Unionists' idea would 
be to barricade themselves against any contact with the South.” 
Is that the way to bring about unity in Ireland? Now, under 
the Home Rule Act, which was undoubtedly accepted in 1914 
by the great majority of Nationalists, including the bulk of the 
present Sinn Feiners, Ireland was given a Parliament of the 
Nation, which waji to start on its career after an Amending Bill 
had been passed providing for the dissentient iwrts of Ulster. 
This scheme is the very opposite. It gives a Parliament to 
Ulster (which has not asked for it), and, incidentally, provides 
for the rest of Ireland. It is a travesty of Home as oon- 
ceivod by Mr. Gladstone and the other British statesmen who 
have endeavoured to carry out his Irish poliqy. Mr. Iiloyd George 
himself has 8iaied.on sevexyji occasions that he is willing to give 
Home Rule to the^rtkms of Ireland that desire it, but that he 
will not coerce remainder into acceptance. Let him try the 



experiffloot. The Earl of M^th; a UnkiDiflt, ^fiote in the Ti^ 
on Anguet 16th laat that “Nattonaliet ItUand ^ironld be fa 
stftnger if ehe left^ Ul^r eewrely alone.” That ie ao; an 
Nationalist lieland/no donbt with a good d^i of grombling 
would settle down in a sniprisiiigly short time under «n impose 
Dominion Home Enle scheme constructed with that ciicumstanc 
in view, if the Government has the courage, ‘as it has the oppoi 
tunity, to push it through. "The time has oome,” wrote th 
Daily Neiu the other day, ‘^when the one force calculated t 
inspire Mef in the id^ of the League of Nations is th 
spectacle of the League actually and actively at wwk.” 

Apply that principle here. Let the Government make its schem 
a wi^ one that will establish a real Parliament in Dublin, and n 
make-believe, and let it bo suiciently elastic to admit of develop 
ment by Irishmen themselves when they find developmen 
nece8*wry. Let it remember that the Ulster and the Sinn Feii 
difficulties are by no means so formidable as they uere. Let i 
not be afraid because there will be many Irish objections an 
erituusms, and complaints that they are thrusting a sclieme oi 
the country that particular parties don't riant, to make 
beginning. And let it remember, hnally, if anyone crie 
"Gmnpulsionl" that while it was the non-application of th 
Hmne Rule Act on the Statute Book thitt gave rise to th 
jnesent distrust of England in Ireland, it would now nee 
compulsion to put it into operatim, 

Hibisbiocub. 
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biB,—In thfl London Speotator of August 3nd « oonespondenl'did 
me the honour of quoting m name together with that of Thoan 
Doa^vaki, Nieteacme and Heine aa one of the true prophota of 
coming eventa, alluding to a page in my intioduci^ to Gobineau’e 
‘ Ronaiaeanoe ” (Heinemann, 1918), where 1 predicted the immi¬ 
nent downfall of Germany. 

While feeling obliged to this conespondent for his generous 
uknowl^dgment, I now beg to appeal to you in an affair which, 1 
mat, is not entirely devoid of public and literary interest. 

Having lived, and that previously to the wur, for 20 years in 
London, 1 have ever since ihe cessation of hostiUties felt a natural 
desire to return to my home, to have again access to my library, 
to converse again with my old English friends. 1 ^m now informed 
h} the^ that a return might bo difficult for me, not so much on 
'lecouut of ni}' German citizenship, but because of my connection 
with Nietzsche, who, as an eminent English author informs me 
to-day, is ** still, rightly or wrongly, in official cimles held responsible 
for the outbreak of the vrat,” Having applied for some time now, 
and in vain, for a pasApor^both to the Home Office .and the Britiiffi 
Consulate here—^1 am dfraid that there may be some truth for this 
extraordiimry statement, and 1 am thus obliged to appeal to you for 
a re-opening of the Nietzsche controversy in the interest oi philo¬ 
sophical thought. 

An exhaustive inquiry in w^hat 1 would sail " The Case of 
Nietzsche " is all the more necessary, as behind the present upheaval 
of the world there is undoubtedly going on a great wur of ideas and 
ideals, which alone can explain and even excuse our present-day 
bewilderment. An invest^ation into all tibose spiritual tendenoies 
which led up to the great war is thu^ required in the interest of future 
lieacc, and should be conducted uith all that fairness and impartiality 
which is iiceessarily denied to all inquiries into matters of State and 
jiolitics. For politicians of all countries will always plead—and'some¬ 
times justly—-the reason of expediency, while no such excuses are 
neoessaiy, nor even allow*ed, in the pure realm of Thought. 

It is with rt^gnrd to Truth, then, that the Case of Nietzsdie should 
bo re-opened. I mysoN have often said to friends that tlie accusa¬ 
tion against this philosopher seemed all the more preposterous, as 
he—and he alone amongst nineteenth-centuiy thizikcrs—combated 
all, but ootually all, those pre-war ideas which have led up to thh 
great calaolysm. Nietzsche stood against pan-Germanism as well 
as against Socialism (whkdi in Germany proved so nearly rdated to 
' each other), and he never ceased to ridicule that shallow Liberalism 
and Pacifism which, by tlieir weak attitude outside Germany, directly 
enoouraged that country in her attack upon her neighbours. Had 
Lord Haldane, wHo once oalM Nietzsche a brutal man," been able 
to read mote of him, he woufil have never believed " in a so-calM 
peaoe party in Germany whose power would develop and wUoh 
might turn the soole 4n favour-of pes e." He, too, highly 
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man aa he ia, mie^ have foteaean what waa gomg io happen, and 
thua hate pieaenred hia country and Uia world from great 
duaater. 

Aa to myaelf, 1 feel aoixvwKat sore about thia refuaal of a pasap^, 
all the mere ao, aa I..bawi sdwaya been, mid atiU am» under the im- 
preaaion that England is under aome obligation ^to me. Foic it waa 
1, and 1 alone, who broiu^t Nietaaohe tcT your country, and, no 
puUiaher thinking that mere waa any money in it,*' I even had 
to pay every iartung for. print and tranwtion out of my own pocket. 
Now, there are many p^e, both in England and America, who 
think highly and even enthuaiaatically abwt thia pioneer work Oi 
mine, aa ia proved by the many lettera whidi 1 am conatantly 
receiving; but even tlm who do not ahate this good opimon, even 
thoae wm> think <d Nietaache'a philoaophy aa of the ** l^vil’a own,” 
even they, I think, ought not to oondemn its editor too readily or 
too hanhly. In the &yB of the outbreak of the waf a Eicoadilly 
bodkadiler exhibited the eighteen volumea of my edition in hia ahq) 
window, and over them 1 aaV myaelf in big lettera tho following 
words: *' The Euro-Nietzadiean War: Hoad the Devil in order kt 
fight him the better.” Wdl, without the undersigned you might 
never have heard of the Devil, you would not have hwn able to 
read him in a trustworthy version, you would certainly have had to 

r him in the dark, and you would conaequently have never been 
to fight him ao well. 

My disappointment about England’s ” cold cJioulder ” i.i all the 
more keen, as a more favourable reoepticp is given to other people-- 
.to thoae whose visit ” will be of benefit to British trade ’’^Though 
my publisher, Mr. T. N. Foulb, of 91, Oitst llussell Street, W.C., 
informs me that this would likewise apply to my own case—for 
Nietes^e is read all the world over, and new editions are urgently 
required—1 feel somewhat reluctant to re-enter your bouse by this 
ali-too-convenient back door. 1 know we live in a conunerciu age, 
but England is not a country of shopkeepers, and there may be some 
of your oountr^^en—not necessarily of the Nietzschean, but of 
cu^maty oreM—who, while admitting to their shores je Jewish 
trader, will not ezolnde from them the Jewish prophet. 

OscAB Levy, 

Editor of the authorised English translation 
of Nietsache's Works. 

Hotel Biehemondt Geneva {Sunteedand). 

November 2fid, 1919. 


*•* The EdHar of fhu Review doet not undertake to return any 
manuiervpt8:norfnaniy ease eanhedoso unleee either etampe 
or a stamped envtkpe he eenl to cover the cost of poetage. 

It ie advieeble that artielee eenl to the Editor ehoM be type* 
written. 

The Bending of a proof ieno guafontee of the aeeeptanoe of aw 
artiele. 
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U'ho iscreamug jpduslrM tunnoil ul the preflvnt is rondo? ing 
thti qiTustion as to a-iutiirs careor for tht^ir sons uno of .over greater 
ditlioulty to puronts. l^erliaps the most sigiiificant luotcjr has boon 
the iiitrufl notion of li^iualu labour in all brtiuohos of ouinnioroo mid 
indiiHtry, and thu ponnaiiont oiniiloyment of wonien in the piofuh- 
hionb and Civil Service. 

The Holutioii, however, would sooin to bo found m the fact tlmt 
populution ih mcresi'^mg luster than primary products, and the teii- 
denc,> oi progress is towards a liighor standard of comfort, better 
lood,*iiiid uHiro of it Tlie o\en*i(fwded pmfoshioUb will undoubtodl.x 
become an e\c*n more bcu'ioiis pixiblom now* that the I’emaiiiing 
barriois against the in elusion of women are being gradually broken 
flown. 

If, however, the effect ot ibis now* oriciihitioii is to direct the 
ciu-rgios of the iiitili' population awa.\ from the orthodox professions 
mtfktho ehaniiols of dirooi produetion, then the world siaiids t« gain 
tlfereby. ' 

In the ehoiee of a ealliiig t-fm iiiiieh emphasis is oflou laid h.v 
patents upon acadfuiiii* siu*eess, too little cm the ]»r€ieti<**il bias in 
niaii\ yfMiiig iiieu, whicli, whil*» unfitting them io? high scdiolastie 
»iq||Je\emeiit, is all ^the good ill other spheres, lien* is a ;r(>iing 
man, for instam^, who has been given every ndvaniago at 
-eliool. has spiShl^three years at a iiniveisity, aud yet bus ooiii- 
pletely failed to mulise the Iiopi s whieli were eeiitred upon him. 
Simply beeaiise he has little natiiial a)»titiiile for learning, does 
it follow' that his life should he made ii misery to him on 
that aef*oiJiit, tliat he should lieeome fhe suhjeet of eoiistant 
reproach, and end m a ghastly failuiv*’ To fiTCe a y*oung man at 
any <^-ige to adopt •! ]irofession for whiidi he is ttilallx unsuited is to 
invite disaster. 

In the realm of the |»ractical such n yourg man will make good. 

In times ]iasi the bias aiiii>iig8t the edueatefl clashes of Great 
llntnin ha-^ invariably hi*en in llio direction of the learned and eleri- 
eal pnifessions- to sueli an extent, indeed, tliat to depart from faiiiil.v 
trailition in this n*garil was deemed high tienson T)eeptrooted sodM 
lirejiidieoH ranked the farmer in a lower eutegory*.* Vanning in this 
^iiiintrv is eanied cm under such w-n'lclied cliTnutie eonditions that it 
has never attained the high standard which has been neeorded to it 
in regions where th(*se eonditions are more favciiirabli' Tn the 
Motherland this prejudice is passing away, and now* parents are 
looking further afield in quest of a eiircsT for theii sons 

fii Kngland there is an ever-increasing lack of opportunity The 
pmfessirms are ovoTtTowdist, and excf*pt for the ]ierson with infliieuc'e 
behind him or of brilliant uehievenient there is little scope. For the 
young man of ndventiimus spirit and deteniiinntion South .\lriea 
offers th<» best field, and orange-growing the greatest opportunity 
What haa happencxl in ('iilifomia will he lepeated in South \fricii.“ 
In the former country alit^ost every type of business and professional 
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man in lepreBciited in this bulling, as witiii'SH the following testimcni.v* 
from Coit*8 “ C’itnw FmitB,** ii Ktamiartl work on the subjei*t:— 

** Oalifomia citrus culture, among ail horticultural industries, is 
peculiar in tliat tlie |)eople wluj^ ha^'c built it up ha^ been, in many 
cases, retired buslnesB men or profoBBimal men from the New Eng¬ 
land and (.'entrul States. FfflBa r»i who have lost their health in the 
process of gaining WTnltli nave flight* and developed citrus pro|)(.'r- 
ties, the management of which, by requizjjig a lit; in the open sun¬ 
shine and dry air, has resulted in renewed 'hcifdth and steadied 
nfrvt*<«. Th(*so people brought to the industry much-needed capital, 
commercial habits and huuness ability. Citrus culture api>ea1s to 
people of intelligence and rehtieinent, and siicb an* luMiig draw'll fnun 
many occupation*). Now, mii e th * .lutMitiob le has come into micb 
general use, th*' wealthy biisinoss man of the city builds a residence 
in hiH orange oi(*hard in the suburbs, while among the iuter-iirbiui 
ele(*tric luies may be foimd tlie small orchards of tlio hupenmnuotod 
minister, th^ retired higb-sehool teacher, the law^n'i*. the docto**, 
as well UH those drawn timn other walks of liie 

Another CnlifomiaTi authority—^B. J. Wickson, Dean tuid Pro¬ 
fessor of Agiitoilture in the (/ollege of Xgriciiltiire, Ihiiversitv of Culi- 
foniiii—writes in his work ** California Kriiits — 

*' 11 i« significant that the fruit, grown in setiii tropical coun¬ 
tries, especially those which have a more or less distinctly 
two s( .ison climate, differs in chiuracter from tlie siriKly tro]>ic.il 
orange and is firmer, heavier, ni<in* sprightly in flavour and witli 
iriiich better keeping and (*arryiiig (jiialities.* The tropical orange 
has l)ut small coiumen*ia1 importance; the sci*ii-tro])ieal r)range rules 
ill the markets of the world. That the sciui-iyipieal orange sh^ld 
have this distinctive charactiiT is most fortiiin fy, ^for it iniiiisteiN 
directly to the will for industry, wdiieh is superior in seiiii-tropieal 
countries. By tlie wven degrees of frost wdiieh tin orange tri‘e will 
endure without injiiiy, it has gained the si'venty degrees of noifh 
latitude through which its fruit fret>ly seeks a miirket. Reeaiisc*, 
though thotrckpieal orange would reach irion* distant markets in siiiuU 
qiiniitities, it «*ou1d iie^er attain the eoniTuoreial siipreinacy which 
the fniit now enjoys. 

" As to the difference in oranges grown under humid and irid efm- 
ditions. the moisture being supplied by rainfall in one ease and h,\ 
irrigation in the other, there has been shown in the arid region orange 
a superior density, thinness and texture of rind, higher sugar and 
higher acid jiereentages. and a more spnglitlx or \itioiis (Invriiir. 
Tlie popular eoneefjtion of tlie superior sweetness of the orange grown 
in litimid eountries is dia not to a great4>r amount of sugar in the 
juiee, but to less ammmt of add. 

** The orange industry of the United States is unique in the high 
srK‘ial and financial standing of thosi* who have engaged in it, aiid 
in the striking features of its development Both in THorida end in 
California huge scale production was first imdertaken by northein 
men who had gained wealth and had lost health in the pursuit of it. 
They brought cMpitiil and <*ommc*n‘iai ability to the ventures which 
they exploited. The professional classes of the north also partici¬ 
pated largely in the work, bringing scholarship, insight and ex¬ 
perience in organisation. There were a few uso who possessed 
horticultural experience, but the other classes largely predominated. 
The result has been the development of an Industary characteristically 
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*AzQerican in apiiit and new in methods, elk has borrowed ver^ liUlo 
from the practices of old-world orange growers, free from tnulition 
and prejudice, it proceeded rapidly upon the results of original in- 
vest^ation andfcperiment, estidduhing a system of culture and ot 
cxudmereiul handling the p^Kduct^hich arc without precedent in 
Uie older orange regions of jBhe ^ 

' Semi-tropical fruits^'O xtatureaSSAMbstration of the uxistenc'c in 
a place of a clhna ^ w iiiSiw o moteB heglth, comfort, and a maximuni 
fd ph^sjj^al and miolldbtual attainment m mankind. ^Probably all 
Uiat IS urged uggjnat tropical climates as enervating and depresbing 
of humi|Q standards is tnie, but not a word of it uiiplies to an arid 
semi-tropical climate, in which the blessing of dry air imd freedom 
Irom the debilitating effect of temperature extremes rejuvenate 
<ld and weary imd bring the young to stature and stalwiirtncsb wliieh 
oil newcomers notice in the rising generation of OaUffumiaris. 01 
the existence of sudi conditions a well-grown orange of the Cali- 
(urnift type is unimpeachable evidence. It has brought a hniulrcd 
thbustti^pcople and a hundred millioDR of capital to souibem Ca\l- 
foniiu ^ucli would not have come otherwise. In the cuusevous 
strength with which northern Ctiiifomia has recently awakened to 
make systematic effort for settlement and development, the oiiuigo 
IS accenteil as an exponent of the possession of tliobe nutniul charac- 
qj\k^ and air and soil constitutiiig the most del^iable cti\irou- 
ineS^ts ot hiiiiian life—^the highest desirability in the locatira o1 a 
home. “ ^ 

** It IS but a coroilazy of the foregoing that the succeWiii and 
limffiablc prodiictionJof citrus fhiits is par excel linn tlie motive 
ff|r<*e 111 promoting (^(»ii\ eKoils aiiil in diawing into hoilienltuiv the 
class oi people w*ld6i eonstjtuies the most debimhle element in the 
upliiiildiug of ir^^eut State—^fienple who know whut is noble and 
(Jesiralile in luiinuii life and desire it for their children: ]>eo(de who 
know how to siHure wliat their aspirations and tastes appiove; jieoplf 
who b\ intellectiinl force and training and by *niccessfu1 pioleshional 
and iiidiislrial e\p«‘rience lure ]irt*piii'ed for atiaininent in the higher 
horticultural artw and in the new commercial effoits which make 
iliosc arts )>iofitable.” 

fn the Tiaiisvaal even betti^r conditions prevail for the growing oi 
citrus than m (California, without the risk from frost whicii growers in 
the bitter country havi» to lace. To find the ideal district tor a 
develojuuint proposition on a large scale, with a view to building up 
a eonsiderablc community, was no easy matter; but this v^as linall' , 
disc<»v<»red in the Zobediela Estates, now in process of developjprVMit. 
Evpcrts iiie agreed cm the possibilities of this undertaking, among 
others being le* William Mai'donald, one of South Africa's lending 
authorities on agricultural problems; Mr. E. A. Tlavis, foiinerlv Chief 
Tlortieiilturisi to the Union Government; and Mr A. H T>. (Vichrune, 
an e\peit agriculturist, who has an intimate knowledge of farming 
in South Africa, and recently went out to that coiintiy* to n»poi*t on 
large areas for on English company. 

A five-acre block on this estate may be purchased for t/5r)2 IQs. 
cash, or £125 per annum spread over a period of five years; but for 
the settlor desirous of making the most of his ehancev a minimum of 
ten ai*res is preferable.^ At the end of five years the return from 
each five hosed en .the exporience of actual gniwers, is esfi- 

‘mated*at £5ito, after yhich the net profit would increase year h,\ 
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j^ear, attaining its maumian about the twelfth year, lu the mtei 
vening period the company u entiiely rcBponaible for dc\elopni(nt 
The title-deeds to the land could, if desired, remain ui the possoHM'im 
of a parent, until buch imie as V^vas 8‘>t.sfiod aith tli4> piu.vess 
made by his son, before finally^riin^ it over iio him 

Vn adequate water supply m *'Ae ^hleaat of a siitiisstul 
])iopusition. On Zebodiel^HneLh >b a mini* 11 of ‘in iiiehes n ilu 
estate itself, and SA mebes u the MateibWiJ, tKl itei ('em doihuli 
tails m the bumiuer months 

The Company s Consulting Knginis'i is i|V 'iighaui 

M Inst C K , M I Meeli h London Mr Intrliaiii is tl leiidini' 
inigation authority m South Africa, being Chief Engineer to i e K.md 
\\\iter Board. Cmsultmg Engmetr to Pin ban and Poit Eh/ 
Munieipalities find Loiiren^'o Marques Water Scheme L'lesident ol 
the ‘‘ \ )S(H*tiou of the South \triean \sso(itttioiL loi the luU uuh 
iiicnt of ScMonee; Ex-Presideut ot the South \inc an Instil ui* oi 
Eiigiueeis, and recently noiiiiiifited L'lesident of the houtli \in i 
Soeiet\ of Ci\il Engineeib Aftei exhaiistixe in\estij[fie*i«is \ii • 
Ingheui has assured the ( uinpany that the sdieiiie piifaitd l)\ 
Ml \V A Palbser ithc Uimp'iny's llesKltni Engimei) uitli siuui 
slight inodilu anions, mil cuabK tht (^J!lIpiIl^ to obt iiii su^'icKut 
water for all p oimd biiOg sold foi oriiUi owing llu tiAal tv 
penditme on ingation alone will be not less than tPitMNMI ,•* 

On ij^kOt iula one would be ensured of ]i\ina i liefi1tli\ ml fMofil 
able We undei ideal cMmditions lii this rtgiid I>i M uloniM 
• writes 

*' In tlie whol of S(»uth Xfiua it would bef'ieid to hiul i lot ilitv 
better s'tuated f ** tin ]>iodu< tioii of eitiiis fiiiits il tlu -t <|ii il fi 
Heie indetd is ^he natuialboiiK of the or iiu^t I * ilikt tioiii 
the < old w iiids ni desfnutiM fnists of tin Ifi/b \tldoi tin (bines 
sing levels of the Low ('oiintn ,this eb xiitid Hush \ibl is without 
doubt one of the healthiest agru ultiiial lejioiis m tlu woibl 

** TTere, on th* Zebediela Flstates the piospeitn* sdtlu sm kiti, 
i home will find i 1 uid ot iti inal sunsbiiit feitib soil (i\‘-nl w it* is 
and a ebiuate with whieb none c an r )t>i|iai» In llu sp m ol tuv own 
life I hd\t sein the iisi of the town of lliMisub iii Soiitlu rn < ili 
forma—the most f imoiis ornng(‘growing region in \rri(iu i md I 
m 0(1 no piopbetu \isioii to foreetst the advi lit of Z> bt dh 1 1 (M\ si t 
it the gateways to thosi < linis scttbuiunts and bidduiu wdioim 
dike to thf people of South \fii(fi and tlu settler fiotu tlu IbnpiK 
„„ ersca ** 

r^H,the ground already sold half has bef ii disposi d of to p(o)»b in 
England, inanv of whom inten'l mikmg then boines m SDutb \fri( i 
ind file other half tg residents rn South \fiua ot .a most dtsinible 
type Young men at an iinpresMonable agf who settb on Zibediein 
Estate wouW be brought into enntaet with n highly re^inid and in¬ 
telligent class of men, and would have e\erv mdueem(»rT to leid a 
(•lean, healthful, interesting as wdl as prosperous existeiKi 

A post(*ard nddressfvl t^o the \frieHn RcMilts Trust Ltd fine or 
pirated id the Trans\ua1 in 1002- capital €400 0n0fulh subsenbed), 
of 80 New Broad Strr*et E C 2 will bring frill partieiilnrs legnidiiig 
the project descrilred herein 




